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BEL-AMI 


CHAPTER I 


A LEAN POCKET 


WHEN the cashier had given him the 
change out of his five-franc piece, 
George Duroy left the restaurant. 

As he had a good carriage, by nature 

as well as from his military training, 
he drew himself up, twirled his mus- 
tache, and threw upon the lingering cus- 
tomers a rapid and sweeping glance— 
one of those glances which take in 
everything within their range like a cast 
net. 
- The women looked up at him in turn 
—three little work-girls, a middle-aged 
music mistress, disheveled, untidy, and 
wearing a bonnet always dusty and a 
dress always awry, and two shopkeepers’ 
wives dining with their husbands—all 
regular customers at this popular-price 
establishment. 

When he was on the sidewalk, he 
- stood still a moment, asking himself 
what he should do. It was the 28th of 
June, and he had just three francs forty 
centimes in his pocket to carry him to 
the end of the month. This meant the 
option of two dinners without luncheon 
or two luncheons without dinner. He 
reflected that as the earlier repasts cost 
twenty sous apiece and the latter thirty, 
he would, if he were content with the 
luncheons, be one franc twenty cen- 
times to the good, which would further 
represent two repasts of bread and sau- 
sage and two “bocks” on the boulevard. 


This latter item was his greatest ex- 
travagance and his chief pleasure of a 
night; and he began to descend the Rue 
Notre Dame de Lorette. 

He walked as in the days when he 
had worn a hussar uniform, his chest 
thrown out and his legs slightly apart, 
as if he had just left the saddie, pushing 
his way through the crowded street and 
shouldering people to avoid having to 
step ‘aside. He wore his somewhat 
shabby hat slightly on one side, and 
brought his heels smartly down on the 
pavement. He seemed ever ready to 
defy somebody or something, the 
passersby, the houses, the whole city, 
retaining all the swagger of a dashing 
soldier reduced to the rank of a civilian. 

Although wearing a sixty-franc suit, 
he was not devoid of a certain some- 
what loud though real air of fashion. 
Tall, well built, fair, with a curly mus- 
tache twisted up at the ends, bright 
blue eyes with small pupils, and reddish- 
brown hair curling naturally and parted 
in the middle, he bore a strong re- 
semblance to the dare-devil of popular 
romances. 

When George Duroy reached the 
boulevard he paused again, undecided 
as to what he should do. He now 
thought of going on to the Champs 
Elysées and the Avenue du Bois Bou- 
logne to seek a little fresh air under 
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the trees, but another wish tormented 
him, the desire for a love affair. 

‘What shape should it take? He did 
not know, but he had been waiting it 
for three months, night and day. Oc- 
casionally, thanks to his good looks and 
gallant bearing, he gleaned a few crumbs 
of love here and there, but he was al- 
ways hoping for something further and 
better. 

He liked, however, the localities fre- 
quented by the lower class of women; 
he liked their balls, their cafés and their 
amusements. He liked: to rub shoulders 
with them, speak to them, chaff them, 
feel himself near them. He did not 
despise them with the innate contempt 
of a well-born man. 

He turned toward the Madeleine, fol- 
lowing the stream of people which 
moved along, overcome by the heat. 
The larger cafés, filled with customers, 
were overflowing on to the pavement, 
and displayed their drinking public 
under the dazzling glare of their street 
lamps. Duroy had slackened his pace; 
an intense thirst parched his throat. 

A hot thirst, a summer evening’s 
thirst, had taken possession of him, and 
he imagined the delightful sensation of 
cool drinks flowing into his mouth. But 
if he drank only two bocks in the eve- 
ning, farewell to the slender supper of 
the morrow, and he was only too well 
acquainted with periods of short com- 
mons at the end of the month. 

He said to himself: “I must hold out 
till ten o’clock, and then I’ll have my 
bock at the American Café. Confound 
it, how thirsty I am, though.” And he 
glanced at the men seated at the tables 
drinking, all the people who could 
quench their thirst as they pleased. He 
Went on, passing in front of the cafés 


with a sprightly, swaggering air, guess- 
ing at a glance from their dress and 
bearing how much money each cus- 
tomer ought to have about him. The 
sight of these men quietly sitting there 
filled him with wrath. If their pockets 
were searched, gold, silver and coppers 
would be found in them. On an average, 
each one must have at least two louis. 
There were certainly a hundred in the 
café; a hundred times two louis is four 
thousand francs. He murmured, “The 
swine,” as he walked, swaggering, past 
them. If he could have got hold of one 
of them at a nice dark street corner he 
would -have twisted his neck without 
scruple, as he did the country folk’s 
fowls on field-days. 

And he recalled his two years in 
Africa and the way in which he robbed 
the Arabs when stationed at little out- 
posts in the South. A bright and cruel 
smile flitted across his lips at the recol- 
lection of an escapade which had cost 
the lives of three men of the Ouled- 
Alane tribe, and had furnished him and 
his comrades with a score of fowls, a 
couple of sheep, some gold, and food 
for laughter for six months. 

The culprits had never been found, 
and, what is more, they had hardly been 
looked for, the Arab being looked upon 
somewhat as the natural prey of the 
soldier. 

In Paris it was another thing. One 
could not plunder gracefully, sword by 
side and revolver in hand, far from civil 
authority and with impunity. He felt in 
his heart all the instincts of a non- 
commissioned officer let loose in a con- 
quered country. He certainly regretted 
his two years in the desert. What a pity 
he had not stayed there! But, then, he 
had hoped for something better in re- 
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turning home. And now—ah! yes, now 
he was getting it, was he not? 

He clicked his tongue as if to verify 

the parched state of his palate. 
_ The crowd swept past him slowly, 
_and he kept thinking: “Set of hogs! All 
_these idiots have money in their waist- 
coat pockets.” He pushed against peo- 
ple and softly whistled a lively tune. 
Gentlemen whom he thus elbowed 
turned round grumbling. Women mur- 
mured: “What a brute!” 

He passed the Vaudeville Théatre and 
‘stopped before the American Café, ask- 
ing himself whether he should not drink 
a bock, so greatly did this thirst torture 
him. Before making up his mind, he 
glanced at the illuminated clock. It was 
a quarter past nine. He knew himself; 
as soon as the glassful of beer was be- 
fore him, he would gulp it down. What 
would he do then up to eleven o’clock? 

He passed on. “I will go as far as the 
Madeleine,” he said, “and walk back 
slowly.” 

As he reached the corner of the Place 
de l’Opéra, he passed a stout young fel- 
low, whose face he vaguely recollected 

having seen somewhere. He began to 
- follow him, turning over his recollec- 
tions and repeating to himself half 
aloud: “Where the deuce did I know 
that fellow?” 

He searched without being able to 
recollect, and then all at once, by a 
strange trick of memory, the same man 
appeared to him thinner, younger and 
clad in a hussar uniform. He exclaimed 
aloud: “Why, Forestier!” and stepping 
out he tapped the other on the shoul- 
der. The promenader turned round and 
looked at him and then said: “What is 
it,.sire” 


Duroy broke into a laugh. “Don’t 
you know me?” said he. 

“No.” 

“George Duroy, of the Sixth Hus- 
sars.” 

Forestier held out his hands, exclaim- 
ing: “Why, old fellow! How are you?” 

“Very well, and you?” 

“Oh, not very brilliant. Just imagine, 
I have a chest made of papier maché 
just now. I cough six months out of 
twelve, in consequence of a cold I 
caught at Bougival the year of my re- 
turn to Paris, four years ago.” 

And Forestier, taking his old com- 
rade’s arm, spoke to him of illness, 
related the consultations, opinions, and 
advice of the doctors, and the difficulty 
of following this advice in his position. 
He was told to spend the winter in the 
South, but how could he? He was mar- 
ried, and was a journalist with a good 
position. 

“JT am political editor of the Vie Fran- 
caise. I write the proceedings in the 
Senate for the Salut, and from time to 
time literary criticisms for the Planéte. 
So I have made my way.” 

Duroy looked at him with surprise. 
He was greatly changed, matured. He 
had now the manner, bearing and dress 
of a man in a good position and sure 
of himself, and the paunch of a man 
who lives well. Formerly he had been 
thin, slight, supple, heedless, brawling, 
noisy and always ready for a spree. In 
three years Paris had turned him into 
someone quite different, stout and seri- 
ous, with some white hairs about his 
temples, though he was not more than 
twenty-seven. 

Forestier asked: 
going?” 


“Where are you 
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Duroy answered: “Nowhere; I am 
just taking a stroll before turning in.” 
“Well, will you come with me to the 
Vie Francaise, where I have some proofs 
to correct, and then we will take a bock 
together?” 
_ “All right.” 

They began to walk on, arm in arm, 
with that easy familiarity that exists 
between schoolmates and between men 
in the same regiment. 

“What are you doing in Paris?” asked 
Forestier. ‘ 

Duroy shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“Simply starving. As soon as I finished 
my term of service I came here—to 
make a fortune, or rather for the sake 
of living in Paris; and, for six months, 
I have been a clerk,in the office of the 
Northern Railway at fifteen hundred 
francs a year, no more.” 

Forestier murmured: “Hang it, that’s 
not much!” 

“T should think not. But how can I 
get out of it? I am alone; I don’t know 
any one; I can get no introductions. 
It is not good will that is lacking, but 
means.” 

His comrade looked him over from 
head to foot, like a practical man ex- 
amining a subject, and then said, in 
a tone of conviction: “You sce, my 
boy, everything depends upon assur- 
ance here. A clever fellow can more 
easily become a minister than an under- 
secretary. One must obtrude one’s self 
on people; not ask things of them. But 
how the deuce is it that you could not 
get hold of anything better than a 
clerkship on the Northern Railway?” 

Duroy replied: “I looked about every- 
where, but could not find anything. But 
I have something in view just now; I 
have been offered a position as riding 


master at Pellerin’s. There I shall get 
three thousand francs at the lowest.” 

Forestier stopped short. “Don’t do 
that; it is stupid, when you ought to 
be earning ten thousand francs. You 
would nip your future in the bud. In 
your office, at any rate, you are hid- 
den; no one. knows you; you can get 
out of it, if you are strong enough, and 
make your own way. But once a riding 
master, and it is all over. It is as if you 
were head waiter at a place where all 
Paris goes to dine. When once you have 
given riding lessons to people in so- 
ciety or to their children, they will never 
be able to look upon you as an equal.” 

He remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, evidently reflecting, and then 
asked: 

“Have you a bachelor’s degree?” 

“No; I failed twice.” 

“That is no matter as long as you 
studied for it. If any one mentions 
Cicero or Tiberius, you know pretty 
well what they are talking about?” 

“Yes; pretty well.” 

“Good; no one knows any more, with 
the exception of a score of idiots who 
have taken the trouble. It is not diffi- 
cult to pass as being well-informed; 
the great thing is not to be caught in 
some blunder. You can manceuvre, avoid 
the difficulty, turn the tables and floor 
others by means of a dictionary. Men 
are all as stupid as geese and ignorant 
as donkeys.” 

He spoke with the quiet self-posses- 
sion of one who knows life, and smiled 
as he watched the crowd go by. But all 
at once he began to cough, and stood 
still till the paroxysm was over, adding, 
in a tone of discouragement: “Isn’t it 
terrible not to be able to get rid of this 
cough? And we are in the middle of 
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summer. Oh, this winter I shall go and 
get cured at Mentone. Health before 
everything.” 

They halted on the Boulevard Pois- 
sonniére before a large glass door, on 
the inner side of which an open news- 
paper was pasted. Three passersby had 
‘stopped and were reading it. 

Above the door, in large letters of 
flame, outlined by gas jets, were the 
words La Vie Francaise. 

Forestier pushed the door open, say- 
ing, “Come in.” Duroy entered, as- 
cended a handsome but dirty staircase 
visible from the street, passed through 
an anteroom where two messengers 
bowed to his companion, and reached 
a kind of waiting room, shabby and 
dusty, upholstered in dirty green 
Utrecht velvet, covered with spots and 
stains, and worn in places as if mice 
had gnawed it. 

“Sit down,” said Forestier. “I will be 
back in five minutes.” 

And he disappeared through one of 
the three doors opening into the room. 

A strange, special, indescribable odor, 
the odor of a newspaper office, floated 
in the air of the room. Duroy remained 
motionless, slightly intimidated, above 
all, surprised. From time to time men 
passed hurriedly before him, coming in 
at one door and going out at another 
before he had time to look at them. 

Others, too, arrived, serious, impor- 
tant-looking men, wearing tall hats with 
flat brims, as if this shape distinguished 
them from the rest of mankind. 

Forestier reappeared holding the arm 
of a tall, thin fellow, between thirty and 
forty years of age, in evening dress, 
very dark, with his mustache ends 
twirled into sharp points, and with an 
insolent, self-satisfied bearing. 


Forestier said to him: “Good-night, 
dear master!” 

The other shook hands with him, 
saying: “Good-night, my dear fellow,” 
and went downstairs whistling, with his 
cane under his arm. 

Duroy asked: “Who is that?” 

“Jacques Rival, you know; the cele- 
brated news editor, the duelist. He has 
just been correcting his proofs. Garin, 
Montel and he are the three best news 
editors as regards intelligent setting 
forth of facts that we have in Paris. 
He gets thirty thousand francs a year 
here for two articles a week.” 

As they were leaving they met a 
short, stout man, with long hair and 
untidy appearance, who was puffing as 
he came up the stairs. 

Forestier bowed low to him. ‘“‘Nor- 
bert de Varenne,” said he, “the poet; 
the author of ‘Soleils Morts’; another 
who gets big pay. Every story he writes 
for us costs three hundred francs, and 
the longest do not run two hundred 
lines. But let us turn into the Neapoli- 
tan Café. I am beginning to choke with 
thirst.” 

As soon as they were seated at a table 
in the café, Forestier called for two 
bocks, and drank off his own at a single 
draught, while Duroy sipped his beer 
in slow mouthfuls, tasting and relish- 
ing it as if it were something rare and 
precious. 

His companion was silent and seemed 
to be reflecting. Suddenly he exclaimed: 
“Why don’t you try journalism?” 

The other looked at him with sur- 
prise, and then said: “But, you know, 
I have never written anything.” 

“Bah; every one must begin. I could 
give you a job to hunt up information 
for me—to make calls and inquiries. You 
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would have two hundred and fifty francs 
a month to start with and your cab 
hire. Shall I speak to the manager 
about it?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Very well, then; come and dine with 
me to-morrow. I shall only have five 
or six people—the proprietor, Monsieur 
Walter and his wife; Jacques Rival, and 
Norbert de Varenne, whom you have 
just seen; and a lady, a friend of my 
wife. Is it settled?” 

Duroy hesitated, blushing and _per- 
plexed. At length he murmured: “You 
see, I have no clothes.” 

Forestier was astounded. “You have 
no dress clothes? Hang it all, they are 
indispensable, though. In Paris one 
would be better off without a bed than 
without a dress suit.” 

Then, suddenly, feeling in his waist- 
coat pocket, he drew out some gold, 
took two louis, placed them in front 
of his old comrade, and said, in a 
cordial and familiar tone: “You will 
pay me back when you can. Hire the 
clothes you want or arrange to pay by 


installments, whichever you like, but . 


come and dine with me to-morrow, half- 
past seven, number seventeen, Rue Fon- 
taine.” 

Duroy, confused, picked up the 
money, stammering: “You are too good; 
I am very much obliged to you; you 
may be sure I shall not forget.” 

The other interrupted him: “All right. 
Another bock, eh? Waiter, two bocks.” 

Then, when they had drunk them, the 
journalist said: “Shall we stroll about 
a bit for an hour?” 

“Certainly.” 

And they set out again in the direc- 
tion of the Madeleine. 

Duroy, rather perplexed, did not know 


what to say. At length he made up his 
mind. “I have never been in the Folies 
Bergére. I should not mind taking a 
look in there,” he said: 

“The Folies Bergére,” exclaimed his 
companion; ‘“‘the deuce, we shall roast 
there as in an oven. Well, all right, i 
is always amusing there.” : 

And they turned their steps toward 
the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. 

The illuminated front of the estab- 
lishment threw a bright light down the 
four streets which meet in front of it. 
A string of cabs were waiting for the 
close of the performance. 

Forestier was walking in when Duroy 
stopped him. 

“You are passing the box office,” said 
he. 

“I never pay,” was the reply in a 
tone of importance. 

When he approached the doormen 
they bowed and one of them held out 
his hand. The journalist asked: “Have 
you a good box?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur Forestier.” 

He took the seat check held out to 
him, pushed the padded door with its 
leather borders, and- they found them- 
selves in the auditorium. 

A cloud of tobacco smoke veiled like 
a faint mist the stage and the further 
side of the theatre. 

The tall mirrors behind them reflected 
their backs and the faces of passers-by. 

Forestier pushed his way through the 
groups, advancing quickly with the air 
of a man entitled to consideration. 

He went up to an usher. “Box seven- 
teen,” said he. 

“This way, sir.” 

And they were shut up ina little open 
box draped with red, and holding four 
chairs of the same color, so near to 
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one another that one could scarcely slip 
in between them. The two friends sat 
down. To the right as to the left, fol- 
lowing a long curved line the two ends 
of which joined the proscenium, a row 
of similar cribs held people seated in 
like fashion, with only their heads and 
chests visible. 

On the stage three young fellows in 
fleshings were executing feats in turn 
upon a trapeze. 

Duroy scarcely noticed the perform- 
ance, and with head averted, kept his 
eyes on the promenade behind him, full 
of men. 

Said Forestier to him: “Look at the 
_ stalls; nothing but middle-class folks 
with their wives and children, good 
know-nothings who come here to see 
the show. In the boxes men about town, 
some artists, some second-rate girls; 
and, behind us, the strangest mixture 
in Paris. Who are these men? Watch 
them. There are some of every kind, of 
every profession and every caste, but 
blackguardism predominates. There are 
clerks of all kinds—bankers’ clerks, gov- 
ernment clerks, shopmen, reporters, 
pimps, officers in civilians’ clothes, 
swells in evening dress, who have dined 
out, and who have dropped in here on 
their way from the Opéra to the 
Thédtre des Italiens; and then again, 
too, quite a crowd of suspicious folk 
who defy analysis. As to the women, 
only one type. We have known them 
for the last ten years; we see them 
every evening all the year round in the 
same places, except when they are 
making a sojourn at St. Lazare or at 
Lourcine.” 

Duroy no longer heard him. One of 
these women was leaning against their 
box and looking at him. She was a stout 


brunette, her skin whitened with paint, 
her black eyes lengthened at the corners 
with pencil and shaded by enormous 
and artificial eyebrows; and her painted 
lips, red as a fresh wound, gave her a 
bestial, ardent, unnatural appearance. 

She motioned with her head to one 
of her friends who was passing, a blonde 
with red hair, and stout, like herself, 
and said to her, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard: “There is a pretty fellow!” 

Forestier turned and tapped Duroy 
on the knee with a smile. “That is 


“meant for you; you are a success, my 


dear fellow. I congratulate you.” 

The ex-officer blushed and mechan- 
ically fingered the two pieces of gold in 
his waistcoat pockets. 

The curtain had dropped and the or- 
chestra was now playing a waltz. 

Duroy said: “Supposing we take a 
turn round the promenade.” 

“Just as you like.” 

They left their box and were at once 
swept away by the stream of prome- 
naders. Pushed, pressed, squeezed, 
jostled, they went on, having before 
their eyes a crowd of hats. The girls, 
in pairs, passed amid this throng with 
facility, gliding between elbows and 
backs as if quite at home, perfectly at 
their ease, like fish in water, amid this 
masculine flood. 

Duroy, charmed, let himself be swept 
along, drinking in with intoxication the 
air vitiated by tobacco and the odor of 
humanity. But Forestier sweated, puffed 
and coughed. 

“Let us go into the garden,” said he. 

And, turning to the left, they entered 
a kind of covered garden, cooled by two 
large, ugly fountains. Men and women 
were drinking at zinc tables placed be- 
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neath evergreen trees growing in boxes. 

“Another bock, eh?” said Forestier. 

“Willingly.” 

They sat down and watched the pass- 
ing throng. 

But the stout brunette who just be- 
fore had been leaning against the box 
occupied by the two comrades reap- 
peared, walking proudly arm in arm 
with the stout blonde. 

She smiled on perceiving Duroy, as 
though their eyes had already exchanged 
secrets, and, taking a chair, sat down 
quietly opposite him, and, making her 
friend sit down too, gave the order in 
a.clear voice: ““Waiter, two grenadines!” 

Forestier, rather surprised, said: “You 
make yourself quite at home.” 

She replied: “It is your friend that 
captivates me. I believe that I could 
make a fool of myself for his sake.” 

Duroy, intimidated, could find noth- 
ing to say. He twisted his curly mus- 
tache, smiling in a silly fashion. The 
waiter brought the drinks, which the 
women drank off at a draught. They 
then arose, and the brunette, with a 
friendly nod of the head and a tap on 
the arm with her fan, said to Duroy: 
“You are not very talkative.” 

And they went off, swinging their 
trains. 

Forestier laughed. “I say, old fellow, 
you are very successful with the 
women. You must see to it. It may be 
a help to you.” He was silent for a 
moment and then continued in the 


dreamy tone of men who think aloud: 
“Tt is through them, too, that one gets 
on quickest.” 

And as Duroy still smiled without re- 
plying, he asked: “Are you going to 
stop any longer? I have had enough of 
it; I am going home.” 

The other murmured: “Yes, I shall 
stay a little longer. It is not too late.” 

Forestier rose. ‘Well, good-night, 
then. Till to-morrow. Don’t forget. 
Seventeen, Rue Fontaine, at half-past 
seven.” 


“That is settled! Till to-morrow. 
Thanks.” 
They shook hands and Forestier 


walked away. 

As soon as he had disappeared Duroy 
felt himself free. 

He soon caught sight of the two 
women, the blonde and the brunette, 
who were still making their way through 
the throng of men. 

He went straight up to them, and 
when he was quite close his courage 
failed him. 

The brunette said: ‘Have you found 
your tongue again?” 

He stammered, “By Jove!” without 
being able to say anything else. 

The three stood together, checking 
the stream of promenaders, the current 
of which swept around them. 

She asked: “Will you walk with me?” 

As they went out he thought that he 
could easily hire a suit of dress clothes 
for the next evening. 
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CHAPTER II 


AN IMPORTANT 


“MonsIEUR ForESTIER?” 

“Third floor, the door on the left,” 
| the janitress had replied in an amiable 
tone which betokened consideration for 
her tenant, and George Duroy ascended 
the stairs. 

He felt somewhat abashed, awkward 
and ill at ease. He was wearing a dress 
suit for the first time in his life, and 
was uneasy about the general effect of 
his toilet. He felt it was altogether de- 
fective, from his boots, which were not 
of patent leather, though neat, for he 
was naturally smart about his footgear, 
to his shirt, which he had bought that 
very morning for four francs fifty cen- 
times at the Magasin du Louvre, and 
the limp front of which was already 
rumpled. 

His trousers, rather too loose, set off 
his legs badly, seeming to flap about 
the calf with that creased appearance 
which second-hand clothes present. The 
coat alone did not look bad, being, by 
chance, almost a perfect fit. 

He was slowly ascending the stairs 
with beating heart and anxious mind, 
tortured above all by the fear of ap- 
pearing ridiculous, when suddenly he 
saw in front of him a gentleman in full 
dress looking at him. They were so close 
to one another that Duroy took a step 
back and then remained standing in 
amazement; it was himself, reflected in 
a tall mirror on the first floor landing. 
A thrill of pleasure shot through him 
to find himself so much more present- 
able than he had imagined. 

Only having a small shaving-glass in 
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his room, he had not been able to see 
his whole figure at once, and as he only 
had imperfect glimpses of the various 
items of his improvised toilet, he had 
mentally exaggerated his imperfections, 
and harped to himself on the idea of 
appearing grotesque. 

But on suddenly coming upon his re- 
flection in the mirror, he had not even 
recognized himself; he had taken him- 
self for some one else, for a gentleman 
whom at the first glance he had thought 
very well dressed and fashionable look- 
ing. And now, looking at himself care- 
fully, he recognized that really the gen- 
eral effect was satisfactory. 

He studied himself as actors do when 
learning their parts. He smiled, held 
out his hand, made gestures, expressed 
sentiments of astonishment, pleasure 
and approbation, and essayed smiles and 
glances, with a view to displaying his 
gallantry toward the ladies, to let them 
see that he admired them and desired 
their acquaintance. 

On reaching the second story he 
noticed another mirror, and slackened 
his pace to view himself in it as he 
went by. His bearing seemed to him 
really graceful. He walked well. And 
now he was filled with unbounded con- 
fidence in himself. Certainly he must be 
successful with such an appearance, the 
wish to succeed, and his native resolu- 
tion and independence of mind. He 
wanted to run, to jump, as he ascended 
the last flight of stairs. He stopped in 
front of the third mirror, twirled his 
mustache as he had a trick of doing, 
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took off his hat to run his fingers 
through his hair and muttered half 
aloud, as he often did: “What a capital 
notion!” Then raising his hand to the 
bell-handle, he rang. 

The door opened almost at once, and 
he found himself face to face with a 
man servant in plain clothes, serious, 
clean shaven and so perfect in his get-up 
that Duroy became uneasy again with- 
out understanding the reason of his 
vague emotion, due, perhaps, to an un- 
witting comparison of the cut of their 
respective garments. The man servant, 
who had patent leather shoes, asked, 
as he took the overcoat which Duroy 
had carried on his arm, to avoid ex- 
posing the stains on it: “Whom shall I 
announce?” 

And he announced the name through 
a draped back portiére leading into a 
drawing-room. 

But Duroy, suddenly losing his assur- 
ance, felt himself breathless and para- 
lyzed by fear. He was about to take his 
first step in the world he had looked 
forward to and longed for. He advanced 
nevertheless. A fair young woman, quite 
alone, was standing awaiting him in a 
large brilliantly lighted room full of 
plants, like a greenhouse. 

He stopped short, quite disconcerted. 
Who was this lady who was smiling at 
him? Then he remembered that Fores- 
tier was married, and the thought that 
this pretty and elegant blonde must be 
his friend’s wife put the finishing touch 
to his alarm. 

He stammered: “Madame, I am i 

She held out her hand, saying: “I 
know, monsieur; Charles has told me 
of your meeting last evening, and I am 
very pleased that he had the happy 
thought of asking you to dine with 


us to-day.” 

He blushed up to his ears, not know- 
ing what to say, and felt himself being 
inspected from head to foot, weighed 
and criticised. 

He longed to excuse himself, to in- 
vent some pretext for explaining the 
deficiencies of his toilet, but he could 
not think of one, and did not dare 
touch on this difficult subject. 

He sat down on an armchair she 
pointed out to him, and as he felt the 
soft, springy, velvet-covered seat yield 
beneath his weight, as he felt himself, 
as it were, supported and clasped by 
the padded back and arms, it seemed 
to him that he was entering upon a new 
and enchanting life, that he was taking 
possession of something delightful, that 
he was becoming somebody, that he was 
saved, and he looked at Madame Fores- 
tier, who had not taken her eyes off him. 

She was dressed in pale blue cash- 
mere, which set off the outline of her 
slender waist and full bust. Her arms 
and neck issued from a cloud of white 
lace, with which the bodice and short 
sleeves were trimmed, and her fair hair, 
dressed high, left a little fair fluffy cloud 
above the nape of her neck. 

Duroy recovered his assurance be- 
neath her glance, which reminded him, 
without his knowing why, of that of 
the girl he met at the Folies Bergére. 
She had gray eyes, of a bluish tinge, 
which imparted to them a strange ex- 
pression; a thin nose, full lips, a rather 
full chin, and irregular but attractive 
features, full of archness and charm. It 
was one of those faces every trait of 
which reveals a special grace and seems 
to have its meaning—every movement 
to say or to hide something. 

After a brief silence she asked: 
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“Have you been long in Paris?” 

He replied slowly, recovering his self- 
possession: “A few months only, 
madame. I have a berth in one of the 
railway companies, but Forestier holds 
out the hope that I may, thanks to him, 
enter journalism.” 

‘She smiled more perceptibly and 
kindly and murmured, lowering her 
voice: “Yes, I know.” 

The bell had rung again. The servant 
announced “Madame de Marelle.” 

This was a little brunette, who en- 
tered briskly, and seemed to be out- 
lined—moulded, as it were—from head 
to foot in a dark dress made quite 
plainly. A red rose fastened in her black 
hair caught the eye at once, and seemed 
to stamp her physiognomy, accentuate 
her distinctive character, and give the 
marked tone required. 

A little girl in short frocks followed 
her. 

Madame Forestier darted forward, 
exclaiming: “‘Good-evening, Clotilde.” 

They kissed one another, and then 
the child offered her forehead, with the 
assurance of a grown-up person, saying: 
“Good-evening, cousin.” 

Madame Forestier kissed her and then 
introduced them, saying: “Monsieur 
George Duroy, an old friend of Charles; 
Madame de Marelle, my friend and a 
kind of relative.” She added: ‘You 
know we do not put on any airs here. 
You quite understand, don’t you?” 

The young man bowed. 

The door opened again, and a short, 
stout gentleman appeared, having on 
his arm a tall, handsome woman, much 
younger than himself, and of distin- 
guished appearance and grave bearing. 
They were Monsieur Walter, a Jew 
from the South of France, deputy, 


financier, capitalist and manager of the 
Vie Frangaise, and his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Monsieur Basile Ravalau, the 
banker. 

Then came, one following the other, 
Jacques Rival, very elegant, and Nor- 
bert de Varenne, whose coat-collar was 
rather shiny from the friction of the 
long locks that fell down on his shoul- 
ders, scattering over them a few specks 
of dandruff. His badly tied cravat looked 
as if it had already done duty. He ad- 
vanced with the airs and graces of an 
old beau, and, taking Madame Fores- 
tier’s hand, he imprinted a kiss on: her 
wrist. As he bent forward, his long hair 
spread like water over her bare arm. 

Forestier entered in his turn, offer- 
ing excuses for being late. He had been 
detained at the office of the paper by 
the Morel affair. Monsieur Morel, a 
Radical Deputy, had just addressed a 
question to the Ministry respecting a 
vote of credit for the colonization of 
Algeria. 

The servant announced: ‘Dinner is 
served, madame,” and they passed into 
the dining-room. 

Duroy found himself seated between 
Madame de Marelle and her daughter. 
He again felt ill at ease, being afraid 
of making some mistake in the conven- 
tional handling of forks, spoons and 
glasses. There were four glasses, one of. 
a pale bluish tint. What could one drink 
in that? 

Nothing was said while the soup was 
being consumed, and then Norbert de 
Varenne asked: “Have you read the 
Gauthier case? What a funny business 
it is!” 

And a discussion of this blackmailing 
case followed. They did not speak of 
it as the events recorded in newspapers 
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are spoken of in private families, but 
as a disease is discussed among doc- 
tors, or vegetables by market gardeners. 
They were neither shocked nor aston- 
ished at the facts, but sought out their 
hidden and secret motives with profes- 
sional curiosity, and an utter indiffer- 
ence to the crime itself. The women, 
too, were interested in this investiga- 
tion. And other recent events were dis- 
cussed, commented upon, turned so as 
to show every side of them, and weighed 
correctly, with the practical glance and 
from the especial standpoint of dealers 
in news and vendors of the drama of 
life at so much a line, just as articles 
destined for sale are examined, turned 
over and weighed by tradesmen. 

Then it was a question of a duel, 
and Jacques Rival spoke. That was his 
business, no one else could handle it. 

Duroy dared not put in a word. He 
glanced from time to time at his neigh- 
bor, who captivated him. A diamond, 
suspended by a thread of gold, dangled 
from her ear like a drop of water that 
had rolled down it. From time to time 
she made an observation which always 
brought a smile to her hearer’s lips. She 
had a quaint, neat, unexpected wit, the 
wit of an experienced woman of the 
world who views things with indiffer- 
ence and judges them with a superficial 
and benevolent skepticism. 

Duroy sought in vain for some com- 
pliment to pay her, and not finding one, 
occupied himself with her daughter, fill- 
ing her glass, holding the dishes for her 
as they were passed, and helping her. 
The child, more sedate than her mother, 
thanked him in a serious tone, with a 
little bow, saying: “You are very good, 
sir,” and listened to her elders with a 
little thoughtful air. 


The dinner was very good and every 
one was enraptured. Monsieur Walter 
ate like an ogre, hardly spoke, and 
glanced sideways under his glasses at 
the dishes offered to him. Norbert de 
Varenne kept him company, and from 
time to time let drops of gravy fall on 
his shirt front. Forestier, silent and 
curious, watched everything, exchang- 
ing glances of intelligence with his wife, 
like confederates engaged together on 
a difficult task which is going on swim- 
mingly. 

Duroy had found the wine to his lik- 
ing, and let his glass be filled every time. 
A delicious cheerfulness stole over him, 
a warm cheerfulness, that mounted from 
the stomach to the head, flowed through 
his limbs, and penetrated him through- 
out. He felt himself permeated by a 
sense of absolute well-being of life and 
thought, of body and soul. 

He longed to speak to bring himself 
into notice, to be listened to, appre- 
ciated like those men whose slightest 
words are enjoyed. 

But the conversation, which had been 
going on uninterruptedly, linking ideas 
one to another, jumping from one topic 
to another at a chance word, a mere 
trifle, and skimming over a thousand 
matters, turned again on the great ques- 
tion put by Monsieur Morel in the 
Chamber representing the colonization 
of Algeria. 

Monsieur Walter, between two 
courses, made a few jests, for his wit 
was skeptical and broad. Forestier told 
about his editorial for the following 
day. Jacques Rival demanded a military 
government with land grants to all offi- 
cers after thirty years of colonial serv- 
ice. 

“By this plan,” he said, “you will 
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create an energetic class of colonists, 
who will have already learned to love 
and understand the country, and will 
be acquainted with its language and 
with all those grave local questions 
which are a stumbling block to all new- 
comers.” 

Norbert de Varenne interrupted him 
with “Yes, they will be acquainted with 
everything except agriculture. They will 
speak Arabic, but they will not know 
how to plant out beet-root and how to 
sow wheat. They will be even skillful 
at fencing, but very shaky as regards 
manures. On the contrary, this new land 
should be thrown absolutely open to 
every one. Intelligent men will achieve 
a position there, the others will go 
under. It is the social law.” 

A brief silence followed, and the lis- 
teners smiled. 

George Duroy opened his mouth and 
said, feeling as much surprised at the 
sound of his own voice as if he had 
never heard himself speak: ‘What is 
chiefly lacking there is good land. The 
really fertile estates cost as much as 
they do in France, and are bought up 
as investments by rich Parisians. The 
real colonists, the poor fellows who leave 
home for lack of bread, are forced into 
the desert, where nothing will grow for 
want of water.” 

Every one looked at him, and he felt 
himself blushing. 

Monsieur Walter asked: 
know Algeria, sir?” 

George replied: “Yes, sir; I was there 
nearly two years and a half, and I was 
quartered in all three provinces.” 

Suddenly, unmindful of the Morel 
question, Norbert de Varenne interro- 
gated him respecting a detail of man- 
ners and customs of which he had been 
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informed by an officer. It was with 
respect to the Mzab,:that strange little 
Arab republic sprung up in the midst 
of the Sahara, in the driest part of that 
burning region. 

Duroy had twice visited the Mzab, 
and he narrated some of the customs 
of this singular country, where drops 
of water are valued as gold; where every 
inhabitant is bound to discharge all pub- 
lic duties, and where commercial hon- 
esty is carried further than among civ-: 
ilized nations. 

He spoke with a certain raciness ex- 
cited by the wine and by the wish to 
please, and told regimental anecdotes, 
incidents of Arab life and military ad- 
venture. He even hit on some telling 
phrases to depict these bare and yellow 
lands, eternally laid waste by the de- 
vouring fire of the sun. 

All the women had their eyes turned 
upon him, and Madame Walter said, in 
her deliberate tones: ‘You could make 
a charming series of articles out of 
your recollections.” 

Walter looked at the young fellow 
over the top of his spectacles, as was 
his custom when he wanted to see any 
one’s face distinctly. He looked at the 
dishes from beneath them. 

Forestier seized the opportunity: “My 
dear sir, I had already spoken to you 
about Monsieur George Duroy, asking 
you to let me have him for my assistant 
in gleaning political tips. Since Maram- 
bot left us, I have no one to send in 
quest of urgent and confidential infor- 
mation, and the paper suffers in conse- 
quence.” 

Daddy Walter became serious, and 
pushed his spectacles up on to his fore- 
head, in order to look Duroy well in 
the face. Then he said: “It is true that 
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Monsieur Duroy has evidently an orig- 
inal turn of thought. If he will come 
and have a chat with us to-morrow at 
three o’clock, we will settle the mat- 
ter.” Then, after a short silence, turn- 
ing right round towards George, he 
added: “But write us a little series of 
entertaining articles on Algeria at once. 
Relate your experiences, and mix up 
the colonization question with them as 
you did just now. They are facts, gen- 
uine facts, and I am sure that they 
will greatly please our ‘readers. But be 
quick. I must have the first article 
to-morrow or the day after, while the 
subject is being discussed in the Cham- 
ber, in order to catch the public.” 

Madame Walter added, with that 
serious grace which characterized every- 
thing she did, and which lent an air 
of kindness to her words: “And you 
have a charming title, ‘Recollections of 
a Chasseur d’Afrique.’ Is it not, Mon- 
sieur Norbert?” 

The old poet, who had won renown 
late in life, feared and hated newcom- 
ers. He replied dryly: “Yes, excellent, 
provided that the keynote be followed, 
for that is the great difficulty; the exact 
key, what in music is called the pitch.” 

Madame Forestier cast on Duroy a 
smiling and protective glance, the glance 
of a connoisseur, which seemed to say: 
“Yes, you will get on.” Madame de 
Marelle had turned toward him several 
times, and the diamond in her ear quiv- 
ered incessantly as though the drop of 
water were about to fall. 

The little girl remained quiet and se- 
rious, her head bent over her plate. 

But the servant passed round the 
table, filling the blue glasses with Jo- 
hannisberg, and Forestier proposed a 
toast, drinking with a bow to Monsieur 


Walter: ‘Prosperity to the Vie Fran- 
caise.” 

Every one bowed toward the pro- 
prietor, who smiled, and. Duroy, intoxi- 
cated with success, emptied his glass 
at a draught. He would have emptied 
a whole barrel after the same fashion; 
it seemed to him that he could have 
eaten a bullock or strangled a lion. 
He felt a superhuman strength in his 
limbs, unconquerable resolution and un- 
bounded hope in his mind. He was 
now at home among these people. He 
had just taken his position, won his 
place. His glance rested on their faces 
with a new-born assurance, and he ven- 
tured for the first time to address his 
neighbor: 

“You have the prettiest earrings I 
have ever seen, madame.” 

She turned toward him with a smile. 
“Tt was an idea of my own to have 
the diamonds hung like that, just at the 
end of a thread. They really look like 
dewdrops, do they not?” 

He murmured, ashamed of his own 
daring, and afraid of making a fool of 
himself: 

“Tt is charming; but the ear, too, 
helps to set it off.” 

She thanked him with a look, one of 
those woman’s looks that go straight 
to the heart. And as he turned his 
head he again met Madame Forestier’s 
eye, always kindly, but now, as he 
thought, sparkling with a livelier mirth, 
an archness, an encouragement. All the 
men were now talking at once, with 
gesticulations and raised voices. They 
were discussing the great project of 
the metropolitan railway. The subject 
was not exhausted till dessert was fin- 
ished, every one having a deal to say 
about the slowness of the methods of 
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transit in Paris, the inconvenience of 
the tramway, the delays of omnibus 
travelling, and the rudeness of cabmen. 

Then they left the dining-room to 
take coffee. Duroy, in jest, offered his 
arm to the little girl. She gravely 
thanked him, and raised herself on tip- 
toe in order to rest her hand on it. 

On returning to the drawing-room he 
again experienced the sensation of en- 
tering a greenhouse. In each of the four 
corners of the room tall palms unfolded 
their shapely leaves, rising to the ceiling 
and there spreading downward. 

On each side of the fireplace were 
India rubber plants like round columns, 
with the dark-green leaves spreading 
out one above the cther; and on the 
piano two unknown shrubs, one cov- 
ered with crimson flowers, the other 
all white, had the appearance of arti- 
ficial plants, appearing too perfect to be 
real. 

The air was cool and laden with a 
soft, vague perfume that could scarcely 
be defined. The young fellow, now more 
himself, considered the room attentively. 
It was not large; nothing attracted the 
eye except the shrubs, no striking bright 
color, but one felt at ease in it; one 
felt soothed and refreshed, and, as it 
were, caressed by one’s surroundings. 

“Do you take coffee, Monsieur Du- 
~ roy?” And Madame Forestier held out 
a cup toward him with that smile which 
never left her lips. 

“Thank you, madame.” 

He took the cup, and as he bent 
forward to take a lump of sugar from 
the sugar basin carried by the little 
girl, Madame Forestier said to him in 
a low voice: “Be attentive to Madame 
Walter.” 


Then she drew back before he 


could answer. 

He first drank his coffee, which he 
was afraid of spilling on the carpet; 
then, his mind more at ease, he sought 
for some excuse to approach the wife 
of his new chief and begin a conversa- 
tion. All at once he noticed that she 
was holding an empty cup in her hand, 
and as she was at some distance from a 
table, did not know where to put it. 
He darted forward with “Allow me, 
madame.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

He took away the cup and then re- 
turned. 

“Tf you knew, madame,” he began, 
“the happy hours the Vie Francaise 
helped me to pass when I was away in 
the desert. It is really the only paper 
that is readable out of France, for it 
is more literary, wittier and less mo- 
notonous than the others. There is 
something of everything in it.” 

She smiled with amiable indifference 
and answered seriously: 

“Monsieur Walter took a great deal 
of trouble to create this type of news- 
paper which supplies a need of the 
day.” 

And they began to chat. He had an 
easy flow of small talk, a charm in his 
voice and look and an irresistible se- 
ductiveness about his mustache. It 
curled coquettishly about his lips, red- 
dish brown, with a paler tint at its 
curled tips. 

They chatted about Paris, its suburbs, 
the banks of the Seine, watering places, 
summer amusements, all the current 
topics on which one can talk forever 
without wearying one’s self. 

Then as Monsieur Norbert de Varenne 
approached with a liqueur glass in his 
hand, Duroy discreetly withdrew. 
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Madame de Marelle, who had been 
speaking with Madame Forestier, sum- 
moned him. 

“Well, monsieur,” she said abruptly, 
“so you want to try your hand at jour- 
nalism?” 

He spoke vaguely of his projects, and 
then recommenced with her the conver- 
sation he had just had with Madame 
Walter; but as he understood his sub- 
ject better he did it more justice, re- 
peating as his own the things he had 
just heard. And he continually looked 
his companion in the eyes, as though 
to give a deep meaning to what he was 
saying. 

She, in her turn, related anecdotes 
with the easy flow of spirits of a woman 
who knows she is witty and is always 
seeking to appear so, and becoming 
familiar she laid her hand from time 
to time on his arm, and lowered her 
voice to make trifling remarks which 
thus assumed a character of intimacy. 
He would have liked to have shown his 
devotion for her on the spot, to have 
defended her, shown her what he was 
worth, and his delay in his replies to 
her showed the preoccupation of his 
mind. 

But suddenly, without any reason, 
Madame de Marelle called ‘“Laurine!” 
and the little girl came. 

“Sit down here, child; you will catch 
cold near the window.” 

Duroy was seized with a wild long- 
ing to kiss the child. It was as though 
some part of the kiss would reach the 
mother. 

He asked in a gallant and at the 
same time fatherly tone: “Will you 
allow me to kiss you, mademoiselle?” 

The child looked up at him in sur- 
‘prise. 


“Answer, my dear,” said Madame de 
Marelle, laughingly. 

“Ves, sir, this time; but it will not 
do always.” 

Duroy, sitting down, lifted Laurine 
on to his knees and brushed the fine 
curly hair above her forehead with his 
lips. 

Her mother was surprised. “What! 
she has not run away; it is astounding. 
Usually she will only let ladies kiss 
her. You are irresistible, Monsieur Du- 
roy.” 

He blushed without answering and 
gently jogged the little girl on his knee. 

Madame Forestier drew near and ex- 
claimed with astonishment: “What! 
Laurine tamed! What a miracle!” 

Jacques Rival also came up, cigar 
in mouth, and Duroy rose to take leave, 
afraid of spoiling, by some unlucky re- 
mark, the work done, his task of con- 
quest begun. 

He bowed, softly pressed the little 
outstretched hands of the women, and 
then heartily shook those of the men. 
He noted that the hand of Jacques 
Rival, warm and dry, answered cordial- 
ly to his grip; that of Norbert de 
Varenne, damp and cold, slipped through 
his fingers; that of Daddy Walter, cold 
and flabby, was without expression or 
energy; and that of Forestier was plump 
and moist. His friend said to him in a 
low tone: “To-morrow at three o’clock; 
do not forget.” 

“Oh! no, do not fear.” 

When he found himself once more 
on the stairs, he felt a great longing 
to run down them, so great was his 
joy, and he darted forward, going down 
two steps at a time, but suddenly he 
caught sight of a large mirror on the 
second floor landing of a gentleman in 
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a hurry, and he stopped short, ashamed, 

as if he had been caught tripping. 
Then he looked at himself in the glass 

for some time, astonished at being really 


such a handsome fellow, smiled com- 
placently, and, taking leave of his re- 
flection, bowed low to it as one bows 
to a personage of importance. 


CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST STEP 


WHEN George Duroy found himself in 
the street, he hesitated as to what he 
should do. He wanted to run, to dream, 
to walk about thinking of the future 
as he breathed the soft night air, but 
the thought of the series of articles 
asked for by Mr. Walter haunted him, 
and he decided to go home at once and 
set to work. 

He walked along quickly, reached the 
outer boulevard, and followed it as far 
as the Rue Boursault, where he dwelt. 
The house, six stories high, was inhab- 
ited by a score of small households 
of tradespeople and workmen, and he 
experienced a sickening sensation of 
disgust, longing to leave the place and 
live like well-to-do people in a clean 
dwelling, as he ascended the stairs, light- 
ing his way with wax matches up the 
dirty steps, littered with bits of paper, 
cigarette ends and scraps of kitchen 
refuse. 

The young fellow’s room on the fifth 
floor looked into a kind of abyss, the 
huge cut of the Western Railway just 
above the exit of the tunnel by the 
Batignolles Station. Duroy opened his 
window and leaned against the rusty 
iron cross bar. 

Beneath him, at the bottom of the 
dark hole, three motionless red lights 


resembled the eyes of huge wild animals, 
and further on a glimpse could be 
caught of others and of others again 
still further. Every moment whistles, 
prolonged or brief, pierced the silence 
of the night, some close at hand, others 
scarcely audible, coming from the direc- 
tion of Asniéres. Their modulations were 
akin to those of the human voice; one 
of them was approaching, with its plain- 
tive appeal growing louder and louder 
every moment, and soon a big yellow 
light appeared, advancing with a loud 
noise, and Duroy watched the string of 
railway carriages swallowed up in the 
tunnel. 

Then he said to himself: “Come, let’s 
get to work.” 

He placed his light upon the table, 
but at the moment of commencing he 
found that he had only a quire of let- 
ter paper in the place. More’s the pity, 
but he would make use of it by opening 
out each sheet to its full extent. He 
dipped his pen in ink and wrote at the 
head of the page, in his best hand, 
“Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Afrique.” 

Then he tried to frame the opening 
sentence. He remained with his head 
on his hands and his eyes fixed on the 
white sheet spread out before him. 
What should he say? He could no longer 
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‘recall anything of what he had been 
relating a little while back; not an anec- 
dote, not a fact, nothing. 

All at once the thought struck him: 
“T must begin with my departure.” 

And he wrote: “It was in 1874, about 
the middle of May, when France, ex- 
hausted, was resting after the catastro- 
phes of the terrible year.” 

He stopped short, not knowing how 
to lead up to what should follow—his 
embarkation, his voyage, his first im- 
pressions. 

After ten minutes’ reflection, he re- 
solved to put off the introduction till 
the morrow, and set to work at once 
to describe Algiers. 

And he traced on his paper the words: 
“Algiers is a white city,” without being 
able to state anything further. He re- 
called in his mind the pretty white city, 
tumbling as it were like a cascade of 
flat-roofed dwellings from the summit 
of its hills to the sea, but he could no 
longer find a word to express what he 
had seen or what he had felt. ; 

After a violent effort, he added: “It 
is partly inhabited by Arabs.” 

Then he threw down his pen and 
rose from his chair. 

On his little iron bedstead, hollowed 
in the center by the weight of his body, 
he saw his everyday garments lying 
worn and limp and ugly as the cloth- 
ing at the Morgue. On a straw-bottomed 
chair his tall hat, his only one, brim 
uppermost, seemed to be awaiting an 
alms. 

The wall paper, gray with blue bou- 
quets, showed as many stains as flow- 
ers, old, suspicious-looking stains, the 
origin of which could not be defined; 
crushed insects or drops of oil, finger 
tips smeared with pomatum, or soapy 


water scattered while washing. It 
smacked of shabby genteel poverty, the 
poverty of a Paris lodging house. Anger 
rose within him at the wretchedness of 
his mode of living. He said to himself 
that he must get out of it at once; that 
he must finish with this irksome exist- 
ence the very next day. 

A frantic desire to work suddenly 
taking possession of him again, he sat 
down once more at the table and be- 
gan anew to seek for phrases to describe 
the strange and charming physiognomy 
of Algiers, that anteroom of vast and 
mysterious Africa; the Africa of wan- 
dering Arabs and unknown tribes of 
hegroes; that unexplored Africa whose 
improbable-looking animals, seemingly 
made to figure in fairy tales, are some- 
times shown us in zoological gardens; 
ostriches, those exaggerated fowls; ga- 
zelles, those sacred goats; surprising 
and grotesque giraffes, grave-looking 
camels, monstrous hippopotami, shape- 
less rhinoceroses and gorillas, those 
frightful-looking brothers of mankind. 

He vaguely felt ideas occurring to 
him; he might perhaps have uttered 
them, but he could not put them into 
writing. And his impotence exasperating 
him, he got up again, his hands damp 
with perspiration and his temples throb- 
bing. 

His eyes falling on his washing bill, 
brought up that evening by the con- 
clerge, he was suddenly seized with wild 
despair. All his joy vanished in a twink- 
ling, with his confidence in himself and 
his faith in the future. It was all up; 
he could not do anything, he would 
never be anybody; he felt played out, 
incapable, good for nothing, damned. 

And he went and leaned out of the 
window again, just as a train issued 
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from the tunnel with a loud and violent 
noise. It was going away far off, across 
the fields and plains toward the sea. 
And the recollection of his parents 
stirred in Duroy’s breast. It would pass 
near them, that train, within a few 
leagues of their house. He saw it again, 
the little house at the entrance to the 
village of Canteleu, on the summit of 
the slope overlooking Rouen and the 
immense valley of the Seine. 

His father and mother kept a little 
inn, a place where the tradesfolk of 
the suburbs of Rouen came out to 
lunch on Sunday and called “A la Belle 
Vue.” They had wanted to make a 
gentleman of their son, and had sent 
him to college. Having finished his 

studies, and failing in his examination 
for the degree of B.A., he had entered 
the army with the intention of becom- 
ing an officer, a colonel, a general. But, 
disgusted with military life long before 
the completion of his five years’ term 
of service, he had dreamed of making 
a fortune in Paris. 

He came there at the expiration of 
his term of service, despite the en- 
treaties of his father and mother, who, 
their visions having fled, wanted now 
to have him at home with them. In 
his turn, he hoped to achieve a future; 
he foresaw a triumph by means as yet 
vaguely defined in his mind, but which 
he felt sure he could scheme out and 
further. 

His comrades used to say of him: 
“He is a sharp fellow, a schemer, he 
will look out for himself,” and he had 
promised himself to act up to his char- 
acter. 

His inborn conscience of a Norman, 
blunted by the daily dealings ef gar- 
rison life, rendered elastic by pillaging 


shady tricks in business ?=sprgsad 
too, by the notions of honor current 
in the army, military bravado, patriotic 
sentiments, the fine-sounding tales cur- 
rent among non-commissioned officers, 
and the vain glory of the profession of 
arms, had become a kind of trick box 
in which something of everything was 
to be found. 

But the wish to succeed reigned sov- 
ereign in it. 

He had, without noticing it, begun to 
dream again, as he did every evening. 
He pictured to himself some splendid 
love adventure which should bring about 
all at once the realization of his hopes. 
He married the daughter of some banker 
or nobleman whom he met in the street 
and captivated at the first glance. 

The shrill whistle of a locomotive, 
issuing from the tunnel like a big rab- 
bit bolting out of its hole and tearing 
at full speed along the rails toward the 
round house, where it was to rest, awoke 
him from his dream. 

Then, repossessed by the vague and 
joyful hope which ever haunted his 
mind, he wafted a kiss into the night, 
a kiss of love, addressed to the vision 
of the woman he was awaiting, a kiss 
of desire addressed to the fortune he 
coveted. Then he closed his window and 
began to undress, murmuring: 

“J shall feel in a better mood for 
it to-morrow. My thoughts are not clear 
to-night. Perhaps, too, I have had just 
a little too much to drink. One can’t 
work well under those circumstances.” 

He got into bed, blew out his light 
and went off to sleep almost immedi- 
ately. 

He awoke early, as one awakes on 
mornings of hope or of anxiety, and, 
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jumping out of bed, opened his window 
to drink a cup of fresh air, as he 
phrased it. 

The houses of the Rue de Rome op- 
posite, on the other side of the broad 
railway. cut, glittering in the rays of 
the rising sun, seemed to be painted 
with white light. Afar off on the right 
a glimpse was caught of the slopes 
of Argenteuil, the hills of Sannois and 
the windmills of Orgemont, through a 
light bluish mist, like a floating and 
transparent veil cast across the horizon. 

Duroy remained for some minutes 
gazing at the distant landscape, and he 
murmured: “It would be devilish nice 
out there a day like this.” Then he be- 
thought himself that he must set to 
work, and that at once, and also send 
his janitor’s lad, at a cost of ten sous, 
to the office to say that he was ill. 

He sat down at his table, dipped his 
pen in the ink, leaned his forehead on 
his hand, and sought for ideas. All in 
vain—nothing came. 

He was not discouraged, however. He 
thought: “Bah, I am not accustomed 
to it. It is a trade to be learned like 
all other trades. I must have some help 
the first time. I will go and find Fores- 
tier, who will start my article going in 
ten minutes.’ 

And he dressed himself. 

When he got into the street he came 
to the conclusion that it was still too 
early to present himself at the residence 
of his friend, who must be a late sleeper. 
He therefore walked slowly along be- 
neath the trees of the outer boulevard. 
It was not yet nine o’clock when he 
reached the Parc Monceau, fresh from 
its morning watering. Sitting down on a 
bench, he began to dream again. A well- 
dressed young man was walking up and 


down at a short distance, awaiting a 
woman, no doubt. Yes; she appeared, 
closely veiled and walking rapidly, and 
taking his arm, after a brief clasp of 
the hand, they walked off together. A 
riotous need of love broke out in 
Duroy’s heart, a need of amours at once 
distinguished and delicate. He rose and 
resumed his journey, thinking of Fores- 
tier. What luck the fellow had! He 
reached the door at the moment his 
friend was coming out of it. 

“You here at this time of day! What 
do you want of me?” 

Duroy, taken aback at meeting him 
thus, just as he was starting out, stam- 
mered: “You see, you see, I can’t man- 
age to write my article; you know the 
article Monsieur Walter asked me to 
write on Algeria. It is not very sur- 
prising, considering that I have never 
written anything. Practice is needed for 
that as for everything else. I shall get 
used to it very quickly, I am sure, but 
I do not know how to set about be- 
ginning. I have plenty of ideas, but I 
cannot manage to express them.” 

He stopped, hesitatingly, and Fores- 
tier smiled somewhat slyly, saying: “I 
know how it is.” 

Duroy went on: “Yes, it must hap- 
pen to every one when they first be- 
gin. Well, I came, I came to ask you 
for some help. In ten minutes you can 
give me a start, you can show me how 
to shape it. It will be giving me a good 
lesson in style, and really without you 
I do not see how I can manage it.” 

Forestier still smiled, and, tapping his 
old comrade on the arm, said: “Go in 
and see my wife; she will settle your 
business quite as well as I could. I 
have trained her to that kind of work. 
I myself have not time this morning or 
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I would willingly have done it for you.” 
Duroy, suddenly abashed, hesitated, 


_ feeling afraid. 


“But I cannot call on her at this 
time of the day.” 
“Oh! yes, she is up. You will find 


her in my study arranging some notes 


for me.” 

Duroy refused to go upstairs, saying: 
“No. I can’t think of such a thing.” 

Forestier took him by the shoulders, 
twisted him round on his heels, and, 
pushing him toward the staircase, said: 
“Go along, you great donkey, when I 
tell you to. You are not going to oblige 
me to go up these flights of stairs again 
to introduce you and explain the fix 
you are in.” 

Then Duroy made up his mind. 
“Thanks, then; I will go up,” he said. 
“T shall tell her that you forced me, 
positively forced me to come and see 
her.” 

“All right. She won’t scratch your 
eyes out. Above all, don’t forget our 
appointment for three o’clock.” 

“Oh, never fear!” 

Forestier hastened off and Duroy be- 
gan to ascend the stairs slowly, step 
by step, thinking over what he would 


say and feeling uneasy as to his prob- 


able reception. 

The man servant, wearing a blue 
apron and holding a broom in his hand, 
opened the door to him. 

“Master is not at home,” he said, 
without waiting to be spoken to. 

Duroy persisted. 

“Ask Madame Forestier,” said he, 
“whether she will receive me, and tell 
her that I have come from her hus- 
band, whom I met in the street.” 

Then he waited while the man went 
away, returned and, opening a door on 
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the right, said: ‘““Madame will see you, 
sin? 

She was seated in an office armchair 
in a small room, the walls of which 
were wholly hidden by books carefully 
ranged on shelves of black wood. The 
bindings, of various tints, red, yellow, 
green, violet and blue, gave some color 
and liveliness to these monotonous lines 
of volumes. 

She turned round, still smiling. She 
was wrapped in a white dressing-gown, 
trimmed with lace, and as she held 
out her hand, displayed her bare arm 
in its wide sleeve. 

“So soon?” she said and then added: 
“That is not meant for a reproach, but 
a simple question.” 

“Oh, madame, I did not wish to come 
up, but your husband, whom I met 
downstairs, obliged me to do so. I am 
so confused that I dare not tell you 
what brings me.” 

She pointed to a chair, saying: “Sit 
down and tell me about it.” 

She was twirling a pen quill between 
her fingers, and in front of her was a 
half-written page, interrupted by the 
young fellow’s arrival. She seemed quite 
at home at this work table, as much at 
her ease as if in her drawing-room en- 
gaged in every-day duties. A faint per- 
fume emanated from her dressing gown, 
the fresh perfume of a recent toilet. 
Duroy sought to divine, fancied he 
could trace, the outline of her plump, 
youthful figure through the soft ma- 
terial enveloping it. 

She went on, as he did not reply: 
“Well, come, tell me what it is.” 

He murmured hesitatingly: “Well, 
you see—but I really dare not—I was. 
working last night very late and quite 
early this morning on the article upon. 
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Algeria, upon which Monsieur Walter 
asked me to write, and I could not get 
on with it—I tore up all my attempts. 
I am not accustomed to this kind of 
work, and I came to ask Forestier to 
help me this once iy 

She interrupted him, laughing heart- 
ily. “And he told you to come and see 
me? That is a nice thing.” 

“Yes, madame. He said that you 
will get me out of my difficulty better 
than himself, but I did not dare, I did 
not wish to—you understand.” 

She rose, saying: “It will be delight- 
ful to work in collaboration with you 
like that. I am charmed at the notion. 
Come, sit down in my place, for they 
know my handwriting at the office. And 
we will soon turn out a good article.” 

He sat down, took a pen, spread a 
sheet of paper before him and waited. 

Madame Forestier, standing by, 
watched him make these preparations, 
thin took a cigarette from the mantel- 
shelf and lit it. 

“Y cannot work without smoking,” 
said she. “Come, what are you going 
to say?” 

He lifted his head toward her with 
astonishment. 

“But that is just what I don’t know, 
since that is what I came to see you 
about.” 

She replied: “Oh! I will put it in 
order for you. I will make the sauce, 
but then I want the joint.” 

He remained embarrassed before her. 
At length he said hesitatingly: “I should 
like to relate my journey there from the 
beginning.” 

Then she sat down before him on the 
other side of the table, and looking him 
in the eyes: 

“Well, tell it me first; 


for myself 


alone, you understand, slowly and with- 
out forgetting anything, and I will select 
what is to be used of it.” 

But as he did not know where to 
commence, she began to question him 
as a priest would have done in the con- 
fessional, putting precise questions which 
recalled to him forgotten details, people 
encountered and faces merely caught 
sight of. 

When she had made him speak thus 
for about a quarter of an hour, she 
suddenly interrupted him with: 

“Now we will begin. In the first 
place, we will imagine that you are 
narrating your impressions to a friend, 
which will allow you to write a lot of 
tomfoolery, to make remarks of all 
kinds, to be natural and funny if we 
can. Begin: 


“My Dear Henry: You wish to 
know what Algeria is like, and you 
shall. I will send you, having nothing 
else to do in the little cabin of dried 
mud which serves me as a habitation, 
a kind of journal of my life, day by 
day and hour by hour. It will be a 
little spicy at times unfortunately, but 
you are not obliged to show it to your 
lady friends.” 


She paused to relight her cigarette, 
which had gone out, and the faint creak- 
ing of the quill on the paper stopped, 
too. 

“Let us continue,” said she. 

“Algeria is a great French possession 
on the frontiers of the great unknown 
countries called the Desert, the Sahara, 
Central Africa, etc., etc. 

“Algiers is the door, the pretty white 
door of this strange continent. 

“But it is first necessary to get to 
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it, which is not a rosy task for every 
one. I am, you know, an excellent horse- 
man, for I break in the colonel’s horses; 
but a man may be a very good rider 
and a very bad sailor. That is my case. 

“You remember Surgeon-Major Sim- 
bretas, whom we used to call Old Ipe- 
cacuanha, and how when we thought 
ourselves ripe for a twenty-four hours’ 
stay in the infirmary, that blessed so- 
journing place, we would go to see him. 

“How he used to sit on his chair, 
with his fat legs in his red trousers 
wide apart, his hands on his knees’ and 
his elbows stuck out, rolling his great 
eyes and gnawing his white mustache. 

“You remember his favorite prescrip- 
tion: 

“ “This man’s stomach.is out of order. 
Give him a dose of emetic number 
three, according to my formula, and 
then twelve hours off duty, and he will 
be all right.’ 

“Tt was a sovereign remedy, that 
emetic—sovereign and irresistible. One 
swallowed it because one had to. Then 
when one had undergone the effects of 
Old Ipecacuanha’s prescription, one en- 
joyed twelve well-earned hours’ rest. 

“Well, my dear fellow, to reach Africa 
it is necessary to undergo for forty 
hours the effects of another kind of 
irresistible emetic, according to the pre- 
scription of the Compagnie Transatlan- 
tique.” 

She rubbed her hands, delighted with 
the idea. 

She got up and walked about, after 
lighting another cigarette, and dictated 
as she puffed out little whiffs of smoke, 
which, issuing at first through a little 
orifice in the midst of her compressed 
lips, slowly spread and gradually disap- 
peared, leaving in the air faint gray 


lines, a kind of transparent mist, like 
a spider’s web. Sometimes with her 
open hand she would brush aside these 
light traces; at others she would cut 
them asunder with her forefinger and 
then watch with serious attention the 
two halves of the almost impenetrable 
vapor slowly disappear. 

Duroy, with his eyes, followed all 
her gestures, her attitudes, the move- 
ments of her form and features, busied 
with this vague pastime which did not 
preoccupy her thoughts. 

She now imagined the incidents of 
the journey, sketched travelling com- 
panions invented by herself, and a love 
affair. 

Then, sitting down again, she ques- 
tioned Duroy on the topography of 
Algeria, of which she was absolutely 
ignorant. In ten minutes she knew as 
much about it as he did, and she dic- 
tated a little chapter of political and 
colonial geography to coach the reavr 
in such matters and prepare him to 
understand the serious questions which 
were to be brought forward in the fol- 
lowing articles. She continued by a trip 
into the provinces of Orana, a fantastic 
trip, in which it was, above all, a ques- 
tion of women, Moorish, Jewish and 
Spanish. 

“That is what interests most,” she 
said. 

She wound up by a sojourn at Saida, 
at the foot of the great tablelands, and 
by a pretty little intrigue between the 
non-commissioned George Duroy and a 
Spanish work-girl employed at the alfa 
factory at Ain el Hadjar. She described 
their rendezvous at night amid the bare, 
stony hills, with jackals, hyenas and 
Arab dogs yelling, barking, and howling 
among the rocks. 
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And she gleefully uttered the words, 
“To be continued.” Then, rising, she 
added: “That is how one writes an 
article, my dear sir. Sign it, if you 
please.” 

He hesitated. 

“But sign it, I tell you.” 

Then he began to laugh and wrote 
at the bottom of the page “George 
Duroy.” 

She went on smoking as she walked 
up and down, and he still kept look- 
ing at her, unable to find anything to 
say to thank her, happy to be with 
her, filled with gratitude and with the 
pleasure of this new-born intimacy. It 
seemed to him that everything around 
him was part of her, everything down 
to the walls covered with books. The 
chairs, the furniture, the air in which 
the perfume of tobacco was floating 
had about them something good, sweet 
and charming, which emanated from 
her. 

Suddenly she asked: “What do you 
think of my friend, Madame de Ma- 
relle?” 

He was surprised and answered: “I 
think—I think—her very charming.” 

“Ts she not?” 

“Ves, indeed.” 

He longed to add: “But not as charm- 
ing as yourself,” but dared not. 

She resumed: “And if you only knew 
how funny, original and intelligent she 
is. She is a Bohemian—a true Bo- 
hemian. That is why her husband scarce- 
ly cares for her. He only sees her de- 
fects and does not appreciate her good 
qualities.” 

Duroy felt stupefied at learning that 
Madame de Marelle was married, and 
yet it was only natural she should be. 

He said: “Oh! she is married, then. 


And what is her husband?” 

Madame Forestier gently shrugged 
her shoulders and raised her eyebrows, 
with a gesture of incomprehensible 
meaning. 

“Oh! he is an inspector on the North- 
ern Railway. He spends eight days out 
of the month in Paris; what his wife 
calls ‘obligatory duty,’ or ‘week of 
drudgery,’ or ‘holy week.’ When you 
know her better, you will see how bright 
and charming she is. Go and call on her 
one of these days.” 

Duroy no longer thought of leaving. 
It seemed to him that he was going 
to remain here forever; that he was 
at home. 

But the door opened noiselessly, and 
a tall gentleman entered without being 
announced. He stopped short on seeing 
a stranger. Madame Forestier seemed 
troubled for a moment; then she said 
in natural tones, though a slight rosy 
flush had risen to her cheeks: 

“Come in, my dear sir. I must intro- 
duce one of Charles’ old friends, Mon- 
sieur George Duroy, a future journal- 
ist.” Then, in another tone, she added: 
“Our best and most intimate friend, 
the Comte de Vaudrec.” 

The two men bowed, looking each 
other in the eyes, and Duroy at once 
took his leave. 

There was no attempt to detain him. 
He stammered a few thanks, grasped 
the outstretched hand of Madame For- 
estier, bowed again to the newcomer, 
who preserved the cold, grave air of 
a man of position, and went out quite 
disturbed, as if he had made a fool of 
himself. 

On finding himself once more in the 
street he felt sad and uneasy, haunted 
by the vague idea of some hidden an- 
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noyance. He walked on, asking himself 
whence came this sudden melancholy. 
He could not tell, but the stern face 
of the Comte de Vaudrec, already some- 
what aged, with gray hair, and the calm- 
ly insolent look of a very wealthy man, 
constantly recurred to his recollection. 
' He noted that the arrival of this un- 
known, breaking off a charming téte-d- 
téte, had produced in him that chilly, 
despairing sensation that a word over- 
heard, a trifle noticed, the least thing, 
suffices sometimes to bring about. It 
seemed to him, too, that this man, with- 
out his being able to guess why, was 
displeased at finding him there. 

He had nothing more to do till three 
o'clock, and it was not yet noon. He 
had still six francs fifty centimes in his 
pocket, and he went and lunched at the 
Bouillon Duval. Then he prowled about 
the boulevard and as three o’clock 
struck ascended the advertisement stair- 
way of the Vie Frangaise. 

The office boys were seated with 
folded arms on a bench, while, at an 
enclosed desk, an employee was sorting 
the mail that had just arrived. The en- 
tire get-up of the place, intended to 
impress visitors, was perfect. Every one 
had the appearance, bearing, dignity and 
smartness suitable to the anteroom of 
a large daily newspaper. 

“Monsieur Walter, if you please?” 
inquired Duroy. 

“The manager is engaged, sir,” re- 
plied the doorkeeper. ‘Will you take a 
seat, sir?” and he indicated the waiting 
room, already full of people. 

There were men grave, important- 
looking and wearing the ribbon of an 
order, and men with no linen apparent, 
whose frock coats, buttoned up to the 
chin, bore upon the breast stains re- 


calling the outlines of continents and 
seas on geographical maps. There were 
three women among them. One of them 
was pretty, smiling and overdressed and 
had the air of a gay woman; her neigh- 
bor, with a wrinkled, tragic countenance, 
also stylishly dressed, but in a more 
severe fashion, had about her that 
something worn and artificial that old 
actresses generally have, a kind of false 
youth. 

The third woman, in mourning, sat 
in a corner with the air of a grieving 
widow. Duroy thought that she had 
come to ask for charity. 

However, no one was ushered into 
the room beyond, and more than twenty 
minutes had elapsed. 

Duroy was seized with an idea, and, 
going back to the doorkeeper, said: 
“Monsieur Walter made an appointment 
for me to call on him here at three 
o'clock. At all events, see whether my 
friend Monsieur Forestier is here.” 

He was at once ushered along a 
lengthy passage which brought him to 
a large room, where four gentlemen were 
writing at a large table covered with 
green leather. 

Forestier, standing before the fire- 
place, was smoking a cigarette. He 
turned his head as Duroy entered, say- 
ing: “Oh! here you are! Have you seen 
the governor? 

“Come with me. I will take you in 
to see the governor. Otherwise you 
might be getting moldy here till seven 
in the evening.” 

They recrossed the waiting-room, in 
which the same people were waiting in 
the same order. As soon as Forestier 
appeared, the young woman and the 
old actress, rising quickly, came up to 
him. He took them aside, one after the 
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other, into the bay window, and, al- 
though they took care to talk in low 
tones, Duroy noticed that they were 
on familiar terms. 

Then, having passed through two pad- 
ded doors, they entered the manager’s 
room. The business which had detained 
him for an hour or so was nothing 
more than a game of écarté with some 
of the gentlemen with flat-brimmed hats 
whom Duroy had noticed the night be- 
fore. 

Monsieur Walter dealt and played 
with concentrated attention and cau- 
ticusly, while his adversary threw down, 
picked up and handled the light bits 
of colored pasteboard with the swift- 
ness, skill and grace of a practical 
player. Norbert de Varenne, seated in 
the managerial armchair, was writing 
an article; Jacques Rival, stretched at 
full length on the couch, was smok- 
ing a cigar with his eyes closed. 

The room smelt close with that 
blended odor of leather-covered furni- 
ture, stale tobacco and printing ink pe- 
culiar to editors’ rooms and familiar 
to all journalists. Upon the black wood 
table, inlaid with brass, lay an incredible 
pile of papers, letters, cards, newspa- 
pers, magazines, bills and printed mat- 
ter of every description. 

Forestier shook hands with the watch- 
ers standing behind the card players, 
and without a word watched the prog- 
tess of the game, then as soon as Daddy 
Walter had won he said: “Here is my 
friend Duroy.” 

The manager glanced sharply at the 
young fellow over the glasses of his 
spectacles and said: 

“Have you brought my article? It 
would fit in very well to-day with the 
Morel debate.” 


Duroy took the sheets of paper folded 
in four from his pocket, saying: “Here 
it is, sir.” 

The manager seemed pleased and re- 
marked with a smile: “Very good, very 
good. You are a man of your word. 
You must look through this for me, 
Forestier.” 

But Forestier hastened to reply: “It 
is not worth while, Monsieur Walter. 
I went over it with him to give him a 
lesson in the tricks of the trade. It is 
very well done.” 

And the manager, who was gather- 
ing up the cards dealt by a tall, thin 
gentleman, a deputy belonging to the 
Left Centre, remarked with indifference: 
“All right then.” 

Forestier, however, did not let him 
begin the new game, but, stooping, 
murmured in his ear: “You know you 
promised me to take on Duroy to re- 
place Marambot. Shall I engage him on 
the same terms?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Taking his friend’s arm, the journal- 
ist led him away from the table, while 
Monsier Walter resumed the game. 

Norbert de Varenne had not lifted his 
head; he did not appear to have seen 
or recognized Duroy. Jacques Rival, on 
the contrary, had shaken his hand with 
the marked and demonstrative energy 
of a good fellow who may be reckoned 
upon in case of any little difficulty. 

They passed through the waiting 
room again, and as every one looked 
at them, Forestier said to the youngest 
of the women in a tone loud enough 
to be heard by the rest: ‘““The manager 
will see you directly. He is just now 
engaged with two members of the Bud- 
get Committee.” 

Then he passed swiftly on, with a 
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hurried, business-like air, as though 
about to draft at once an article of the 
utmost importance. 

As soon as they were back in the 
editor’s room, Forestier said to Duroy: 
“Report here every day at three o’clock, 
and I will tell you the places you are 
to go to during the day, or evening, 
or the next morning. One—I will give 
you, first of all, a letter of introduction 
to the chief of police, who will put 
you in touch with one of his subordi- 
nates. You will arrange with him to ob- 
tain all the important news, official and 
quasi-official information, you know. In 
all matters of detail you will apply to 
Saint-Potin, who is up in the work. 
You can see him by and by or to- 
morrow. Above all, cultivate the knack 
of dragging information out of the men 
I send you to see and of obtaining an 
entrance everywhere, in spite of closed 


doors. You will’ receive for this a sal- 
ary of two hundred francs a month, 
with two sous a line for the paragraphs 
you glean and two sous a line for all 
articles written by you, to order, on 
different subjects.” 

Duroy drank a glass of beer with his 
new comrades and then said to his 
friend: “What am I to do now?” 

“T have nothing for you to-day. You 
can go if you want to.” 

“And our—our—article, will it go in 
to-night?” 

“Yes, but do not bother yourself 
about it; I will correct the proofs. Write 
the continuation for to-morrow, and 
come here at three o’clock, the same as 
to-day.” 

After shaking hands with every one, 
Duroy went down the gorgeous stair- 
case with a light heart. 


CHAPTER IV 


LESSONS IN JOURNALISM 


Duroy slept badly, so excited was he 
by the wish to see his article in print. 
He was up as soon as it was day- 
light and was prowling about the streets 
long before the hour at which the por- 
ters from the newspaper offices run with 
their papers from kiosk to kiosk. 

He went on to the Saint Lazare ter- 
minus, knowing that the Vie Francaise 
would be delivered there before it 
reached his own district. As he was still 
too early, he wandered up and down 
on the footpath. 

He saw the newspaper vendor arrive, 


open her newsstand, and then saw a 
man bearing on his head a pile of 
papers. He rushed forward. There were 
the Figaro, the Gil Blas, the Gaulois, 
the Evénement and two or three morn- 
ing journals, but the Vie Francaise was 
not among them. Fear seized him. Sup- 
pose the “Souvenirs d’un Chasseur 
d’Afrique”’ had been kept over for the 
next day, or that by chance they had 
not at the last moment seemed suitable 
to Daddy Walter! 

Turning back to the kiosk, he saw 
that the paper was on sale without his 
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having seen it. 

He darted forward, unfolded it after 
having thrown down three sous, and 
ran through the headings of the articles 
on the first page. Nothing. His heart be- 
gan to beat, and he experienced strong 
emotion on reading at the foot of a 
column in large letters, “George Duroy.” 
It was in; what happiness! 

He began to walk along unconscious- 
ly, the paper in his hand and his hat 
on one side of his head, with a longing 
to stop the passers-by in order to say 
to them: “Buy this, buy this; there is 
an article by me in it.’”’ He would have 
liked to have bellowed with all the 
power of his lungs, like some vendor 
of papers at night on the boulevards, 
“Read the Vie Francaise; read George 
Duroy’s article, ‘Souvenirs d’un Chas- 
seur d’Afrique.’ ” 

And suddenly he felt a wish to read 
this article himself, to read it in a 
public place, a café, in sight of all. He 
looked about for some establishment 
already filled with customers. He had 
to walk in search of one for some time. 
He sat down at last outside a kind 
of wine shop, where several customers 
were already installed, and began to 
read his article, and several times said 
aloud: “Very good, very well put,” to 
attract the attention of his neighbors 
and inspire them with the wish to know 
what there was in this sheet. Then, on 
going away, he left it on the table. 

He thought: “What shall I do now?” 
And he decided to go to his office, take 
his month’s salary and tender his resig- 
nation. He felt a thrill of anticipatory 
pleasure at the thought of the faces that 
would be pulled by the chief of his room 
and by his colleagues. The notion of the 
bewilderment of the chief above all 


charmed him. 

He walked slowly, so as not to get 
there too early, the cashier’s office not 
opening before ten o’clock. 

His office was a large, gloomy room 
in which gas had to be kept burning 
almost all day long in winter. It looked 
into a narrow courtyard, with other 
offices on the farther side of it. There 
were eight clerks there, besides a sub- 
chief hidden behind a screen in one 
corner. 

Duroy first went to get the hundred 
and eighteen francs twenty-five centimes 
enclosed in a yellow envelope and placed 
in the drawer of the pay clerk, and then, 
with a conquering air, entered the large 
room in which he had already spent 
sO many days. 

As soon as he came in the sub-chief, 
Monsieur Potel, called out to him: ‘Ah! 
it is you, Monsieur Duroy? The chief 
has already asked for you several times. 
You know that he will not allow any 
one to plead illness two days running 
without a doctor’s certificate.” 

Duroy, who was standing in the mid- 
dle of the room preparing his sensa- 
tional effect, replied in a loud voice: 

“As if I cared whether he does or 
not!” 

There was a movement of amaze- 
ment among the clerks, and Monsieur 
Potel’s face appeared, filled with aston- 
ishment, above the screen which shut 
him up as in a box. At length the sub- 
chief said hesitatingly: “What did you 
say?” 

“T said that it makes no difference to 
me. I have only called to-day to tender 
my resignation. I am engaged on the 
staff of the Vie Francaise at five hun- 
dred francs a month and extra pay for 
all I write. Indeed, I made my début 
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this morning.” 

The effect was overwhelming. No one 
stirred. 

Duroy went on: “I will go and in- 
form Monsieur Perthuis and then come 
and wish you good-by.” 

And he went in search of the chief, 
who exclaimed on seeing him: “Ah! 
here you are. You know that I won’t 
have . 

His late employee cut him short: 
“Tt’s not worth while roaring like that.’ 

Monsieur Perthuis, a stout man, as 
red as a turkeycock, was choked with 
astonishment. 

Duroy continued: “I have had enough 
of this crib. I made my début this morn- 
ing in journalism, where I am assured 
of a very good position. I have the 
honor to bid you good-day.” 

And he went out. He was avenged. 

As he promised, he went and shook 
hands with his old colleagues, who 
scarcely dared speak to him, for they 
had overheard his conversation with the 
chief, the door having remained open. 

He found himself in the street again, 
with his salary in his pocket. He had 
a substantial breakfast at a good but 
cheap restaurant he was acquainted 
with, and having again purchased the 
Vie Francaise and left it on the table, 
went into several shops, where he 
bought some trifles, solely for the sake 
of ordering them to be sent home and 
giving his name—‘George Duroy,” with 
the addition, “I am the editor of the 
Vie Francaise.” 

Then he gave the name of the street 
and the number, taking care to add: 
“Leave it with the janitor.” 

As he had still some time to spare, 
he went into -the shop of a lithographer, 
who wrote visiting cards at a moment’s 


notice, before the eyes of passers-by, 
and had a hundred, bearing his new 
Occupation under his name, printed off 
while he waited. 

Then he went to the office of the 
paper. 

Forestier received him loftily, as one 
receives a subordinate. “Ah! here you 
are. Good. I have several things for 
you to attend to. Just wait ten minutes. 
I will finish what I am about.” 

And he went on with a letter he was 
writing. 

At the other end of the large table 
a fat, bald, little man, with a very 
pale puffy face, and a white and shin- 
ing head, was writing with his nose on 
the paper owing to extreme short- 
sightedness. Forestier said to him: “I 
say, Saint-Potin, when are you going to 
interview those people?” 

“At four o’clock.” 

“Take young Duroy with you and 
show him the tricks of the trade.” 

Then turning to his friend, Forestier 
added: “Have you brought the contin- 
uation of the Algerian article? The 
opening this morning was very success- 
ful.” 

Duroy, taken aback, stammered: 
“No, I thought I should have time this 
afternoon. I had heaps of things to do. 
I was not able.” 

The other shrugged his shoulder with 
a dissatisfied air. “If you are not more 
exact than that you will spoil your 
future. Daddy Walter was reckoning on 
your copy. I will tell him it will be 
ready to-morrow. If you think you are 
to be paid for doing nothing, you are 
mistaken.” 

Then, after a short silence, he added: 
“The deuce! One must strike the iron 
while it is hot.” 
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Saint-Potin saying: “I am 
ready.” 

Then Forestier, leaning back in his 
chair, assumed a serious attitude in 
order to give his instructions, and turn- 
ing to Duroy, said: “See here. Within 
the last two days the Chinese general, 
Li Theng Fao, has arrived at the Hotel 
Continental, and the Rajah Taposahib 
Ramaderao Pali at the Hotel Bristol. 
You will go and interview them.” Turn- 
ing to Saint-Potin, he continued: “Don’t 
forget the main points I told you about. 
Ask the general and the rajah their 
opinion upon the action of England in 
the East, their ideas upon her system 
of colonization and domination and their 
hopes respecting the intervention of 
Europe and especially of France.” He 
was silent for a moment, and then add- 
ed in a theatrical aside: “It will be 
most interesting to our readers to learn 
at the same time what is thought in 
China and in India upon these matters 
which are of such intense interest at 
this moment.” He continued for the 
benefit of Duroy: “Watch how Saint- 
Potin sets to work; he is a capital re- 
porter, and try to learn the trick of 
pumping a man dry in five minutes.” 

As soon as they had crossed the 
threshold, Saint-Potin began to laugh 
and said to Duroy: “There’s a .bluffer 
for you. He even tried to bluff us. One 
would really think he took us for his 
readers.” 

They reached the boulevard, and the 
reporter observed: “Will you have a 
drink?” 

“Certainly. It is awfully hot.” 

They turned into a café and ordered 
cooling drinks. Saint-Potin began to 
talk. He talked about the paper and 
every one connected with it with an 


rose, 


te 
abundance of astonishing details. 

“The governor? A regular Jew. 

“And yet a good fellow who believes 
in nothing, and does every one. His 
paper, which is Governmental, Catholic, 
Liberal, Republican, Orleanist, pay your 
money and take your choice, was only 
started to help him in his speculations 
on the Bourse and bolster up his other. 
schemes. At that game he is very clever, 
and nets millions through companies 
without four sous of genuine capital. 

“And he says things worthy of Bal- 
zac, the old shark. The other day I was 
in his room with that old tub, Norbert, 
and that Don Quixote, Rival, when 
Montelin, our business manager, came in 
with his morocco portfolio, that port- 
folio that every one in Paris knows, 
under his arm, Walter raised his head 
and asked, ‘What news?’ Montelin an- 
swered simply, ‘I have just paid the 
sixteen thousand francs we owed the 
paper maker.’ The governor gave a 
jump, an astonishing jump. ‘What do 
you mean?’ said he. ‘I have just paid 
Monsieur Privas,’ replied Montelin. 
‘But you are mad.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Why—why 
—why——’ He took off his spectacles 
and wiped them. ‘Why? Because we 
could have obtained a reduction of 
from four to five thousand francs.’ 
Montelin replied, in astonishment: ‘But, 
sir, all the accounts were correct, 
checked up by me and passed by your- 
self.’ Then the governor, quite serious 
again, observed: ‘What a fool you are! 
Don’t you know, Monsieur Montelin, 
that one should always let one’s debts 
mount up, in order to offer to compro- — 
mise?’ ”’ 

And Saint-Potin added, with a know- 
ing shake of his head: “Eh! isn’t that 
worthy of Balzac?” 
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Duroy had not read Balzac, but he 
replied: “By Jove, yes.” 

Then the reporter spoke of Madame 
Walter, an old goose; of Norbert de 
Varenne, an old failure; of Rival, a 
copy of Fervacques. Next he came to 
_ Forestier. “As to him, he has been lucky 

in marrying his wife, that is all.” 

Duroy asked: “What is his wife, 
really?” 

Saint-Potin rubbed his hands. “Oh! 
‘a deep one, a smart woman. Comte de 
Vaudrec gave her a dowry. and married 
her off.” 

Duroy suddenly felt a cold shiver 
run through him, a tingling of the 
nerves, a longing to smack this prattler 
on the face. But he merely interrupted 
him by saying: 

“And your name is Saint-Potin?” 

The other replied simply enough: 

“No, my name is Thomas. It is in 
the office that they have nicknamed me 
Saint-Potin.” 

Duroy, as he paid for the drinks, 
observed: “But it seems to me that 
time is getting on, and. that we have 
two noble foreigners to call on.” 

Saint-Potin began to laugh. “You'are 
still green. So you fancy that I am 
going to ask that Chinaman and that 
Hindoo. what. they think of England? 
As if I did not know better than :them- 
selves what they ought to think in 
order to please the readers of the Vie 
Francaise. I have already interviewed 
five hundred of these Chinese, Persians, 
Hindoos, Chilians, Japanese and others. 
They all reply the same, according to 
me. I have only to take my article 
on the last comer and copy it word 
for word: What has to be changed, 
though, is their appearance, their names, 
their titles, their. age and their suite. 


Oh! on that point it does not do to 
make a mistake, for I should be snapped 
up sharp by the Figaro or the Gaulois. 
But on these matters the hall porters 
at the Hotel Bristol and the Hétel Con- 
tinental will put me right in five min- 
utes. We will smoke a cigar as we 
walk there. Five francs cab hire to 
charge to the paper. That is how one 
sets about it, my dear fellow, when 
one is. practical.” 

“Tt must be worth something to be 
a reporter under these circumstances,” 
said Duroy. 

The journalist replied mysteriously: 
“Yes, but nothing pays so well as para- 
graphs, on account of the veiled Se 
vertisements.” 

They had got up and were passing 
down the boulevard toward the Made- 
leine. Saint-Potin suddenly observed to 
his companion: “You know if you have 
anything else to do, I shall not need 
you in any way.” 

Duroy shook hands and left him. 
The notion of the article to be written 
that evening worried him, and he be. 
gan to think. 

Having dined at a wine shop near the 
Arc de Triomphe, he walked slowly 
home along the outer boulevards and 
sat down at his table to work. But as 
soon as he had the sheet of blank paper 
before his eyes, all the materials that 
he had accumulated fled from his mind 
as though his brain had evaporated. 

After an hour of effort and five sheets 
of paper disfigured by opening phrases 
that had no continuation, he said to 
himself: “I am not yet broken in to 
the business. I must have another les- 
son.” And all at once the prospect of 
another morning’s work with Madame 
Forestier filled him with anticipation. 
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It was past ten when he rang his 
friend’s bell. 

The man servant replied: “Master is 
busy at work.” 

Duroy had not thought that the hus- 
band might be at home. He insisted, 
however, saying: “Tell him that I have 
called on a matter requiring immediate 
attention.” 

After waiting five minutes, he was 
shown into the study in which he had 
passed such a pleasant morning. In the 
chair he had occupied Forestier was 
now seated writing, while his wife in 
the same white gown leaned against the 
mantelpiece and dictated, cigarette in 
mouth. 

Duroy, halting on the threshold, mur- 
mured: “I really beg your pardon; I 
am afraid I am disturbing you.” 

His friend, turning his head toward 
him—an angry face, too—growled: 
“What is it you want now? Be quick; 
we are pressed for time.” 

The intruder, taken aback, stam- 
mered: “It is nothing; I beg your par- 
don.” 

But Forestier, growing angry, ex- 
claimed: “Come, hang it all, don’t waste 
time about it; you have not forced 
your way in just for the sake of wish- 
ing us good-morning, I suppose?” 

Then Duroy, greatly perturbed, made 
up his mind. 

“No—you see—the fact is—I can’t 
quite manage my article—and you were 
—so—so kind last time—that I hoped 
—that I ventured to come——” 

Forestier cut him short. “You have 
plenty of assurance. So you think I am 
to do your work, and that all you have 
to do is call on the cashier at the end 
of the month to draw your screw? No; 
that is too good.” 


The young woman went on smoking 
without saying a word, and with a 
vague smile, which seemed like an ami- 
able mask, concealing the irony of her 
thoughts. 

Duroy, coloring up, stammered: “Ex- 
cuse me—I thought——~’ Then sud- 
denly, and in a clear voice, he went 
on: “I beg your pardon a thousand 
times, madame, while again thanking 
you most sincerely for the charming 
article you produced for me _ yester- 
day.” He bowed, remarked to Charles, 
“T shall be at the office at three,” and 
went out. ; : 

He walked home rapidly, grumbling: 
“Well, I will do it all alone, and they 
shall see x 

Scarcely .had he got in than, excited 
by anger, he began to write. He con- 


‘tinued the adventure begun by Madame 


Forestier, heaping up details of catch- 
penny romance, surprising incidents 
and inflated descriptions with the style 
of a schoolboy and the phraseology of 
the barrack-room. Within an hour he 
had finished an article which was a 
chaos of nonsense and took it with 
every assurance to the Vie Francaise. 

The first person he met was Saint- 


Potin, who, grasping his hand with the 


energy of an accomplice, said: ‘You 
have read my interview with the Chi- 
nese and the Hindoo? Isn’t it funny? 
It has amused every one. And I did not 
even get a glimpse of them.” 

Duroy, who had not read anything, 
at once took up the paper and ran his 
eye over-a long article, headed: “India 
and China,” while the reporter pointed 
out the most interesting passages. 

Forestier came in hurriedly, saying: 

“Good; I want both of you.” And he 
mentioned a number of political items 
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that would have to be obtained that 
very afternoon. Duroy held out his 
article. “Here is the continuation about 
Algeria.” 

“Very good. Hand it over and I will 
give it to the governor.” 

That was all. 

Saint-Potin led away his new col- 
league, and when they were in the 
passage, he said to him: “Have you seen 
the cashier?” 

“No; why?” 

“Why? To draw your money. You 
see, you should always draw a month 
in advance. One never knows what 
may happen.” 

“Why—lI ask for nothing better.” 

“T will introduce you to the cashier. 
He will make no difficulty about it. 
They pay well here.” 

Duroy went and drew his two hun- 
dred francs, with twenty-eight more for 
his article of the day before, which, 
added to what remained of his salary 
from the railway company, gave him 
three hundred and forty francs in his 
pocket. He had never owned such a 
sum, and thought himself possessed of 
wealth for an indefinite period. 

When evening had come, Duroy, who 
had nothing more to do, thought of 
going again to the Folies-Bergére, and 
putting a bold face on it, went up to 
the box office. 

“T am George Duroy, on the staff 
of the Vie Frangaise. I came here the 
other day with Monsieur Forestier, who 
promised to see about my being given 
a pass. I do not know whether he has 
thought of it.” 

The list was referred to. His name 
was not entered. However, the box- 
office keeper, a very affable man, at 
once said: “You can go in all the same, 


sir, and write to the manager, who, I 
am sure, will attend to it.” 

He went in and almost immediately 
met Rachel, the woman he had met 
the first evening. She came up to him, 
saying: “Good-evening, ducky. Are you 
quite well?” 

“Very well, thanks; and you?” 

“I am all right. Do you know I 
have dreamed of you twice since last 
time.” 

And, lifting her eyes toward the 
young man’s mustache, she took his arm 
and leaned lovingly upon it. 

“Let us go and have a grenadine first 
of all,” she remarked. “And then we 
will take a stroll together. I should like 
to go to the Opéra like this, with you, 
to show you off.” 

It was broad day when he arose the 
next morning, and the notion occurred 
to him to buy the Vie Frangaise. He 
opened the paper with feverish hand. 
His article was not there, and he stood 
on the footpath, anxiously running his 
eye down the printed columns with the 
hope of at length finding what he was 
in search of. A weight suddenly op- 
pressed his heart. 

Entering ‘the office some hours later, 
he went to see Monsieur Walter. 

“TI was surprised at not seeing my 
second article on Algeria in the paper 
this morning, sir,” said he. 

The manager raised his head and re- 
plied in a dry tone: “I gave it to your 
friend Forestier and asked him to read 
it through. He did not think it up to 
the mark; you must rewrite it.” 

Duroy, in a rage, went out without 
saying a word, and abruptly entering his 
old comrade’s room, said: “Why didn’t 
you let my article go in this morning?” 

“The governor thought it poor, and 
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told me to give it back to you to do 
over again. There it is.” And he pointed 
to the copy, unfolded, beneath a paper 
weight. 

Duroy, abashed, could find nothing 
to say in reply, and as he was putting 
his prose into his pocket, Forestier went 
on: “To-day you must first of all go 
to the police department.” And he pro- 
ceeded to give a list of business errands 
and items of news to be attended to. 

Duroy went off without being able to 
think of the cutting remark he wished 
to utter. He brought back his article 
the next day. It was returned to him 
again. 

Having rewritten it a third time and 
finding it still refused, he understood 
that he was trying to go ahead too 
fast, and that Forestier’s hand alone 
could help him on his way. He did 
not, therefore, say anything more about 
the “Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Af- 
rique,” but resolved to be adaptable and 
crafty, since it was necessary, and, while 
awaiting something better, to zealously 
discharge his duties as a reporter. 

He became familiar with the secrets 
of theatrical and political life, with the 
waiting-rooms of statesmen and the 
lobby of the Chamber of Deputies; the 
important countenances of Cabinet of- 
ficials, and the grim looks of sleepy 
doorkeepers. He was in continual com- 
munication with ministers, janitors, gen- 
erals, police agents, princes, pimps, cour- 
tesans, ambassadors, bishops, priests, 
adventurers, men of fashion, card- 
sharpers, cab-drivers, waiters and many 


others, having become the interested 
yet indifferent friend of all these; con- 
founding them together in his estima- 
tion, measuring them with the same 
measure, judging them with the same 
eye, through having to see them every 
day and at any hour, without any 
change of ideas, and to converse with 
them all on the same matter, bearing 
on his own business. He compared him- 
self to a man who had to drink of 
samples of every kind of wine one after 
the other, and who would soon be un- 
able to tell Chateau Margaux from 
Argenteuil. 

He soon became a remarkable re- 
porter. However, as he only got ten 
centimes a line in addition to his sal- 
ary of two hundred francs a month, 
and as life on the boulevards and in 
cafés and restaurants is costly, he never 
had a penny, and was disgusted with 
his poverty. There must be some trick, 
he thought, as he saw some of his 
colleagues with their pockets full of 
money without ever being able to un- 
derstand what secret methods they em- 
ployed to procure this abundance. He 
enviously suspected unknown and sus- 
picious transactions, services rendered, 
a whole system of graft carried on and 
tolerated. He would have to solve the 
mystery, enter into a tacit partnership, 
obtrude himself on the comrades who 
were dividing the spoils without him. 

And of an evening, as he watched 
the trains go by from his window, he 
would think over the best method to 
attain this end. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST AFFAIR 


fwo months had gone by, Septem- 
ber was at hand, and the rapid fortune 
which Duroy had hoped for seemed to 
him slow in coming. He was, above all, 
distressed at the social mediocrity of his 
position, and did not see by what path 
he could scale the heights on which 
one finds respect, power and money. 
He felt shut up in the middle-class call- 
ing of a reporter, so walled in as to be 
unable to get out of it. He was appreci- 
ated, but only in accordance with his 
position. Even Forestier, to whom he 
rendered a thousand services, no longer 
invited him to dinner, and treated him 
in every way as an inferior, though 
still accosting him as a friend. 

From time to time, it is true, Duroy, 
seizing an opportunity, got in a short 
article, and having acquired through his 
news items a mastery over his pen, and 
a tact which he lacked when he wrote 
his second article on Algeria, no longer 
ran any risk of having his descriptions 
of facts refused. But between this and 
drawing on his imagination for a story, 
or writing authoritatively on political 
questions, there was as great a differ- 
ence as between driving in the Bois de 
Boulogne as the coachman or as the 
owner of the carriage. That which 
humiliated him above everything was 
to see the doors of society closed to 
him, not to meet people on equal terms, 
to be unable to have close friendships 
with those of the opposite sex, although 
several well-known actresses had occa- 
sionally received him with an interested 
familiarity. 


He had often thought of calling on 
Madame Forestier, but the recollection 
of their last meeting checked and 
humiliated him; and, besides, he was 
awaiting an invitation to do so from her 
husband. Then the recollection of 
Madame de Marelle occurred to him, 
and recalling that she had asked him 
to come and see her, he called one after- 
noon when he had nothing to do. 

“T am always at home till three 
o’clock,” she had said. 

He rang at the bell of her residence, 
a fourth floor in the Rue de Verneuil, 
at half-past two. 

At the sound of the bell a servant: 
opened the door, an untidy girl, who 
tied her cap-strings as she replied: 
“Yes, madame is at home, but I don’t 
know whether she is up.” 

And she pushed open the drawing- 
room door, which was ajar. Duroy went 
in. The room was fairly large, scantily 
furnished and neglected-looking. 

Duroy sat down immediately. He 
waited a long time. Then the door 
opened and Madame de Marelle came 
running in, wearing a Japanese morn- 
ing gown of rose-colored silk, embroid- 
ered with golden landscapes, blue 
flowers and white birds. 

“How good of you to come and see 
me!” she exclaimed. “I had made up 
my mind that you had forgotten me.” 

She held out both her hands with a 
delighted air, and Duroy, whom the. 
commonplace appearance of the room 
had put at his ease, kissed one of them, 
as he had seen Norbert de Varenne do, 
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She begged him to sit down, and then, 
looking him over from head to foot, 
said: “How you have changed! You 
have improved in looks. Paris has done 
you good. Come, tell me the news.” 

And they began to gossip at once, as 
if they had been old acquaintances. 

Suddenly Madame de Marelle ex- 
claimed in astonishment: “It is strange 
how I get on with you. It seems to me 
as though I had known you for ten 
years. We shall become good friends, 
no doubt. Are you willing?” 

He answered: “Certainly,” 
smile which said still more. 

She went on talking, each phrase 
sparkling with that ready wit of which 
she had acquired the habit, just as a 
workman acquires the knack needed to 
accomplish a task that seems difficult 
to others. He listened, thinking: ‘All 
this is worth remembering. A man 
could write charming articles of Paris 
gossip by getting her to chat over the 
events of the day.” 

Some one tapped softly, very softly, 
at the door by which she had entered, 
and she called out: “You can come in, 
pets” 

Her little girl made her appearance, 


with a 


walked straight up to Duroy and held - 


Out her hand to him. The astonished 
mother murmured: “But this is a com- 
plete conquest. I no longer recognize 
Nena 

The young fellow, having kissed the 
child, made her sit down beside him, 
and with a serious manner asked her 
pleasant questions as to what she had 
been doing since they last met. She re- 
plied in her little flute-like voice, with 
her grave and grown-up air. 


The clock struck three and the jour- 
nalist rose, 


“Come often,” said Madame de Ma- 
relle, “and we will chat as we have 
done to-day; it will always give me 
pleasure. But how is it one no longer 
sees you at the Forestiers’?”’ 

He replied: “Oh! for no special rea- 
son. I have been very busy. I hope to 
meet you there again one of these 
days.” 

He went out, his heart full of hope, 
though without knowing why. 

He did not speak to Forestier of this 
visit. But he retained a recollection of 
it the following days, and more than the 
recollection. 

He paid a second visit a few days 
later. 

The maid ushered him into the draw- 
ing-room and Laurine at once appeared. 
She no longer held out her hand, but 
her forehead, and said: “Mamma told 
me to request you to wait for her. She 
will be a quarter of an hour, because 
she is not dressed yet. I will keep you 
company.” ; 

Duroy, who was amused by the cere- 
monious manners of the little girl, re- 
plied: “Certainly, mademoiselle. I shall 
be delighted to pass a quarter of an 
hour with you, but I warn you that for 
my part I am not at all serious, and 
that I play all day long, so I suggest a 
game of tag.” 

The girl was astounded; then she 
smiled as a woman would have done at 
this idea, which shocked her a little as 
well as astonished her, and murmured: 
“Rooms are not meant to play in.” 

He said: “It is all the same to me. I 
play everywhere. Come, catch me.” 

And he began to run round the 
table, enticing her to come after him, 
which she did, smiling with a species of 
polite condescension. Suddenly, just as 
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she thought she had him, he seized her 
in his arms, and lifting her to the ceil- 
ing, exclaimed: “Tag.” 

The delighted child wriggled her legs 
to escape and laughed with all her heart. 

Madame de Marelle came in at that 
moment and was amazed. ‘What, 
Laurine, Laurine playing! You are a 
sorcerer, sir.” 

He put down the little girl, kissed 
her mother’s hand, and they sat down 
with the child between them. They 
began to chat, but Laurine, usually so 
silent, kept talking all the while and had 
to be sent to her room. She obeyed 
without a word, but with tears in her 
eyes. 

As soon as they were alone Madame 
de Marelle lowered her voice. ““You do 
not know, but I have a grand scheme, 
and I have thought of you. This is it. 
As I dine every week at the Forestiers’, 
I return their hospitality from time to 
time at some restaurant. I do not like 
to entertain company at home; my 
household is not arranged for that, and, 
besides, I do not understand anything 
about domestic affairs. I like to live as 
I please. So I entertain them now and 
then at a restaurant, but it is not very 
lively when there are only we three, and 
my own acquaintances scarcely assimi- 
late with them. I tell you all this in 
order to explain a somewhat irregular 
invitation. You understand, do you not, 
that I want you to make one of us on 
Saturday at the Café Riche at half-past 
seven. You know the place?” 

He accepted with pleasure, and she 
went on: “There will be only four of 
us.” 

He left her, retaining, as before, the 
sense of her continued presence_as in a 
species of hallucination. And _ he 


awaited the day of the dinner with 
growing impatience. 

Having hired, the second time, an 
evening suit—his funds not yet allow- 
ing him to buy one—he arrived first at 
the rendezvous, a few minutes before 
the time. He was ushered up to the 
second story and into a small private 
dining-room hung with red and white, 
its single window opening on to the 
boulevard. A square table, laid for four, 
displayed a white cloth, so shining that 
it seemed to be varnished, and glasses 
and silver that glittered brightly in the 
light of the twelve candles of two tall 
candelabra. He heard throughout the 
huge house a confused murmur, the 
murmur of a large restaurant, the clat- 
tering of glass and silver, the hurried 
steps of the waiters, deadened by the 
carpets in the passages, and the open- 
ing of doors, letting out the sound of 
voices from the numerous private 
rooms in which people were dining. 
Forestier came in and shook hands with 
him with a cordial familiarity which he 
never displayed at the office of the Vie 
Francaise. 

“The ladies are coming together,” 
said he; “these little dinners are very 
pleasant.” 

Then he glanced at the table, turned 
off a gas jet that was turned low, closed 
one sash of the window on account of 
the draught, and chose a sheltered place 
for himself, with the remark: “I must 
be careful; I have been better for a 
month, and now I feel worse again these 
last few days. I must have caught cold 
on Tuesday coming out of the theatre.” 

The door was opened, and, followed 
by a waiter, the two ladies appeared. 

As Duroy bowed to Madame Fores- 
tier she scolded him for not having 
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come to see her again. Then she added, 
with a smile in the direction of her 
friend: “I know what it is; you prefer 
Madame de Marelle; you can find time 
to visit her.” 

They sat down to table, and the 
waiter having handed the wine card to 
Forestier, Madame de Marelle_ ex- 
claimed: “Give these gentlemen what- 
ever they like, but for us iced cham- 
pagne, the best, sweet champagne.” 

The Ostend oysters were brought in, 
tiny and plump, like little ears enclosed 
in shells, and melting between the 
tongue and the palate like salted bon- 
bons. Then, after the soup, a trout was 
served, as rose-tinted as a young girl, 
and the guests began to talk. 

They spoke at first of a current scan- 
dal and then they began to talk of love. 
Without admitting it to be eternal, 
Duroy understood it as enduring, creat- 
ing a bond, a tender friendship, a con- 
fidence. The union of the senses was 
only a seal to the union of hearts. But 
he was angry at the outrageous jeal- 
ousies, melodramatic scenes and un- 
pleasantnesses which almost always 
accompany ruptures. 

When he ceased speaking, Madame 
de Marelle replied: “Yes, it is the only 
good thing in life, and we often spoil it 
by preposterous unreasonableness.”’ 

Madame Forestier, who was toying 
with her knife, added: ““Yes—yes—it is 
pleasant to be loved.” 

And she seemed to be carrying her 
dream farther, to be thinking things 
that she dared not give words to. 

As the first entrée was slow in 
coming, they sipped from time to time 
a mouthful of champagne and nibbled 
bits of crust. And the thought of love 
slowly intoxicated their souls, as the 


bright wine, rolling drop by drop down 
their throats, fired their blood and per- 
turbed their minds. 

The waiter brought in some lamb cut- 
lets, delicate and tender, upon a thick 
layer of asparagus tips. 

“Ah! this is good,” exclaimed Fores- 
tier; and they ate slowly, enjoying the 
delicate meal and the vegetables as 
smooth as cream. 

Duroy resumed: “For my part, when 
I love a woman, everything else in the 
world disappears.” He said this in a 
tone of conviction. 

Madame Forestier murmured in her 
indifferent tone: “There is no happi- 
ness comparable to that of the first 
hand-clasp, when the one asks: ‘Do you 
love me?’ and the other replies, ‘Yes.’ ” 

Madame de Marelle, who had just 
tossed off a fresh glass of champagne, 
said gayly, as she put down her glass: 
“For my part, I am not so platonic.” 

And all began to smile with kindling 
eyes at these words. 

Forestier, stretched out in his seat on 
the divan, rested his arms on the 
cushions, and said, in a serious tone: 
“This frankness does you honor, and 
proves that you are a practical woman.” 

And the conversation, descending 
from high-flown theories concerning 
love, strayed into the flowery garden 
of polite smut. The roast, consisting of 
partridges flanked by quails, had been 
served; then came green peas and then 
a dish of foies gras, accompanied by a 
curly lettuce salad. They had partaken 
of all these things without distinguish- 
ing their taste, without noticing it, 
solely preoccupied with their subject. 

Dessert came and then coffee, and 
the liqueurs produced a still greater 
warmth and agitation in their 


excited imaginations. 

Cigarettes were lighted, and, all at 
once, Forestier began to cough. It was 
a terrible fit, that seemed to tear his 
chest, and with red face and forehead 
damp with perspiration, he choked be- 
hind his napkin. When the fit was over 
he growled angrily: “These feeds are 
very bad for me; they are stupid.” All 
his good humor had vanished at the 
apprehension of illness that haunted his 
thoughts. “Let us go home,” said he. 

Madame de Marelle rang for the 
waiter and asked for the bill. It was 
brought almost immediately. She tried 
to read it, but the figures danced before 
her eyes, and she passed it to Duroy, 
saying: “Here, pay for me; I can’t see 
straight.” 

And at the same time she threw him 
her purse. The bill amounted to a hun- 
dred and thirty francs. Duroy checked 
it and then handed over two notes and 
received back the change, saying in a 
low tone: “What shall I give the 
waiter?” 

“What you like; I do not know.” 

He put five francs on the salver and 
handed back the purse, saying: “Shall 
I see you to your door?” 

“Certainly. I am incapable of finding 
my way alone.” 

They shook hands with the Forestiers, 
and Duroy called a cab. He felt through 
his sleeve the warmth of her shoulder, 
and he could find nothing to say to her, 
absolutely nothing, his mind being 
paralyzed by the imperative desire to 
seize her in his arms. 

She did not speak either, but re- 
mained motionless in her corner. He 
would have thought that she was asleep 
if he had not seen her eyes gleam every 
time a ray of light entered the carriage. 
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“What was she thinking?” He felt 
that he must not speak, that a word, a 
single word, breaking this silence would 
destroy his (canoes. 

But the cab having shortly stopoed 
before the house in which she resided, 
Duroy had no time to seek passionate 
phrases to thank her and express his 
admiration. She did not stir. Duroy got 
out first to help her to alight. 

At length she got out of the cab, and, 
without saying a word, he rang the bell, 
and as the door opened, said trembling: 
“When shall I see you again?” 

She murmured so softly that he 
scarcely heard it: “Come and lunch 
with me to-morrow.” And she disap- 
peared in the entry, pushing to the 
heavy door, which closed with a noise 
like a cannon. He gave the driver five 
francs and began to walk along with 
rapid and triumphant steps and heart 
overflowing with joy. 

He was somewhat agitated the next 
day as he ascended Madame de Ma< 
relle’s staircase. How would she receive 
him? And supposing she should not re- 
ceive him at all? 

The little servant opened the door. 
She looked the same as usual. He felt 
reassured, as though he had expected 
the servant to look disturbed. He asked: 
“Ts your mistress quite well?” 

She replied: “Oh, yes, sir; the same 
as ever,” and showed him into the 
drawing-room. 

He went straight to the mirror to 
ascertain the state of his hair and his 
toilet, and was arranging his necktie be- 
fore it, when he saw in it the young 
woman watching him as she stood at the 
door leading from her room. He pre- 
tended not to have noticed her, and the 
pair looked at one another for a few 
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moments in the glass, observing and 
watching before finding themselves face 
to face. He turned round. She had not 
moved and seemed to be waiting. He 
darted forward, stammering: “My dear! 
my dear!” 

She held out her arms and fell upon 
his breast; then, having raised her head 
toward him, their lips met. 

“Tt is easier than I should have 
imagined,” he thought. “It is all going 
on very well.” 

He smiled without saying a word, 
while striving to throw a world of love 
into his looks. She, too, smiled with that 
smile with which women show their 
consent, and murmured: “We are alone. 
I have sent Laurine to lunch with one 
of her young friends.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I will wor- 
ship you.” 

They sat down side by side on the 
sofa. He wanted to start a clever and 
attractive chat, but not being able to 
do so to his liking, stammered: “Then 
you are not too angry with me?” 

She put her hand on his mouth, say- 
ing: “Be quiet.” 

They sat in silence, looking into one 
another’s eyes. 

The door opened and the servant an- 
nounced that luncheon was ready. 
Duroy gravely offered his arm. 

They sat down opposite one another, 
continually gazing and smiling at each 
other, solely taken up with each other. 
They ate without knowing what they 
were eating. He felt a foot, a little foot, 
straying under the table. He took it be- 
tween his own and kept it there. The 
servant came and went, bringing and 
taking away the dishes with a careless 
air, without seeming to notice anything. 

When they had finished they returned 


to the drawing-room and resumed their 
place on the sofa, side by side. Little by 
little he drew closer to her, striving to 
take her in his arms. But she calmly re- 
pulsed him, saying: “Take care; some 
one may come in.” 

He murmured: ‘When can I see you 
quite alone, to tell you how I love 
your” 

She leaned over toward him and 
whispered: “I will come and pay you 
a visit some of these days.” 

She named a day in the latter half of 
the week. He begged her to come 
sooner, playing with and squeezing her 
hands. She was amazed to see him im- 
plore her with such ardor and took off 
a day at a time. But he kept repeat- 
ing: “To-morrow, only say to-morrow.” 

She consented at length. “Yes, to- 
morrow. At five o’clock.” 

The sound of the doorbell made them 
start, and with a bound they separated 
to a distance. She murmured: “It must 
be Laurine.” 

The child made her appearance, 
stopped short in amazement, and then 
ran to Duroy, clapping her hands with 
pleasure at seeing him, and exclaim- 
ing: “Ah! Bel-Ami.” 

Madame de Marelle began to laugh. 
“What! Bel-Ami! Laurine has baptized 
you. It’s a nice little nickname for you, 
and I will call you Bel-Ami, too.” 

He had taken the little girl on his 
knee, and he had to play with her all 
the games he had taught her. He rose 
to take his leave at twenty minutes to 
three, to go to the office, and on the 
staircase, through the half-closed door, 
he still whispered: “To-morrow at five.” 

She answered: “Yes,” with a smile, 
and disappeared. 

As soon as he had got through his 
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day’s work he speculated how he should 
arrange his room and hide as far as 
possible the poverty of the place. The 
idea struck him of pinning some little 
Japanese trifles on the walls, and he 
bought for five francs quite a collection 
of paper ornaments, little fans and 
screens, with which he hid the most 
glaring of the stains on the wall paper. 
He pasted on the window panes: trans- 
parent pictures representing boats float- 
ing down rivers, flocks of birds flying 
across rosy skies, multi-colored ladies 
on balconies and processions of little 
black men on plains covered with snow. 
His room soon locked like the inside 
of a Chinese lantern. He thought the 
effect satisfactory and passed the eve- 
ning in pasting on the ceiling birds that 
he cut out from the colored sheets re- 
maining over. Then he went to bed. 

He went home early the next day, 
carrying a paper bag of cakes and a 
bottle of Madeira, purchased at the 
grocer’s. 

Then he waited. 

‘She came at about a quarter-past 
five; and, attracted by the bright colors 
of the pictures, exclaimed: ‘“‘Why, how 
pretty your place is! But there are a 
great number of people on the stairs.” 

Her visit was a short one, and half an 
hour later he escorted her back to the 
cabstand in the Rue de Rome. When 
she was in the carriage he murmured: 
“Tuesday at the same time.” 

As the driver whipped up his horse, 
she exclaimed: ‘“Good-by, Bel-Ami,” 
and the old vehicle jogged along behind 
its old white horse. 

For three weeks Duroy received 
Madame de Marelle in this way every 
two or three days, now in the afternoon 
and now in the morning. While he was 


expecting her one afternoon, a loud up- 
roar on the stairs drew him to his door. 
A child was crying. A man’s angry voice 
shouted: “What is that little devil 
howling about now?” The snapping, 
exasperated voice of a woman replied: 
“It is that woman who comes to see the 
penny-a-liner upstairs; she has upset 
Nicholas on the landing. It is people 
like that who pay no attention to chil- 
dren on the staircase.” 

Duroy drew back, distracted, for he 
could hear the quick rustling of skirts 
and a hurried step ascending the stairs 
to the floor beneath him. There was 
presently a knock at the door, which he 
had closed. He opened it, and Madame 
de Marelle rushed into the room, terri- 
fied and breathless, stammering: “Did 
you hear?” 

He pretended to know nothing. “No; 
what?” 

“How -they have insulted me.” 

“Who? Who?” 

“The wretches who live down below.” 

“Why, no; what does it all mean? 
Tell me.” 

She began to sob, without being able 
to utter a word. He had to take off her 
bonnet and moisten her forehead with 
a wet towel. She was choking, and when 
her emotion had somewhat abated, all 
her wrathful indignation burst forth. 
She wanted him to go down at once to 
thrash them, to kill them. 

He repeated: “But they are only 
working people, peasants. Just think, 
you would have to go to court. One 
cannot lower one’s self to have anything 
to do with such people.” 

She passed on to another idea. “What 
shall we do now? For my part, I can- 
not come here again.” 

He replied: “It is very simple; I 
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will move.” 

She murmured: “Yes, but that will 
take some time.” Then, all at once, she 
framed a plan, and, reassured, added 
softly: “No, I know what to do; let 
me act, do not trouble yourself about 
anything. I will send you a telegram to- 
morrow morning.” 

As he usually rose late, he was still in 
bed the next day, when about eleven 
o’clock he received the promised tele- 
gram. He opened it and read: 


Meet me at five, 127 Rue de Con- 
stantinople. Rooms hired by Madame 
Duroy. Co. 


At five o’clock to the minute he 
entered the janitor’s room in a large 
furnished-room house and asked: “Is 
this where Madame Duroy has taken 
rooms?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You will show me to them, if you 
please.” 

The man, doubtless used to delicate 
situations in which prudence is neces- 
sary, looked him straight in the eyes, 
and then, selecting one of the long range 
of keys, said: “You are Monsieur 
Duroy?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

The man opened the door of a small, 
two-room apartment on the ground 
floor, opposite his own. The sitting- 
room had a flowered wall paper, ma- 
hogany furniture covered with green 
rep with a yellow design, and a thin, 
flowered carpet through which one 
could feel the wooden flooring. 

Duroy, uneasy and _ displeased, 
thought: “This place will cost goodness 
knows how much. I shall have to bor- 
row again. It is idiotic, what she has 
done.” 


The door opened, and Clotilde came 
in like a whirlwind, with outstretched 
arms. and rustling skirts. She was de- 
lighted. ‘“Isn’t it nice, eh? Isn’t it nice? 
And on the ground floor, too; no stairs 
to go up.” 

He kissed her coldly, not daring to 
put the question that rose to his lips. 
She had placed a large parcel on the 
little round table in the middle of the 
room. And she played at moving in, 
finding a place for everything and de- 
riving great amusement from it. 

“Tt will be very convenient. If I get 
wet, for instance, while I am out, I can 
run in here to dry myself. We shall 
each have a key, besides the one left 
with the doorkeeper, in case we forget 
it. I have taken the place for three 
months, in your name, of course, since 
I could not give my own.” 

Then he said: “You will let me know 
when the rent is to be paid.” 

She replied simply: “But it is paid, 
dear.” 

“Then I owe it to you?” 

“No, no, my dear; this is a little 
fancy of my own.” 

He seemed annoyed. “Oh, no, indeed; 
I can’t allow that.” 

She implored him, but he held out, 
refusing with an irritated air, and then 
he. yielded, thinking that, after all, it 
was fair. And when she had gone, he 
murmured, rubbing his hands and with- 
out inquiring in the depths of his heart 
why he thought so: “She is very inter- 
esting.” 

He received, a few days later, an- 
other telegram: 


My husband returns to-night after 
six weeks’ inspection, so we shall have 
a week off. Cio. 
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Duroy felt astounded. He no longer 
thought of her as being married. But 
here was a man whose face he would 
have liked to see just once, in order 
to know him. He patiently awaited the 
husband’s departure, but he passed two 
evenings at the Folies-Bergére, which 
_ wound up with Rachel. 

Then, one morning, came a fresh 
telegram: 

To-day at five. CLo. 

When they met, she said: “If you 
like, you may take me to dinner some- 
where. I have kept myself disengaged.” 

It was the beginning of the month, 
and although he had some time before 
drawn his salary in advance, and was 
living from day to day upon money 
gleaned on every side, Duroy happened 
to be in funds, and was pleased at the 
opportunity of spending something upon 
her. 

They started off, therefore, about 
seven, and gained the outer boulevard. 
She leaned on his arm and whispered in 
his ear: “If you only knew how happy 
it makes me to walk out on your arm; 
how I love to feel you beside me.” 

He said: “Would you like to go to 
Pére Lathuile’s?” 

“Oh, no; it is too swell. I should like 
something funny, out of the way; a 
restaurant that salesmen and working 
girls go to. I adore dining at a country 
inn. Oh, if we had only been able to go 
into the country.” 

As he knew no such place in the 
neighborhood, they wandered along the 
boulevard and ended by going into a 
wine shop where there was a dining- 
room. She had seen through the win- 
dows two bareheaded girls seated at 


table with two soldiers. Three cab 
drivers were dining at the farther end 
of the long and narrow room, and an 
individual, impossible to classify under 
any calling, was smoking, stretched on 
a chair with his legs stuck out in front 
of him, his hands in the waistband of 
his trousers, and his head thrown back 
over the top bar. His jacket was a 
museum of stains, and in its swollen 
pockets could be noted the neck of a 
bottle, a piece of bread, a_ parcel 
wrapped up in a newspaper and a dang- 
ling piece of string. He had _ thick, 
tangled, curly hair, covered with dan- 
druff, and his cap was on the floor, 
under his chair. 

The entrance of Clotilde created a 
sensation, due to the elegance of her 
toilet. The two couples ceased whisper- 
ing together, the three cab drivers left: 
off arguing, and the man who was smok- 
ing, having taken his pipe from his 
mouth and expectorated, turned his 
head slightly to look. 

Madame de Marelle murmured: “It 
is very nice; we shall be very comfort- 
able here. Another time I will dress like 
a working-girl.” And she sat down, 
without embarrassment or disgust, be- 
fore the greasy wooden table, shiny 
from grease, washed by spilt liquors, 
and streaky from a hurried wipe with 
the waiter’s napkin. Duroy, somewhat 
ill at ease and slightly ashamed, sought 
a peg to hang his hat on. Not finding 
one, he put it on a chair. 

They had a ragout, a slice of melon 
and a salad. Clotilde repeated: “I de- 
light in this. I have low tastes. I like 
this better than the Café Anglais.” 
Then she added: “If you want to com- 
plete my enjoyment, you will take me 
to a dancing-place. I know a very funny 
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one clese by, called the Reine Blanche.” 

Duroy, surprised at this, asked: 
“Whoever could have taken you there?” 

He looked at her and saw her blush, 
somewhat disturbed, as though his sud- 
den question aroused within her some 
delicate recollections. After one of those 
feminine hesitations, so short that they 
can scarcely be guessed, she replied: “A 
friend of mine,” and then, after a brief 
silence, added, “who is dead.” And she 
cast down her eyes with a very natural 
sadness. 

Duroy, for the first time, thought of 
ali that he did not know as regarded 
the past life of this woman. A vague 
jealousy, a species of enmity, awoke 
within him, an enmity against all that 
he did not know. He looked at her, irri- 
tated at the mystery wrapped up within 
that pretty, silent head, which was 
thinking, perhaps, at that very moment, 
of the other, the others, regretfully. 
How he would have liked to have 
looked into her recollections—to have 
known all. 

She repeated: “Will you take me to 
the Reine Blanche? That will be a per- 
fect treat.” 

He thought: “What matters the past? 
I am very foolish to bother about it,” 
and smilingly replied: “Certainly, dar- 
ling.”” When they were in the street she 
resumed, in that low and mysterious 
tone in which confidences are made: “I 
dared not ask you this until now, but 
you cannot imagine how I love these 
escapades in places ladies do not go to. 
During the carnival I will dress up as a 
schoolboy. I make such a capital boy.” 

When they entered the ballroom she 
kept close to him, gazing with delighted 
eyes on the young people, and from 
time to time, as though to secure her- 


self from any possible danger, saying, 
as she noticed some serious and motion- 
less police officer: “That is a strong- 
looking fellow.” In a quarter_of an hour 
she had had enough of it, and he es- 
corted her home. 

Then began quite a series of expedi- 
tions to all the queer places where the 
populace amuse themselves, and Duroy 
saw that she had quite a liking for this 
vagabondage of students bent on a 
spree. She came to their meeting place 
in a cotton frock and a servant’s cap— 
a theatrical servant’s cap—on her head; 
and despite the elegant and studied sim- 
plicity of her toilet, she retained her 
rings, her bracelets and her diamond 
earrings, saying, when he begged her to 
remove them: “Bah! They will think 
they are paste.” 

She thought she was admirably dis- 
guised, and although she was really only 
concealed after the fashion of an 
ostrich, she went into drinking-places of 
the worst repute. She wanted Duroy to 
dress himself like a workman, but he 
resisted, and retained his correct attire, 
not even consenting to exchange his tall 
hat for one of soft felt. She consoled 
herself for his obstinacy by the reflec- 
tion that she would be taken for a 
chambermaid engaged in a love affair 
with a gentleman, and thought this de- 
lightful. In this guise they went into 
popular wine shops and sat down on 
rickety chairs at old wooden tables in 
smoke-filled rooms. A cloud of rank to- 
bacco smoke, blended with the odor of 
fried fish remaining from dinner, filled 
the room; men in blouses shouted at 
one another as they tossed off petits 
verres; and the astonished waiter stared 
at this strange couple as he placed be- 
fore them two cocktails. Trembling, 
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half-afraid and yet charmed, she began 
to sip the red liquid, looking round her 
with uneasy and kindling eye. Each 
cherry she swallowed gave her the sen- 
sation of a sin committed, each drop of 
the burning liquor flowing down her 
throat gave her the enjoyment as of a 
forbidden pleasure. 

Then she would say: “Let us go,” 
and they would leave. She would pass 
rapidly, with bent head and the short 
steps of an actress leaving the stage, 
among the drinkers, who, with their 
elbows on the tables, watched her go by 
with suspicious and dissatisfied glances; 
and when she had crossed the threshold 
she would give a deep sigh, as if she 
had just escaped some terrible danger. 

Sometimes she asked Duroy, with a 
shudder: “If I were insulted in these 
places, what would you do?” 

He would answer, with a swaggering 
air: “Take your part, parbleu!” 

And she would clasp his arm with 
happiness, with, perhaps, a vague wish 
to be insulted and defended, to see men 
fight on her account, even such men as 
those, with her admirer. 

But these outings, taking place two 
or three times a week, began to weary 
Duroy, who had found it difficult to 
taise the ten francs necessary for the 
cake and the drinks. He now had great 
difficulty in making his expenses, more 
so than when he was a clerk in the 
Northern Railway; for having spent 
lavishly during his first months of 
journalism, in the constant hope of 
gaining large sums in a day or two, he 
had exhausted all his resources and all 
means of procuring money. A very 
simple method, that of borrowing from 
the cashier, was very soon exhausted; 
and he already owed the paper four 


months’ salary, besides six hundred 
francs advanced for work. He owed, 
besides, a hundred francs to Forestier, 
three hundred to Jacques Rival, who 
was generous with his money; and he 
was also harassed by a number of small 
debts of from five francs to twenty. 
Saint-Potin, consulted as to the means 
of raising another hundred francs, had 
discovered no expedient, although a man 
of inventive mind, and Duroy was exas- 
perated at this poverty, of which he was 
more sensible now than formerly, since 
he had more wants. A sullen rage 
against every one smouldered within 
him, and an ever-increasing irritation, 
which manifested itself at the most 
trivial causes. He sometimes asked him- 
self how he could have spent an aver- 
age of a thousand francs a month, with- 
out any extras or any foolish extrava- 
gances, and he found that, with & 
luncheon at eight francs and a dinner 
at twelve, partaken of in some large 
café on the boulevards, he soon got rid 
of a louis, which, added to ten francs 
pocket money—that pocket money that 
melts away, one does not know how— 
makes a total of thirty francs. But 
thirty francs a day is nine hundred 
francs at the end of the month. And he 
did not reckon in this the cost of 
clothes, boots, linen, washing, etc. 

So on the 14th of December he found 
himself without a sou in his pocket, and 
without the slightest idea how to get 
any money. He went without luncheon 
and passed the afternoon working at the 
newspaper office, cross and preoccupied. 
About four o’clock he received a tele- 
gram from Madame de Marelle: 

“Shall we dine together and have a 
lark afterward?” 

He at once replied: “Cannot dine.” 
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Then he reflected that he would be very 
stupid to deprive himself of the pleas- 
‘ant moments she might afford him and 
‘added: “But will await you at nine at 
our place.” And, having sent one of the 
messengers with this, to save cost of a 
telegram, he began to reflect what he 
should do to procure himself a dinner. 

At seven o’clock he had not yet hit 
upon anything and felt terribly empty. 
Then, in despair, he resorted to strategy. 
He let all his colleagues depart, one 
after the other, and when he was alone, 
rang sharply. Monsieur Walter’s mes- 
senger, left in charge of his office, came 
in. Duroy was standing, feeling in his 
pockets, and said in an abrupt voice: 
“Foucart, I have left my purse at home, 
and I have to go and dine at the Luxem- 
bourg. Lend me fifty sous for my cab.” 

The man took three francs from his 
waistcoat pocket and said: “Do you 
want any more, sir?” 

“No, no, that will be 
Thanks.” 

And, having seized the coins, Duroy 
ran downstairs and dined at a popular- 
price restaurant to which he drifted on 
his days of poverty. 

At nine o’clock he was awaiting 
Madame de Marelle, with his feet on 
the fender, in the little sitting-room. 
She came in, lively and animated, from 
the keen air of the street. “If you like,” 
said she, “we will first go for a stroll. 
The weather is splendid for walking.” 

He replied in a grumbling tone: “Why 
go out? We are very comfortable here.” 

She said, without taking off her bon- 
net: “If you knew, the moonlight is 
beautiful. It is splendid walking about 
to-night.” 

“Perhaps so, but I do not care for 
walking about!” 


enough. 


He had said this in an angry fashion. 
She was struck and hurt by it, and 
asked: “What is the matter with you? 
Why do you act like that? I should like 
to go for a stroll, and I don’t see why 
that should annoy you.” 

He got up in a rage. “It does not 
annoy me. It is a bother, that is all.” 

She was a woman whom resistance 
irritated and impoliteness exasperated, 
and she said disdainfully and with angry 
calm: “I am not accustomed to be 
spoken to like that. I will go alone, 
then. Good-by.” 

He saw that it was serious, and dart- 
ing toward her, seized her hands, say- 
ing: “Forgive me, forgive me. I am very 
nervous this evening, very irritable. I 
have had vexations and annoyances, you 
know—matters of business.” 

She replied, somewhat softened, but 
not calmed down: 

“That does not concern me, and I will 
not bear the brunt of your ill temper.” 

“Listen, darling. I did not want to 
hurt you; I was not thinking of what I 
was saying.” 

He had forced her to sit down, and 
kneeling before her, went on: “Have 
you forgiven me? Tell me you have for- 
given me!” 

She murmured coldly: “Very well, 
but do not do so again,” and rising, she 
added: “Now let us go for a stroll.” 

He stammered: “Clo, my little Clo, I 
have a reason.” 

She stopped, and, looking him full in 
the face, said: 

“You are lying. What is the reason?” 

He caught her by the shoulders, and, 
in despair, ready to acknowledge any- 
thing in order to avoid a rupture, he 
said in a despairing tone: “I have not a 
sou. That is the reason.” 
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She stopped short, and looking into 
his eyes to read the truth in them, said: 
“What do you say?” 

He had flushed up to the roots of his 
hair. “I say that I have not a sou. Do 
you understand? Not twenty sous, not 
ten, not enough to pay for a glass of 
liqueur in any café we may go into. 
You force me to confess what I am 
ashamed of. It was, however, impossible 
for me to go out with you, and when 
we were seated with refreshments be- 
fore us to tell you quietly that I could 
not pay for them.” 

She was still looking him in the face. 
“Well—is it all true?” 

In a moment he had turned out all 
his pockets, those of his trousers, coat 
and waistcoat, and murmured: “There, 
are you satisfied now?” 

Suddenly opening her arms, in an out- 
burst of passion, she threw them around 
his neck, crying: “Oh, my poor boy, if 
I had only known. How did it happen?” 

She made him sit down and obliged 
him to tell her how this misfortune had 
come about. 

He invented a touching story. He had 
been obliged to assist his father, who 
had got into difficulties. He had not 
only handed over to him all his savings, 
but had even incurred heavy debts on 
his behalf. He added: “I shall have to 
starve for at least six months, for I 
have exhausted all my resources. It can- 
not be helped; there are crises in every 
life. Money, after all, is not worth 
troubling about.” 

She whispered: “I will lend you 
some. Will you let me?” 

He answered with dignity: “You are 
very kind, pet; but do not think of 
that, I beg of you. You would hurt my 
feelings.” 


She was silent for some time and then 
she remarked smilingly: “How nice it is 
when one is in your position to find 
money you had forgotten in your, 
pocket—a coin that had got in between 
the cloth and the lining.” 

He replied in a tone of conviction: 
“Ah, yes, indeed!” 

She insisted on walking home, under 
the pretence that the moon was beauti- 
ful, and went into ecstasies over it. It 
was a cold, still night at the beginning 
of winter. Pedestrians and horses went 
by quickly, spurred by a sharp frost. 
Heels rang on the pavement. 

As she left him she said: “Shall we 
meet again the day after to-morrow?” 

“Certainly.” 

“At the same time.” 

“Good-by, dearest.” 

Then he walked home rapidly, won- 
dering what he could think up on the 
morrow to help him out of his difficulty. 
But as he opened the door of his room, 
and fumbled in his waistcoat pocket for 
a match, he was stupefied to find a coin 
under his fingers. As soon as he struck 
a light he hastened to examine it. It 
was a louis. He thought he had gone 
crazy. He turned it over and over, won- 
dering by what miracle it could have 
found its way there. It certainly could 
not have fallen from heaven into his 
pocket. 

Then, all at once, he guessed, and he 
went to bed, his heart filled with anger 
and humiliation. 

He woke late. He was hungry. He 
tried to go to sleep again, in order not 
to get up till two o’clock, and then said 
to himself: “That will not forward mat- 
ters. I must end by finding some 
money.” Then he went out, hoping that 
an idea might occur to him in the street. 
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It did not, but at every restaurant he 
passed a longing to eat made his mouth 
water. As by noon he had failed to hit 
on any plan, he suddenly made up his 
mind: “I will pay for breakfast out of 
Clotilde’s twenty francs. That will not 
hinder me from paying her back to- 
morrow.” 

He therefore lunched for two francs 
fifty centimes. On reaching the office, he 
also gave three francs to the messenger, 
saying: “Here, Foucart, here is the 
money you lent me last night for my 
cab.” 

He worked till seven o’clock. Then he 
went and dined, taking another three 
francs. The two evening bocks brought 
the expenditure of the day up to nine 
francs thirty centimes. But as he could 
not get any more credit or create fresh 
resources in twenty-four hours, he bor- 
rowed another six francs fifty centimes 
the next day from the twenty he was 
going to return that very morning, so 
that he came to keep his appointment 
with just four francs twenty centimes in 
his pocket. 

He was in a deuce of a temper, and 
promised himself that he would pretty 
soon explain things. He would say to 
Madame de Marelle: “You know, I 
found the twenty francs you slipped 
into my pocket the other day. I can- 
not give them back to you now, because 
my situation is unaltered, and I have 
not had time to occupy myself with 
money matters. But I will give them 
you the next time we meet.” 

She came in, anxious, full of alarm. 
How would he receive her? 

He said to himself: “It will be time 
enough to enter into the matter by and 
by. I will find an opportunity of doing 
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He did not find the opportunity, and 
said nothing, shrinking from broaching 
this delicate subject. She did not speak 
of going out and was in every way 
charming. They separated early, after 
making an appointment for the Wednes- 
day of the following week, for Madame 
de Marelle was engaged to dine out 
several days in succession. 

The next day, as Duroy, on paying 
for his breakfast, felt for the four re- 
maining sous, he perceived that there 
were five, and one of them a gold one. 
At first he thought that he had received 
it by mistake in his change the day be- 
fore; then he understood it, and his 
heart throbbed with humiliation at this 
persistent charity. How he regretted not 
having said anything! If he had spoken 
energetically, this would not have hap- 
pened. 

For four days he made efforts, as 
numerous as they were fruitless, to raise 
five louis, and spent Clotilde’s second 
coin. Although he had said to her sav- 
agely, “Don’t play that joke of the 
other evenings again or I shall get 
angry,” she managed to ‘slip another 
twenty francs into his pocket the next 
time they met. 

When he found them he swore bit- 
terly and transferred them to his waist- 
coat to have them under his hand, for 
he had not a sou. He appeased his con- 
science by this argument: “I will give 
it her all back in a lump. After all, it is 
only borrowed money and can be re- 
paid.” 

At length the cashier at the news- 
paper office agreed, on his urgent ap- 
peal, to let him have five francs daily. 
It was just enough to live upon, but not 
enough to repay sixty francs with. But 
as Clotilde was again seized with a 
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passion for nocturnal expeditions to all 
the suspicious localities in Paris, he 
ended by not being unbearably annoyed 
at finding a yellow coin in one of his 
pockets, one even in his boot, and an- 
other time in watch-case, after these 
escapades. 

One evening she said to him: “Would 
you believe that I have never been to 
the Folies-Bergére? Will you take me 
there?” 

He hesitated a moment, afraid of 
meeting Rachel. Then he _ thought: 
“Bah! I am not married after all. If 
that girl sees me, she will understand 
the state of things, and will not speak 
to me. Besides, we will have a box.” 

He had another reason for his de- 
cision. He was well pleased at this op- 
portunity of offering Madame de Ma- 
relle a box at the theatre without its 
costing anything. It was a kind of 
compensation. 

They went in, and were received with 
bows by the acting manager. An im- 
mense crowd filled the foyer, and they 
had great difficulty in making their way 
through the swarm of men and women. 
At length they reached their box and 
settled themselves in it, shut in between 
the motionless orchestra and the rest- 
less gallery. 

Suddenly she said: ‘‘There is a stout, 
dark girl who keeps watching us all the 
time. I thought just now that she was 
going to speak to us. Did you notice 
her?” 

He answered: “No, you must be mis- 
taken.”’ But he had already noticed her. 
It was Rachel, who was walking up and 
down past their box, with anger in her 
eyes and hard words upon her lips. 

Duroy had brushed against her in 
making his way through the crowd, and 


she had whispered: ‘Good-evening,” 
with a wink which signified, “I under- 
stand.” But he did not reply to this 
mark of attention, for fear of being 
seen by Madame de Marelle, and he 
had passed on coldly, with haughty look 
and disdainful lips. The woman, incited 
by unconscious jealousy, turned back, 
brushed against him again, and said in 
louder tones: “Good-evening, George.” 
He had not answered even then. Then 
she had made up her mind to be recog- 
nized and greeted, and she kept con- 
tinually passing the box, awaiting a 
favorable moment. 

As soon as she saw that Madame de 
Marelle was looking at her, she touched 
Duroy’s shoulder, saying: ‘Good-eve- 
ning. Are you quite well?” 

He made an angry movement and ex- 
claimed in exasperated tones: “‘What do 
you mean by speaking to me? Be off, 
or I will have you locked up.” 

Then, with fiery eye and swelling 
bosom, she screamed out: “So that’s 
it, is it? Ah, you scamp! It is no reason 
because you are with some one elise that 
you should cut me to-day. If you had 
only nodded to me when I passed you 
just now, I should have left you alone. 
But you wanted to put on airs. I'll pay 
you out! Ah! so you won’t say good- 
evening when you meet me?” 

She would have gone on for a long 
time, but Madame de Marelle had 
opened the door of the box and fled 
through the crowd, blindly seeking the 
way out. Duroy darted after her, and 
strove to rejoin her, while Rachel, see- 
ing them flee, yelled triumphantly: 
“Stop her, stop her; she has stolen my 
sweetheart!” 

Every one began to laugh. Two gentle- 
men, in joke, seized the fugitive by the 
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shoulders and sought to bring her back. 
But Duroy, having caught up with her, 
freed her forcibly and led her away into 
the street. She jumped into an empty 
cab standing at the door. He jumped in 
after her, and when the driver asked, 
“Where to, sir?” replied, “Wherever 
you like!” 

The cab slowly moved off, jolting 
over the cobble stones. Clotilde, seized 
by a kind of hysterical attack, sat chok- 
ing and gasping, with her hands cover- 
ing her face, and Duroy neither knew 
what to do nor what to say. At last, as 
he heard her sobbing, he stammered 
out: 

“Clo, just listen; let me explain. It is 
not my fault. I used to know that 
woman some time ago, you know——” 

She suddenly took the hands from her 
face, and overcome by the wrath of a 
loving and deceived woman, a furious 
wrath that enabled her to recover her 
speech, she stammered out in rapid 
broken sentences: ‘Oh, you wretch— 
you wretch—what a scoundrel you are! 
Can it be possible? How shameful! Oh, 


mon Dieu! How shameful!” 

Suddenly she leaned out of the win- 
dow, and, catching the driver by the 
sleeve, cried: “Stop!” And opening the 
door, sprang out. 

George wanted to follow, but she 
cried: “I forbid you to get out!” in such 
loud tones that the passers-by began to 
gather about her, and Duroy did not 
move, for fear of a scandal. She then 
took her purse from her pocket and 
looked for some change by the light of 
the cab lantern, and taking out two 
francs fifty centimes, she put them in 
the driver’s hand, saying in ringing 
tones: 

“There is your fare. I am paying you, 

and now take this blackguard to the 
Rue Boursault, Batignolles.”’ 
. Those surrounding her began to laugh. 
A gentleman said: “Well done, little 
woman,” and a young scalawag stand- 
ing close to the cab thrust his head into 
the door and sang out in shrill tones: 

“Good-night, lovey!” 

Then the cab started off again, fol- 
lowed by a burst of laughter. 


CHAPTER VI 


A LONG STEP FORWARD 


Duroy woke up crestfallen the next 
morning. He dressed himself slowly and 
then sat down at his window and began 
to reflect. He felt a kind of aching sen- 
sation all over, just as though he had 
received a drubbing over night. At last 
the necessity of finding some money 
spurred him up, and he, went first to 
Forestier. 


His friend received him in his study, 
sitting before the fire. 

“What has brought you out so early?” 
said he. 

“A very serious matter, a debt of 
honor.” 

“At play?” 

He hesitated a moment and then 
said: “At play.” 
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“Heavy?” 

“Five hundred francs.” 

He only owed two hundred and 
eighty. 

Forestier, sceptical on the point, in- 
quired: “Whom do you owe it to?” 

Duroy could not answer right off. 
'“To—to—a Monsieur de Carleville.” 

“Ah! and where does he live?” 

“At—at: bP) 

Forestier began to laugh. “Number 
naught, Nowhere Street, eh? I know 
that gentleman, my dear fellow. If you 
want twenty francs, I have still that 
much at your service, but no more.” 

Duroy took the proffered louis. Then 
he went from house to house among the 
people he knew, and wound up by hav- 
ing collected at about five o’clock the 
sum of eighty francs. As he still needed 
two hundred more, he came to a de- 
cision, and keeping for himself what he 
had thus gleaned, murmured: “Bah! I 
am not going to put myself out. I will 
pay her when I can.” 

For a fortnight he lived regularly, 
economically and chastely, his mind 
filled with good resolves. This sudden 
reformation did not last long, and he 
went one evening to the Folies-Bergére, 
in the hope of finding Rachel. He 
caught sight of her directly he entered, 
for she scarcely went anywhere else. He 
went up to her, smiling, with out- 
stretched hand, but she merely looked 
him down from head to foot, saying: 
“What do you want with me?” 

He tried to laugh it off with: “Come, 
don’t be stuck up.” 

She turned on her heel, saying: “I 
don’t associate with men of your 
stamp.” 

She had picked out the bitterest in- 
sult. He felt the blood rush to his face 


and went home alone. 

Forestier, ill, weak, always coughing, 
led him a hard life at the paper and 
seemed to rack his brain to find him 
tiresome jobs. One day, even, in a mo- 
ment of nervous irritation, and after a 
long fit of choking, as Duroy had not 
brought him a piece of information he 
wanted, he growled out: “Confound it! 
You are a bigger fool than I thought.” 

The other almost struck him, but re- 
strained himself, and went away mutter- 
ing: “I'll manage to pay you out some 
day.” An idea occurred to him, and he 
added: “I'll make a fool of you, old 
fellow!” And he took himself off, rub- 
bing his hands, delighted at this project. 

He resolved to pay Madame Forestier 
a visit, to spy out the land. He found 
her reclining on a couch, reading a book. 
She held out her hand, without rising, 
merely turning her head, and said: 
“Good-day, Bel-Ami!” 

He felt as though he had received a 
blow. “Why do you call me that?” he 
said. 

She replied with a smile: “I saw Ma- 
dame de Marelle the other day and 
learned how you had been baptized at 
her place.” 

He felt reassured by her amiable air. 
Besides, what was there for him to fear? 

She resumed: “You spoil her. As to 
me, people come to see me when they 
think of it—the thirty-sixth of the 
month or thereabout.” 

He sat down near her and regarded 
her with a new species of curiosity, the 
curiosity of the amateur who is bar- 
gain-hunting. 

He said resolutely: “I did not come 
to see you because it was better so.” 

She asked, without understanding: 
“What? Why?” 
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“Why? Cannot you guess?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Because I am afraid that I might 
fall in love with you.” 

She seemed neither astonished, nor 
shocked, nor flattered; she went on 
smiling the same indifferent smile and 
replied with the same tranquillity: “Oh, 
you can come, all the same. No one is 
in love with me long.” 

He was surprised more by the tone 
than the words and asked: ‘Why not?” 

“Because it is useless. I let this be 
understood at once. If you had told me 
of your fear before, I should have re- 
assured you and invited you, on the con- 
trary, to come as often as possible.” 

He exclaimed in a pathetic tone: “Can 
we command our feelings?” : 

She turned toward him: “My dear 
friend, for me a man in love is struck 
off the list at once. He becomes idiotic, 
and not only idiotic but dangerous. I 
cease all relations with people who are 
in love with me, or who pretend to be 
so—because they bore me, in the first 
place, and, secondly, because they are as 
much objects of suspicion to me as a 
mad dog, which may have a fit of bit- 
ing. I therefore put them into a kind of 
moral quarantine until the attack is 
over. Do not forget this. I know very 
well that in your case love is only a 
species of appetite, while with me it 
would be, on the contrary, a kind of— 
of—of communion of souls which does 
not enter into a man’s religion. You 
understand its letter, I its spirit. But 
look me well in the face.” She no longer 
smiled. Her face was calm and cold and 
she continued emphatically: “And now 
that we understand each other, will you 
agree to be friends—good friends—real 
friends, I mean, without any mental 


reservation?” 

He made up his mind at once, and, 
delighted at being able to secure this 
ally in the battle of life, held out both 
hands, saying: “I am yours, madame— 
Bel-Ami.” 

She read the sincerity of his intention 
in his voice and gave him her hands. He 
kissed them both, one after the other, 
and then said simply, as he raised his 
head: “Ah! if I had found a woman like 
you, how gladly I would have married 
her.” 

She was touched this time—soothed 
by this phrase as women are by the 
compliments which reach their hearts, 
and she gave him one of those rapid and 
grateful looks which make us their 
slaves. Then, as he could find no change 
of subject to renew the conversation, 
she said softly, laying her finger on his 
arm: “And I am going to play my 
part of a friend at once. You are 
clumsy.” She hesitated a moment and 
then asked: “May I speak plainly?” 

“Ves.” 

“Quite plainly?” 

“Quite.” 

“Well, go and see Madame Walter, 
who greatly appreciates you, and do 
your best to please her. You will find 
a place there for your compliments, al- 
though she is, you understand me, a 
perfectly virtuous woman. Oh, there is 
no hope for poachers there. You may 
find something better, though, by going 
about more. I know that you still hold 
a subordinate position on the paper. 
But do not be afraid; they receive all 
their staff with the same kindness. Go 
there, take my advice.” 

He said with a smile: “Thank you; 
you are an angel, a guardian angel.” 

They spoke of one thing and another. 
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He stayed some time, wishing to prove 
that he took pleasure in being with her, 
» and on leaving, remarked: “It is under- 
stood, then, that we are friends.” 

“Tt is understood.” 

As he had noted the effect of the 
compliment he had paid her shortly be- 
' fore, he seconded it by adding: “And 
| if ever you become a widow, I enter 
the lists.” 

Then he hurried away, so as not to 
give her time to get angry. 

A visit to Madame Walter was rather 
awkward for Duroy, for he had not 
been invited to call, and he did not 
- want to commit a blunder. 

One day, however, having risen early, 
he went to the market and for ten 
francs obtained a score of splendid 
pears. Having carefully packed them in 
a hamper to make it appear that they 
had come from a distance, he left them 
with the concierge at Madame Walter’s, 
with his card, on which he had written: 
“George Duroy begs Madame Walter 
to accept a little fruit which he re- 
ceived this morning from Normandy.” 

He found the next morning, among 
his letters at the office, an envelope in 
| reply, containing the card of Madame 
'- Walter, who “thanked Monsieur George 
| Duroy, and was at home every Satur- 
: 


day.” 

On the following Saturday he called. 
Monsieur Walter lived on the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, in a double house, 
which he owned, part of which he rented 
to another family. 

Two footmen were dozing on benches. 
One of them took Duroy’s overcoat and 
the other relieved him of his cane, 
opened a door, advanced a few steps in 
front of his visitor, and then, drawing 
aside, let him pass, calling out his name, 
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into an empty room. 

The young fellow, somewhat em- 
barrassed, looked around on all sides, 
when he perceived in a mirror some 
people sitting down, who seemed very 
far off. He passed through two empty 
reception rooms and reached a sort of 
small boudoir hung with blue silk, 
where four ladies were chatting round 
a table on which were cups of tea. In 
spite of the assurance he had acquired 
during his residence in Paris, and, above 
all, in his career as a reporter, which 
constantly brought him in contact with 
important personages, Duroy felt some- 
what abashed at the elegance of the 
house and at having to walk through 
the deserted drawing-rooms. He stam- 
mered: “Madame, I have ventured,” as 
his eyes sought the mistress of the 
house. 

She held out her hand, which he took 
with a bow, and having remarked, “You 
are very kind, sir, to call and see me,” 
she pointed to a chair, into which he 
almost fell, being deceived as to its 
height. 

They had become silent. One of the 
ladies began to talk again. 

Madame Walter noticed that Duroy 
had not said anything, that he had not 
been spoken to, and that he seemed 
slightly ill at ease; and as the ladies 
were still conversing about the Acad- 
emy, that favorite subject always oc- 
cupying them some time, she said: 
“And you, who should be better in- 
formed than any one, Monsieur Duroy, 
who is your favorite?” 

He replied unhesitatingly: “In this 
matter, madame, I should never con- 
sider the merit, always disputable of the 
candidates, but their age and their state 
of health. I should not ask about their 
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credentials, but their disease. I should 
not seek to learn whether they have 
made a metrical translation of Lope de 
Vega, but I should take care to obtain 
information as to the state of their liver 
and other organs. For me, a good hyper- 
trophy, a good aneurism, and, above 
all, a good beginning of locomotor 
ataxia, would be a hundred times more 
valuable than forty volumes of digres- 
sions on the idea of patriotism as em- 
bodied in barbaric poetry.” 

An astonished silence followed this 
opinion, and Madame Walter asked, 
with a smile: “But why?” 

He replied: “Because I never look for 
anything but the enjoyment that ladies 
derive from a subject. Now, madame, 
the Academy only has any real interest 
for you when an Academician dies. The 
more of them that die the happier you 
are. But in order that they may die 
quickly, they must be elected when they 
are infirm or old.” As they all seemed 
somewhat surprised, he continued: “I 
am like you; I like to read of the death 
of an Academician. I at once ask my- 
self: ‘Who will replace him?’ And I 
draw up my list. It is a game, a very 
pretty little game that is played in all 
Parisian salons at the decease of each 
of the Immortals, the game of ‘Death 
and the Forty Ancients.’ ” 

The ladies, still slightly disconcerted, 
began, however, to smile, so true were 
his remarks. He concluded, as he rose: 
“It is you who really elect them, ladies, 
and you only elect them to see them 
die. Choose them old, therefore, very 
old, as old as possible, and don’t trouble 
yourselves about anything else.” 

He then retired very gracefully. As 
soon as he was gone, one of the ladies 
said: “He is very comical, that young 


fellow. Who is he?” 

Madame Walter replied: “One of our 
staff who attends to minor work, but 
I feel sure that he will get on.” 

Duroy strode gaily down the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, pleased at his first 
attempt and murmuring: “A capital 
start.” 

He made it up with Rachel that 
evening. 

The following week two things hap- 
pened to him. He was made news editor- 
in-chief and invited to dinner at 
Madame Walter’s. He traced at once a 
connection between these things. 

Monsieur Walter, who thoroughly ap- 
preciated him, had, however, often 
wished for another man to whom to in- 
trust the “Echoes,” which he held to 
be the very marrow of the paper. It is 
through them that rumors are set afloat, 
and the public and the funds influenced. 
It is necessary to know how to slip the 
all-important matter, rather hinted at 
than said right out, in between the de- 
scription of two fashionable entertain- 
ments, without appearing to intend it. 
Things should be hinted at in such a 
manner as to allow of any construction 
being placed on them, refuted in a man- 
ner that confirms the rumor or affrmed 
in such a way that no one believes them. 

Monsieur Boisrenard, who had the 
skill acquired by long practice, never- 
theless lacked virility and elegance; he 
lacked, above all, the inborn tact re- 
quired in order to read the manager’s 
mind day by day. Duroy could do it 
to perfection, and was an admirable ad- 
dition to the staff. The wire-pullers and 
real editors of the Vie Francaise were 
half a dozen deputies, interested in all 
the speculations brought out or backed 
up by the manager. They were known 
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in the Chamber as “Walter’s gang,” and 
envied because they gained money with 
him and through him. Forestier, the po- 
litical editor, was only the man of straw 
of these men of business, the worker- 
out of ideas suggested by them. They 
prompted his editorials on the money 
markets, which he always wrote at 
home, where he could be quiet, he said. 

Duroy was jubilant at his appoint- 
ment as editor of the “Echoes,” when 
he received a printed card on which he 
read: “Monsieur and Madame Walter 
request the pleasure of Monsieur George 
Duroy’s company at dinner on Thurs- 
day, January 20.” This new mark of 
favor, following on the other, filled him 
with such joy that he kissed the invi- 
tation as he would have kissed a love 
letter. Then he went in search of the 
cashier, to deal with the important ques- 
tion of money. The news editor on a 
Paris paper generally has his budget out 
of which he pays his reporters for the 
intelligence, important or trifling, 
brought in by them, as gardeners bring- 
ing in their fruits to a dealer. Twelve 
hundred francs a month were allotted 
at the outset to Duroy, who proposed 
to himself to retain a considerable share 
of it. The cashier, on his urgent repre- 
sentation, ended by advancing him four 
hundred francs. He had at first intended 
to send Madame de Marelle the two 
hundred and eighty francs he owed her, 
but he almost immediately reflected that 
he would only have a hundred and 
twenty left, a sum utterly insufficient 
to carry on his new duties in suitable 
fashion, and so put off this restitution 
to a future day. 

Tt took him a couple of days to set- 
tle down in his new position, for he 
had inherited a table to himself and a 


set of pigeonholes in the large room 
occupied by the entire editorial staff. 
He occupied his spare time playing cup 
and ball. Duroy had acquired a taste 
for this amusement, and was beginning 
to get expert at it, under the guidance, 
and thanks to the advice of, Saint- 
Potin. 

“One—two—three—four—five—six.” 
It happened that, for the first time, he 
spiked the ball twenty times running, 
the very day that he was to dine at 
Madame Walter’s. “A good day,” he 
thought; “I am successful in every- 
thing.” For skill at cup and ball really 
conferred a kind of superiority in the 
office of the Vie Francaise. 

He left the office early, to have time 
to dress, and was going up the Rue de 
Londres, when he saw, trotting along in 
front of him, a little woman whose 
figure recalled that of Madame de 
Marelle. He felt his cheeks flush, and 
his heart began to beat. He crossed the 
road to get a view of her. She stopped, 
in order to cross over, too. He had made 
a mistake, and breathed again. He had 
often asked how he ought to behave if 
he met her face to face. Should he bow, 
or should he appear not to have seen 
her? “I would not see her,” he thought. 

When he got home he thought: “I 
must change my lodgings; this is no 
longer good enough for me.” He felt 
nervous and lively, capable of any- 
thing; and he said aloud, as he walked 
from his bed to the window: “Fortune 
is here at last! Fortune is here! I must 
write'to father.” From time to time he 
wrote to his father, and the letter al- 
ways brought happiness to the little 
Norman inn by the roadside, at the sum- 
mit of the slope overlooking Rouen and 
the broad valley of the Seine. From 
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time to time, too, he received a blue 
envelope, addressed in a large, shaky 
hand, and read the same unvarying lines 
at the beginning of the paternal epistle: 
“My dear son, this leaves your mother 
and myself in good health. There is not 
much news here. I must tell you, how- 
ever,” etc. In his heart he retained a 
feeling of interest for the village mat- 
ters, for the news of the neighbors and 
the condition of the crops. 

He repeated to himself, as he tied his 
white tie before his little looking-glass: 
“I must write to father to-morrow. If 
the old fellow could see me this eve- 
ning in the house I am going to, 
wouldn’t he be astonished! By Jove! I 
am going to have such a dinner as he 
has never tasted.” And he suddenly saw 
the dark kitchen behind the empty 
café, the copper stewpans casting their 
yellow reflections on the wall; the cat 
on the hearth, with her nose to the fire, 
in sphinx-like attitude; the wooden 
table, greasy with time and spilled 
liquids, a soup tureen smoking upon it, 
and a lighted candle between two plates. 
He saw them, too—his father and 
mother, two slow-moving peasants, eat- 
ing their soup. He knew the smallest 
wrinkles on their old faces, the slightest 
movements of their arms and heads. He 
knew even what they talked about every 
evening as they sat at supper. He 
thought, too: “I must really go and see 
them.” But, his toilet being ended, he 
blew out his light and went downstairs. 

He entered the anteroom, lighted by 
tall bronze candelabra, with confidence, 
and handed his cane and overcoat quite 
naturally to two valets who approached. 
All the drawing-rooms were illuminated. 
Madame Walter received her guests in 
the second, the largest. She welcomed 


him with a charming smile, and he shook 
hands with two gentlemen who had ar- 
rived before him—Monsieur Firmin and 
Monsieur Laroche-Mathieu, deputies 
and anonymous editors of the Vie Fran- 
¢aise. Monsieur Laroche-Mathieu had 
special authority at the office, due to 
his influence in the Chamber. No one 
doubted his being a minister some day. 
Then came the Forestiers, the wife in 
pink and looking charming. Duroy was 
astonished to see her on terms of in- 
timacy with the two deputies. She 
chatted in low tones with Monsieur 
Laroche-Mathieu for more than five 
minutes beside the fireplace. Charles 
seemed worn out. He had grown much. 
thinner during the past month, and 
coughed incessantly as he repeated: “I 
should make up my mind to finish the 
winter in the south.” Norbert de 
Varenne and Jacques Rival made their 
appearance together. Then, as a door 
opened at the farther end of the room, 
Monsieur Walter came in with two tall 
young girls, of from sixteen to eight- 
een, one ugly, the other pretty. 

Duroy knew that the chief was the 
father of a family, but he was struck 
with astonishment. He had never 
thought of his daughters, save as one 
thinks of distant countries which one 
will never see. And then he had fancied 
them quite young; and here they were, 
grown-up women. They held out their 
hands to him after being introduced, 
and then went and sat down at a little 
table, without doubt reserved for them. 
Some one was still expected, and all 
were silent with that sense of oppres- 
sion preceding dinner among people 
whose mental atmosphere differs at the 
close of their various daily occupations. 

Duroy having aimlessly raised his eyes 
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toward the walls, Monsieur Walter 
called to him from a distance, with an 
evident wish to show off his property: 
“Are you looking at my pictures? I will 
show them to you”; and he took a lamp, 
so that the details might be distin- 
guished. 

Stopping before the next wall, he 
announced in a grave tone, like a mas- 
ter of ceremonies: “High art.” There 
were four: “A Hospital Visit,” by Ger- 
vex; “A Harvester,” by Bastien-Lepage; 
“A Window,” by Bouguereau; and “An 
Execution,” by Jean Paul Laurens. Then 
the governor showed a Detaille, “The 
Lesson,” which represented a soldier in 
a barrack room teaching a poodle to 
play the drum, and said: “That is very 
witty.” 

Duroy laughed and exclaimed: 

“Tt is charming, charm ” “He 
stopped short on hearing behind him 
the voice of Madame de Marelle, who 
had just come in. 

M. Walter continued to light up 
the pictures as he explained them. But 
Duroy saw nothing, and heard without 
understanding. Madame de Marelle was 
there behind him. What ought he to do? 
If he spoke to her, might she not turn 
her back on him, or treat him with 
insolence? If he did not approach her, 
what would people think? He said to 
himself: “I will gain time, at any rate.” 
He was so upset that for a moment he 
thought of feigning a sudden indisposi- 
tion, which would allow him to with- 
draw. 

The examination of the walls was 
over. M. Walter went to put down 
his lamp and welcome the last comer, 
while Duroy began to re-examine the 
pictures, as if he could not tire of ad- 
miring them. He was quite overcome. 


What should he do? Madame Forestier 
called to him: “Monsieur Duroy!” He 
went to her. It was to speak to him of 
a friend of hers who was about to give 
a féte and who would like to have a 
line to that effect in the Vie Francaise. 
He gasped out: “Certainly, madame, 
most certainly.” 

Madame de Marelle was now quite 
close to him. He dared not turn round 
to go away. All at once he thought he 
was going crazy; she had said aloud: 
“Good-evening, Bel-Ami. So you no 
longer recognize me.” 

He immediately turned round. She 
stood before him, smiling, her eyes 
beaming with sprightliness and affec- 
tion, and held out her hand. He took it 
tremblingly, still fearing some trick, 
some perfidy. She added calmly: “What 
has become of you? Oné no longer sees 
anything of you.” 

He stammered, without recovering his 
presence of mind: “I have a great deal 
to do, madame, a great deal to do. Mon- 
sieur Walter has entrusted me with new 
duties which keep me very busy.” 

She replied, still looking him in the 
face, but without his being able to dis- 
cover anything save good will in her 
glance: “I know it. But that is no rea- 
son why you should forget your 
friends.” 

They were separated by a stout lady 
with red arms and red face, who just 
came in, with an elaborate dress cut 
very low, and walking so heavily that 
one guessed by her motions the size and 
weight of her legs. As she seemed to be 
treated with great attention, ‘Duroy 
asked Madame Forestier: ‘““Who is that 
lady?” 

“The Vicomtesse de Percemur, who 
signs her articles ‘Lily Fingers.’ ” 
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He was astounded and felt inclined 
to laugh. “ ‘Lily Fingers,’ ‘Lily Fingers.’ 
And I, who imagined her young like 
yourself. So that is ‘Lily Fingers.’ That 
is very funny, very funny.” 

A servant appeared in the doorway 
and announced dinner. The dinner was 
commonplace and lively, one of those 
dinners at which people talk about 
everything without saying anything. 
Duroy found himself between the elder 
daughter of the master of the house, 
the ugly one, Mademoiselle Rose, and 
Madame de Marelle. The vicinity of the 
latter embarrassed him somewhat, al- 
though she seemed very much at her 
ease, and chatted with her usual vi- 
vacity. He was disturbed at first, con- 
strained, hesitating like a musician who 
has lost the keynote. By degrees, how- 
ever, he recovered his assurance, and 
their eyes continually meeting, ques- 
tioned one another, exchanging looks in 
an intimate fashion as of old. What did 
they say then? Not much, but their lips 
quivered every time that they looked at 
each other. 

The young fellow, however, wishing 
to do the amiable to his employer’s 
daughter, spoke to her from time to 
time. She replied as the mother would 
have done, never hesitating as to what 
she should say. On the right of Mon- 
sieur Walter, the Vicomtesse de Perce- 
mur gave herself the airs of a princess, 
and Duroy, amused at watching her, 
said in a low voice to Madame de 
Marelle: “Do you know the other, the 
one who signs her articles ‘Pink 
Domino’?” 

“Yes, very well; the Baroness de 
Livar.” 

“Is she of the same variety?” 

“No, but quite as funny. A tall, dried- 


up woman of sixty, false curls, project- 
ing teeth, ideas dating from the Resto- 
ration and toilets of the same epoch.” 

“Where did they unearth these lit- 
erary phenomena?” 

“Waifs of the nobility are always 
lionized by bourgeois parvenus.” 

“No other reason?” 

“None.” 

Then a political discussion began be- 
tween the master of the house, the two 
deputies, Norbert de Varenne and 
Jacques Rival and lasted till dessert. 

When they returned to the drawing- 
room, Duroy again approached Madame 
de Marelle, and looking her in the eyes, 
said: “Shall I see you home to-night?” 

“Now? 

“Why not?” 

“Because Monsieur Laroche-Mathieu, 
who is my neighbor, sees me to my door 
every time I dine here.” 

“When shall I see you?” 

“Come and lunch with me to-mor- 
row.” 

And they separated without saying 
anything more. 

Duroy did not remain late, finding 
the evening dull. As he went downstairs 
he overtook Norbert de Varenne, who 
was also leaving. The old poet took him 
by the arm. No longer having to fear 
any rivalry in the paper, their work 
being essentially different, he now mani- 
fested a fatherly kindness toward the 
young fellow. 

“Well, will you walk home a bit of 
my way with me?” said he. 

“With pleasure,” replied Duroy. 

And they went out, walking slowly 
along the Boulevard Malesherbes. Paris 
was almost deserted that night—a cold 
night; one of those nights in which 
space seems vaster than on others, when 
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the stars seem higher and the air bears 
on its icy breath something coming from 
beyond the stars. The two men did not 
speak at first. Then Duroy, in order to 
say something, remarked: “You are 
gloomy to-day, dear master.” 

The poet replied: “I am always so, 


my lad; so will you be in a few years. 


Life is a hill. As long as one is climbing 
up one looks toward the summit and is 
happy, but when one reaches the top 
one suddenly perceives the descent be- 
fore him, and its end, which is death. 
One climbs up slowly, but one goes 
down quickly. At your age one is happy. 
One hopes for many things which, how- 
ever, never come to pass. At my age 
one no longer expects anything—but 
death.” 

Duroy began to laugh: “You make 
chills run down my back.” 

Norbert de Varenne went on: ‘No, 
you do not understand me now, but 
later on you will remember what I am 
saying to you at this moment. A day 
comes, and it comes early for many, 
when there is an end to mirth, for be- 
hind everything one looks at one sees 
death. You do not even understand the 
word. At your age it means nothing; at 
mine it is terrible. Yes, one understands 
it all at once, one does not know how 
or why, and then everything in life 
changes its aspect. To live, in short, is 
to die. I now see death so near that I 
often want to stretch out my arms to 
push it back. I see it everywhere. The 
insects crushed on the path, the falling 
leaves, the white hair in a friend’s head 
rend my heart and cry to me: ‘Behold 
it!’ It spoils for me all I do, all I see, 
all that I eat and drink, all that I love; 
the bright moonlight, the sunrise, the 
broad ocean, the noble rivers, and the 


soft summer evening air so sweet to 
breathe.” 

He stopped, reflected for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with a look of resigna- 
tion, said: “I am a lost creature. I have 
neither father nor mother, nor sister 
nor brother; no wife, no children, no 
God.” 

He added, after a pause: “I have only 
poetry.” ‘ 

They reached the Pont de la Con- 
corde, crossed it in silence, and walked 
past the Palais Bourbon. Norbert de 
Varenne began to speak again, saying: 
“Get married, my friend; you do not 
know what it is to live alone at my 
age. Solitude now fills me with horrible 
agony—solitude at home by the fire- 
side of a night. It is so profound, so 
sad; the silence of the room in which 
one dwells alone. It is not alone the 
silence that surrounds the body, but the 
silence around the soul; and when the 
furniture creaks, I tremble all over, for 
no sound is expected in my gloomy 
dwelling.” He was silent again for a 
moment and then added: “When one 
is old it is good to have children.” 

They had got halfway down the Rue 
de Bourgogne. The poet stopped in 
front of a high house, rang the bell, 
shook Duroy by the hand and said: 

“Forget all this old man’s dodder- 
ing, young man, and live as befits your 
age. Good-night.” 

And he disappeared in the dark pas- 
sage. 

Duroy resumed his route with a pain 
at his heart. It seemed to him as though 
he had been shown a hole filled with 
bones, an unavoidable gulf into which 
all must fall one day. He muttered: 
“By Jove! it can’t be very lively in his 
place. I should not care for a front seat 
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to see the procession of his thoughts. 
The deuce, no!” 

But having paused to allow a per- 
fumed lady to alight from her carriage 
and enter her house, he drew in with 
eager breath, as she passed him, the 
scent of verbena and orris floating in 
the air. His lungs and heart throbbed 
suddenly with hope and joy, and the 
recollection of Madame de Marelle, 
whom he was to see the next day, came 
vividly to mind. Everything smiled on 
him, life welcomed him with kindness. 
How sweet is the realization of one’s 
hopes! 

Madame de Marelle received him as 
though no rupture had taken place. 
Then she said: “You don’t know what 
a vexation has happened to me, darling. 
My husband is home for six weeks. He 
has obtained leave. But I won’t remain 
six weeks without seeing you, especially 
after our little tiff, and this is how I 
have arranged matters. You are to come 
and dine with us on Monday. I have 
already spoken to him about you, and 
I will introduce you.” 

Duroy hesitated, somewhat perplexed. 
He was afraid lest something might be- 
tray him—a slight embarrassment, a 
look, no matter what. He stammered 
out: “No, I would rather not make your 
husband’s acquaintance.” 

She insisted, very much astonished, 
standing before him with wide-open, 
wondering eyes. “But why? What a 
funny thing. I should not have thought 
you such a goose.” 

He was hurt and said: “Very well, 
then, I will come to dinner on Monday.” 

She went on: “In order that it may 
seem more natural, I will ask the Fores- 
tiers, though I really do not like enter- 
taining people at home.” 


Until Monday, Duroy scarcely 
thought any more about the interview, 
but on mounting the stairs at Madame 
de Marelle’s he felt strangely uneasy, 
not that it was so repugnant to him to 
take her husband’s hand, to drink his 
wine and eat his bread, but because he 
apprehended something, without know- 
ing what. He was shown into the draw- 
ing-room and waited as usual. Soon the 
door of the inner room opened, and he 
saw a tall, white-bearded man, wearing 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
grave and correct, who advanced toward 
him with punctilious politeness, saying: 
“My wife has often spoken to me of 
you, sir, and I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance.” 

Duroy stepped forward, assuming an 
expression of excessive cordiality, and 
grasped his host’s hand with exag- 
gerated energy. Then, sitting down, he 
could find nothing to say. 

Monsieur de Marelle placed a log 
upon the fire and inquired: “Have you 
been long engaged in journalism?” 

“Only a few months.” 

“Ah! You have got on quickly?” 

“Yes, fairly so,” and he began to 
chat at random, without thinking very 
much about what he was saying, talk- 
ing of all the trifles customary among 
men who do not know one another. 

Madame de Marelle came in sud- 
denly, and having taken in matters with 
a smiling, impenetrable glance, went 
toward Duroy, who dared not, in the 
presence of her husband, kiss her hand 
as he always did. She was calm and 
light-hearted as a woman of the world, 
this meeting seeming quite natural to 
her frank and inborn trickiness. Laurine 
appeared and went and held up her fore- 
head to George more quietly than usual, 
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her father’s presence intimidating her. 
Her mother said to her: “Well, you 
don’t call him Bel-Ami to-day.” And 
the child blushed as if a serious indis- 
cretion had been committed, a thing 
revealed that ought not to have been 


Mentioned, an intimate and, so to say, 


| 


guilty secret of her heart laid bare. 


When the Forestiers arrived, all were 
alarmed at the condition of Charles. 


He had grown frightfully thin and pale 


within a week and coughed incessantly. 
He told them that he was leaving for 
Cannes on the following Thursday, by 
the doctor’s imperative orders. They 
left early, and Duroy said, shaking his 
head: “I think he is very bad. He will 
never make old bones.” 

Madame de Marelle said calmly: 
“Oh, he is done for. There is a man 
who was lucky in finding the wife he 
did.” 

Duroy asked: “Does she help him 
much?” 

“She does everything. She is ac- 
quainted with everything that is going 
on; she knows every one without seem- 
ing to go and see anybody; she gets 
what she wants as she wants it and 
when she wants it. Oh, she is keen, 
clever and intriguing as no one else is. 
She would be a treasure for any one 
wanting to get on.” 

George said: “She will marry again 
very quickly, no doubt?” 

Madame de Marelle replied: ‘Yes, I 
should not be surprised if she had some 
one in view—a deputy, unless, indeed, 
he objects—for—for—there may be 
serious—moral—obstacles. But then—I 
don’t really know.” 

Monsieur de Marelle grumbled, with 
slow impatience: “You are always sus- 


pecting a number of things, and I do 
not like it. Do not let us meddle with 
the affairs of others. We have enough 
to do to guide our own conscience. That 
should be a rule with every one.” 

Duroy withdrew, uneasy at heart, and 
with his mind full of vague plans. The 
next day he paid a visit to the Fores- 
tiers and found them finishing their 
packing. Charles, stretched on a sofa, 
exaggerated his difficulty of breathing 
and repeated: “I ought to have been 
off a month ago.” 

Then he gave George a series of 
orders concerning the paper, although 
everything had been agreed upon and 
settled with Monsieur Walter. As 
George left, he energetically squeezed 
his old comrade’s hand, saying: “Well, 
old man, we shall have you back soon.” 
But as Madame Forestier was showing 
him out, he said to her quickly: “You 
have not forgotten our agreement? We 
are friends and allies, are we not? So 
if you have need of me, for no matter 
what, do not hesitate to call on me. 
Send a letter or a telegram, and I will 
obey.” 

She murmured: “Thank you, I will 
not forget.” And her eyes, too, said: 
“Thank you” in a deeper and tenderer 
fashion. 

As Duroy went downstairs, he met, 
slowly. coming up, Monsieur de Vau- 
drec, whom he had met there once be- 
fore. The comte appeared sad, and at 
this departure perhaps. Wishing to show 
his good breeding, the journalist eagerly 
bowed. The other returned the saluta- 
tion courteously, but in a somewhat 
dignified manner. 

The Forestiers left on Thursday eve- 
ning. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A MEANS TO AN END 


Cartes’ absence gave Duroy an in- 
creased importance in the editorial 
department of the Vie Francaise. He 
signed several editorials, besides - his 
“Echoes,” for the manager insisted on 
every one assuming the responsibility of 
his own “copy.” He became engaged in 
several newspaper controversies, in 
which he acquitted himself creditably, 
and his constant relations with different 
statesmen were gradually preparing him 
to become in his turn a clever and dis- 
criminating political editor. There was 
only one cloud on his horizon. It came 
from a little free-lance newspaper which 
continually assailed him, or, rather, in 
him assailed the editor of “Echoes” in 
the Vie Francaise, the editor of ““Mon- 
sieur Walter’s startlers,” according to 
the anonymous writer of the Plume. 
Day by day cutting paragraphs, insinua- 
tions of every kind, appeared in it. 

One day Jacques Rival said to Duroy: 
“You are very patient.” 

Duroy replied: “What can I do? 
There is no direct attack.” 

But one afternoon, as he entered the 
editor’s room, Boisrenard held out the 
current number of the Plume, saying: 
“Here’s another spiteful dig at you.” 

“Ah! what about?” 

“Oh, a mere nothing—the arrest of a 
Madame Aubert by the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice.” 

George took the paper and read, 
under the heading, “Duroy’s latest’: 


“The illustrious reporter of the Vie 
Francaise to-day informs us_ that 


Madame Aubert, whose arrest by an 
agent of the odious S. P. V. we an- 
nounced, exists only in our imagination. 
Now, the person in question lives at 
18 Rue de |’Ecureuil, Montmartre. As 
to the reporter of whom it is a ques- 
tion, he would do better to give us one 
of those good sensational bits of news 
of which he has the secret—news of 
deaths contradicted the following day, 
news of battles which have never taken 
place, announcements of important 
utterances by sovereigns who have not 
said anything—all the news, in short, 
which constitutes Walter’s profits, or 
even one of those little indiscretions 
concerning entertainments given by 
would-be fashionable ladies, or the ex- 
cellence of certain articles of consump- 
tion which are a means of income to 
some of our colleagues of the press.” 


The young fellow was more aston- 
ished than annoyed, only understanding 
that there was something very disagree- 
able for him in all this. 

Boisrenard went on: “Who gave you 
that piece of gossip?” 

Duroy thought for a moment, having 
forgotten. Then all at once the recollec- 
tion occurred to him, “Saint-Potin.” He 
reread the paragraph in the Plume and 
reddened, roused by the accusation of 
graft. He exclaimed: “What! Do they 
mean to assert that I am pai 2 

Boisrenard interrupted him: “Why, 
yes. It is very annoying for you. The 
governor is very strict about that sort 
of thing. It might so often occur in 


. 
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the ‘Echoes.’ ” 

Saint-Potin came in at that moment. 
Duroy went to meet him. “Have you 
seen the paragraph in the Plume?” 

“Yes, and I have just come from 
Madame Aubert. She does exist, but 
she was not arrested. That much of the 
report has no foundation.” 

Duroy hastened to the room of the 
manager, whom he found somewhat cool 
and with a look of suspicion in his eye. 
After having listened to the statement 
of the case, Monsieur Walter said: ‘“‘Go 
and see the woman yourself and con- 
tradict the paragraph in such terms as 
will put a stop to such things being 


_ written about you any more. I mean the 


latter part of the paragraph. It is very 
annoying for the paper, for yourself 
and for me. A journalist should no more 
be suspected than Czsar’s wife.” 

Duroy got into a cab, with Saint- 
Potin as his guide, and called out to 
the driver: “Number 18 Rue de |’Ecu- 
reuil, Montmartre.” 

It was a huge house, and he had to 
scale six flights of stairs. An old woman 
in a woolen jacket opened the door to 
them. “What is it you want with me 
now?” said she on catching sight of 
Saint-Potin. fi 

He replied: “I have brought this gen- 
tleman, who is an inspector of police, 
and who would like to hear your story.” 

Then she let them in, saying: ‘“T'wo 
more have been here since you, from 
some paper or other, I don’t know 
which.” Then, turning toward Duroy, 
she added: “So this gentleman wants 
to know about it?” 

“Ves. Were you arrested by the so- 
ciety?” 

She raised her arms in the air. “Never 
in my life, sir, never in my life. This 


is what it was all about. I have a 
butcher who sells good meat, but who 
gives bad weight. I have often noticed 
it without saying anything; but the 
other day, when I asked him for two 
pounds of chops, as I had my daughter 
and my son-in-law to dinner, I caught 
him weighing in bits of trimmings— 
trimmings of chops, it is true, but not 
of mine. I could have made a stew of 
them, it is true, but when I ask for 
chops it is not to get other people’s 
trimmings. I refused to take them, and 
he calls me an old shark. I call him an 
old rogue, and from one thing to an- 
other, we raised such a row that there 
were over a hundred people round the 
shop, some of them laughing to kill 
themselves. So that at last a police offi- 
cer came up and asked us to settle it 
at the police station. We went, and 
the captain dismissed the case. Since 
then I get my meat elsewhere, and don’t 
even pass his door, in order to avoid 
any disturbance.” 

She ceased talking, and Duroy asked: 
“Ts that all?” 

“Tt is the whole truth, sir,” and hav- 
ing offered him a glass of liqueur, which 
he declined, the old woman insisted on 
the short weight of the butcher being 
spoken of in the report. 

On his return to’ the office, Duroy 
wrote his reply: 


“An anonymous scribbler in the 
Plume seeks to pick a quarrel with me 
on the subject of an old woman whom 
he states was arrested by an agent des 
meeurs, which fact I deny. I have my- 
self seen Madame Aubert—who is at 
least sixty years of age—and she told 
me in detail her quarrel with the butcher 
over the weighing of some chops, which 
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led to an explanation before the com- 
missary of police. This is the whole 
truth. As to the other insinuations of 
the writer in the Plume, I despise them. 
Besides, a man does not reply to such 
things when they are written anony- 
mously. GrorceE Durovy.” 


Monsieur Walter and Jacques Rival, 
who had come in, thought this note sat- 
isfactory, and it was settled that it 
should go in at once. 

Duroy went home early, somewhat 
agitated and slightly uneasy. What reply 
would the other man make? Who was 
he? Why this brutal attack? With the 
rough manners of journalists, this affair 
might go very far. He slept badly. When 
he read his reply in the paper next 
morning, it seemed to him more aggres- 
sive in print than in manuscript. He 
might, it seemed to him, have softened 
certain phrases. He felt feverish all day 
and slept badly again at night. He rose 
at dawn to get the number of the Plume 
that must contain a reply to him. 

The weather had turned cold again; 
it was freezing hard. The gutters, frozen 
while still flowing, showed like two rib- 
bons of ice alongside the pavement. 
The morning papers had not yet come 
in, and Duroy recalled the day of his 
first article, “Souvenirs d’un Chasseur 
d’Afrique.” At length the newspapers 
were passed in at the window of the 
kiosk, and the woman vendor held out 
to Duroy an unfolded copy of the 
Plume. 

He glanced through it in search of 
his name, and at first saw nothing. He 
was breathing again, when he saw be- 
tween two dashes: 


“Monsieur Duroy, of the Vie Fran- 
¢aise, contradicts us, and in contradict- 


ing us, lies. He admits, however, that 
there is a Madame Aubert, and that an 
agent took her before the commissary 
of police. It only remains, therefore, to 
add two words, ‘des maurs,’ after the 
word ‘agent,’ and he is right. But the 
conscience of certain journalists is on 
a level with their talent. And I sign, 
“Louis LANGREMONT.” 


George’s heart began to beat vio- 
lently, and he went home to dress with- 
out being too well aware of what he 
was doing. 

He dressed quickly and went to see 
Monsieur Walter, although it was barely 
eight o’clock. Monsieur Walter, already 
up, was reading the Plume. “Well,” said 
he, with a grave face, on seeing Duroy, 
“you cannot draw back now.” The 
young fellow did not answer, and the 
other went on: “Go at once and see 
Rival, who will act for you.” 

Duroy stammered a few vague words, 
and went out in quest of the descriptive 
writer, who was still asleep. He jumped 
out of bed, and having read the para- 
graph, said: “By Jove! you will have 
to fight! Whom do you think of for 
the other second?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Boisrenard? What do you think of 
him?” 

“Ves. Boisrenard.” 

“Are you a good swordsman?” 

“Not at all.” 

“The devil! And with the pistol?” 

“T can shoot a little.” 

“Good. You shall practice while I 
look after everything else. Wait for me 
a moment.” 

He went into his dressing-room and 
soon reappeared, washed, shaved, cor- 
rect-looking. 
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“Come with me,” said he. 

He lived on the ground floor of a 
small house, and he led Duroy to the 
cellar, an enormous cellar, converted 
into a fencing room and shooting gal- 
lery, all the openings to the street being 
closed. After having lit a row of gas 
jets running the whole length of the 
second cellar, at the end of which was 
an iron man painted red and blue, he 
placed on a table two pairs of breech- 
loading pistols and began to give the 
word of command in a sharp tone as 
though on the ground: “Ready! Fire— 
one—two—three.”’ 

Duroy, dumbfounded, obeyed, rais- 
ing his arm, aiming and firing, and as 
he often hit the mark fair on the body, 
having frequently made use of an old 
horse pistol of his father’s when a boy 
against the birds, Jacques Rival, well 
satisfied, exclaimed: “Good—very good 
—very good—you will do—you will 
do.” 

Then he left George, saying: “Go on 
shooting till noon. Here is plenty of 
ammunition; don’t be afraid to use it. 
I will come back to take you to lunch 
and tell you how things are going.” 

Left to himself, Duroy fired a few 
more shots and then sat down and began 
to reflect. How absurd these things 
were, all the same! What did a duel 
prove? Was a rascal less of a rascal 
after going out? What did an honest 
man who had been insulted gain by 
risking his life against a scoundrel? And 
his mind, gloomily inclined, recalled the 

words of Norbert de Varenne. 

-. Then he felt thirsty, and, having 
heard the sound of water dropping be- 
hind him, found that there was a 
hydrant with a hose attached, and he 
drank from the nozzle of the hose. Then 


he began to think again. It was gloomy 
in this cellar, as gloomy as a tomb. 
The dull and distant rumbling of 
vehicles sounded like the rumblings of 
a far-off storm. What o’clock could it 
be? The hours passed by there as they 
must pass in prisons, without anything 
to indicate or mark them save the visits 
of the warden. He waited a long time. 
Then all at once he heard footsteps and 
voices, and Jacques Rival reappeared 
accompanied by Boisrenard. He called 
out as soon as he saw Duroy: “It’s all 
settled.” 

The latter thinking the matter was 
settled by a letter of apology, his heart 
beat and he stammered, “Ah! thanks!” 

The descriptive writer continued: 
“That fellow lLangremont is very 
square; he accepted all our conditions. 
Twenty-five paces, one shot, raising the 
pistol at the word of command. The 
hand is much steadier that way than in 
bringing it down. See here, Boisrenard, 
this is what I mean.” 

And taking a pistol he fired, pointing 
out how much better one could aim 
by raising the arm. Then he said: 
“Now, let’s go and lunch; it is past 
twelve o’clock.” 

They went to a neighboring restau- 
rant. Duroy scarcely spoke. He ate in 
order not to appear afraid, and then, 
in course of the afternoon, accompanied 
Boisrenard to the office, where he got 
through his work mechanically and in 
a distracted fashion. They considered 
him game. Jacques Rival dropped in in 
the course of the afternoon, and it was 
settled that his seconds should call for 
him in a landau at seven o’clock the 
next morning and drive to the Bois du 
Vesinet, where the duel was to take 
place. All this had been done so unex- 
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pectedly, without his taking part in it, 
without his saying a word, without his 
giving his opinion, without his accept- 
ing or refusing, and with such rapidity, 
too, that he was bewildered, scared and 
scarcely able to understand what was 
going on. 

He found himself at home at nine 
o'clock, after having dined with Bois- 
renard, who out of self-devotion had 
not left him all day. As soon as he was 
alone, he sat down and began to reflect. 
He had thrown upon his little table one 
of his adversary’s cards, given him by 
Rival in order to retain his address. 
He read, as he had already done a score 
of times during the day, “Louis Langre- 
mont, 176 Rue Montmartre.’ Nothing 
more. He examined these assembled let- 
ters, which seemed to him mysterious 
and full of some disturbing import! 
Louis Langremont. Who was this man? 
What was his age, his height, his ap- 
pearance? Was it not disgusting that a 
stranger, an unknown, should thus come 
and suddenly disturb one’s existence 
without cause and from sheer caprice, 
on account of an old woman who had 
had a quarrel with her butcher? What 
a brute! 

And he stood lost in thought, his eyes 
fixed on the card. Anger was aroused 
in him against this bit of paper, an 
anger with which was blended a strange 
sense of uneasiness. What a stupid busi- 
ness it was! He took a pair of nail scis- 
sors which were lying about and stuck 
their points into the printed name as 
though he were stabbing some one. 

The sound of his own voice made 
him shudder, and he glanced about him. 
He began to feel very nervous. He 
drank a glass of water and went to bed. 

As soon as he was in bed he blew 


out his candle and closed his eyes. He 
was warm between the sheets, though 
it was very cold in his room, but he 


could not manage to doze off. 


A strange desire to get up and look 
at himself in the glass suddenly seized 
him. He relit his candle. When he saw 
his face so reflected, he scarcely recog- 
nized himself, and it seemed to him 
that he had never seen himself before. 
His eyes appeared enormous, and he 
was pale, yes, he was certainly pale, 
very pale. Suddenly the thought shot 
through his mind, “By this time to- 
morrow I may be dead.” And his heart 
began to beat again furiously. 

The thought occurred to him to make 
a fire. He built it up slowly without 
looking round. His hands shook slightly 
with a kind of nervous tremor when he 
touched anything. His head wandered, 
his disjointed, drifting thoughts became 
fleeting and painful, an intoxication in- 
vaded his mind as though he had been 
drinking. And he kept asking himself: 
“What shall I do? What will become 
of me?” 

He began to walk up and down, re- 
peating mechanically: “I must pull my- 
self together, I must pull myself to- 
gether.” Then he added: “I will write 
to my parents in case of accident.’ He 
sat down again, did not dare write, and 
sprang up with a jump. From time to 
time his teeth absolutely chattered, and 
he asked himself: “Has my opponent 
been out before? Is he a frequenter of 
the shooting galleries? Is he known and 
classed as a shot?” He had never heard 
his name mentioned. And yet if this 
man had not been a remarkably good 
pistol shot, he would scarcely have ac- 
cepted that dangerous weapon without 
discussion or hesitation. 
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Day was breaking, and he set about 
his toilet. He had another moment of 
weakness while shaving, in thinking that 
it was, perhaps, the last time he should 
shave his face. But he swallowed a 
mouthful of brandy and finished dress- 
ing. The hour which followed was diffi- 
cult to get through. He paced up and 
down, trying to keep from thinking. 
When he heard a knock at the door he 
almost fell over backward, so startled 
was he. It was his seconds. Already! 

They were wrapped up in furs, and 
Rival, after shaking his principal’s hand, 
said: “It is as cold as Siberia.” Then 
he added: “Well, how goes it?” 

“Very well.” 

“You are quite steady?” 

“Quite.” 

“That’s-all right. Have you had some- 
thing to eat and drink?” 

“Yes; I don’t need anything.” 

Boisrenard, in honor of the occasion, 
sported the ribbon of a foreign order, 
yellow and green, that Duroy had never 
seen him display before. 

They went downstairs. A gentleman 
was awaiting them in the carriage. Rival 
introduced him as “Dr. Le Brument.” 
Duroy shook hands, saying: “I am very 
much obliged to you,” and sought to 
take his place on the front seat. He 
sat down on something hard that made 
him jump up again, as though impelled 
by a spring. It was the pistol-case. 

Rival observed: “No, the back seat 
for the doctor and the principal, the 
back seat.” 

Duroy ended by understanding him, 
and sank down beside the doctor. The 
two seconds got in in their turn, and 
the driver started. He knew where to 
go. But the pistol-case was in the way 
of every one, above all of Duroy, who 


would have preferred it out of sight. 
They tried to put it behind them, but it 
hurt their backs; they stuck it upright 
between Rival and Boisrenard, and it 
kept falling all the time. They finished 
by stowing it away under their feet. 
Conversation languished, although the 
doctor related some anecdotes. Rival 
alone replied to him. Duroy would have 
liked to say something witty, but he 


-was afraid of losing the thread of his 


ideas, of showing the troubled state of 
his mind, and was haunted, too, by the 
fear that he might begin to tremble. 

The carriage was soon right out in the 
country. It was about nine o’clock. It 
was one of those sharp winter morn- 
ings when everything is bright and brit- 
tle as glass. The trees, coated with hoar 
frost, seemed to have been sweating 
ice; the earth rang beneath one’s steps, 
the dry air carried the slightest sound 
to a distance, the blue sky seemed to 
shine like a mirror, and the sun, daz- 
zling and cold itself, shed upon the 
frozen universe rays which did not 
warm anything. 

Rival observed to Duroy: “TI got the 
pistols at Gastine Renet’s. He loaded 
them himself. The box is sealed. We 
shall toss up, besides, to see whether 
we use them or those of our adversary.” 

Duroy mechanically replied: “I am 
very much obliged to you.” 

Then Rival gave him some special 
directions, for he was anxious that his 
principal should not make any mistake. 
He emphasized each point several times, 
saying: “When they say, ‘Are you 
ready, gentlemen?’ you must answer 
‘Yes’ in a loud tone. When they give 
the word ‘Fire!’ you must raise your 
arm quickly, and you must fire before 
they say ‘three.’ ” 
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And Duroy kept repeating to himself: 
“When they give the word to fire, I 
must raise my arm. When they give 
the word to fire, J must raise my arm.” 
He learned it as children learn their 
lessons, by murmuring them to satiety 
in order to fix them on their minds. 
“When they give the word to fire, I 
- must raise my arm.” 

The carriage entered a wood, turned 


down an avenue on the right, and then. 


to the right again. Rival suddenly 
opened the door to cry to the driver: 
“That way, down that narrow road.” 

Duroy caught sight, at the farther 
side of the clearing, of another carriage 
drawn up, and four gentlemen stamp- 
ing to keep their feet warm, and he 
was obliged to open his mouth, so diffi- 
cult did his breathing become. 

The seconds got out first and then 
the doctor and the principal. Rival had 
taken the pistol-case and had walked 
away with Boisrenard to meet two of 
the strangers who came toward them. 
Duroy watched them salute one another 
ceremoniously, and then walk up and 
down the clearing, looking now on the 
ground and now at the trees, as though 
they were looking for something that 
had fallen down or might fly away. 
Then they measured off a certain num- 
ber of paces, and with great difficulty 
stuck two walking sticks into the frozen 
ground. Then they reassembled in a 
group and went through the action of 
tossing, like children playing heads or 
tails. 

Dr. Le Brument said to Duroy: “Do 
you feel all right? Do you want any- 
thing?” 

“No, nothing, thanks.” 

It seemed to him that he was mad, 
that he was asleep, that he was dream- 


ing, that a supernatural influence en- 
veloped him. Was he afraid? Perhaps. 
But he did not know. Everything about 
him had altered. 

Jacques Rival returned and announced 
in low tones of satisfaction: “It is all. 
ready. Luck has favored us as regards 
the pistols.” 

That, so far as Duroy was concerned, 
was a matter of profound indifference. 

They took off his overcoat, which he 
Iet them do mechanically. They felt the 
breast pocket of his frock coat to make 
certain that he had no pocketbook or 
papers likely to deaden a ball. He kept 
repeating to himself like a prayer: 
“When the word is given to fire, I 
must raise my arm.” 

They led him up to one of the sticks 
stuck in the ground and handed him his 
pistol. Then he saw a man standing just 
in front of him—a short, stout, bald- 
headed man, wearing spectacles. It was 
his adversary. He saw him very plainly, 
but he could not think. “When the 
word to fire is given, I must raise my 
arm and fire at once.” 

A voice rang out in the deep silence, 
a voice that seemed to come from a 
great distance, saying: “Are you ready, 
gentlemen?” 

George exclaimed: “Yes.” 

The same voice gave the word: 
“Fire!” 

He heard nothing more, he saw noth- 
ing more, he took note of nothing more, 
he only knew that he raised his arm, 
pressing strongly on the trigger. And 
he heard nothing. But he saw all at 
once a little smoke at the end of his 
pistol barrel, and as the man in front 
of him still stood in the same position, 
he perceived, too, a little cloud of 
smoke drifting off over his head. 
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They had both fired. It was over. 

His seconds and the doctor touched 
him, felt him and unbuttoned his 
clothes, asking anxiously: “Are you 
hit?” 

He replied at haphazard: “No, I do 
not think so.” ‘ 

Langremont, too, was as unhurt as 
his enemy, and Jacques Rival mur- 
mured in a discontented tone: “It is 
always so with those damned pistols. 
You either miss or kill. What a filthy 
weapon!” 

Duroy did not move, paralyzed by 
surprise and joy. It was over. They 
had to take away his pistol, which he 
still held clinched in his hand. It seemed 
to him now that he could have done 
battle with the whole world. It was 
over. What happiness! He felt suddenly 
brave enough to defy no matter whom. 

All the seconds conversed together 

- for a few moments, making an appoint- 
ment to draw up their report of the 
proceedings in the course of the day. 
Then they got into the carriage again, 
and the driver, who was laughing on 
the box, started off, cracking his whip. 
They breakfasted together on the boule- 
vards, and in chatting over the event, 
Duroy narrated his impressions. 


“T felt quite unconcerned, quite. You , 


must, however, have noticed it your- 
selves.” 

Rival replied: “Yes, you bore your- 
self very well.” 

When the report was drawn up it was 
handed to Duroy, who was to insert it 
in the paper. He was astonished to read 
that he had exchanged a couple of shots 
with Monsieur Louis Langremont, and 
rather uneasily interrogated Rival, say- 
ing: “But we only fired once.” 

The other smiled. “Yes, one shot 


apiece, that makes a couple of shots.” 

Duroy, deeming the explanation sat- 
isfactory, did not persist. Daddy Walter 
embraced him, saying: “Bravo, bravo! 
You have defended the colors of the 
Vie Francaise. Bravo!” 

George showed himself in the course 
of the evening at the principal news- 
paper offices and at the chief cafés on 
the boulevards. He twice encountered 
his adversary, who was also showing 
himself. They did not bow. to each 
other. If one of them had been wounded 
they would have shaken hands. Each 
of them, however, swore with convic- 
tion that he had heard the whistling of 
the other’s bullet. 

The next day, about eleven, Duroy 
received a telegram: 


Awfully worried. Come at once. Rue 
de Constantinople. 


Cio. 
When he met her, he gave a dra- 
matic account of the duel, which 


aroused her sympathy, and she mur- 
mured: 

“Oh, my poor darling, 
darling!” 

Suddenly an idea came to him, and 
he asked: “What is the rent here?” 

“A hundred francs a month.” 

“Well, I will take the rooms on my 
own account. Mine are no longer good 
enough for my new position.” 

After a few moments’ reflection, she 
said: 

“No, I do not wish it.” 

“Why not?” he asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“Because.” 

It was agreed on, however, that he 
should take the rooms, and, as they 
parted, she said: 


my poor 
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“Come and dine with us on Sunday. 
My husband thinks you are charming.” 
“What a strange being! What a 


feather-brain! How came that old man 
to marry that madcap!” thought Duroy 
as he made his way to the office. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DUROY PROPOSES 


His duel had given Duroy a position 
among the leader writers of the Vie 
Francaise, but as he had great difficulty 
in finding ideas, he made a specialty of 
diatribes on the decadence of morality, 
the lowering of the standard of char- 
acter, the weakening of the patriotic 
fibre and the anemia of French honor. 
He had discovered the word anemia, 
and was very proud of it. And when 
Madame de Marelle, filled with that 
sceptical, mocking and incredulous spirit 
characteristic of the Parisian, laughed 
at his tirades, which she demolished with 
an epigram, he replied with a smile: 

“Bah! this sort of thing will give me 
a good reputation later on.” 

He now resided in the Rue de Con- 
stantinople, whither he had moved his 
portmanteau, his hairbrush, his razor 
and his soap, which was all his moving 
amounted to. 

February was drawing to a close. 
There was an odor of violets in the 
street, aS one passed the barrows of 
the flower sellers of a morning. Duroy 
was living beneath a sky without a 
cloud. 

One night, on returning home, he 
found a letter that had been slipped 
under the door. He glanced at the post- 
mark and read “Cannes.” Having 
opened it, he read: 


Villa Jolie, Cannes. 

DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: You told me, 
did you not, that I could reckon upon 
you for anything? Well, I have a very 
painful service to ask of you; it is to 
come and help me, so that I may not 
be left alone in his last moments with 
Charles, who is dying. He may not last 
the week out, as the doctor forewarned 
me, although he has not taken to his 
bed. I have no longer strength nor 
courage to witness this hourly death, 
and I think with terror of those last 
moments which are drawing near. You 
are the only one of whom I can ask 
such a service, as my husband has no 
relatives. You were his comrade; he 
opened the door of the paper to you. 
Come, I beg of you; I have no one else 
to ask. Believe me your very sincere 
friend, 

MADELEINE FORESTIER. 


A strange feeling filled George’s heart, 
a sense of freedom and of space open- 
ing before him, and he murmured: “To 
be sure I’ll go. Poor Charles! What 
are we, after all>?” 

Monsieur Walter, to whom he read 
the letter, grumblingly granted permis- 
sion, repeating: “But be back soon; 
you are indispensable to us.” 

George left for Cannes next day by 
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the seven o’clock express, after letting 
the Marelles know of his departure by 
telegram. He arrived the following eve- 
ning about four o’clock. A commis- 
sionaire guided him to the Villa Jolie, 
built halfway up the slope of the pine 
forest clothed with white houses, which 
extends from Cannes to the Golfe Juan. 
The house—small, low and in the Ital- 
ian style—was built beside the road 
which winds zigzag fashion up through 
the trees, revealing a succession of 
charming views at every turn. 

The man servant opened the door 
and exclaimed: “Oh! sir, madame is 
expecting you most impatiently.” 

“How is your master?” inquired 
Duroy. 

“Not at all well, sir. He cannot last 
much longer,” 

The drawing-room, into which George 
was shown, was hung with pink and 
blue chintz. The tall and wide windows 


overlooked the town and the sea. Duroy 


muttered: “By Jove! this is swell for 
a country house. Where the deuce do 
they get the money from?” 

The rustle of a dress made him turn 
round. Madame Forestier held out both 
hands to him. ‘How good of you to 
come! How good of you to come!” 
said she. 

She was somewhat paler and thinner, 
but still fresh-complexioned, and, per- 
haps, still prettier for her additional 
delicacy. She murmured: ‘‘He is dread- 
ful, do you know; he knows that he is 
doomed, and he leads me a fearful life. 
But where is your portmanteau?” 

“T have left it at the station, not 
knowing what hotel you would like me 
to stop at in order to be near you.” 

She hesitated a moment and then 
said: “You must stay here. Besides, 


your room is all ready. He might die 
at any moment, and if it were to hap- 
pen during the night I should be alone, 
I will send for your baggage.” 

He bowed, saying: “As you please.” 

“Now, let us go upstairs,” she said. 

He followed her. She opened a door 
on the first floor, and Duroy saw, 
wrapped in rugs and seated in an arm- 
chair near the window, a kind of living 
corpse, livid even under the red light 
of the setting sun, and looking toward 
him. He scarcely recognized, but rather 
guessed, that it was his friend. The 
room reeked of fever, medicated drinks, 
ether, tar, the nameless and oppressive 
odor of a consumptive’s sick room. 
Forestier held out his hand slowly and 
with difficulty. “So here you are. You 
have come to see me die, then! Thank 
you.” 

Duroy affected to laugh. ‘““To see you 
die? That would not be a very amusing 
sight, and I should not select such an 
occasion to visit Cannes. I came to look 
in upon you and to rest myself a bit.” 

Forestier murmured: “Sit down,” 
and then bent his head as though lost 
in painful thoughts. He breathed hur- 
riedly and pantingly, and from time to 
time gave a kind of groan, as if he 
wanted to remind the others how ill he 
was. 

Seeing that he would not speak, his 
wife came and leaned against the win- 
dow sill, and indicating the view with 
a motion of her head, said: “Look! Is 
not that beautiful?” 

The void beyond the dark hilltops 
was red, a glowing red that the eye 
would not bear, and Duroy, despite 
himself, felt the majesty of the close 
of the day. He murmured, finding no 
other term strong enough to express his 
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admiration: “It is stunning.” 

Forestier raised his head, and, turn- 
ing to his wife, said: “Let me have 
some fresh air.” . 

She opened the window quite wide. 
The air that entered surprised all three 
like a caress. It was a soft, warm 
breeze, a breeze of spring, already laden 
with the breath of the fragrant shrubs 
and flowers which grow on these coasts. 
A powerful odor of turpentine and the 
pungent smell of the eucalyptus could 
be distinguished. 

Forestier drank it in with short and 
fevered gasps. He clutched the arms of 
the chair with his nails, and said in 
low, hissing and savage tones: “Shut 
the window, It hurts me. I would rather 
die in a cellar.” 

His wife slowly closed the window, 
and then looked out into space, her 
forehead against the pane. Duroy, feel- 
ing very ill at ease, would have liked 
to have chatted with the invalid and 
reassured him, but he could think of 
nothing to comfort him. At length he 
said: 

“Then you have not improved since 
you have been here?” 

Forestier shrugged his shoulders with 
low-spirited impatience. “You see very 
well I have not,” he replied and again 
lowered his head. 

Duroy went on: “By heavens! it is 
ever so much nicer here than in Paris. 
We are still in the middle of winter 
there. It snows, it freezes, it rains, and 
it is dark enough for the lamps to be 
lit at three in the afternoon.” 

“Anything new at the office?” asked 
Forestier. : 

“Nothing. They have taken on young 
Lacrin, who left the Voltaire, to do 
your work, but he is not up to it. It 


is time that you came back.” 

The invalid murmured: “I—I shall 
do all my work six feet under the sod 
now.” 

This idea recurred like a_ knell 
apropos of everything, continually 
cropped up in every idea, every sen- 
tence. 

Forestier began to speak in a broken, 
breathless voice, heartrending to listen 
to. “How many more sunsets shall I 
see? Eight, ten, fifteen or twenty, per- 
haps thirty—no more. You have time 
before you; for me it is all over. And. 
it will go on all the same, after I am 
gone, as if I was still here.”” He was 
silent for a few moments and then con- 
tinued: “All that I see reminds me that 
in a few days I shall see it no more. 
It is horrible.” Duroy suddenly recalled 
what Norbert de Varenne had said to 
him some weeks before: “I now see 
death so near that I often want to 
stretch out my arms to push it back. 
I see it everywhere. The insects crushed 
on the path, the falling leaves, the 
white hair in a friend’s head rend my 
heart and cry to me, ‘Behold it!’ ” 

He had not understood all this at 
the time; but did so now, on seeing 
Forestier. An unknown anguish seized 
him as if he himself were sensible of the 
presence of death, hideous death, hard 
by, within reach of his hand, on the 
chair in which his friend lay gasping. 

He longed to get up, to go away, to 
fly, to return to Paris at once. Oh! if 
he had known he would not have come. 

Darkness had now spread over the 
room, like premature mourning for this 
dying man, The window alone remained 
still visible, showing, within the lighter 
square formed by it, the motionless 
outline of the young wife. 
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Forestier remarked with irritation: 
“Well, are they going to bring in the 
lamp to-night? This is what they call 
looking after an invalid.” 

The shadow against the window panes 
disappeared and the sound of an elec- 
tric bell rang through the house. A 
servant shortly entered and placed a 
lamp on the mantelpiece. Madame For- 
estier said to her husband: “Will you 
go to bed or would you rather come 
down to dinner?” 

He murmured: “I will come down.” 

Waiting for this meal kept them all 
three sitting still for nearly an hour, 
only uttering from time to time some 
useless, commonplace remark, as if 
there were some danger, some mysteri- 
ous danger, in letting silence endure 
too long, in letting the air congeal in 
this room where death was prowling. 

At length dinner was announced. The 
meal seemed interminable to Duroy. 
They did not speak, but ate noiselessly 
and then crumbled their bread with 
their fingers. 

As soon as dinner was over, Duroy, 
on the plea of fatigue, retired to his 
room and strove to find some reason 
to justify a swift departure, inventing 
plans, telegrams he was to receive, a 
recall from Monsieur Walter. 

But his resolves to fly appeared more 
difficult to realize on awakening the 
next morning. 

It was a bright day, one of those 
bright southern days that make the 
heart feel light, and Duroy walked 
down to the sea, thinking that it would 
be soon enough to see Forestier some 
time in course of the afternoon. When 
he returned to lunch, the servants re- 
marked: ‘Master has already asked for 
you two or three times, sir. Will you 


please step up to his room, sir?” 

He went upstairs. Forestier appeared 
to be dozing in his armchair. His wife 
was reading, stretched out on the sofa. 

The invalid raised his head, and 
Duroy said: “Well, how do you feel? 
You seem quite fresh this morning.” 

“Yes, I am better. I have recovered 
some of my strength. Get through your 
lunch with Madeleine as soon as you 
can, for we are going for a drive.” 

As soon as she was alone with Duroy, 
the young wife said to him: “There, to- 
day he thinks he is all right again. He 
has been making plans all the morning. 
We are going to the Golfe Juan now to 
buy some pottery for our rooms in 
Paris. He is determined to go out, but 
I am horribly afraid of some mishap. 
He cannot bear the shaking of the 
drive.” 

When the landau arrived Forestier 
came downstairs a step at a time, sup- 
ported by his servant. But as soon as 
he caught sight of the carriage, he or- 
dered the hood to be put down. His 
wife opposed this, saying: “You will 
catch cold. It is madness.’ 

He persisted, repeating: “Oh, I am 
much better. I feel it.” 

They passed at first along some of 
those shady roads, bordered by gardens, 
which make Cannes resemble a kind of 
English park, and then reached the high- 
way to Antibes, running along the sea- 
shore. 

The carriage stopped opposite a kind 
of large pavilion, on the front of which 
was the inscription, “Art Pottery of the 
Golfe Juan.” Forestier wanted to buy a 
couple of vases for his study. As he felt 
unequal to getting out of the carriage, 
specimens were brought out to him one 
after the other. He was a long time 
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in making a choice, and consulted his 
wife and Duroy. 

“You know,” he said, “it is for the 
cabinet at the end of my study. Sitting 
in my chair, I have it before my eyes 
all the time. I. want an antique form, 
a Greek outline.” He examined the 
specimens, had others brought, and then 
turned again to the first ones. At length 
he made up his mind, and, having paid, 
insisted upon the articles being sent on 
at once. “I shall be going back to Paris 
in a few days,” he said. 

They drove home, but as they skirted 
the bay a rush of air, from one of the 
valleys, suddenly met them, and the 
invalid began to cough. It was nothing 
at first, but it grew worse and became 
an unbroken fit of coughing and then 
a kind of gasping hiccough. 

Forestier was choking, and every time 
he tried to draw breath the cough 
seemed to tear his chest. Nothing would 
soothe or check it. He had to be borne 
from the carriage to his room, and Du- 
roy, who supported his legs, felt the 
jerking of his feet at each spasm of his 
lungs. The warmth of the bed did not 
check the attack, which lasted till mid- 
night, when, at length, it was lulled with 
narcotics. The sick man remained till 
morning sitting up in bed, with his eyes 
open. 

The first words he uttered were to 
ask for the barber, for he insisted on 
being shaved every morning. He got 
up for this operation, but had to be 
helped back into bed at once, and his 
breathing grew so short, so hard and so 
difficult that Madame Forestier, in 
alarm, had Duroy, who had just turned 
in, roused up again in order to beg him 
to go for the doctor. 

He came back almost immediately 


with Dr. Gavaut, who prescribed a 
soothing drink and gave some advice, 
but when the journalist saw him to 
the door, in order to ask his real opin- 
ion, he said: “It is the end. He will be 
dead to-morrow morning. Break it to 
his poor young wife and send for a 
priest. I, for my part, can do nothing 
more. I am, however, entirely at your 
service.” 

Duroy sent for Madame Forestier. 
“He is dying,” said he. “The doctor ad- 
vises a priest being sent for. What 
would you like done?” 

She hesitated for some time, and 
then, in low tones, as though she had 
thought of everything, replied: “Yes, 
that will be best—in many respects. I 
will break it to him—tell him the vicar 
wants to see him, or something or other; 
I really don’t know what. You would 
be very kind if you would go and find 
a priest for me and pick one out, one 
who won’t raise too many difficulties 
over confession.” 

The young fellow returned with a 
complaisant old ecclesiastic, who ac- 
commodated himself to the state of 
affairs. As soon as he had gone into the 
dying man’s room, Madame Forestier 
came out of it and sat down with 
Duroy in the one adjoining. 

“Tt has quite upset him,” said she. 
“When I spoke to him about a priest 
his face assumed a frightful expression 
as if he had felt the breath—the breath 
of—you know. He understood that it 
was all over at last and that his hours 
were numbered.” She was very pale as 
she continued: “TI shall never forget the 
expression of his face. He certainly saw 
death face to face at that moment. He 
saw him.” 

They could hear the priest, who 
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spoke in somewhat loud tones, being 
slightly deaf, and who was saying: “No, 
no; you are not so bad as all that. You 
are ill, but in no danger. And the proof 
is that I have called in as a friend, as 
a neighbor.” 

They could not make out Forestier’s 
reply, but the old man went on: “No, 
I will not administer the sacrament. 
We will talk of that when you are bet- 
ter. If you wish to profit by my visit 
—to confess, for instance—I ask noth- 
ing better. I am a shepherd, you know, 
and seize every occasion to bring my 
lambs back to the fold.” 

A long -silence followed. Forestier 
must have said something in a feeble 
tone. Then all at once the priest uttered 
in a different tone, the tone of one 
officiating at the altar: “The mercy of 
God is infinite. Repeat the Confiteor, 
my son. You have perhaps forgotten it; 
I will help you. Repeat after me: ‘Con- 
fiteor Deo omnipotenti—Beate Marie 
semper virgini.’”’ 

He paused from time to time to allow 
the dying man to follow him. Then he 
said: “And now confess.” 

The young wife and Duroy sat still, 
filled with strange emotion, stirred by 
anxious expectation. The invalid had 
murmured something. The priest. re- 
peated: “You have given way to guilty 
pleasures—of what kind, my son?” 

Madeleine rose and said: “Let us go 
into the garden. We must not listen to 
his secrets.” 

And they went out and sat on a 
bench before the door, beneath a rose 
tree in bloom, and beside a bed of 
pinks, which shed their sweet, strong 
fragrance abroad in the pure air. Duroy, 
after a few moments’ silence, inquired: 
“Will you delay your return to Paris?” 


“Oh, no,” she replied. “As soon as it 
is all over I shall go back there.” 

The servant came to inform them 
that ““M. le Curé had finished,’ and 
they went upstairs together. 

Forestier seemed to have grown thin- 
ner since the previous day. The priest 
held out his hand to him, saying: 
“Good-day, my son; I will call in again 
to-morrow morning,” and took his de- 
parture. 

As soon as he had left the room the 
dying man, who was panting for breath, 
strove to hold out his two hands to his 
wife and gasped: “Save me—save me, 
darling. I don’t want to die—I don’t 
want to die. Oh! save me—tell me what 
I had better do; send for the doctor. 
I will take whatever you like. I won’t 
die—I won’t die.” 

He wept. Big tears streamed from his 
eyes down his fleshless cheeks, and the 
corners of his mouth contracted like 
those of a vexed child. 

His wife, who began to cry, too, said: 
“No, no, it is nothing. It is only a pass- 
ing attack; you will be better to-mor- 
row; you tired yourself too much going 
out yesterday.” 

He kept repeating: “I don’t want to 
die! Oh! God—God—God; what is to 
become of me? I shall no longer see 
anything—anything any more! The 
cemetery—I Oh! God!” 

He said no more, but lay motionless, 
haggard and gasping. 

Time sped on; noon struck by the 
clock of a neighboring convent. Duroy 
left the room to eat 4 mouthful or two. 
He came back an hour later. Madame 
Forestier refused to take anything. The 
invalid had not stirred. He still con- 
tinued to draw his thin fingers along 
the sheet as though to pull it up over 
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his face. 

His wife was seated in an armchair 
at the foot of the bed. Duroy took an- 
other beside her, and they waited in 
silence. A nurse had come, sent by the 
doctor, and was dozing near the window. 

Duroy himself was beginning to doze 
off when he felt that something was 
taking place. He opened his eyes just 
in time to see Forestier close his, like 
two lights suddenly extinguished. A 
faint rattle stirred in the throat of the 
dying man, and two streaks of blood 
appeared at the corners of his mouth 
and then flowed down into his shirt. 
His hands ceased their hideous motion. 
He had ceased to breathe. 

His wife understood this, and, utter- 
ing a kind of shriek, she fell on her 
knees, sobbing, with her face buried in 
the bedclothes. George, surprised and 
terrified, mechanically made the sign of 
the cross. The nurse, having awoke, 
drew near the bed. “It is all over,” 
said she. 

Duroy, who was recovering his self- 
possession, murmured with a sigh of 
relief: “It was over sooner than I 
expected.” 

When the first shock was over and 
the first tears shed, they had to busy 
themselves with the necessary care for 
the dead. Duroy was running errands 
till nightfall. He was very hungry when 
he got back. Madame Forestier ate a 
little, and then they both sat down in 
the chamber of death to watch beside 
the body. Two candles burned on the 
night table beside a plate filled with 
holy water, in which lay a sprig of 
mimosa, for they had not been able. to 
get the required twig of consecrated 
box. 

They were alone, the young man and 


the young wife, beside him who was no 
more. They sat, without speaking, think- 
ing and watching. 

An enormous, confused and crushing 
sense of terror weighed down the soul 
of Duroy, the terror of that boundless 
and inevitable annihilation that destroys 
our wretched, fleeting lives. He already 
bowed his head before its menace. He 
thought of the flies who live a few 
hours, the beasts who live a few days, 
the men who live a few years, the 
worlds which live a few centuries. What 
was the difference between one and the 
other? A few more dawns, that was all. 

He turned away his eyes that he 
might no longer see the corpse. Madame 
Forestier, with bent head, seemed also 
absorbed in painful thoughts. Her fair 
hair was so pretty around her pale face 
that a feeling, sweet as the touch of 
hope, flitted through the young fellow’s 
breast. Why grieve, when he had still 
sO many years before him? And he 
began to observe her. Lost in thought 
she did not notice him. He said to him- 
self: 

What luck the dead man had to meet 
such an intelligent and charming com- 
panion! How had they become ac- 
quainted? However had she agreed on 
her part to marry that poor, common- 
place young fellow? How had she suc- 
ceeded in making something of him? 
He remembered what had been whis- 
pered about the Comte de Vaudrec, 
who had dowered and married her off, 
it was said. 

What would she do now? Whom 
would she marry? A deputy, as Madame 
de Marelle fancied, or some young fel- 
low with a future before him, a higher 
class Forestier? Had she any projects, 
any plans, any settled ideas? How he 
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would have liked to know that. But 
' why this anxiety as to what she would 
do? He asked himself this, and per- 
ceived that his uneasiness was due to 
one of those half-formed and secret 
ideas which one hides even from one’s 
self, and only discovers when fathoming 
one’s self to the very bottom. 

Yes, why should he not attempt this 
conquest himself? How strong and re- 
doubtable he would be with her beside 
him! 

An impatient desire to know this, to 
question her, to learn her intentions, 
took possession of him. He would have 
to leave on the next day but one, as he 
could not remain alone with her in the 
house. So it was necessary to be quick; 
it was necessary before returning to 
Paris to become acquainted, cleverly 
and delicately, with her projects, and 
not to allow her to retract, to yield, 
perhaps, to the solicitations of another, 
and pledge herself irrevocably. 

He did not know how to give her to 
understand that he would be happy, 
very happy, to have her for his wife 
in his turn. Certainly he could not tell 
her so at that hour, in that place, before 
that corpse. 

“Cannot we open the window a lit- 
tle?” said Duroy. “It seems to me that 
the air is tainted.” 

“Yes,” she replied, 
noticed it, too.” 

He went to the window and opened it, 
and turning round, said: “Come and 
get a little fresh air. It is delightful.” 

She came quietly and leaned on the 
window sill beside him. Then he mur- 
mured in a low tone: “Listen to me 
and try to understand what I want to 
tell you. Above all, do not be indignant 
at my speaking to you of such a mat- 


“T have just 


ter at such a moment, for I shall leave 
you the day after to-morrow, and when 
you return to Paris it may be too late. 
I am only a poor devil without fortune, 
and with a position yet to make, as you 
know. But I have a firm will, some 
brains, I believe, and I am well on the 
right track. In short, I told you one day 
at your house that my brightest dream 
would have been to have married a 
woman like you. I repeat this wish to 
you now. Do not answer, let me con- 
tinue. It is not a proposal I am making 
to you. The time and the place would 
render that odious. I wish only not to 
leave you ignorant that you can make 
me happy with a word, that you can 
make of me either a friend and brother 
or a husband at your will; that my 
heart and myself are yours. I do not 
want you to answer me now. I do not 
want us to speak any more about the 
matter here. When we meet again in 
Paris you will let me know what you 
have resolved upon. Until then, not a 
word. Is it not so?” 

He had uttered all this without look- 
ing at her, as though scattering his 
words abroad in the night before him. 
She seemed not to have heard them, 
so motionless had she remained, look- 
ing also straight before her with a fixed 
and vague stare at the vast landscape 
lit up by the moon. They remained for 
some time side by side, elbow touching 
elbow, silent and reflecting. Then she 
murmured: “It is rather cold,” and 
turning around, returned to her chair. 

Toward midnight Duroy dozed off 
first. When he awoke he saw that 
Madame Forestier was also slumbering, 
and, having shifted to a more comfort- 
able position, he reclosed his eyes 
growling: “Confound it all, it is more 
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comfortable between sheets, all the 


same.” 

A sudden noise made him start up. 
The nurse was entering the room. It 
was broad daylight. The young wife in 
the armchair in front of him seemed as 
surprised as himself. She was somewhat 
pale, but still pretty, fresh-looking and 
attractive, in spite of this night passed 
in a chair. 

Madame Forestier suggested a stroll 
in the garden to Duroy, and they began 
to walk slowly round the little lawn, 
inhaling with pleasure the balmy air, 
laden with the scent of pine and 
eucalyptus. Suddenly she began to 
speak, without turning her head toward 
him, as he had done during the night 
upstairs. She uttered her words slowly 
in a low and serious voice: 

“Look here, my dear friend, I have 
deeply reflected, already, on what you 
proposed to me, and I do not want you 
to go away without an answer. Besides, 
I am going to say neither yes nor no. 
It is necessary, after what you have 
said to me, that you should thoroughly 
understand what sort of a woman I 
am, in order that you may no longer 
cherish the wish you expressed to me, 
in case you are not of a—of a—disposi- 
tion to comprehend and bear with me. 
Understand me well. Marriage for me 
is not a chain but a partnership. I mean 
to be free, perfectly free, as to my 
ways, my acts, my going and coming. 
I could neither tolerate supervision, nor 
jealousy, nor discussion of my be- 
havior. I should undertake, be it under- 
stood, never to compromise the name 
of the man who takes me as his wife, 
never to render him hateful and ridicu- 
lous. But this man must also undertake 
to see in me an equal, an ally, and not 


an inferior or an obedient and submis- 
sive wife. My notions, I know, are not 
those of every one, but I shall not 
change them. There you are. I will also 
add, do not answer me; it would be 
useless and unsuitable. We shall see each 
other again, and shall perhaps speak of 
all this again later on. Now, go for a 
stroll. I shall return to watch beside 
him. I shall see.you this evening.” 

He printed a long kiss on her hand 
and went away without uttering a word. 
That evening they only saw each other 
at dinner time. Then they retired to 
their rooms, both exhausted with 
fatigue. 

Charles Forestier was buried the next 
day, without any funeral display, in the 
cemetery at Cannes. George Duroy 
wished to take the Paris express, which 
passed through the town at half-past 
one. 

Madame Forestier drove with him to 
the station. They walked quietly up 
and down the platform pending the 
time for his departure, speaking of 
trivial matters. 

The train rolled into the station. The 
journalist took his seat and then got 
out again to have a few more mo- 
ments’ conversation with her, suddenly 
seized as he was with sadness and a 
strong regret at leaving her, as though 
he were about to lose her forever. 

A porter shouted: “Take your seats 
for Marseilles, Lyons and Paris.” Duroy 
got in and leaned out of the window to 
say a few words. The engine whistled 
and the train began to move slowly 
on. 
The young fellow, leaning out of the 
carriage, watched the woman standing 
still on the platform, and following him 
with her eyes. Suddenly, as he was 
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about to lose sight of her, he put his 
hand to his mouth and threw a kiss 


toward her. She returned it with a dis- 
creet and hesitating gesture. 


CHAPTER IX 


A WEDDING 


Douroy returned to all his old habits. 

Installed at present in the little 
ground-floor suite of rooms in the Rue 
de Constantinople, he lived soberly, 
like a man preparing a new existence 
for himself. His relations with Madame 
de Marelle had even assumed a con- 
_ jugal aspect, as if he were practicing 
in advance for the coming event, and 
his mistress, often annoyed at the calm 
regularity of their union, repeated with 
a laugh: “You are still more domesti- 
cated than my husband; it was not 
worth while changing.” 

Madame Forestier had not yet re- 
turned. She was lingering at Cannes. 
He received a letter from her merely 
announcing her return about the mid- 
dle of April, without a word of allusion 
to the farewell. He was waiting. His 
mind was thoroughly made up now to 
employ every means in order to marry 
her, if she seemed to hesitate. But he 
had faith in his luck, confidence in that 
power of seduction which he felt within 
him, a vague and irresistible power of 
which all women felt the influence. 

A short note informed him that the 
decisive hour was at hand. 


I am in Paris. Come and see me. 
; MADELEINE FORESTIER. 


Nothing more. He received it by the 
nine o’clock mail. He was at her resi- 


dence at three on the same day. She 
held out both her hands to him, smiling 
with her pleasant smile, and they looked 
into each other’s eyes for a few sec- 
onds. Then she said: “How good you 
were to come to me there under those 
terrible circumstances.” 

“T should have done anything you 
told me,” he replied. 

And they sat down. She asked the 
news, inquired about the Walters, about 
all the staff, about the paper. She had 
often thought about the paper. 

“IT miss it very much,” she said, 
“really very much. I had become at 
heart a journalist. I cannot help it, I 
love the profession.” 

Then she paused. He thought he un- 
derstood, he thought he divined in her 
smile, in the tone of her voice, in her 
words themselves a kind of invitation, 
and, although he had promised to him- 
self not to precipitate matters, he stam- 
mered out: ‘Well then, why—why— 
why should you not resume—this occu- 
pation—under—under the name of 
Duroy?” 

She suddenly became serious again, 
and, placing her hand on his arm, mur- 
mured: “Do not let us speak of that 
yet a while.” 

But he divined that she accepted, and, 
falling at her knees, began to pas- 
sionately kiss her hands, repeating: 
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“Thanks, thanks; oh! how I love you.” 

“Listen,” she said in a serious tone, 
“T have not yet made up my mind to 
anything. However, it may be—yes. 
But you must promise me the most ab- 
solute secrecy until I give you leave to 
speak.” 

He swore this and left, his heart over- 
flowing with joy. 

He was from that time on very dis- 
creet as regards the visits he paid her, 
and did not ask for any more definite 
consent on her part, for she had a way 
of speaking of the future, of saying 
“by and by,” and of shaping plans in 
which these two lives were blended 
which answered him better and more 
delicately than a formal acceptance. 

Duroy worked hard and spent little, 
trying to save money so as not to be 
without a penny at the date fixed for 
his marriage and becoming as close as 
he had been prodigal. The summer 
went by, and then the autumn, without 
any one suspecting anything, for they 
met very little and only in the most 
natural way in the world. 

One evening Madeleine, looking him 
straight in the eyes, said: “You have 
not yet announced our intentions to 
Madame de Marelle?” 

“No, dear. Having promised you to 
be secret, I have not opened my mouth 
to a living soul.” 

“Well, it is about time to tell her. I 
will undertake to inform the Walters. 
You will do so this week, will you not?” 

He blushed as he said: “Yes, to- 
morrow.” 

She had turned away her eyes in 
order not to notice his confusion and 
said: “If you like, we will be married 
in the beginning of May. That will be 
a very good time.” 


“T obey you in all things joyfully.” 

“T had thought about one matter,” 
she continued, “but it is rather difficult 
to explain.” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Well, it is this, my dear boy. I am 
like all women. I have my weaknesses, 
my pettinesses. I love all that glitters, 
that catches the ear. I should have so 
delighted to have borne a noble name. 
Could you not, on the occasion of our 
marriage, ennoble yourself a little?” 

She had blushed in her turn, as if 
she had proposed something indelicate. 

He replied simply enough: “I have 
often thought about it, but it did not 
seem to be so easy.” 

“Your native place is Canteleu?” she 
queried. 

“Ves,” 

She hesitated, saying: “No, I do not 
like the termination. Come, cannot we 
modify this word Canteleu a little?” 

She had taken up a pen from the 
table and was scribbling names and 
studying their physiognomy. All at once 
she exclaimed: “There! there it is!” 
and held out to him a paper, on which 
he read: “Madame Duroy de Cantel.” 

He reflected a few moments and then 
said gravely: “Yes, that does very well.” 

She was delighted and kept repeat- 
ing: “Duroy de Cantel, Duroy de Can- 
tel, Madame Duroy de Cantel. It is 
capital, capital.” She went on with an 
air of conviction: “And you will see 
how easy it is to get every one to ac- 
cept it. But one must know how to seize 
the opportunity, for it will be too late 
afterward. You must from to-morrow 
sign your descriptive articles D. de 
Cantel and your ‘Echoes’ simply 
Duroy. It is done every day in the 
press, and no one will be astonished to 
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see you take a pseudonym. At the mo- 
ment of our marriage we can modify it 
a little more and tell our friends that 
you had given up the ‘du’ out of 
modesty on account of your position, 
or even say nothing about it. What is 
your father’s Christian name?” 
“Alexander.” 


' . She murmured: “Alexander, Alexan- 


der,” two or three times, listening to 
the sonorous roll of the syllables, and 
then wrote on a blank sheet of paper: 

“Monsieur and Madame Alexander 
du Roy de Cantel have the honor to 


inform you of the marriage of Mon- 


sieur George du Roy de Cantel, their 
son, to Madame Madeleine Forestier.” 

She looked at her writing, holding 
it at a distance, charmed by the effect, 
and said: “With a little method we can 
manage whatever we wish.” 

When he found himself once more 
in the street, firmly resolved to call 
himself in future Du Roy, and even 
Du Roy de Cantel, it seemed to him 
that he had acquired fresh importance. 
He walked with more swagger, his head 
higher, his mustache fiercer, as a gen- 
tleman should walk. He felt in himself 
a species of joyous desire to say to the 
passers-by: “My name is Du Roy de 
Cantel.” 

He received a telegram from Madame 
de Marelle next morning saying that 
she would call at one o’clock. He waited 
for her somewhat feverishly, his mind 
made up to bring things to a point at 
once, to say everything right out, and 
then, when the first emotion had sub- 
sided, to argue cleverly in order to 
prove to her that he could not remain 
a bachelor forever, and that as Mon- 
sieur de Marelle insisted on living, he 
had been obliged to think of another 


than herself as a life companion. He 
felt moved, though, and when he heard 
her ring, his heart began to beat. 

She entered the room, exclaiming: 
“Good-morning, Bel-Ami.” Then find- 
ing his manner cold, she looked at him 
and said: “What is the matter with 
your” 

“Sit down,” said he; “we have to 
talk seriously.” 

She sat down without taking her hat 
off, only turning back her veil, and 
waited. 

He had lowered his eyes, and was 
preparing the beginning of his speech. 
He commenced in a low tone of voice: 
“My dear one, you see me very uneasy, 
very sad and very much embarrassed at 
what I have to admit to you. I really 
love you from the bottom of my heart, 
so that the fear of causing you pain 
afflicts me more than even the news I 
am going to tell you.” 

She grew pale, felt herself tremble 
and stammered out: ‘What is the mat- 
ter? Tell me at once.” 

He said in sad but resolute tones, 
with that feigned sorrow which we make 
use of to announce fortunate misfor- 
tunes: “I am going to be married.” 

She gave a sigh as of a woman about 
to faint, a painful sigh from the very 
depths of her bosom, and then began 
to choke and gasp without being able 
to speak. 

He knelt down before her, without 
daring to touch her, hewever, and, more 
deeply moved by this silence than he 
would have been by a fit of anger, stam- 
mered out: “Clo! my darling Clo! just 
consider my situation, consider what I 
am. Oh, if I had been able to marry 
you, what happiness it would have been. 
But you are married. What could I do? 
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Come, think of it now. I must take a 
place in society, and I cannot do it so 
long as I have not a home. If you only 
knew. There are days when I have felt 
a longing to kill your husband.” 

He spoke in his soft, subdued, seduc- 
tive voice, a voice which fell on the 
ear like music. He saw two tears slowly 
gather in the fixed and staring eyes of 
his mistress and then roll down her 
cheeks, while two more were ready to 
fall. 

He murmured: “Do not cry, Clo; do 
not cry, I beg of you. You wring my 
heart.” 

Then she made an effort, a strong 
effort, to be proud and dignified, and 
asked, in the quivering tone of a woman 
about to burst into sobs: “Who is it?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then, 
understanding that it was necessary, 
said: “Madeleine Forestier.” 

She rose. Duroy guessed that she was 
going away without saying a word, 
without reproach or forgiveness, and he 
felt hurt and humiliated to the bottom 
of his soul. Wishing to stay her, he 
threw his arms about her, saying: “I 
beg of you, do not go away like that.” 

Then she looked down on him from 
above with that moistened and despair- 
ing eye, at once so charming and so 
sad, which shows all the grief of a 
woman’s heart, and gasped out: ‘I—I 
have nothing to say. I can do nothing. 
You—you are right. You—you have 
chosen well.” 

And, freeing herself by a backward 
movement, she left the room without 
his trying to detain her further. 

Left to himself, he rose as bewildered 
as if he had received a blow on the 
head. Then, making up his mind, he 
muttered: “Well, it is all for the worse 


or the better. It is over, and without 
a scene. It is just as well.” And re- 
lieved from an immense weight, sud- 
denly feeling himself free, delivered, at 
ease as to his future life, he began to 
spar at the wall, hitting out with his 
fists in a kind of intoxication of strength 
and triumph as if he had been fighting 
Fate. 

When Madame Forestier asked, 
“Have you told Madame de Marelle?” 
he quietly answered: “Yes.” 

She scanned him closely with her 
bright eyes, saying: “And did it not 
cause her any emotion?” 

“No, not at all. She thought it, on 
the contrary, a very good idea.” 

The news was soon known. Some 
were astonished, others asserted that 
they had foreseen it; others, again, 
smiled, and let it be understood that 
they were not surprised. 

The young man, who now signed his 
descriptive articles D. de Cantel, his 
“Echoes” Duroy and the political arti- 
cles which he was beginning to write 
from time to time Du Roy, passed half 
his time with his betrothed. She had 
decided that the marriage should be 
quite private, only the witnesses being 
present, and that they should leave the 
same evening for Rouen. They would 
go the next day to see the journalist’s 
parents and remain with them some 
days. Duroy had striven to get her to 
renounce this project, but not having 
been able to do so, had ended by 
giving in to it. 

So the 10th of May having come, the 
newly married couple, having consid- 
ered the religious ceremony useless 
since they had not invited any one, re- 
turned to finish packing their boxes 
after the brief civil ceremony at the 
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Town Hall. They took the six o’clock 
train, which bore them away toward 
Normandy. They had scarcely exchanged 
twenty words up to the time they found 
themselves alone in the railway car- 
riage. As soon as they were on their 
way they looked at each other and be- 
gan to laugh, to hide a certain feeling 
of awkwardness which they did not 


' want to manifest. 


The train slowly passed through the 
long station of Batignolles and then 
crossed the mangy-looking plain ex- 
tending from the fortifications to the 
Seine. When they crossed the bridge of 
Asniéres, they were amused at the sight 
of the river covered with boats, fisher- 
men and oarsmen. 

Duroy murmured: “I adore the 
suburbs of Paris. I have memories of 
dinners which I reckon among the pleas- 
antest in my life.” 

“And the boats,” she replied. “How 
nice it is to glide along at sunset.” 

Then they became silent, as though 
afraid to continue these outpourings as 
to their past life, and remained so, al- 
ready enjoying, perhaps, the poetry of 
regret. 

Duroy, seated face to face with his 
wife, took her hand and slowly kissed 
it, and kept pressing it gently, without 
her making any response to this appeal. 
At length he said: “It seems to me 
very funny that you should be my 
wife.” 

She seemed surprised as she said: 
“Why sor” 

“T do not know. It seems strange to 
me. I want to kiss you, and I feel as- 
tonished at having the right to do so.” 

She calmly held out her cheek to him, 
which he kissed as he would have kissed 
that of a sister. 


He continued: “The first time I saw 
you—you remember the dinner Fores- 
tier invited me to—I thought: ‘Hang 
it all, if I could only find a wife like 
that.’ Well, it’s done. I have one.” 

She said in a low tone: “That is very 
nice,” and looked him straight in the 
face shrewdly and with smiling eyes. 

He reflected: “I am too cold. I am 
too stupid. I ought to get along faster 
than this,’ and clasping her to him, 
kissed her with eager and quivering 
lips. She freed herself, and quickly ris- 
ing to her feet, said: “Come, George; 
do leave off. We are not children; we 
can very well wait till we get to 
Rouen.” 

He remained seated, very red and 
chilled by this sensible remark. Then, 
having recovered more self-possession, 
he said with some liveliness: “Very well, 
I will wait; but I shan’t be able to say 
a dozen words till we get there. And 
remember that we are only passing 
through Poissy.” 

“T will do the talking then,” she said, 
and sat down quietly beside him. 

She spoke with precision of what 
they would do on their return. They 
must keep on the suite of apartments 
that she had resided in with her first 
husband, and Duroy would also inherit 
the duties and salaries of Forestier at 
the Vie Francaise. Before their mar- 
riage, besides, she had planned with 
the assurance of a man of business all 
the financial details of their household. 
They had married under a contract pre- 
serving to each of them their respec- 
tive estates, and every incident that 
might arise—death, divorce and the 
birth of one or more children—was 
duly provided for. The young fellow 
contributed a capital of four thousand 
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francs, he said, but of this sum he had 
borrowed fifteen hundred. The rest was 
what he had saved during the year, in 
view of the event. Her contribution was 
forty thousand francs, which she said 
had been left her by Forestier. 

She turned to him as a subject of 
conversation. “He was a very steady, 
economical, hard-working fellow. He 
would have made a fortune in a very 
short time.” 

Duroy no longer listened, wholly ab- 
sorbed by other thoughts. She stopped 
from time to time, to follow out some 
inward train of ideas, and then went 
on: “In three or four years you can be 
easily earning thirty or forty thousand 
francs a year. That is what Charles 
would have had if he had lived.” 

George, who had begun to find the 
lecture rather a long one, replied: “I 
thought we were not going to Rouen to 
talk about him,” referring to a remark 
she had made. 

She gave him a slight tap on the 
cheek, saying, with a laugh: “That is 
so. I am in the wrong.” 

He placed his hands on his knees, 
pretending to be a very good boy. 

“You look like a simpleton like that,” 
said she. 

He replied in the tone of a school- 
boy stumbling through his lesson: “Ves, 
I do. I expect you to give me thorough 
instruction—in twenty lessons. Ten for 
the elements, reading and grammar; ten 
for accomplishments and rhetoric, I 
don’t know anything myself.” 

She exclaimed, highly amused: 

“My dear little pupil, trust my ex- 
perience, my great experience. Kisses 
in a railway train are not worth any- 
thing. They only upset one.” Then she 
blushed still more as she murmured: 


“One should never cut wheat while it 
is green.” 


He chuckled, kindling at the double © 


meanings from her pretty mouth and 
made the sign of the cross, with a 
movement of the lips as though mur- 
muring a prayer, adding aloud: “I have 
placed myself under the protection of 
St. Anthony, patron saint of tempta- 
tions. Now I am adamant.” 

Night was stealing gently on, folding 
in its transparent shadow, like fine 
gauze, the broad landscape stretching 
away to the right. This evening gloom, 
entering the open window, penetrated 
the souls of the now silent pair. 

The whistle of the train announced 
that they were nearing a station. She 
remarked, flattening the ruffled locks 
about her forehead with the tips of 
her fingers: “It was very silly. We are 
quite childish.” 

But he was kissing her hands in turn 
with feverish rapidity and replied: “I 
adore you, my little Madeleine.” 

Until they reached Rouen they re- 
mained almost motionless, cheek against 
cheek, their eyes turned to the window, 
through which, from time to time, the 
lights of the houses could be seen in the 
darkness, satisfied with feeling them- 
selves so close to each other. 

They put up at a hotel overlooking 
the quay. 

Next morning, as it was striking eight, 
Duroy looked at his wife, then sud- 
denly, with the joyful impulse of the 
fortunate man who has just found a 
treasure, he clasped her in his arms, ex- 
claiming: “My little Madeleine, I am 
sure that I love you ever so much, ever 
so much,” 

She smiled with her confident and 
satisfied smile and murmured, as she 


: “And I, too—per- 


But he felt uneasy about the visit to 


his parent. He had already forewarned. 


his wife, had prepared and lectured her, 
but he thought fit to do so again. 

“You know,” he said, “they are only 
rustics—country rustics, not theatrical 
ones.’ 

_ She laughed. “I know that; you have 
told me so often enough. Come, get up 
and let me get up.” 

- He jumped out of bed and said, as 
he drew on his socks: “We shall be 
very uncomfortable there, very uncom- 
fortable. There is only an old bed with 
a straw mattress in my room. Spring 
mattresses are unknown at Canteleu.” 

She had put on her dressing gown— 
a white flannel dressing gown—which 
Duroy at once recognized. The sight of 
it was unpleasant to him. Why? His 
wife had, he was aware, a round dozen 
of these morning garments. She could 
not destroy them in order to buy a new 
one. No matter, he would have pre- 
ferred that they were not the same she 
had worn with the other. It seemed to 
him that the soft, warm material must 
have retained something from its con- 
tact with Forestier. 

They started an hour later, for they 
were to lunch with the old people, who 
had been notified some days previous. 
A rusty, open carriage bore them along 
with a noise of jolting hardware through 
1 long and rather ugly boulevard, 
gassed between some fields through 
which flowed a stream and began to 
iscend the slope. Madeleine, somewhat 
fatigued, had dozed off beneath the 
enetrating caress of the sun, which 
warmed her delightfully as she lay 
stretched back in the old carriage, as 
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though in a bath of light and country 
air. 

Her husband awoke her, 
“Look!” 

They had halted two-thirds of the 
way up the slope, at a spot famous for 
its view, to which all tourists drive. 
They overlooked the long and broad 
valley through which the bright river 
flowed in sweeping curves. 

The driver waited until the travellers’ 
ecstasies were over. He knew from ex- 
perience the duration of the admiration 
of all the breeds of tourists. But when 
he started again, Duroy suddenly caught 
sight of two old people advancing 
toward them some hundreds of yards 
farther on, and jumped out, exclaiming: 
“There they are. I recognize them.” 

They were walking quickly and in 
silence to meet their long-looked-for 
boy, without noticing these city folk, 
followed by their carriage. They passed 
by, when George, who was laughing, 
cried out: ‘“‘Good-day, Daddy Duroy!” 

They both stopped short, amazed at 
first, then stupefied with surprise. The 
old woman recovered herself first and 
stammered, without advancing a step: 
“Ts’t thou, boy?” 

The young fellow answered: “Yes, 
it is I, mother,” and stepping up to her, 
kissed her on both cheeks with a son’s 
hearty kiss. Then he rubbed his face 
against his father’s, by way of greet- 
ing. Old Duroy had taken off his cap, 
a very high black silk cap, made Rouen- 
fashion, like those worn by cattle 
dealers. 

Then George said: “This is my wife,” 
and the two country people looked at 
Madeleine. They looked at her as one 
looks at a phenomenon, with an un- 
easy fear, blended with a species of 


saying: 
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approving satisfaction in the father and 
in the mother with a kind of jealous 
enmity. 

The man, who was of a joyous nature 
and inspired by a liveliness born of 
sweet cider and alcohol, grew bolder, 
and asked, with a twinkle in the corner 
of his eyes: “May I kiss her, all the 
same?” 

“Certainly,” replied his son; and 
Madeleine, ill at ease, held out both 
cheeks to the sounding smacks of the 
rustic, who then wiped his lips with the 
back of his hand. The old woman, in 
her turn, kissed her daughter-in-law with 
a hostile reservation. No, this was not 
the daughter-in-law of her dreams; the 
plump, fresh housewife, rosy-cheeked as 
an apple and round as a brood mare; 
but not this fine lady, with her fur- 
belows and her musk. For to the old 
girl all perfumes were musk. 

They set out again, walking behind 
the carriage which bore the trunk of 
the newly wedded pair. The old fellow 
took his son by the arm, and keeping 
him a little in the rear of the others, 
asked with interest: 

“Well, how goes business, lad?” 

“Pretty fair.” 

“So much the better. Has thy wife 
any money?” 

“Forty thousand francs,” answered 
George. 

His father gave vent to an admiring 
whistle, and could only murmur: “Dang 
it!” so overcome was he by the men- 
tion of the sum. Then he added in a 
tone of serious conviction: “Dang it 
all, she’s a fine woman!” For he found 
her to his taste, and he had passed for 
a good judge in his day. 

Madeleine and her mother-in-law 
were walking side by side, without ex- 


changing a word. The two men rejoined 
them. They reached Father Duroy’s 
tavern, “The Bellevue,” a bit of a house 
consisting of a ground floor and a gar- 
ret, which stood at the beginning of the 
village to the left. A pine branch above 
the door indicated, in ancient fashion, 
that thirsty folk could enter. 

The things were laid for lunch, in 
the common room of the tavern, on two 
tables placed together and covered with 
two napkins. A neighbor, come in to 
help serve lunch, bowed on seeing a 
fine lady appear, and then, recognizing 
George, exclaimed: “Good Lord! is that 
you, youngster?” 

He replied gaily: “Yes, it is I, Mother 
Brulin,” and kissed her as he had kissed 
his father and mother. Then turning 
to his wife, he said: “Come into our 
room and take your hat off.” 

They were ushered through a door 
to the right, into an unheated room 
with tiled floor, whitewashed walls and 
a bed with white cotton curtains. A 
crucifix above a cup of holy water and 
two colored pictures, one representing 
Paul and Virginia under a blue palm 
tree and the other Napoleon the First 
on a yellow horse, were the only orna- 
ments of this clean and dispiriting apart- 
ment. 

As soon as they were alone, he kissed 
Madeleine, saying: “I am glad to see 
the old folks again. When one is in 
Paris one does not think about it, but 
when one meets again, it gives one 
pleasure, all the same.” 

But his father, thumping the partis 
tion with his fist, cried out: “Come 
along, come along; the soup is ready,” 
and they had to sit down to table. 

It was a long country repast, with a 
succession of ill-assorted dishes, a sau- 
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f sage after a leg of mutton and an 
| omelet after the sausage. Father Duroy, 
i excited by cider and some glasses of 
| wine, turned on the tap of his choicest 
| jokes—those he reserved for great oc- 
i casions of festivity—smutty adventures 
) that had happened, as he maintained, 
! to friends of his. 


Mother Duroy did not speak, but re- 


“mained sad and glum, watching her 


daughter-in-law out of the corner of her 


/ eye, with hatred awakened in her heart 
* —the hatred of an old toiler, an old 
) rustic with fingers worn and limbs bent 
| by hard work—for this lady, who in- 
| spired her with the repulsion of an ac- 
| cursed creature, an impure being, cre- 
' ated for idleness and sin. 


Madeleine scarcely ate or spoke, but 


| looked sad, though she had the usual 
| mournful, resigned smile. She was down- 


cast. Why? She had wanted to come. 
She had not been unaware that she was 
going among country folk—poor coun- 
try folk. What had she dreamed they 
would be like, she who did not usually 
dream? Did she know herself? Do not 
women always hope for something that 
is not? Had she fancied them more 
poetical? No, but perhaps better in- 
formed, more noble, more affectionate, 
more ornamental. She recalled her own 
mother, of whom she never spoke to 
any one—a governess, brought up at 
Saint-Denis, and dead from poverty and 
grief when she, Madeleine, was twelve 
years old. An unknown hand had had 
her brought up. Her father, no doubt. 
Who was he? She did not exactly know, 
although she had vague suspicions. 
The lunch still dragged on. Customers 
were now coming in and shaking hands 
with old Duroy, uttering exclamations 
of wonder on seeing his son and slyly 
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winking as they scanned the young wife 
out of the corner of their eye, which 
was as much as to say: “Hang it, she’s 
no fool, George Duroy’s wife.” Others, 
less intimate, sat down at the wooden 
tables, calling for “A pot,” “A jugful,” 
“Two brandies,” “A camphor julep,” and 
began to play at dominoes, noisily rat- 
tling the little bits of black and white 
bone. 

Mother Duroy kept passing to and 
fro, serving the customers with her mel- 
ancholy air, taking money and wiping 
the tables with the corner of her blue 
apron. 

As soon as dinner was over, Made- 
leine drew her husband out of the 
house, in order not to stay in this 
gloomy room, always reeking with the 
rank smell of pipes and spilt liquor. 
As soon as they were outside, he said: 
“You are tired of it already.” 

She began to protest, but he stopped 
her, saying: “No, I saw it very plainly. 
If you like, we will leave to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” she murmured. 

They strolled gently onward. They 
had entered a narrow path, overshad- 
owed by tall trees and running between 
two lines of shrubbery of impenetrable 
blackness. 

“Where are we?” asked she. 

“In the forest,” he replied. 

“Tt is a large one?” 

“Very large; one of the largest in 
France.” 

An odor of earth, trees and moss— 
that fresh yet old scent of the woods, 
made up of the sap of bursting buds 
and the dead and mouldering foliage 
of the thicket—seemed to linger in the 
path. Raising her head, Madeleine could 
see the stars through the tree tops, and 
although no breeze stirred the boughs, 
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she could yet feel around her the vague 
quivering of this ocean of leaves. A 
strange thrill shot through her soul and 
fleeted across her skin—a strange pain 
gripped her at the heart. Why? She 
did not understand. But it seemed to 
her that she was lost, engulfed, sur- 
rounded by perils, abandoned by every 
one, alone; alone in the world, beneath 
this living vault quivering there above 
her. 

She murmured: “I am rather fright- 
ened. I should like to go back.” 

“Well, let us do so.” 

“And—we will leave for Paris to- 
morrow?” 

“Ves, to-morrow.” 

She slept badly, continually aroused 
by all the country sounds so new to 
her—the cry of the screech owl, the 
grunting of a pig in a sty adjoining 
the house and the noise of a cock 
who kept on crowing from midnight. 
She was up and ready to start at day- 
- break. 

When George announced to his par- 
ents that he was going back, they were 
both astonished; then they understood 
the origin of this wish. 

The father merely said: “Shall I see 
you again soon?” 

“Yes, in course of the summer.” 

The old woman growled: “I hope 
you won’t regret what you have done.” 

He left them two hundred francs 


as a present to soothe their feelings, 
and the carriage, which a boy had been 
sent in quest of, having made its appear- 
ance at about ten o’clock, the newly 
married couple embraced the old coun- 
try folk and started off once more. 

“Well, that’s good.” 

As they were descending the hill, 
Duroy began to laugh. 

“There,” he said, “I had warned you. 
I ought not to have introduced you to 
Monsieur and Madame Du Roy de Can- 
tel, Senior.” 

She began to laugh, too, and replied: 
“T am delighted now. They are good 
folk, whom JI am beginning to like 
very well. I will send them some pres- 
ents from Paris.” Then she murmured: 
“Du Roy de Cantel, you will see that 
no one will be astonished at the terms 
of the notification of our marriage. We 
will say that we have been staying 
for a week with your parents’ on their 
estate.” And bending toward him, she 
kissed the tip of his mustache, saying: 
“Good-morning, Georgey.” 

He replied: “Good-morning, Maisie,” 
as he passed an arm round her waist. 

In the valley below they could see 
the broad river like a ribbon of silver 
unrolled beneath the morning sun, the 
factory chimneys belching forth their 
clouds of smoke into the sky, and the 
pointed spires rising above the old town. 
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CHAPTER X 


SUSPICION 


Tue Duroys had been back in Paris 


-a couple of days, and the journalist 
j had taken up his old work, pending 
| the moment when he should definitely 
/ assume Forestier’s duties, and give him- 
‘ self wholly up to politics. He was going 
| home that evening to his predecessor’s 
| abode to dinner, with a light heart and 
| a desire to embrace his wife. Passing 
i by a florist’s at the end of the Rue 
| Notre Dame de Lorette, he was struck 
'with the notion of buying a bouquet 
' for Madeleine, and chose a large bunch 
'of half-opened roses, a very mass of 
perfumed buds. 


At each story of his new staircase 


/he eyed himself complacently in the 


mirror, the sight of which continually 


'recalled to him his first visit to the 


house. 
He rang the bell, having forgotten his 


_key, and the same man servant, whom 


j 


he had also kept on by his wife’s ad- 
vice, opened the door. 
“Has your mistress come home?” 


asked George. 


“Ves, sir.” 

But on passing through the dining- 
room he was greatly surprised to find 
the table laid for three, and the hang- 
ings of the drawing-room door being 
looped up, he saw Madeleine arranging 
in a vase on the mantel a bunch of 
roses exactly similar to his own. He 
was annoyed, displeased; it was as 
though he had been robbed of his idea, 
his little attention, and all the pleasure 
he anticipated from it. 

“Vou have invited some one to din- 


ner, then?’ he inquired as he entered 
the room. 

She answered without turning around 
and continuing to arrange the flowers: 
“Yes and no. It is my old friend, Comte 
de Vaudrec, who has been accustomed 
to dine here every Monday, and who 
has come as usual.” 

George murmured: “Ah! very good.” 

He remained standing behind her, 
bouquet in hand, with a longing to hide 
it or throw it away. He said, however, 
“T have brought you some roses.” 

She turned round suddenly, smiling, 
and exclaiming: 

“Ah! how nice of you to have thought 
of that.” 

And she held out her arms and lips 
to him with an outburst of joy so real 
that he felt consoled. She took the flow- 
ers, smelled them, and with the vivacity 
of a delighted child placed them in the 
empty vase opposite the other. Then 
she murmured, as she looked at the 
effect: “How glad I am! My mantel- 
piece is furnished now.” She added al- 
most immediately in a tone of convic- 
tion: “You know Vaudrec is awfully 
nice. You will be friends with him at 
once.” 

A ring at the door announced the 
count. He entered quickly, quite at 
his ease, as though he were at home. 
After having gallantly kissed the young 
wife’s fingers, he turned to the husband 
and cordially held out his hand, say- 
ing: 

“How goes it, my dear Duroy?” 

It was no longer his former stiff and 
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starched bearing, but an affable one, 
showing that the situation was no longer 
the same. The journalist, surprised, 
strove to make himself agreeable in 
response to these advances. Within five 
minutes one might have supposed they 
had known and loved one another for 
ten years. 

Then Madeleine, whose face was radi- 
ant, said: “I will leave you together. 
I must go and see about dinner.” And 
she went out, followed by a glance from 
both men. When she returned, she found 
them talking theatricals apropos of a 
new play, and so thoroughly of the 
same opinion that a species of rapid 
friendship awoke in their eyes at the 
discovery of this absolute identity of 
ideas. 

The dinner was delightful, so inti- 
mate and cordial, and the count stayed 
on quite late, so comfortable did he 
feel in this pretty new household. 

As soon as he had left, Madeleine 
said to her husband: “Is he not per- 
fect? He improves in every way on 
acquaintance. He is a true friend—safe, 
devoted, faithful. Ah, without him——” 

She did not finish the sentence, and 
George replied: “Yes, I find him very 
agreeable. I think that we shall get on 
very well together.” 

She resumed: “You do not know, but 
we have some work to do together 
before going to bed. I had not time to 
speak to you about it before dinner, 
because Vaudrec came in at once. I 
have had some important news, news 
from Morocco. It was Laroche- Mathieu, 
the deputy, the future minister, who 
brought it me. We must work up an 
important article, a sensational one. I 
have the facts and figures. We will set 
to work at once. Bring the lamp.” 


He took it and they passed into the 
study. The same books were ranged 
on the book shelves, on top of which 
were the three vases bought at the 
Golfe Juan by Forestier on the eve of 
his death. Under the table the dead 
man’s rug awaited the feet of Duroy, 
who, on sitting down, took up an ivory 
penholder slightly chewed at the end 
by the other’s teeth. Madeleine leaned 
against the mantelpiece, and having lit 
a cigarette, related her news, and then 
explained her ideas and the plan of the 
article she wished written. He listened 
attentively, scribbling notes as he did 
so, and when she had finished, raised 
objections, took up the subject again, 
enlarging it, and developing in his turn 
not the plan of an article, but of a cam- 
paign against the existing ministry. This 
attack would be the commencement. 
His wife had left off smoking, so strong- 
ly was her interest aroused, so vast was 
the vision that opened before her as 
she followed out George’s train of 
thought. 

She murmured from time to time: 
“Yes, yes. That is very good. That is 
capital. That is very clever.” 

And when he had finished speaking 
in turn, she said: “Now let us write.” 

But he always found it hard to begin 
and had difficulty in finding words. 
Then she approached softly, and, lean- 
ing over his shoulder, began to whisper 
sentences in his ear. From time to time 
she would hesitate and ask, “Is that 
what you want to say?” 

He answered: “Yes, exactly.” 

Duroy, from time to time, added 
a few original lines, which gave force 
and depth to the line of attack. When 
their article was finished, George read 
it aloud. 


| They both thought it excellent and 
#smiled, delighted and surprised, as if 
yeach had become a revelation to the 
) other. 
| The article appeared with the sig- 
{nature of George du Roy de Cantel and 
caused a great sensation. There was 
{ an excitement about it in the Chamber. 
1 Daddy Walter congratulated the author 
j and entrusted him with the political 
| editorship of the Vie Francaise. The 
| “Echoes” were taken up again by Bois- 
} renard. 
| Then there began in the paper a vio- 
'lent and cleverly conducted campaign 
-against the ministry. The attack, now 
‘ironical, now serious, now jesting and 
/now virulent, but always skillful and 
/based on facts, was delivered with a 
certitude and continuity which aston- 
_ ished every one. Other papers continual- 
ly cited the Vie Francaise, taking whole 
passages from it, and those in office 
asked themselves whether they could 
not gag this unknown and inveterate 
foe with the gift of a prefecture. 
Duroy became a political celebrity. 
He felt his influence increasing by the 
pressure of hands and the lifting of 
hats. His wife, too, filled him with as- 
tonishment and admiration by the in- 
genuity of her mind, the accuracy of 
her information and the number of her 
acquaintances. Continually he would find 
in his drawing-room, on returning home, 
a senator, a deputy, a magistrate, a 
general, who treated Madeleine as an 
old friend, with sober familiarity. Where 
had she met all these people? In society, 
so she said. But how had she been able 
to gain their confidence and their af- 
fection? He could not understand it. 
“She would make a formidable diplo- 
matist,” he thought. 
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She often came in late at meal times, 
out of breath, flushed, quivering, and 
before even taking off her veil would 
say: “I have something good to-day. 
Fancy, the Minister of Justice has just 
appointed two magistrates who belonged 
to the fusion committees. We will give 
him a dose he will not forget in a 
hurry.” 

And they would give the minister a 
dose, and another the next day, and 
a third the day after. The deputy La- 
roche-Mathieu, who dined at the Rue 
Fontaine every Tuesday, after the 
Comte de Vaudrec, who began the week, 
would shake hands with husband and 
wife with an appearance of extreme 
delight. He never ceased repeating: “By 
Jove, what a campaign! If we don’t suc- 
ceed after -that!” 

He hoped, indeed, to succeed in get- 
ting hold of the portfolio of foreign 
affairs, which he had had in view for 
a long time. 

It was said everywhere of him: “La- 
roche will be a minister,” and he be- 
lieved more firmly than any one else 
that he would be. He was one of the 
chief stockholders in Daddy Walter’s 
paper and his colleague and partner in 
many financial schemes. 

Duroy backed him up with confi- 
dence and with vague hopes as to the 
future. He was, besides, only continuing 
the work begun by Forestier, to whom 
Laroche-Mathieu had promised the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor when 
the day of triumph should come. The 
decoration would adorn the breast of 
Madeleine’s second husband, that was 
all. Nothing was changed in the main. 

It was seen about this time that Du- 
roy’s comrades organized a joke against 
him, at which he was beginning to grow 
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angry. They no longer called him any- 
thing but Forestier. As soon as he en- 
tered the office some one would call out: 
“T say, Forestier!” 

He would pretend not to hear and 
would look for the letters in his pigeon- 
hole. The voice would resume in louder 
tones: “Hi, Forestier.” 

Daddy Walter himself had declared, 
when astonishment was expressed at the 
flagrant similarity in style and inspira- 
tion between the leaders of the new 
political editor and his predecessor: 
“Ves, it is Forestier, but a fuller, 
stronger, more manly Forestier.” 

This wounded his pride, wounded his 
vanity, that touchy pride and vanity 
of the writer which produce the ner- 
vous susceptibility, ever on the alert, 
equally in the reporter and the genial 
poet. The word “Forestier” made his 
ears tingle. He dreaded to hear it and 
felt himself redden when he did so. 
This name was to him a biting jest, 
more than a jest, almost an insult. It 
said to him: “It is your wife who does 
your work as she did that of the other. 
You would be nothing without her.” 

His rancor was daily increased by 
2 thousand insignificant details, which 
stung him like pin pricks, by the inces- 
sant reminders of the other arising out 
of a word from Madeleine, from the 
man servant, from the waiting maid. 

One evening toward the end of June, 
as he was smoking a cigarette at the 
window, the fineness of the evening in- 
spired him with a wish for a drive and 
he said: “Madeleine, shall we go as 
far as the Bois de Boulogne?” 

“Why, yes.” 

They took an open carriage and drove 
up the Champs Elysées and then 
along the main avenue of the Bois 


de Boulogne. 

“Do you remember the forest close 
to your home, how gloomy it was?” said 
she. “It seemed to me that it was full 
of horrible creatures, and that there 
was no end to it, while here it is de- 
lightful. One feels caresses in the very 
breeze, and I know that Sevres lies on 
the other side of the wood.” 

He replied: “Oh, in the forest at 
home there was nothing but deer, foxes 
and wild boars and here and there the 
hut of a forester.” 

This word, akin to the dead man’s 
name, issuing from his mouth, surprised 
him just as if some one had shouted 
it out to him from the depths of a 
thicket, and he became suddenly silent, 
assailed anew by the strange and per- 
sistent uneasiness, the gnawing, invinc- 
ible, jealous irritation that had been 
spoiling his existence for some time 
past. After a minute or so he asked: 
“Did you ever come here like this of 
an evening with Charles?” 

“Yes, often,” she answered. 

And all of a sudden he was seized 
with a wish to return home, a nervous 
desire that gripped him at the heart. 
But the image of Forestier had returned 
to his mind and possessed and laid hold 
of him. He could no longer speak or 
think of anything else and said in a 
spiteful tone: “I say, Maisie!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Did you ever deceive poor Charles?” 

He had put his lips close to his 
wife’s ear and whispered: “Come, come, 
confess.” 

She jerked herself away and said 
abruptly: “You are crazy. As if one 
answered such questions.” 

She said this in so singular a tone 
that a cold shiver ran through her 
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husband’s veins, and he remained dumb- 
_ founded, astonished, almost breathless, 
as though from some mental shock. 

The carriage was now passing along 
the lake, on which the sky seemed to 
have scattered its stars. Two swans, 
vaguely outlined, were swimming slowly, 
scarcely visible in the shadow. George 
called out to the driver: “Turn back!” 
and the carriage returned, meeting the 
others going at a walk, with their 
lanterns gleaming like eyes in the 
night. 

In what a strange manner she had 
said it! 

“Was it a confession?’ Duroy kept 
asking himself. 

And this almost certainty that she 
had deceived her first husband now 
drove him wild with rage. He longed 
to beat her, to strangle her, to tear 
her hair out. Oh, if. she had only re- 
plied: “But, darling, if I had deceived 
him it would have been with yourself,” 
how he would have kissed, clasped, 
worshipped her. 

The carriage was going faster. It 
passed the fortifications. Duroy saw be- 
fore him a reddish light in the sky like 
the glow of an immense forge, and heard 


avast, confused, continuous rumor, 
made up of countless different sounds, 
the breath of Paris panting this summer 
night like an enchanted giant. 

George reflected: “I should be very 
stupid to fret about it. Every one for 
himself. Fortune favors the bold. Every- 
thing is only egotism. Egotism as re- 
gards ambition and fortune is better 
than egotism as regards woman and 
love.” 

Madeleine, to whom this silence was 
irksome, said: “Suppose we have an 
ice at Tortoni’s before going in.” 

He glanced at her sideways. Her deli- 
cate profile was lit up by the bright 
light from the row of gas jets of a café. 
He thought: “She is pretty. Well, so 
much the better. Jack is as good as his 
master, my dear. But if ever they catch 
me worrying again about you, it will 
be warm at the North Pole.” Then he 
replied aloud: “Certainly, dear,” and in 
order that she should not guess any- 
thing, he kissed her. 

It seemed to the young wife that 
her husband’s lips were frozen. He 
smiled, however, with his wonted smile, 
as he gave her his hand to alight in 
front of the café. 


CHAPTER XI 


ENTER MADAME WALTER 


On reaching the office next day, 
Duroy sought out Boisrenard. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “I have 
a service to ask of you. It has been 
considered a joke for some time past 
to call me Forestier. I begin to find it 


very stupid. Will you have the kindness 
to quietly let our friends know that I 
will slap the face of the first that starts 
this joke again? It will be for them 
to reflect whether it is worth risking 
a sword thrust for. I address myself 
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to you because you are a calm-minded 
fellow, who can hinder matters from 
coming to a painful crisis and also be- 
cause you were my second.” 

Boisrenard undertook the commission. 
Duroy went out on business and re- 
turned an hour later. No one called him 
Forestier. 

When he reached home he heard 
ladies’ voices in the drawing-room and 
asked: “Who is there?” 

“Madame Walter and Madame de 
Marelle,” replied the servant. 

His heart beat fast for a moment 
and then he said to himself: “Well, 
let’s see,” and opened the door. 

Clotilde was beside the fireplace, 
standing in a ray of light from the 
window. It seemed to George that she 
grew slightly paler on perceiving him. 
Having first bowed to Madame Walter 
and her two daughters, seated like two 
sentinels on each side of their mother, he 
turned toward Madame de Marelle. She 
held out her hand and he took it and 
pressed it meaningly, as though to say: 
“I still love you.” She responded to 
this pressure. 

He inquired: “How have you been 
during the century that has elapsed 
since our last meeting?” 

She replied with perfect ease: “Quite 
well, and you, Bel-Ami?” and, turning 
to Madeleine, added: “You will allow 
me to call him Bel-Ami still?” 

“Certainly, dear; I will allow what- 
ever you please.” 

A shade of irony seemed hidden in 
these words. 

Madame Walter spoke of an enter- 
tainment that was going to be given 
by Jacques Rival at his residence, a 
grand fencing match, at which ladies 
of fashion were to be present, saying: 


“Tt will be very interesting. But I am 
so vexed we have no one to take us 
there, my husband being obliged to be 
away at that time.” 

Duroy at once offered his services. 
She accepted, saying: “My daughters 
and I will be very much obliged to 
you.” 

He looked at the younger daughter 
and thought: “She is not at all bad- 
looking, this little Susan; not at all.” 

The elder sister, Rose, was ugly, 
dull-looking and insignificant, one of 
those girls whom you do not notice, 
do not speak to and do not talk about. 

The mother rose, and, turning to 
George, said: “Then I may count upon 
you for next Thursday, two o’clock?” 

“You may count upon me, madame,” 
he replied. 

As soon as she had taken her de- 
parture, Madame de Marelle rose in 
turn, saying: “Good-afternoon, Bel- 
Ami.” 

As soon as he was alone with his 
wife, Madeleine broke out into a laugh, 
a frank, gay laugh, and, looking him 
fair in the face, said: “You know that 
Madame Walter is smitten with you.” 

“Nonsense,” he answered incredu- 
lously. 

“It is so, I tell you. She spoke to me 
about you with wild enthusiasm. It is 
strange on her part. She would like 
to find two husbands such as you for 
her daughters. Fortunately, as regards 
her, such things are of no moment.” 

He did not understand what she 
meant and inquired: “How of no mo- 
ment?” 

She replied, with the conviction of 
a woman certain of the soundness of 
her judgment: “Oh, Madame Walter 
is one of those who have never even 
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had a whisper about them, never, you 
know, never. She is unassailable in every 
respect. Her husband you know as well 
as I do. But with her it is quite an- 
other thing. She has suffered enough 
through marrying a Jew, but she has 
remained faithful to him. She is an 
honest woman.” 

Duroy was surprised. “I thought her 
a Jewess, too,” said he. 

“She, not at all. She is a lady patron- 
ess of all the good works of the Church 
of the Madeleine. Her marriage, even, 
was celebrated religiously. I do not 
know whether there was a dummy bap- 
tism as regards Monsieur Walter, or 
whether the Church winked at it.” 

George murmured: “Ah! so she likes 
me.” 

“Positively and thoroughly. If you 
were single, I should advise you to ask 
for the hand of—Susan, eh? rather 
than that of Rose.” 

He replied, twisting his mustache: 
“Hum! their mother is not yet out of 
date.” 

Madeleine, somewhat out of patience, 
answered: “Their mother! I wish you 
may get her, dear. But I am not alarmed 
on that score. It is not at her age that 
a woman is guilty of a first fault. One 
must set about it earlier.” 

George was reflecting: “If it were 
true, though, that I could have mar- 
ried Susan.” Then he shrugged his 
shoulders: “Bah! it is absurd. As if 
her father would ever have accepted me 
as a suitor.” 

He promised himself, though, to keep 
a more careful watch in the future over 
Madame Walter’s bearing toward him, 
without asking whether he might ever 
derive any advantage from this. 

On the Thursday he said to Made- 


leine: “Are not you coming to the | 
fencing match at Rival’s?” 

“No. It would not interest me. I 
shall go to the Chamber of Deputies.” 

He went to call for Madame Walter 
in an open landau, for the weather was 
delightful. He was surprised at seeing 
her so handsome and young-looking. She 
had the calm, lady-like manner, a cer- 
tain matronly bearing that caused her 
to pass almost unnoticed before the 
eyes of gallants. She scarcely spoke, 
besides, except to make ordinary, con- 
ventional and commonplace remarks, 
her ideas being proper, methodical, well- 
ordered and void of all extravagance. 

Her daughter, Susan, in pink, looked 
like a newly varnished Watteau, while 
her elder’ sister seemed the governess 
entrusted with the care of this pretty 
doll of a girl. 

Before Rival’s door a line of car- 
riages were drawn up. Duroy offered 
Madame Walter his’arm, and they went 
in. 

The fencing match was to take place 
under the patronage of the wives of 
all the senators and deputies connected 
with the Vie Francaise for the benefit 
of the orphans of the Sixth Arrondisse- 
ment of Paris. Madame Walter had 
promised to come with her daughters, 
while refusing the position of lady pa- 
troness, for she only aided with her 
name works undertaken by the clergy. 
Not that she was very devout, but her 
marriage with a Jew obliged her, in her 
opinion, to observe a certain religious 
attitude, and the gathering organized by 
the journalist had a species of Republi- 
can import that might be construed as 
anti-clerical. 

Jacques Rival received the guests in 
the hall of his dwelling, where a re- 
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freshment buffet had been fitted up, 
the cost of which was to be deducted 
from the receipts. He indicated with 
an amiable gesture the little staircase 
leading to the cellar, saying: ‘Down- 
stairs, ladies, downstairs; the match will 
take place in the basement.” 

He darted forward to meet the wife 
of the manager, and then shaking Du- 
roy by the hand, said: “How are you, 
Bel-Ami?” 

His friend was surprised and ex- 
claimed: “Who told you that 

Rival interrupted with: ‘Madame 
Walter here, who thinks the nickname 
a very nice one.” 

Madame Walter blushed, saying: 
“Yes, I will admit that, if I knew you 
better, I would do like little Laurine 
and call you Bel-Ami, too; the name 
suits you very well.” 

Duroy laughed as he replied: “But 
I beg of you, madame, to do so.” 

She had lowered her eyes and re- 
marked: “No. We are not sufficiently 
intimate.” 

He murmured: “Will you allow me to 
hope that we shall become more so?” 

“Well, we will see,” said she. 

He moved aside to let her precede 
him at the beginning of the narrow 
stairs lit by a gas jet. 

Madame Walter and her daughters 
reached the seats reserved for them in 
the front row. Duroy, having installed 
them there, was about to quit them, 
saying: “I am obliged to leave you; 
we men must not monopolize the seats.” 

But Madame Walter remarked, in a 
hesitating tone: “I should very much 
like to have you with us all the same. 
You can tell me the names of the 
fencers. Come, if you stand close to 
the end of the seat you will not be in 


any one’s way.” She looked at him 
with her large, mild eyes and persisted, 
saying: “Come, stay with us, Monsieur 
Bel-Ami. We have need of you.” 

He replied: “I will obey with pleas- 


jure, madame.” 


On all sides could be heard the re- 
mark: “It is very funny, this cellar; 
very pretty, too.” 

George knew it well, this vault. He 
recalled the morning he had passed 
there on the eve of his duel, alone 
in front of the little white cardboard 
target that had glared at him from 
the depths of the inner cellar like a 
huge and terrible eye. 

The voice of Jacques Rival sounded 
from the staircase: “Just about to be- 
gin, ladies.” 

They were two good professional 
fencers of second-class merit. They 
made their appearance, both sparely 
built, with a military air and some- 
what stiff gestures. Having gone through 
the salute like automatons, they began 
to attack one another, resembling in 
their costumes of white leather and 
duck two comedy clowns fighting for 
fun, and the six judges nodded with 
their air of connoisseurs. 

The first couple of fencers were suc- 
ceeded by Monsieur Planton and Mon- 
sieur Carapin, a civilian professional and 
a military professional. Monsieur Plan- 
ton was very little and Monsieur Cara- 
pin immensely stout. One would have 
thought that the first thrust would have 
reduced his volume like that of a bal- 
loon. People laughed. Monsieur Planton 
skipped about like a monkey; Monsieur 
Carapin only moved his arm, the rest 
of his frame being paralyzed by fat, 

Then came Monsieur Porion ud 
Monsieur Lapalme, a professional and 
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an amateur, who gave way to exagger- 
ated gymnastics; charging furiously at 
one another, obliging the judges to scut- 
tle away with their chairs; crossing 
and recrossing from one end of the 
platform to the other, one advancing 
and the other retreating, with vigorous 
and comic leaps and bounds. They in- 
dulged in little backward springs that 
made the ladies laugh and long bounds 
forward that caused them some emo- 
tion. This galloping assault was aptly 
criticised by some young rascal, who 
sang out: “Don’t kill yourselves over 
it; it is a time job!” The spectators, 
shocked at this want of taste, cried 
“Sh!” The judgment of the experts 
was passed round. 

The first half of the entertainment 
was concluded by a very fine bout be- 
tween Jacques Rival and the celebrated 
Belgian professor, Lebégue. Rival 
greatly pleased the ladies. 

The heat down below was getting ter- 
rible. Cries of “More air,”’ “Something 
to drink” were heard. 

A loud voice shouted: “We are suffo- 
cating down here. Finish quickly and let 
us be off.” Another cried out: “The 
collection.”” And the whole of the pub- 
lic, gasping, but good-humored all the 
same, repeated: “The collection, the 
collection.” 

Six ladies began to pass along be- 
tween the seats, and the sound of 
money falling into the collection 
pouches could be heard. 

Duroy pointed out the celebrities to 
Madame Walter. There were men of 
fashion and journalists, those attached 
to the great newspapers, the old estab- 
lished newspapers, which looked down 
upon the Vie Francaise with certain re- 
serve, the fruit of their experience. They 


had witnessed the death of so many of 
these politico-financial sheets, offspring 
of a suspicious partnership and crushed 
by the fall of a ministry. There were 
also painters and sculptors, who are 
generally men with a taste for sport; 
a poet who was also a member of the 
Academy, and who was pointed out 
generally, and a number of distinguished 
foreigners. 

Some one called out: “(Good-day, my 
dear fellow.” It was the Comte de 
Vaudrec. Making his excuses to the 
ladies, Duroy hastened to shake hands 
with him. On returning he remarked: 
“What a charming fellow Vaudrec is! 
How thoroughly blood tells in him!” 

Madame Walter did not reply. She 
was somewhat fatigued, and her bosom 
rose with an effort every time she drew 
breath, which caught the eye of Duroy. 
From time to time he caught a glance, 
a troubled, hesitating glance which 
lighted upon him and was at once avert- 
ed, and he said to himself: “Eh! What! 
Have I caught her, too?” 

But by degrees the crowd worked 
their way up the little staircase. At last 
they would be able to get something 
to drink. There was an outburst of 
indignation when they found that those 
who could not get into the crowded 
cellar had stripped the refreshment buf- 
fet and had then gone away, declaring 
that it was very impolite to bring to- 
gether two hundred people and not 
give them anything to look at. There 
was not a cake, not a drop of cham- 
pagne, syrup or beer left; not a sweet- 
meat, not a fruit—nothing. They had 
sacked, pillaged, swept away everything. 
These details were related by the ser- 
vants, who pulled long faces to hide 


their impulse to laugh right out. “The 
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ladies were worse than the gentlemen,” 
they asserted, “and ate and drank 
enough to make themselves ill.” It was 
like the story of the survivors after 
the sack of a captured town. 

There was nothing to do but to leave. 
Gentlemen openly regretted the twenty 
francs given at the collection; they 
were indignant that those upstairs should 
have feasted without paying anything. 
The lady patronesses had collected up- 
ward of three thousand francs. All ex- 
penses paid, there remained two hundred 
and twenty francs for the orphans of 
the Sixth Arrondissement. 

Duroy, escorting the Walter family, 
waited for his landau. As he drove 
back with them, seated opposite 
Madame Walter, he again caught her 
caressing and fugitive glance, which 
seemed disturbed. 

He returned home joyously. Made- 
leine was waiting for him in the draw- 
ing-room. 

“I have some news,” said she. “The 
Morocco affair is becoming complicated. 
France may very likely send out an 
expeditionary force within a few months. 
At all events it will be made a pretext 
to upset the ministry and Laroche- 
Mathieu will profit by this to get hold 
of the portfolio of foreign affairs.” 

Duroy, to tease his wife, pretended 
not to believe anything of the kind. 
They would never be mad enough to 
begin the Tunisian bungle over again. 
But she shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently, saying: “But I tell you it is 
so, it is so! You don’t understand that 
it is a matter of money. Nowadays in 
political complications we must not ask: 
‘Who is the woman?’ but ‘What is the 
deal?’ ”’ 

He murmured “Bah” in a contemptu- 


ous tone in order to excite her. 

Madeleine turned her back on him, 
disdaining to pursue the subject, and 
then, after a moment’s silence, resumed: 
“We shall have visitors on Tuesday. 
Madame Laroche-Mathieu is coming to 
dinner with the Vicomtesse de Perce- 
mur. Will you invite Rival and Norbert 
de Varenne? I will call to-morrow and 
ask Madame Walter and Madame de 
Marelle. Perhaps we shall have Madame 
Rissolin, too.” 

For some time past she had been 
strengthening her connections, making 
use of her husband’s political influence 
to attract to her house, willy-nilly, the 
wives of the senators and deputies who 
had need of the support of the Vie 
Francaise. 

George replied: “Very well. I will see 
about Rival and Norbert.” 

The next day, as she was to go and 
invite Madame Walter, he resolved to 
forestall her in order to catch the lat- 
ter alone and see if she really cared 
for him. It amused and flattered him. 
And then—why not?—if it were pos- 
sible. 

He arrived at the Boulevard Males- 
herbes about two and was shown into 
the drawing-room, where he waited till 
Madame Walter made her appearance, 
her hand outstretched with pleased 
eagerness, saying: “What good wind 
brings you hither?” 

“No good wind, but the wish to see 
you. Some power has brought me here, 
I do not know why, for I have noth- 
ing to say to you. I came, here I am; 
will you forgive me this early visit and 
the frankness of this explanation?” 

He uttered this in a gallant and jest- 
ing tone, with a smile on his lips. She 
was astonished and colored somewhat, 
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murmuring: “But really—I do not un- 
derstand—you surprise me.” 

He observed: “It is a declaration 
made jestingly, in order not to alarm 
you.” 

They had sat down in front of one 
another. She took the matter pleasantly, 
saying: “A serious declaration?” 

“Yes. For a long time I have been 
wanting to utter it—for a very long 
time. But I dared not. They say you 
are so strict, so rigid.” 

She had recovered her assurance and 
observed: “Why to-day, then?” 

“T do not know.” Then, lowering his 
voice, he added: “Or, rather, because 
I have been thinking of nothing but you 
since yesterday.” 

She stammered, growing suddenly 
pale: “Come, enough of nonsense; let 
us speak of something else.” 

But he had fallen at her feet so sud- 
denly that she was frightened. She tried 
to rise, but he kept her seated by the 
strength of his two arms passed round 
her waist, and repeated in a voice of 
passion: “Yes, it is true that I have 
loved you madly for a long time past. 
Do not answer me. What would you 
have? I am mad. I love you. Oh, if 
you knew how I love you!” 

She was suffocating, gasping and 
strove to speak, without being able to 
utter a word. She pushed him away 
with her two hands, having seized him 
by the hair to hinder the approach of 
the mouth that she felt coming toward 
her own. She kept turning her head 
from right to left and from left to 
right with a rapid motion, closing her 
eyes in order no longer to see him. He 
touched her through her dress, handled 
her, pressed her, and she almost fainted 
under this strong and rude caress. Then 


he got up, exclaimed “Farewell, fare- 
well,” and rushed away. 

He quietly took his stick in the 
hall and gained the street, saying to 
himself: “By Jove, I believe I have 
not made a mistake!” 

On returning home at his usual time 
he said to his wife: “Well, have you 
secured all the people for your din- 
ner?” 

She answered: “Yes, there is only 
Madame Walter, who is not quite sure 
whether she will be free to come.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, saying: 
“Oh, yes, she’ll come.” 

He was not certain, however, and 
remained anxious until the day of the 
dinner. That very morning Madeleine 
received a note from her: “I have man- 
aged to get free from my engagements 
with great difficulty, and shall be with 
you this evening. But my husband can- 
not accompany me.” 

He awaited her appearance with some 
slight uneasiness. She came, very calm, 
rather cool and slightly haughty. He 
became humble, discreet and submis- 
sive. Madame Laroche-Mathieu and 
Madame Rissolin accompanied their 
husbands. The Vicomtesse de Percemur 
talked society. Madame de Marelle 
looked charming in a strangely fan- 
ciful toilet, a species of Spanish cos- 
tume in black and yellow, which set 
off her neat figure, her bosom, her 
rounded arms and her birdlike head. 

Duroy had Madame Walter on his 
right hand, and during dinner only spoke 
to her on serious ‘topics and with an 
exaggerated respect. From time to time 
he glanced at Clotilde. “She is really 
prettier and fresher looking than ever,” 
he thought. Then his eyes returned to 
his wife, whom he found not bad-look- 
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ing, either, although he retained toward 
her a Lidden, tenacious and evil anger. 

But Madame Walter excited him by 
the difficulty of victory and by that 
novelty always desired by man. She 
wanted to return home early. “I will 
escort you,” said he. 

She refused, but he persisted, saying: 
“Why will not you permit me? You 
will wound me keenly. Do not let me 
think you have not forgiven me. You 
see how quiet I am.” 

She answered: “But you cannot desert 
your guests like that.” 

He smiled. “But I shall only be away 
twenty minutes. They will not even 
notice it. If you refuse, you will cut 
me to the heart.” 

She murmured: “Well, then, I agree, 
if you will be discreet.” 

But as soon as they were in the 
carriage he seized her hand, and kiss- 
ing it passionately, exclaimed: “I love 
you, I love you. Let me tell you that 
much. I will not touch you. I only 
want to repeat to you that I love 
you.” 

She stammered: “Oh, after what you 
promised me! This is wrong, very 
wrong.” 

He whispered in her ear, understand- 
ing that he must capture her by degrees, 
this simple woman, that he must get 
her to make appointments with him, 
where she would at first, where he 
wished afterward. “Listen, I must see 
you; I shall wait for you at your door 
like a beggar; but I will see you, I 
will see you to-morrow.” 

She repeated: “No, do not come. 
I shall not receive you. Think of 


my daughters.” 

“Then tell me where I can meet you 
—in the street, no matter where, at 
whatever hour you like, provided I see 
you. I will bow to you; I will say: 
‘I love you,’ and I will go away.” 

She hesitated, bewildered. And as the 
brougham entered the gateway of her 
residence she murmured _ hurriedly: 
“Well, then, I shall be at the Church 
of the Trinity to-morrow at half-past 
three.” Then, having alighted, she said 
to her coachman: “Drive Monsieur Du- 
roy back to his house.” 

As he re-entered his home, his wife 
asked: “Where did you go?” 

He replied in a low tone: “I went to 
the telegraph office to send off a mes- 
sage.” 

Madame de Marelle approached them. 
“You will see me home, Bel-Ami,” said 
she. “You know I only came such a 
distance to dinner on that condition.” 
And, turning to Madeleine, she added: 
“You are not jealous?” 

Madame Duroy answered slowly: 
“Not overmuch.” 

Clotilde, wrapped in lace, said to 
Madeleine as she went out: “Your din- 
ner was perfection. In a little while you 
will have the leading political drawing- 
room in Paris.” 

As soon as she was alone with George 
she clasped him in her arms, exclaim- 
ing: “Oh, Bel-Ami, I love you more and 
more every day.” 

The cab conveying them rocked like 
a ship. 

“It is not so pleasant,” said she. 

He answered: “Oh, no.” But he was 
thinking of Madame Walter. 


—_ 
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CHAPTER XII 


A FRESH CONQUEST 


Tue Place de la Trinité lay, almost 
deserted, under a dazzling July sun. 
_ An oppressive heat was crushing Paris. 
It was as though the upper air, scorched 
and deadened, had fallen upon the city 
—a thick, burning air that pained the 
chests inhaling it. The fountains in 
front of the church fell lazily. 

Duroy pulled out his watch. It was 
only three o’clock. He was half an 
hour too soon. He laughed as he thought 
of this appointment. “Churches serve 
for everything, as far as she is con- 
cerned,” said he to himself. “They con- 
sole her for having married a Jew and 
enable her to assume an attitude of 
protestation in the world of politics. 
So much for the habit of making use 
of religion as an umbrella. If it is fine, 
it is a walking-stick; if sunny, a para- 
sol; if it rains, a shelter; and if one 
does not go out, why one leaves it in 
the hall. And there are hundreds like 
that, who care for God about as much 
as a cherry-stone, but who will not 
hear Him spoken against.” 

He walked slowly along the edge of 
the fountain and then again looked 
at the church clock, which was two min- 
utes faster than his watch. 

He returned toward the door and 
again looked at his watch. It was still 
only a quarter past three. He sat down 
at the entrance to the main aisle, re- 
gretting that one could not smoke a 
cigarette. 

Some one came in, and George turned 
sharply round. It was a poor woman in 
a woolen skirt, who fell on her knees 


close to the first chair and remained 
motionless, with clasped hands, her eyes 
turned to heaven, her soul absorbed in 
prayer. Duroy watched her with inter- 
est, asking himself what grief, what 
pain, what despair could have crushed 
her heart. She was worn out by pov- 
erty, it was plain. She had perhaps, 
too, a husband who was beating her 
to death, or a dying child. He mur- 
mured mentally: “Poor creatures! How 
some, of them do suffer.” Anger rose 
up in him against pitiless Nature. Then 
he reflected that these poor wretches 
believed, at any rate, that they were 
taken into consideration up above, and 
that they were duly entered in the reg- 
isters of heaven with a debtor and 
creditor balance. 

The rustle of a dress made him start. 
It was she. 

He rose and advanced quickly. She 
did not hold out her hand, but mur- 
mured in a low voice: “I have only a 
few moments. I must get back home. 
Kneel down near me, so that we may 
not be noticed.” And she advanced up 
the aisle, seeking a safe and suitable 
spot. Her face was hidden by a thick 
veil, and she walked with careful foot- 
steps that could scarcely be heard. 

When she reached the choir, she 
turned and muttered, in that mysterious 
tone of voice we always assume in 
church: ‘The side aisles will be bet- 
ter. We are too much in view here.” 

She bowed low to the high altar, 
turned to the right and returned a lit- 
tle way toward the entrance; then make 
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ing up her mind, she took a chair and 
knelt down. George took possession of 
the one next to her, and as soon as they 
were in an attitude of prayer, began: 
“Thanks, oh, thanks. I adore you. I 
should like to be always telling you 
so, to tell you how I began to love 
you, how I was captivated the first time 
I saw you. Will you allow me some 
day to open my heart to tell you 
this?” 

She listened to him in an attitude of 
deep meditation, as if she heard noth- 
ing. 

He felt her shoulder trembling against 
him and her bosom throbbing, and she 
stammered abruptly: “I love you, too.” 

He started as though he had received 
a blow and sighed, ‘““Good God!” 

She replied in faltering tones: “Ought 
I to have told you that? I feel I am 
contemptible. I, who have two daugh- 
ters; but I cannot help it, I cannot 
help it. I could not have believed, I 
should never have thought—but it is 
stronger than I. Listen, listen; I have 
never loved any one but you; I swear 
it. And I have loved you for a year 
past in secret, in my secret heart. Oh, 
I have suffered and struggled till I 
can do so no more. I love you.” 

She was weeping, with her hands 
crossed in front of her face, and her 
whole frame was quivering, shaken by 
the violence of her emotion. 

He placed the hand he held upon his 
heart, saying: “Do you feel it beat?” 
For he had come to the end of his 
passionate phrases. 

But for some moments past the regu- 
lar footsteps of a promenader had been 
coming nearer. He had gone the round 
of the altars and was now, for the sec- 
ond time at least, coming down the 


little aisle on the right. 

When Madame Walter heard him 
close to the pillar which hid her, she 
snatched her fingers- from George’s 
grasp and again hid her face. And both 
remained motionless, kneeling as though 
they had been addressing fervent sup- 
plications to Heaven together. 

Duroy, who was thinking of making 
an appointment elsewhere than at the 
Church of the Trinity, murmured: 
“Where shall I see you to-morrow?” 

She did not answer. She seemed life- 
less—turned into a statue of prayer. He 
went on: “To-morrow, will you let me 
meet you in the Parc Monceau?” 

She turned toward him her uncovered 
face, a livid face, contracted by fearful 
suffering, and in a jerky voice ejacu- 
lated: “Leave me, leave me now; go 
away, go away, only for five minutes. 
I suffer too much beside you. I want 
to pray and I cannot. Go away; let 
me pray alone for five minutes. I can- 
not. Let me implore God to pardon me 
—to save me. Leave me for five min- 
utes.” 

Her face was so upset, so full of 
pain that he rose without saying a 
word, and then, after a little hesita- 
tion, asked: “Shall I come back, pres- 
ently?” 

She gave a nod, which meant “Yes, 
presently,” and he walked away toward 
the choir. 

She understood that it was all over, 
that the struggle was a useless one. 
She would not yield, however; and she 
was seized by one of those nervous 
crises that hurl women quivering, yell- 
ing and writhing on the ground. She 
trembled in every limb, feeling that she 
was going to fall and roll between the 
chairs, screaming. Some one approached 
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with rapid steps. It was a priest. She 
rose and rushed toward him, holding out 

her clasped hands and stammering: “Oh, 
| save me, save me!” 

He halted in surprise, saying: “What 
is it you wish, madame?” 

_ “JT want you to save me. Have pity 
on me. If you do not come to my 
assistance I am lost.” 

He looked at her, asking himself 
' whether she was not mad, and then 
said: “What can I do for you?” 

He was a tall and somewhat stout 
young man, with full pendulous cheeks, 
dark, with a carefully shaven face, a 
good-looking city curate belonging to a 
wealthy district and accustomed to rich 
penitents. 

“Hear my confession and advise me, 
sustain me. Tell me what I am to do.” 

He replied: “I hear confessions every 
Saturday from three to six o’clock.” 

Having seized his arm, she gripped 
it tightly as she repeated: ‘‘No, no, no, 
at once, at once. You must. He is here, 
in the church. He is waiting for me.” 

“Who is waiting for you?” asked the 
priest. 

“A man who will ruin me, who will 
carry me off if you do not save me. 
I cannot flee from him. I am too weak 
—too weak. Oh, so weak—so weak!” 
She fell at his feet, sobbing: “Oh, have 
pity on me, father! Save me, in God’s 
name, save me!” 

And, fumbling in his pocket, he drew 
out a ring full of keys, selected one, 
and walked rapidly toward the little 
wooden cabinet. He entered the centre 
door, which he closed behind him, and 
Madame Walter, throwing herself into 
the narrow recess at the side, stam- 
mered fervently, with a passionate 
burst of hope: “Bless me, father, for I 


have sinned!” 

Duroy, having taken a turn round the 
chair, passed down the left aisle. 

Approaching the main entrance, he 
saw the poor woman still on her knees 
and still praying. He thought: “By 
Jove! she keeps hard at it.” He was 
no longer moved and no longer pitied 
her. He passed on, began quietly to 
walk up the right-hand aisle to find 
Madame Walter again. He marked the 
place where he had left her from a 
distance, astonished at not seeing her. 
He thought he had made a mistake in 
the pillar, went on as far as the end 
one and then returned. She had gone, 
then. He was surprised and enraged. 
Then he thought she might be looking 
for him and made the circuit of the 
church again. Not finding her, he re- 
turned and sat down on the chair she 
had occupied, hoping that she would re- 
join him there, and waited. Soon a low 
murmur of voices aroused his atten- 
tion. He had not seen any one in that 
part of the church. Whence came this 
whispering? He rose to see, and per- 
ceived in the adjacent chapel the doors 
of the confessional. The skirt of a dress 
issuing from one of these trailed on 
the pavement. He approached to ex- 
amine the woman. He recognized her. 
She was confessing. He felt a violent 
inclination to take her by the shoulders 
and to pull her out of the box. Then 
he thought: “Bah! it is the priest’s 
turn now; it will be mine to-morrow.” 
And he sat down quietly in front of 
the confessional, biding his time, and 
chuckling now over the adventure. He 
waited a long time. At length Madame 
Walter rose, turned round, saw him 
and came up to him. Her expression 
was cold and severe. “Sir,” said she, 
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“T beg of you not to accompany me, 
not to follow me and not to come to 
my house alone. You will not be re- 
ceived. Farewell!” 

And she walked away with a dignified 
bearing. He let her depart, for one of 
his principles was never to force mat- 
ters. Then, as the priest, somewhat up- 
set, issued in turn from his box, he 
walked up to him and, looking him 
right in the eyes, growled to his face: 
“Tf you did not wear a petticoat, what 
a slap you would get across your ugly 
chops.” After which he turned on his 
heels and went out of the church, 
whistling between his teeth. 

The journalist, finding himself at lib- 
erty, went to the office of the Vie Fran- 
caise. As soon as he entered he saw 
by the busy air of the messengers that 
something out of the common was hap- 
pening, and at once went into the man- 
ager’s room. Daddy Walter, in a state 
of nervous excitement, was standing up 
dictating an article in broken sentences; 
issuing orders to the reporters, who sur- 
rounded him, between two paragraphs; 
giving instructions to Boisrenard and 
opening letters. 

As Duroy came in the governor ut- 
tered a cry of joy: 

“Ah! how lucky; here is Bel-Ami.” 
He stopped short, somewhat confused, 
and excused himself. “I beg your par- 
don for speaking like that, but I am 
very much disturbed by certain events. 
And then I hear my wife and daughter 
speaking of you as Bel-Ami from morn- 
ing till night and have ended by falling 
into the habit myself. You are not of- 
fended?” 

“Not at all!” said George, laughing- 
ly; “there is nothing in that nickname 
to displease me.” 
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Daddy Walter went on: “Very well, 
then, I christen you Bel-Ami, like every 
one else. Well, the fact is, great things 
are taking place. The ministry has been 
overthrown by a vote of three hundred 
and ten to a hundred and two. Our 
prorogation is again postponed, post- 
poned to the Greek calends, and here 
we are at the 28th of July. Spain is 
angry about the Morocco business, and 
it is that which has overthrown Durand 
de l’Aine and his following. We are right 
in the swim. Marrot is entrusted with 
the formation of a new cabinet. He 
takes General Boutin d’Acre as Minister 
of War and our friend Laroche-Mathieu 
for foreign affairs. We are going to be- 
come an official organ. I am writing a 
leader, a simple declaration of our prin- 
ciples, pointing out the line to be fol- 
lowed by the ministry.” The old boy 
smiled and continued: “The line they 
intend following, be it understood. But 
I want something interesting about Mo- 
rocco; something up to date; a sensa- 
tional article; something or other. Get 
up one for me.” 

Duroy reflected for a moment and 
then replied: “I have the very thing 
for you. I will give you a study of the 
political situation of the whole of our 
African colony, with Tunis on the left, 
Algeria in the middle and Morocco on 
the right; the history of the races in- 
habiting this vast extent of -territory, 
and the narrative of an excursion on 
the frontier of Morocco to the great 
oasis of Figuig, where no European has 
penetrated, and which is the cause of 
the present conflict. Will that suit you?” 

“Admirably!” exclaimed Daddy Wal- 
ter. “And the title?” 

“From Tunis to Tangie-s.’” 

“Splendid!” 
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Duroy went off to search the files of 


| the Vie Frangaise for his first article, 
“Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Afrique,” 
_ which, rebaptized, touched up and mod- 
ified, would do admirably, since it dealt 


with colonial policy, the Algerian popu- 


lation and an excursion in the province 
of Oran. In three-quarters of an hour 
it was rewritten, touched up and brought 


to date, with a flavor of realism and 
praises of the new cabinet. The man- 
ager, having read the article, said: “It 
is capital, capital, capital. You are an 
invaluable fellow. I congratulate you.” 

And Duroy went home to dinner de- 
lighted with his day’s work, despite the 
check at the Church of the Trinity, for 
he felt the battle won. His wife was 
anxiously waiting for him. She ex- 
claimed as soon as she saw him: “Do 
you know that Laroche-Mathieu is Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs?” 

“Yes; I have just written an article 
on Algeria in connection with it.” 

“What?” 

“You know, the first we wrote to- 
gether, ‘Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Af- 
rique,’ revised and corrected for the 
occasion.” 

She smiled, saying: “Ah! that is very 
good.” Then, after a few moments’ re- 
flection, she continued: “I was think- 
ing—that continuation you were to have 
written then and that you—put off. 
We might set to work on it now. It 
would make a nice series and very ap- 
propriate to the situation.” 

He replied, sitting down to table: 
“Exactly, and there is nothing in the 
way of it now that sucker of a Fores- 
tier is dead.” 

She said quietly, in a dry and hurt 
tone: “That joke is mare than out of 
place, and I beg of you to put an end 
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to it. It has lasted too long already.” 

He was about to make an ironical 
answer, when a telegram was brought 
him containing these words: “I had 
lost my senses. Forgive me and come at 
four o’clock to-morrow to the Parc Mon- 
ceau.” 

He understood, and with heart sud- 
denly filled with joy he said to his wife, 
as he slipped the message into his pock- 
et: “I will not do so any more, darling; 
it was stupid, I admit.” 

And he began his dinner. While eat- 
ing he kept repeating to himself the 
words: “I had lost my senses. Forgive 
me and come at four o’clock to-mor- 
row to the Parc Monceau.” He began 
to laugh, and Madeleine asked: “What 
is it?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. “I was think- 
ing of a priest I met just now, who had 
a very comical face.” 

Duroy arrived exactly on time at the 
appointed place next day. On the 
benches of the park were seated citizens 
overcome by heat and careless nurses 
who seemed to be dreaming while their 
children were rolling on the gravel of 
the paths. He found Madame Walter 
in the little antique ruin in which there 
is a flowing spring. She was walking 
round the little circle of columns with 
an uneasy and unhappy air. As soon as 
he had greeted her she exclaimed: 
“What a number of people there are 
in this garden!” 

He seized the opportunity: “It is 
true. Will you come somewhere else?” 

“But where?” 

“No matter where, in a cab, for 
instance. You can draw down the blind 
on your side and you will be quite in- 
visible.” 

“Ves, I prefer that; here I am dying 
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with fear.” 

“Well, come and meet me in five min- 
utes at the gate opening on to the outer 
boulevard. I will have a cab.” 

And he darted off. 

As soon as she had rejoined him 
and had carefully drawn down the blind 
on her side, she asked: “Where have 
you told the driver to tak us?” 

George replied: “Do not trouble your- 
self; he knows what to do.” 

He had given the man his address 
in the Rue de Constantinople. 

She resumed: “You cannot imagine 
what I suffered on account of you, how 
I am tortured and tormented. Yesterday 
in the church I was cruel, but I wanted 
to flee from you at any cost. I was so 
afraid to find myself alone with you. 
Have you forgiven me?” 

He squeezed her hands: “Yes, yes. 
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What would I not forgive you, loving 
you as I do?” 

She looked at him with a supplicat- 
ing air: “Listen, you must promise to 
respect me—not to—not to—otherwise 
I cannot see you again.” 

He did not reply at once; he wore 
under his mustache that subtle smile 
that disturbed women. He ended by 
murmuring: “I am your slave.” 

Then she began to tell him how she 
had discovered that she was in love 
with him on learning that he was go- 
ing to marry Madeleine Forestier. She 
gave details, little details of dates, etc. 
Suddenly she paused. The cab had 
stopped. Duroy opened the door. 

“Where are we?” she asked. 

“Get out and come into this house,” 
he replied. “We shall be more at ease 
there.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


A SECRET OF DIPLOMACY 


AuTUMN had come. The Duroys had 
passed the whole of the summer in 
Paris carrying on a vigorous campaign 
in the Vie Francaise during the short 
vacation of the deputies. 

The journal had gained considerably 
in importance through its known con- 
nection with the party in office. It pub- 
lished political intelligence in advance 
of the most important papers and hinted 
discreetly the intentions of its friends, 
the ministry, so that all the papers of 
Paris and the provinces took their views 
from it. It was quoted and feared, and 
people began to respect it. 


Madeleine’s drawing-room had been 
an influential centre, in which several 
members of the cabinet met every week. 
The President of the Council had even 
dined twice at her house, and the wives 
of statesmen who had formerly hesitated 
to cross her threshold now boasted of 
being her friends and paid her more 
visits than were returned by her. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs reigned al- 
most as a master in the household. He 
called at all hours, bringing despatches, 
news, items of information, which he 
dictated either to the husband or the 
wife, as if they had been his secretaries. 
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When Duroy, after the minister’s de- 
parture, found himself alone with Mad- 
eleine, he would break out in a menac- 
ing tone and with bitter insinuations 
against the goings-on of this common- 
place parvenu. 

But she would shrug her shoulders 
contemptuously, repeating: “Do as 
much as he has done yourself. Become 
a minister, and you can have your own 
way. Till then, hold your tongue.” 

He growled: “He worries me to 
death, that minister of yours. He is a 
nincompoop.” 

She remarked quietly: “He is no more 
my minister than he is yours. He is 
more useful to you than to me.” 

He turned half round toward her, 
saying sneeringly: “I beg your pardon, 
but he does not pay court to me.” 

She observed slowly: “Nor to me 
either, but he is making our fortune.” 

He was silent for a few moments and 
then resumed: “If I had to make a 
choice among your admirers, I should 
still prefer that old fossil De Vaudrec. 
What has become of him? I have not 
seen him for a week.” 

“He is indisposed,” replied she, un- 
movedly. ‘He wrote to me that he was 
even obliged to keep his bed from an 
attack of gout. You ought to call and 
ask how he is. You know he likes you 
very well, and it would please him.” 

George said: “Yes, certainly, I will 
go some time to-day.” 

And he went out. Monsieur Laroche- 
Mathieu was awaiting him, for he was 
lunching at ten o’clock that morning, 
the council having to meet at noon, be- 
fore the opening of parliament. As soon 
as they were seated at table alone with 
the minister’s private secretary, for 
Madame Laroche-Mathieu had been un- 
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willing to change her own meal times, 
Duroy spoke of his article, sketched out 
the line he proposed to take, consult- 
ing notes scribbled on visiting cards, and 
when he had finished said: “Is there 
anything you think should be modified, 
my dear minister?” 

“Very little, my dear fellow. You are, 
perhaps, a trifle too strongly affirmative 
as regards the Morocco business. Speak 
of the expedition as if it were going 
to take place; but, at the same time, 
letting it be understood that it will not 
take place, and that you do not be- 
lieve in it the least in the world. Write 
in such a way that the public can 
easily read between the lines that we 
are not going to poke our noses into 
that adventure.” 

“Quite so. I understand, and I will 
make myself thoroughly understood. My 
wife commissioned me to ask you, on 
this point, whether General Belloncle 
will be sent to Oran. After what you 
have said, I conclude he will not.” 

The statesman answered: “No.” 

Then they spoke of the coming ses- 
sion. Laroche-Mathieu began to spout, 
rehearsing the phrases that he was about 
to pour forth on his colleagues a few 
hours later. A tiny, twisted mustache 
curled up its two ends above his lip, 
like scorpions’ tails, and his hair, 
anointed with brilliantine and parted in 
the middle, was puffed out over his 
temples, after the fashion of a pro- 
vincial lady-killer. 

The private secretary ate and drank 
quietly, no doubt accustomed to these 
floods of loquacity; but Duroy, whom 
jealousy of achieved success cut to the 
quick, thought: “Go on, you proser. 
What idiots these political jokers are!” 
And comparing his own worth to the 
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frothy importance of the minister, he 
said to himself: “By Jove! if I had 
only a clear hundred thousand francs 
to offer myself as a candidate at home, 
near Rouen, and dish my cunning dul- 
lards of Normandy folk in their own 
sauce, what a statesman I should make 
beside these short-sighted rascals!” 

Presently Laroche-Mathieu rang for 
his brougham, and, holding out his hand 
to the journalist, said: ‘““You quite un- 
derstand, my dear fellow?” 

“Perfectly, my dear minister; you 
may rely upon me.” 

And Duroy strolled leisurely to the 
office to begin his article, for he had 
nothing to do till four o’clock. But, on 
reaching the office, a telegram was 
handed to him. It was from Madame 
Walter and ran as follows: 


I must see you to-day. Most impor- 
tant. Expect me two o’clock, Rue de 
Constantinople. Can render you great 
service. Till death, VIRGINIE. 


He began to swear: “Hang it all, 
what an infernal bore!” And seized with 
a fit of ill-temper, he went out again at 
once, too irritated to work. 

From the first he had been trying to 
break off with her, without being able 
to wear out her eager attachment. He 
had found that he did not relish this 
mature and melodramatic conquest, and 
had simply kept away, hoping to put 
an end to the adventure in that way. 
She insisted on seeing him, however, 
summoning him at all hours to a hasty 
meeting at a street corner, at a shop or 
in a public garden. She would then re- 
peat to him in a few words, always the 
same, that she worshipped and idolized 
him, and leave him, vowing that she felt 
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so happy to have seen him. He had to 
call at the Walters’ home, but found 
more pleasure in playing with Susan, 
who amused him by her whimsicalities. 
In her doll-like frame was lodged an 
active, arch, sly and startling wit, al- 
ways ready to show itself off. She 
joked at everything and everybody with 
biting readiness. George stimulated her 
imagination, excited it to irony, and 
they understood one another marvel- 
lously. She kept appealing to him every 
moment: “I say, Bel-Ami. Come here, 
Bel-Ami.” 

He would at once leave the mother 
and go to the daughter, who would 
whisper some bit of spitefulness, at 
which they would laugh heartily. 

Although disgusted with Madame 
Walter, he observed some circums>ec- 
tion on account of the Vie Francaise, 
and strove by dint of coolness, harsh- 
ness, tempered by attention, and even 
rude words at times, to make her under- 
stand that there must be an end to it. 

His affection for Madame de Ma- 
relle had, on the contrary, augmented 
during the summer. He called her his 
“little rascal,” and she certainly charmed 
him. Their two natures had kindred 
links; they were both members of the 
adventurous race of vagabonds, those 
vagabonds in society who so strongly 
resemble, without being aware of it, the 
vagabonds of the highways. 

He had fancied himself at length 
pretty well rid of Madame Walter, when 
he received at the office of the paper 
the telegram summoning him to meet 
her at two o’clock. 

He thought: “What does this old 
screech-owl want with me now? I wager 
she has nothing to tell me. She will only 
repeat that she adores me. Yet I must 
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see what it means. She speaks of an 
important affair and a great service; 
perhaps it is so.” 

He walked slowly, dreading the meet- 
ing with Madame Walter. “Ah! I will 
just receive her nicely if she has noth- 
ing to tell me! Cambronne’s language 
will be academic compared to mine. I 
will tell her that I will never set foot in 
her house again, to begin with.” 

He went in, and as soon as she caught 
sight of him she exclaimed: “Ah! you 
got my telegram. How fortunate!” 

He put on a grumpy expression, say- 
ing: “By Jove, yes; I found it at the 
office just as I was going to start off to 
the Chamber. What is it you want 
now?” 

She had raised her veil and drew near 
with the timid and submissive air of an 
oft-beaten dog. 

“How cruel you are to me! How 
harshly you speak to me! What have I 
done to you? You cannot imagine how 
I suffer through you. Do you remember 
what you said to me in the church? And 
now, how do you speak to me? How do 
you receive me? Oh, God, oh, God, 
what pain you give me!” 

He stamped his foot and exclaimed 
violently: “Ah, bosh! That’s enough of 
it. I can’t see you a moment without 
hearing all that foolery.” 

She had taken a step forward in 
order to bar the way, and quickly pull- 
ing out a handkerchief from her pocket, 
wiped her eyes with an abrupt move- 
ment. Her voice grew firmer by the 
effect of her will as she said in tones 
tremulous with pain: “No—I came to 
—to tell you some news—political news 
—to put you in the way of gaining fifty 
thousand francs—or even more—if you 
like.” 


He inquired, suddenly softened: 
“How so? What do you mean?” 

“They are going to take possession 
of Morocco, but do not wish to let you 
know of it.” 

“Sit down,” said George and sat down 
himself in an armchair. Then she drew 
toward him a low stool, and sitting down 
on it between his knees, went on in a 
coaxing tone: “As I am always thinking 
about you, I pay attention now to every- 
thing that is whispered around me.” 

And she began quietly to explain to 
him how she had guessed for some time 
past that something was being hatched 
unknown to him; that they were making 
use of him while dreading his codpera- 
tion. 

At length, the day before, she had 
understood it all. It was a business 
transaction, a tremendous affair, hatched 
on the quiet. She smiled now, happy in 
her dexterity, and grew excited, speak- 
ing like a financier’s wife accustomed to 
see the market manipulated, to see 
stocks rise and fall, ruining within two 
hours thousands of small investors who 
had placed their savings in undertakings 
guaranteed by the names of men 
honored and respected in the world of 
politics or finance. 

She repeated: “Oh, it is a big thing 
that they have done. Very big. It was 
Walter who did it all, though, and he 
knows all about such things. Really it is 
a first-class job.” 

He grew impatient at these prelimi- 
naries and exclaimed: ‘Come, tell me 
what it is at once.” 

“Well, then, this is what it is. The 
Tangiers expedition was decided upon 
between them on the day that Laroche- 
Mathieu took the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and, little by little, they have 
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bought up the whole of the Morocco 
loan, which had fallen to sixty-four or 
sixty-five francs. They bought it up 
very cleverly by means of shady 
brokers, who did not awaken any mis- 
trust. They have even hoodwinked the 
Rothschilds, who were astonished to 
find Morocco stock always in demand, 
and who were answered by having 
agents pointed out to them—all stool 
pigeons. That quieted the big financiers. 
And now the expedition is to take place, 
and as soon as we are there, the French 
Government will guarantee the debt. 
Our friends will gain fifty or sixty mil- 
lions. You understand the matter? You 
understand, too, how afraid they have 
been of every one, of the slightest indis- 
cretion?” 

She had leaned her head against the 
young fellow’s waistcoat, and with her 
arms resting on his legs, pressed up 
against him, feeling that she was inter- 
esting him now, and ready to do any- 
thing for a caress, for a smile. 

“You are quite certain?” he asked. 

“I should think so,” she replied with 
confidence. 

“It is very smart, indeed. As to that 
swine of a Laroche-Mathieu, just see if 
I don’t pay him out one of these days. 
Oh, the scoundrel! Just let him look out 
for himself. He shall go through my 
hands.” 

Then he began to reflect and went on: 
“We ought, though, to profit by all 
this.” 

“You can still buy some of the loan,” 
said she; “it is only at seventy-two 
francs.” 

He said: “Yes, but I have no money 
under my hand.” 

She raised her eyes toward him, eyes 
full of entreaty, saying: “I have thought 
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of that, and if you were very nice, you 
would let me lend you some.” 

He answered abruptly and almost 
harshly: “As to that, no indeed.” 

She murmured in an imploring voice: 
“Listen, there is something that you 
can do without borrowing money. I 
wanted to buy ten thousand francs’ 
worth of the stock to make a little nest- 
egg. Well, I will take twenty thousand 
and you shall stand in for half. You 
understand that I am not going to hand 
the money over to Walter. So there is 
nothing to pay for the present. If it 
succeeds, you gain seventy thousand 
francs. If not, you will owe me ten thou- 
sand, which you can pay when you 
please.” 

He remarked: “No, I do not like such 
partnerships.” 

Then she argued, in order to get him 
to make up his mind. She proved to 
him that he was really pledging his word 
for ten thousand francs, that he was 
running risks, and that she was not ad- 
vancing him anything, since the actual 
outlay was made by Walter’s bank. She 
pointed out to him, besides, that it was 
he who had carried on in the Vie 
Francaise the whole of the political 
campaign that had rendered the scheme 
possible. He would be very foolish not 
to profit by it. He still hesitated, and 
she added: “But you reflect that in 
reality it is Walter who is advancing 
you these ten thousand francs, and that 
you have rendered him services worth a 
great deal more than that.” 

“Very well, then,” said he, “I will 
go halves with you. If we lose, I will 
repay you the ten thousand francs.” 

She was so pleased that she took 
both his hands and began to kiss them 
eagerly. He repulsed her gently, saying: 
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“Come, be good now.” 

She looked at him disconsolately, 
saying: “Oh, George, can’t I even kiss 
your hands?” 

He replied: “No, not to-day. I have 
a headache, and it upsets me.” 

She sat down again and asked: “Will 
you come and dine with us to-morrow? 
It would give me such pleasure.” 

He hesitated, but dared not refuse, so 
said: “Certainly.” 

As he was leaving she stood very 
close to him, and one of her long black 
hairs caught in his waistcoat. She no- 
ticed it, and a wild idea crossed her 
mind, one of those superstitious no- 
tions which are often the whole of a 
woman’s reason. She began to twist this 
hair gently round a button. Then she 
fastened another hair to the next but- 
ton and a third to the next; one to 
every button. He would tear them out 
of her head presently when he turned to 
go, and hurt her. What happiness! And 
he would carry away’ something of her 
without knowing it, he would carry 
away a tiny lock of her hair which he 
had never yet asked for. It was a tie 
by which she attached him to her, a 
secret, invisible bond, a talisman she left 
with him. 

He said all at once: “I must leave 
you, because I am expected at the 
Chamber at the close of the sitting. I 
cannot miss attending to-day.” 

She sighed, “Already,” and then 
added, resignedly: “Go, dear, but you 
will come to dinner to-morrow.” And 
suddenly she drew aside. There was a 
short and sharp pain in her head, as 
though needles had been stuck into the 
skin. Her heart throbbed, she was 
pleased to have suffered a little through 
him. “Good-by,” said she. 
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After considerable reflection, Duroy 
called a messenger and sent the follow- 
ing note to Madame de Marelle: “I am 
going to entrust you with a commission 
for your husband. Tell him from me 
to buy to-morrow ten thousand francs’ 
worth of the Morocco loan, which is 
quoted at seventy-two, and I promise 
him that he will gain from sixty to 
eighty thousand francs before three 
months are over. Charge him to observe 
the most absolute secrecy. Tell him 
from me that the expedition to Tangiers 
is decided on, and that the French Gov- 
ernment will guarantee the Morocco 
loan. But do not mention it to a soul. 
It is a state secret that I am entrusting 
to you.” 


He walked down as far as the boule- 
vard, and sauntering along stopped in 
front of a jeweler’s shop to look at a 
chronometer which he had fancied for 
a long time back, and which was ticketed 
eighteen hundred francs. He thought all 
at once, with a thrill of joy in his heart: 
“Tf I gain my seventy thousand francs, 
I can afford it.” And he began to think 
of all the things he would do with these 
seventy thousand francs. In the first 
place, he would get elected deputy. 
Then he would buy his chronometer and 
would speculate on the Bourse and 
would 

He did not want to go to the office, 
preferring to consult Madeleine before 
seeing Walter and writing his article, 
and started for home. He had reached 
the Rue Drouot, when he stopped short. 
He had forgotten to ask after the Comte 
de Vaudrec, who lived in the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin. He therefore turned back, 
still sauntering, thinking of a thou- 
sand things, mainly pleasant, of his 
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coming fortune. 

He asked the concierge of the house in 
which the Comte de Vaudrec resided: 
“How is Monsieur de Vaudrec? I hear 
that he has been indisposed the last few 
days.” 

The man replied: “The count is very 
bad indeed, sir. They are afraid he will 
not live through the night; the gout 
bas gone to his heart.” 

Duroy was so startled that he no 
longer knew what he ought to do. 
Vaudrec dying! Confused and disquiet- 
ing ideas shot through his mind that he 
dared not even admit to himself. He 
stammered: “Thank you; I will call 
again,” without knowing what he was 
saying. Then he jumped into a cab and 
was driven home. His wife had come in. 
He went into her room, breathless, and 
said at once: “Have you heard? Vaudrec 
is dying.” 

She was sitting down, reading a letter. 
She raised her eyes and repeated thrice: 
“Oh, what do you say, what do you say, 
what do you say?” 

“I say that Vaudrec is dying from an 
attack of gout that has gone to the 
heart.” Then he added: “What do you 
think of doing?” 

She had risen, her face livid and her 
cheeks shaken by a nervous quivering. 
Then she began to cry terribly, hiding 
her face in her hands. She stood shaken 
by sobs and torn with grief. But sud- 
denly she mastered her sorrow, and wip- 
ing her eyes, said: “I—I am going 
there—don’t bother about me—I don’t 
know when I shall be back—don’t wait 
for me.” 

He replied: “Very well, dear.” They 
shook hands and she went off so hur- 
tiedly that she forgot her gloves. 

George, having dined alone, began to 
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write his article. He did so exactly in 
accordance with the minister’s instruc- 
tions, giving his readers to understand 
that the expedition to Morocco would 
not take place. Then he took it to the 
office, chatted for a few minutes with 
the governor, and went out smoking, 
light-hearted, though he knew not why. 
His wife had not come home, and he 
went to bed and fell asleep. 

Madeleine came in toward midnight. 
George, suddenly aroused, sat up in bed. 
“Well?” he asked. 

He had never seen her so pale and 
so deeply moved. She murmured: “He 
is dead.” 

“Ah—and he 
thing?” 

“Nothing. He had lost consciousness 
when I arrived.” 

George was thinking. Questions rose 
to his lips that he did not dare to put. 
“Come to bed,” said he. 

She undressed rapidly and slipped 
into bed beside him, when he resumed: 
“Were there any relatives present at his 
death-bed?” 

“Only a nephew.” 

“Ah! Did he see this nephew often?” 

“Never. They had not met for ten 
years.” 

“Had he any other relatives?” 

“No, I do not think so.” 

“Then it is this nephew who will in- 
herit?” 

“T do not know.” 

“He was very well off, Vaudrec?” 

“Ves, very well off.” 

“Do you know what his fortune was?” 

“No, not exactly. One or two millions, 
perhaps.” 

He said no more. She blew out the 
light, and they remained, side by side, in 
the darkness—silent, wakeful and re- 


did not say any- 
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flecting. He no longer felt inclined for 
sleep. He now thought the seventy thou- 
sand francs promised by Madame Wal- 
ter insignificant. Suddenly he fancied 
that Madeleine was crying. He inquired, 
in order to make certain: “Are you 
asleep?” 

“Nios 

Her voice was tearful and quavering, 
and he said: “I forgot to tell you when 
I came in that your minister has played 
us a nice trick.” 

“How so?” 

He told her at length, with all details, 
the scheme hatched between Laroche- 
Mathieu and Walter. When he had fin- 
ished she asked: “How do you know 
this?” 
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He replied: “You will excuse me not 
telling you. You have your means of 
information, which I do not seek to 
penetrate. I have mine, which I wish to 
keep to myself. I can, in any case, an- 
swer for the correctness of my informa- 
tion.” 

Then she murmured: “Yes, it is quite 
possible. I fancied they were up to 
something without us.” 

But George, who no longer felt 
sleepy, had drawn closer to his wife, 
and gently kissed her ear, She repulsed 
him sharply: “I beg of you to leave me 
alone. I am not in a mood for fooling.” 
He turned resignedly toward the wall, 
and, having closed his eyes, ended by 
falling asleep. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A TESTIMONY OF REGARD 


Tue church was draped with black, 
and over the main entrance a huge coat- 
of-arms, surmounted by a coronet, an- 
nounced to the passers-by that a noble- 
man was being buried. The ceremony 
was just over, and those present at it 
were slowly dispersing, defiling past the 
coffin and the nephew of the Comte de 
Vaudrec, who was now shaking hands 
and returning bows. When George 
Duroy and his wife came out of the 
church they began to walk homeward 
side by side, silent and preoccupied. At 
length George said, as though speaking 
to himself: ‘‘Really, it is very strange.” 

“What, dear?” asked Madeleine. 

“That Vaudrec should not have left 


us anything.” 


She blushed suddenly, as though a 
rosy veil had been cast over her white 
skin, and said: “Why should he leave 
us anything? There was no reason why 
he should do so.” Then, after a few 
moments’ silence, she went on: “There 
is, perhaps, a will in the hands of some 
notary. We know nothing as yet.” 

He reflected for a short time and 
then murmured: ‘Yes, it is probable, 
for, after all, he was the most intimate 
friend of both of us. He dined with us 
twice a week, called at all hours, and 
was at home at our place, quite at 
home in every respect. He loved you 
like a father, and had no children, no 
brothers and sisters, nothing but a 
nephew, and a nephew he never used to 
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see. Yes, there must be a will. I do not 
care for much, only a remembrance to 
show that he thought of us, that he 
loved us, that he recognized the affec- 
tion that we felt for him. He certainly 
owed us some such mark of friendship.” 

She said in a pensive and indifferent 
manner: “It is possible, indeed, that 
there may be a will.” 

As they entered their rooms the man 
servant handed a letter to Madeleine. 
She opened it and then held it out to 
her husband. It ran as follows: 


Office of Maitre Lamaneur, Notary, 
17 Rue des Vosges. 
Madame: I have the honor to beg 
you to call at my office on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday, between the 
hours of two and four, on business that 
concerns you. I am, etc., 
LAMANEUR. 


George had reddened in turn. “That 
is what it must be,” said he. “It is 
strange, though, that it is you who are 
summoned, and not myself, who am 
legally the head of the family.” 

She did not answer at once, but after 
a brief period of reflection said: “Shall 
we go round there by and by?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

They set out as soon as they had 
lunched. When they entered Maitre 
Lamaneur’s office, the head clerk rose 
with marked attention and ushered them 

“into the lawyer’s private office. The 
notary was a round little man, round 
all over. His head looked like a ball 
almost nailed on to another ball, rest- 
ing on short little legs that almost re- 
sembled balls, too. He bowed, pointed 
to two chairs, and, turning toward 
Madeleine, said: 


“Madame, I have sent for you in 
order to acquaint you with the will of 
the Comte de Vaudrec, in which you are 
interested.” 

George could not help muttering: “I 
thought so.” 

The notary went on: “I will read to 
you the document, which is very brief.” 

He took a paper from a box in front 
of him and read as follows: 


“T, the undersigned, Paul Emile 
Cyprien Gontran, Comte de Vaudrec, 
being sound in body and mind, hereby 
express my last wishes. As death may 
overtake us at any moment, and fore- 
seeing this event, I wish to take the 
precaution of making my will, which 
will be placed in the hands of Maitre 
Lamaneur. Having no direct heirs, I 
leave the whole of my fortune, consist- 
ing of stock to the amount of six hun- 
dred thousand francs and landed prop- 
erty worth about five hundred thousand 
francs, to Madame Claire Madeleine 
Duroy, without any charge or condi- 
tion. I beg her to accept this gift of a 
departed friend as the proof of a deep, 
devoted and respectful affection.” 


The notary added: “That is all. This 
document is dated last August and re- 
places one of the same nature, written 
two years back, with the name of 
Madame Claire Madeleine Forestier, I 
have this first will, too, which would 
prove, in the case of opposition on the 
part of the family, that the Comte de 
Vaudrec did not change his mind.” 

Madeleine, very pale, looked at her 
feet. George nervously twisted the end 
of his mustache between his fingers. The 
notary continued, after a moment of 
silence: “It is of course understood, 
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sir, that your wife cannot accept the 
legacy without your consent.” 

Duroy rose and said dryly: “I must 
ask time to reflect.” 

The notary, who was smiling, bowed, 
and said in an amiable tone: “I under- 
stand the scruples that cause you to 
hesitate, sir. I should say that the 
nephew of Monsieur de Vaudrec, who 
became acquainted this very morning 
with his uncle’s last wishes, stated that 
he was prepared to respect them, pro- 
vided the sum of a hundred thousand 
francs was allowed him. In my opinion 
the will is unassailable, but a lawsuit 
would cause a stir which it may per- 
haps suit you to avoid. The world often 
judges things ill-naturedly. In any case, 
can you give me your answer on all 
these points before Saturday?” 

George bowed, saying: “Yes, sir.” 

Then he bowed again ceremoniously, 
ushered out his wife, who had re- 
mained silent, and went out himself 
with so stiff an air that the notary no 
longer smiled. 

As soon as they got home Duroy 
abruptly closed the door, and, throwing 
his hat on the bed, said: 

“You were more than a mere friend 
to Vaudrec.” 

Madeleine, who was taking off her 
veil, turned round with a start, ex- 
claiming: “I? Oh!” 

“Ves, you. A man does not leave the 
whole of his fortune to a woman, un- 
less eo 

She was trembling and was unable to 
remove the pins fastening the trans- 
parent tissue. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion she stammered in an agitated tone: 
“Come, come—you are mad—you are 
—you are. Did not you yourself, just 
now, have hopes that he would leave 
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us something?” 

George remained standing beside her, 
following all her emotions like a magis- 
trate seeking to note the least hesita- 
tion on the part of an accused. He said, 
laying stress on every word: “Yes, he 
might have left something to me, your 
husband—to me, his friend—you under- 
stand, but not to you—my wife. The 
distinction is capital, essential from the 
point of propriety and of public 
opinion.” 

Madeleine in turn looked at him 
fixedly in the eyes, in a penetrating and 
singular fashion, as though seeking to 
read something there, as though trying 
to discover that unknown part of a 
human being which we never fathom 
and of which we can scarcely even catch 
rapid glimpses at moments which are 
like doors left open, revealing the 
mysterious depths of the mind. She 
said slowly: “It seems to me, however, 
that a legacy of this importance would 
have been looked on as at least equally 
strange left to you.” 

He asked abruptly: “Why so?” 

She said: ‘“‘Because——’” hesitated, 
and then continued: ‘Because you are 
my husband and have only known him 
for a short time, after all—because I 
have been his friend for a very long 
while—and because his first will, made 
during Forestier’s lifetime, was already 
in my favor.” 

George began to stride up and down. 
He said: “You cannot accept.” 

She replied in a tone of indifference: 
“Precisely so. Then it is not worth while 
waiting till Saturday; we can let Maitre 
Lamaneur know at once.” 

He stopped short in front of her, and 
they again stood for some moments with 
their eyes riveted on each other, striv- 
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ing to fathom the impenetrable secret 
of their hearts, to cut down to the quick 
of their thoughts. 

They tried to see one another’s con- 
science unveiled in an ardent and mute 
interrogation; the struggle of two be- 
ings who, living side by side, were 
always ignorant of one another, sus- 
pecting, sniffing round, watching, but 
never understanding one another to the 
muddy depths of their souls. And sud- 
denly he muttered to her face in a low 
voice: “Come, tell me the whole story 
of your friendship with De Vaudrec.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, saying: 
“Vaudrec was very fond of me, very— 
but there was nothing more—never.” 

He stamped his foot. “You lie. It is 
not possible.” 

She replied quietly: “It is so, 
though.” 

He began to walk up and down again, 
and then, halting once more, said: ‘‘Ex- 
plain, then, how he came to leave the 
whole of his fortune to you.” 

She did so in a careless and disinter- 
ested tone, saying: “It is quite simple. 
As you said just now, he had only our- 
selves for friends, or rather myself, for 
he has known me from a child. My 
mother was a companion at the house 
of some relatives of his. He was always 
coming here, and as he had no natural 
heirs, he thought of me. That there was 
a little love for me in the matter is 
possible. But where is the woman who 
has not been loved thus? Why should 
not such secret, hidden affection have 
placed my name at the tip of his pen 
when he thought of expressing his last 
wishes? He brought me flowers every 
Monday. You were not at alli aston- 
ished at that, and yet he did not bring 
you any, did he? Now he has given me 
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his fortune for the same reason, and be- 
cause he had no one to offer it to. It 
would have been, on the contrary, very 
surprising for him to—have left it to 
you. Why should he have done so? 
What were you to him?” 

She spoke so naturally and quietly 
that George hesitated. He said, how- 
ever: “All the same, we cannot accept 
this inheritance under such conditions. 
The effect would be deplorable. All the 
world would believe it, all the world 
would gossip about it and laugh at me. 
My fellow journalists are already only 
too disposed to feel jealous of me and 
to attack me. I should have, before any 
one, a care for my honor and my repu- 
tation. It is impossible for me to allow 
my wife to accept a legacy of this kind. 
Forestier might perhaps have tolerated 
its, butenowde wae 

She murmured mildly: ‘Well, dear, 
do not let us accept. It will be a million 
the less in our pockets, that is all.” 

He was still walking up and down, 
and began to think aloud, speaking for 
his wife’s benefit, without addressing 
himself directly to her: “Yes, a million; 
so much the worse. He did not under- 
stand, in making his will, what a fault 
in tact, what a breach of propriety he 
was committing. He did not see in what 
a false, a ridiculous position he would 
place me. Everything is a matter of de- 
tail in this life. He should have left me 
half, that would have settled every- 
thing.” 

He sat down, crossed his legs and be- 
gan to twist the end of his mustache, as 
he did in moments of boredom, un- 
easiness and difficult reflection. Made- 
leine took up some embroidery at which 
she worked from time to time, and said, 
while selecting her wools: “I have only 
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' to hold my tongue. It is for you to 
| reflect.” 


He was a long time without replying 


and then said hesitatingly: “The world 
will never understand that Vaudrec 


made you his sole heiress and that I 
allowed it. Do you understand now how 


our acceptance of it would be inter- 
| preted? It would be necessary to find a 


side issue, some clever way of palliat- 


ing matters. To let it go abroad, for in- 


stance, that he had divided the money 


_ between us, leaving half to the husband 
' and half to the wife.” 


She observed: “I do not see how that 
can be done, since the will is plain.” 

“Oh! it is very simple. You could 

leave me half the inheritance by a deed 
of gift. We have no children, so it is 
feasible. In that way the mouth of pub- 
lic malevolence would be closed.” 
_ She replied somewhat impatiently: “I 
do not see any the more how the mouth 
of public malevolence is to be closed, 
since the will is there, signed by 
Vaudrec.” 

He said angrily: “Have we any need 
to show it and to paste it upon the 
walls? You are really stupid. We will 
say that the Comte de Vaudrec left his 
fortune between us. That is all. But you 
cannot accept this legacy without my 
authorization. I will only give it on con- 
dition of a division, which will hinder 
me from becoming a laughing stock.” 

She looked at him again with a pene- 
trating glance and said: “As you like. 
I am willing.” 

Then he rose and began to walk up 
and down again. He seemed to be hesi- 
tating anew and now avoided his wife’s 
penetrating glance. He was saying: “No, 
certainly not. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to give it up altogether. That is 
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more worthy, more correct, more honor- 
able. And yet by this plan nothing 
could be imagined against us—abso- 
lutely nothing. The most scrupulous 
people could have nothing to say.” He 
paused in front of Madeleine. ‘Well, 
then, if you like, darling, I will go back 
alone to Maitre Lamaneur to explain 
matters to him and consult him. I will 
tell him of my scruples and add that we 
have decided on dividing the fortune 
to prevent gossip. From the moment 
that I accept half this inheritance, it is 
plain that no one has the right to smile. 
It is equal to saying aloud: ‘My wife 
accepts because I accept, I, her hus- 
band, the best judge of what she may 
do without compromising herself.’ 
Otherwise a scandal would have arisen.” 

Madeleine merely murmured: “Just 
as you like.” 

He went on with a flow of words: 
“Ves, it is all as clear as daylight with 
this arrangement of dividing it in halves. 
We inherit from a friend who did not 
want to make any difference between 
us—any distinction; who did not wish 
to appear to say: ‘I preferred one or the 
other after death, as I did during life.’ 
He liked the wife best, be it understood, 
but in leaving the fortune to both, he 
wished plainly to express that his pref- 
erence was purely platonic. And you 
may be sure that, if he had thought of 
it, that is what he would have done. He 
did not reflect. He did not foresee the 
consequences. As you said very appro- 
priately just now, it was you to whom 
he offered flowers every week; it is to 
you that he wished to leave his last 
remembrance, without taking into con- 
sideration that a 

She checked him with a shade of 
irritation: “All right; I understand. You 
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have no need to make so many explana- 
tions. Go to the notary’s at once.” 

He stammered, reddening: “You are 
right. I am off.” 

He took his hat, and then, at the 
moment of going out, said: “I will try 
to settle the difficulty with the nephew 
for fifty thousand francs, eh?” 

She replied with dignity: “No, give 
him the hundred thousand francs he 
asks. Take them from my share if you 
like.” 

He muttered shamefacedly: “Oh, no; 
we will share that. Giving up fifty thou- 
sand francs apiece, there still remains to 
us a clear million.” He added: “Good- 
by, then, for the present, Maisie.” And 
he went off to explain to the notary the 
partnership, which he asserted had been 
thought out by his wife. 

They signed the next day a deed of 
gift of five hundred thousand francs, 
which Madeleine Duroy abandoned to 
her husband. On leaving the notary’s 
office, as the day was fine, George sug- 
gested that they should walk as far as 
the boulevards. He showed himself 
pleasant and full of attention and affec- 
tion. He laughed, pleased at everything, 
while she remained thoughtful and 
somewhat severe. 

It was a somewhat cool autumn day. 
The people in the streets seemed in a 
hurry and walked rapidly. Duroy led his 
wife to the front of the shop in which 
he had so often gazed at the longed-for 
chronometer. “Shall I buy you some 
jewelry?” said he. 

She replied indifferently: “Just as you 
like.” 

They went in and he asked: “What 
would you prefer—a necklace, a brace- 
let or a pair of earrings?” 

The sight of the trinkets in gold and 
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precious stones overcame her studied 
coolness, and she scanned with kindling 
and inquisitive eyes the glass cases filled 
with jewelry. And, suddenly moved by 
desire, she said: “That is a very pretty 
bracelet.” 

It was a chain of quaint pattern, 
every link of which had a different stone 
set in it. 

George inquired: “How much is this 
bracelet?” 

“Three thousand francs, sir, 
the jeweler. 

“Tf you will let me have it for two 
thousand five hundred it is a bargain.” 

The man hesitated and then replied: 
“No, sir, that is impossible.” 

Duroy went on: “Come, you can 
throw in that chronometer for fifteen 
hundred; that will make four thousand, 
which I will pay at once. Is it agreed? 
If not, I will go somewhere else.” 

The jeweler, in a state of perplexity, 
ended by agreement, saying: “Very 
good, sir.” 

And the journalist, after giving his 
address, added: 

“You will have the monogram, G. R. 
C., engraved on the chronometer under 
a baron’s coronet.” 

Madeleine, surprised, began to smile, 
and when they went out took his arm 
with a certain affection. She found him 
really clever and capable. Now that he 
had an income, he needed a title. It was 
quite right. 

The jeweler bowed them out, saying: 
“You can depend upon me; it will be 
ready on Thursday, baron.” 

They paused before the Vaudeville, 
at which a new piece was being played. 

“Tf you like,” said he, “we will go to 
the theatre this evening. Let us see if 
we can get a box.” 


” 


replied 


| 
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They took a box and he continued: 
“Suppose we dine at a restaurant?” 

“Oh! yes, I should like that.” 

He was happy as a king and sought 
what else they could do. “Suppose we 
go and ask Madame de Marelle to 


_ spend the evening with us. Her husband 


is at home, I hear, and I shall be de- 
lighted to see him.” 

They went there. George, who slightly 
dreaded the meeting, was not ill pleased 
that his wife was present to prevent 
anything like an explanation. But Clo- 
tilde did not seem to remember any- 
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The dinner was good and the evening 
pleasant. George and Madeleine got 
home late. The gas was out, and to 
light them upstairs the journalist struck 
a wax match from time to time. On 
reaching the first floor landing, the 
flame, suddenly starting forth as he 
struck, caused their two reflections to 
show in the glass standing out against 
the darkness of the staircase. They re- 
sembled phantoms, appearing suddenly 
and ready to vanish into the night. 

Duroy raised his hand to light up 
their reflections and said, with a laugh 


thing against him, and even obliged her of triumph: “Behold the  million- 
husband to accept the invitation. aires!” 
CHAPTER XV 


LITTLE SUSAN COMES FORWARD 


THE conquest of Morocco had been 
accomplished two months back. 

France, mistress of Tangiers, held the 
whole of the African shore of the Medi- 
terranean as far as Tripoli and had guar- 
anteed the debt of the newly annexed 
territory. It was said that two ministers 
had gained a score of millions over the 
business, and Laroche-Mathieu was 
almost openly named. As to Walter, no 
one in Paris was ignorant of the fact 
that he had brought down two birds 
with one stone and made thirty or forty 
millions out of the loan and eight to 
ten millions out of the copper and iron 
mines, as well as out of a large stretch 
of territory bought for almost nothing 
prior to the conquest and sold after the 
French occupation to companies formed 
to promote colonization. He had become 


in a few days one of the lords of crea- 
tion, one of those omnipotent financiers 
more powerful than monarchs, who 
cause heads to bow, mouths to stammer 
and all that is base, cowardly and en- 
vious to well up from the depths of the 
human heart. He was no longer the Jew 
Walter. He was Monsieur Walter, the 
wealthy Israelite. 

He wished it to be known. Aware of 
the monetary embarrassments of the 
Prince de Carlsbourg, who owned one of 
the finest mansions in the Rue de Fau- 
bourg Saint Honoré, with a garden 
opening on the Champs Elysées, he pro- 
posed to him to buy his house and furni- 
ture, just as it stood, within twenty- 
four hours. He offered three millions, 
and the prince, tempted by the amount, 
accepted. The following day Walter in- 
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stalled himself in his new domicile. 
Then he had another idea, the idea of a 
conqueror who wishes to conquer Paris, 
the idea of a Bonaparte. The whole city 
was flocking at that moment to see a 
great painting by the Hungarian artist, 
Karl Marcowitch, exhibited at a dealer’s 
named Jacques Lenoble, and represent- 
ing Christ walking on the water. The art 
critics, filled with enthusiasm, declared 
this picture the most superb master- 
piece of the century. Walter bought it 
for four hundred thousand francs and 
took it away, thus cutting suddenly 
short the flow of public curiosity and 
forcing the whole of Paris to speak of 
him in terms of envy, blame or appro- 
bation. Then he had it announced in the 
newspapers that he would invite every 
one known in Paris society to view at 
his house some evening this triumph of 
the foreign master, in order that it 
might not be said that he had hidden 
away a work of art. His house would be 
open, let those who would come. It 
would be enough to show at the door 
the letter of invitation. 

This ran as follows: “Monsieur and 
Madame Walter beg of you to honor 
them with your company on December 
30, between nine and twelve p. m., to 
view the picture by Karl Marcowitch, 
‘Jesus Walking on the Waters,’ illu- 
minated by electric light.” Then, as a 
postscript, in small letters: “Dancing 
after midnight.” So those who wished 
to stay might do so, and out of these the 
Walters would recruit their future ac- 
quaintances. The others would view the 
picture, the mansion and their owners 
with worldly curiosity, insolent and in- 
different, and would then go away as 
they came. But Daddy Walter knew 
very well that they would return later 
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on, as they had done in the case of his 
Israelite brethren, grown rich like him- 
self. The main thing was that they 
should enter his house,-all_ these titled 
paupers who were mentioned in the 
papers, and they would enter it to see 
the face of a man who had gained fifty 
millions in six weeks; they would enter 
it to see and note who else came there; 
they would also enter it because he had 
had the good taste and dexterity to sum- 
mon them to admire a Christian picture 
at the home of a child of Israel. 

Duroy was furious at his chief’s 
triumph. He had thought himself rich 
with the half million francs extorted 
from his wife, and now he considered 
himself to be poor, fearfully poor, when 
comparing his modest fortune with the 
shower of millions that had fallen 
around him, without his being able to 
pick any of it up. He was angry with 
every one; with his wife, who, deceived 
by Laroche-Mathieu, had persuaded him 
not to invest in the Morocco loan; and, 
above all, with the minister who had 
tricked him, who had made use of him 
and who dined at his table twice a week. 
Laroche-Mathieu now reigned in the 
Duroy household, having taken the place 
and the days of the Comte de Vaudrec, 
and spoke to the servants like a second 
master. George tolerated him with a 
quiver running through him like a dog 
who wants to bite and dares not. 

He had declared at first that he would 
not go to his chief’s entertainment and 
that he would never more set foot in 
his house. For two months Madame 
Walter had been writing letters, begging 
him to come whenever he liked, in 
order, she said, that she might hand over 
the seventy thousand francs she had 
gained for him. He did not reply and 
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threw these into the fire. Not that he 
had renounced receiving his share of 
their profits, but he wanted to madden 
her, to treat her with contempt. She was 
too rich. He wanted to show his pride. 
The very day of the exhibition of the 
picture, as Madeleine pointed out to 
him that he was very wrong not to go, 
he replied: “Leave me in peace. I shall 
stay at home.” 

Then, after dinner, he suddenly said: 
“Tt will be better, after all, to undergo 
this infliction. Get dressed at once.” 

She was expecting this and said: “I 
will be ready in a quarter of an hour.” 

He dressed, growling, and even in the 
cab he continued to vent his anger. 

The courtyard of the Carlsbourg man- 
sion was illuminated by four electric 
lights, looking like four small bluish 
moons, one at each corner. A splendid 
carpet was laid down the high flight of 
steps, on each of which a footman in 
livery stood motionless as a statue. 

Duroy muttered: “Here is a fine 
splurge for you,’ and shrugged his 
shoulders, his heart filled with jealousy. 

His wife said: “Keep still and do as 
much yourself!” 

They went in and handed their wraps 
to the footmen, who advanced to meet 
them. 

The reception rooms were already 
crowded. Most of the ladies were in 
outdoor dress to show that they came 
there as to any other exhibition. Those 
who intended remaining for the ball 
were in low-necked dresses. Madame 
Walter, surrounded by her friends, was 
in the second room, acknowledging the 
greetings of the visitors. Many of these 
did not know her, and walked about as 
though in a museum, without troubling 
themselves about the masters of the 


house. When she perceived Duroy she 
remained motionless, awaiting Duroy. 
He greeted her ceremoniously, while 
Madeleine overwhelmed her with affec- 
tion and compliments. Then George left 
his wife with her and lost himself in the 
crowd, to listen to the spiteful things 
that assuredly must be said. 

George recognized some well-known 
people—the Duchess de Ferracine, the 
Count and Countess de Ravenel, Gen- 
eral Prince d’Andremont, the beautiful 
Marchioness des Dunes and all those 
folks who are seen at first perform- 
ances. He was suddenly seized by the 
arm and a young and pleased voice mur- 
mured in his ear: “Ah! here you are at 
last, you naughty Bel-Ami. How is it 
one no longer sees you?” 

It was Susan Walter, scanning him 
with her enamel-like eyes from beneath 
the curly cloud of her fair hair. He was 
delighted to see her again and frankly 
pressed her hand. Then, excusing him- 
self, he said: “I have not been able to 
come. I have had so much to do during 
the past two months that I have not 
been out at all.” 

She said with a serious air: “That is 
wrong, very wrong. You have caused us 
a great deal of sorrow, for we adore you, 
mamma and I. As to myself, I cannot 
get on without you. When you are not 
here I am bored to death. You see, I 
tell you so plainly, so that you may no 
longer have the right to disappear like 
that. Give me your arm, I will show you 
‘Jesus Walking on the Waters’ myself; 
it is right at the end, beyond the con- 
servatory. Papa had it put there so that 
they should be obliged to see everything 
before they could get to it. It is aston- 
ishing how proud papa is of this place.” 

They went on quietly among the 
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crowd. People turned round to look at 
this good-looking fellow and this charm- 
ing little doll. A well-known painter 
said: 

“What a pretty pair! They go capi- 
tally together.” 

George was thinking: “If I had been 
really clever, this is the girl I should 
have married. I could have done it. 
How is it I did not think of it? How 
did I come to take that other one? What 
a piece of stupidity! We always act too 
impetuously and never reflect suffi- 
ciently.” 

Susan was saying: “Oh! do come 
often, Bel-Ami; we will go in for all 
sorts of extravagances, now papa is so 
rich. We will amuse ourselves like mad- 
caps.” 

He answered, still following up his 
idea: “Oh! you will*marry now. I will 
give you six months before you are 
caught with that same bait. You will be 
a marchioness, a duchess or a princess, 
and will look down on me from a very 
great height, miss.” 

She grew indignant, tapped him on 
the arm with her fan and vowed that she 
would marry according to the dictates 
of her heart. 

He sneered: “We shall see about that; 
you are too rich.” 

She remarked: “But you, too, have 
come in for an inheritance.” 

He uttered in a tone of contempt: 
“Oh! not worth speaking about. Scarcely 
twenty thousand francs a year. Not 
much in these days.” 

“But your wife has also inherited.” 

“Yes. A million between us. Forty 
thousand francs income. We cannot 
even keep a carriage on it.” 

They had reached the last of the re- 
ception rooms, and before them lay the 


conservatory—a huge winter garden full 
of tall, tropical trees, sheltering clumps 
of rare flowers. They walked on carpets 
exactly like moss, between two thick 
rows of shrubs. All at once Duroy no- 
ticed on his left, under a wide dome of 
palms, a broad basin of white marble, 
large enough to bathe in, on the edge of 
which four large Delft swans poured 
forth water through their open beaks. 
The bottom of the basin was strewn 
with golden sand, and swimming about 
in it were enormous goldfish, quaint 
Chinese monsters, with projecting eyes 
and scales edged with blue, mandarins 
of the waters who recalled, thus sus- 
pended above this gold-colored ground, 
the quaint embroideries of the Flowery 
Land. The journalist halted with beat- 
ing heart. He said to himself: “Here is 
luxury. These are the houses in which 
one ought to live. Others have attained 
it. Why should not I?” 

He thought of methods of doing so; 
did not find them at once, and grew irri- 
tated at his powerlessness. His com- 
panion, somewhat thoughtful, did not 
speak. He looked at her sideways and 
again thought: “All that was necessary 
was to have married this little puppet.” 

But Susan all at once seemed to wake 
up. “Attention!” said she; and pushing 
George through a group which barred 
their way, she made him turn sharply to 
the right. They were now in front of 
the painting. It was the powerful and 
unexpected work of a master, one of 
those works which stir the mind and 
give you something to dream of for 
years. People who look at such things at 
the outset remain silent and then go 
thoughtfully away and only speak later 
on of the worth of the painting. 

Duroy, having contemplated it for 
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some time, said: “It is nice to be able 
to afford such trifles.” 

But as he was pushed against by 
others coming to see it, he went away, 
still keeping on his arm Susan’s little 
hand, which he squeezed slightly. She 
said: “Would you like a glass of cham- 
pagne? Come to the refreshment buffet. 
We shall find papa there.” 

And they slowly passed back through 
the rooms in which the crowd was in- 
creasing, noisy and at home, the fash- 
ionable crowd of a public féte. George 
all at once thought he heard a voice say: 
“Tt is Laroche-Mathieu and Madame 
Duroy.” These words flitted past his ear 
like those distant sounds borne by the 
wind. Whence came they? He looked 
about on all sides, and indeed saw his 
wife passing by on the minister’s arm. 
They were chatting intimately in a low 
tone, smiling, and with their eyes fixed 
on one another’s. 

They reached the dining-room—an 
immense apartment, with marble 
columns and walls hung with old tap- 
estry. Walter perceived his descriptive 
writer and darted forward to take him 
by the hands. He was intoxicated with 
joy. “Have you seen everything? Have 
you shown him everything, Susan? What 

a lot of people, eh, Bel-Ami! Did you 
see the Prince de Guerche? He came 
and drank a glass of punch here just 
now,” he exclaimed. 

Then he darted toward the Senator 
Rissolin, who was towing along his wife, 
bewildered and bedecked like a-stall at 
a fair. A gentleman bowed to Susan, a 
tall, thin fellow, slightly bald, with yel- 
low whiskers and that air of good breed- 
ing which is everywhere recognizable. 
George heard his name mentioned, the 
Marquis de Cazolles, and became sud- 
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denly jealous of him. How long had she 
known him? Since her accession tc 
wealth, no doubt. He divined a suitor. 

He was taken by the arm. It was 
Norbert de Varenne. The old poet was 
airing his long hair and worn dress coat 
with a weary and indifferent air. 

He had a glass filled for himself, and, 
bowing to Duroy, who had taken an- 
other, said: “I drink to the triumph of 
wit over wealth.”’ Then he added softly: 

“Not that wealth on the part of 
others hurts me, or that I am angry at 
it. But I protest on principle.” 

George no longer listened to him. He 
was looking for Susan, who had just 
disappeared with the Marquis de 
Cazolles, and, abruptly quitting Norbert 
de Varenne, set out in pursuit of the 
young girl. A dense crowd in quest of 
refreshments checked him. When he at 
length made his way through it, he 
found himself face to face with the De 
Marelles. He had not for some time past 
met the husband, who seized both his 
hands, saying: 

“How can I thank you, my dear 
fellow, for the advice you gave me 
through Clotilde? I have gained close on 
a hundred thousand francs over the Mo- 
rocco loan. It is to you I owe them. You 
are a valuable friend.” 

Several men turned round to look at 
the pretty and elegant brunette. Duroy 
replied: ‘In exchange for that service, 
my dear fellow, J am going to take your 
wife, or rather to offer her my arm. Hus- 
band and wife are best apart, you 
know.” 

Monsieur de Marelle bowed, saying: 
“Vou are quite right. If I lose you, we 
will meet here in an hour.” 

“Exactly.” 

The pair plunged into the crowd, fol- 
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lowed by the husband. Clotilde kept 
saying: “How lucky these Walters are! 
That is what it is to have business in- 
telligence.” 

George replied: “Bah! Clever men 
always make a position one way or an- 
other.” 

She said: “Here are two girls who 
will have from twenty to thirty mil- 
lions apiece. Without reckoning that 
Susan is pretty.” 

He said nothing. His own idea com- 
ing from another’s mouth irritated him. 
She had not yet seen the picture of 
“Jesus Walking on the Waters,” and 
‘he proposed to take her to it. They 
amused themselves by talking scandal of 
the people they recognized and making 
fun of those they did not. Saint-Potin 
passed by, bearing on the lapel of his 
coat a number of decorations, which 
greatly amused them. An ex-ambassa- 
dor following him showed far fewer. 

Duroy remarked: “What a mixed 
salad of society.” 

Boisrenard, who shook hands with 
him, had also adorned his buttonhole 
with the green and yellow ribbon worn 
on the day of the duel. 

But, on passing through the green- 
house, he noticed his wife seated beside 
Laroche-Mathieu, both almost hidden 
behind a clump of plants. It appeared as 
if they were saying: “We have ap- 
pointed a meeting here, a meeting in 
public. For we do not care a rap what 
people think.” 

Madame de Marelle agreed that the 
Jesus of Karl Marcowitch was astound- 
ing, and they retraced their steps. 

Susan seized on them as they passed 
through a doorway, exclaiming: “Ah! 
here you are. Well, pretty boy, you must 
remain alone. I am going to take away 
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Clotilde to show her my room.” 

The two moved rapidly away, gliding 
through the throng with that undulating, 
snakelike motion women know how to 
adopt in a crowd. Almost immediately 
a voice murmured: “George.” 

It was Madame Walter, who went on 
in a low tone: 

“Oh! how you do make me suffer 
without reason. I told Susan to get your 
companion away in order to be able to 
say a word to you. Listen, I must speak 
to you this evening, I must, or you don’t 
know what I will do. Go into the con- 
servatory. You will find a door on the 
left leading out into the garden. Fol- 
low the path in front of it. At the end 
of it you will find an arbor. Wait for me 
there in ten minutes’ time. If you won’t, 
I declare to you that I will create a 
scene here at once.” 

He replied loftily: “Very well. I will 
be at the spot you mention within ten 
minutes.” 

And they separated. But Jacques 
Rival almost made him late. He had 
taken him by the arm and was telling 
him a lot of things in a very excited 
manner. He slowly went along the walk, 
seeing his way with difficulty after 
coming out of the bright light of the re- 
ception room. He could distinguish to 
the right and left leafless shrubs, the 
little branches of which were quivering. 
Light filtered through their branches, 
coming from the windows of the man- 
sion. 

He saw something white in the middle 
of the path in front of him, and 
Madame Walter, with bare arms and 
neck, said in a quivering voice: “Ah! 
here you are; you want to kill me, 
then?” 


He answered quietly: “No melo- 
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dramatics, I beg of you, or I shall bolt 
at once.” 

She had seized his arms, and with 
her lips close to his, said: “But what 
have I done to you? You are behaving 
toward me like a wretch. What have I 
done to you?” 

He tried to repulse her. “You wound 
your hair round every one of my but- 
tons last time I saw you, and it almost 
brought about a rupture between my 
. wife and myself.” 

She was surprised for a moment, and 
then, shaking her head, said: “Oh! your 
wife would not mind. It was some one 
else who made a scene over it.” 

He looked at her with astonishment. 
She was no longer the big, frolicsome 
tomboy he had known, but a bewildered, 
desperate woman, capable of anything. 
A vague project, however, arose in his 
mind. He replied: “My dear, love is not 
eternal. We meet and leave one another. 
But when it drags on it becomes a 
terrible bore. I will have no more of it. 
That is the truth. However, if you can 
be reasonable, and receive and treat me 
as a friend, I will come as I used to. 
Do you feel capable of that?” 

She murmured: “I am capable of any- 
thing in order to see you.” 

“Then it is agreed on,” said he; 
are friends and nothing more.” 

She stammered: “It is agreed on”; 
and then, holding out her lips to him: 
“One more kiss; the last.” 

He refused gently, saying: “No, we 
must keep to our agreement.” 

She turned aside, wiping away a 
couple of tears, and then, drawing from 
her bosom a bundle of papers, offered 
it to Duroy, saying: “Here, it is your 
share of the profit in the Morocco affair. 
I was so pleased to have gained it for 
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you. Here, take it.” 

He wanted to refuse, observing: “No, 
I will not take that money.” 

Then she grew indignant. “Ah! so you 
won't take it now. It is yours, yours 
only. If you do not take it, I will throw 
it into the gutter. You won’t act like 
that, George?” 

He received the little bundle and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“We must go in,” said he; “you will 
catch cold.” 

She murmured: ‘‘So much the better, 
if I could die.” 

She took one of his hands, kissed it 
passionately, with rage and despair, and 
fled toward the house. He returned, 
quietly reflecting. Then he reéntered the 
conservatory with haughty forehead and 
smiling lip. His wife and Laroche-Ma- 
thieu were no longer there. The crowd 
was thinning. It was becoming evident 
that they would not stay for the dance. 
He perceived Susan arm in arm with 
her sister. They both came toward him 
to ask him to dance the first quadrille 
with the Comte de Latour-Yvelin. 

He was astonished and asked: “Who 
is he?” 

Susan answered maliciously: “A new 
friend of my sister’s.” 

Rose blushed and murmured: “You 
are very spiteful, Susan; he is no more 
my friend than yours.” 

Duroy familiarly took Susan by the 
elbow and said in his caressing voice: 
“Listen, my dear, you believe me to 
be your friend?” 

“Ves, Bel-Ami.” 

“You have confidence in me?” 

“Perfect confidence.” 

“Well, then, will you promise me one 
thing?” 

“Ves: but what is it?” 
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“To consult me every time that your 
hand is asked for, and not to accept 
any one without taking my advice.” 

“Very well.” 

“And to keep this a secret between 
us two. Not a word of it to your father 
or your mother.” 

“Not a word.” 

“Tt is a promise, then?” 

“Tt is a promise.” 

Rival came up with a bustling air. 
“Mademoiselle, your papa wants you 
for the dance.” 

She said: “Come along, Bel-Ami.” 

But he refused, having made up his 
mind to leave at once, wishing to be 
alone in order to think. Too many new 
ideas had entered his mind, and he 
began to look for his wife. In a short 
time he saw her drinking chocolate at 
the buffet with two gentlemen unknown 
to him. She introduced her husband 
without mentioning their names to him, 
After a few moments he said: 

“Shall we go?” 

“Whenever you please.” 

She took his arm and they walked 
back through the reception rooms, in 
which the public were growing few. She 
said: “Where is Madame Walter? I 
should like to wish her good-by.” 

“It is better not. She would try to 
keep us for the ball, and I have had 
enough of this.” 

“That is so; you are quite right.” 

All the way home they were silent. 
But as soon as they were in their room, 
Madeleine said smilingly, before even 
taking off her veil: “I have a surprise 
for you.” 

He growled ill-temperedly: “What is 
ath 

“Guess.” 

“T will make no such effort.” 


“Well, the day after to-morrow is the 
lst of January.” 

KV est’ 

“The time for New Year’s gifts.” 
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“Here’s one for you that Laroche- 
Mathieu gave me just now.” 

She gave him a little black box re- 
sembling a jewel case. He opened it in- 
differently and saw the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. He grew somewhat 
pale and then smiled and said: “I should 
have preferred ten millions. That did 
not cost him much.” She had expected 
an outburst of joy, and was irritated at 
this coolness. ‘You are really incredible. 
Nothing satisfies you now,” said she. 

He replied tranquilly: “That man is 
only paying his debt, and he still owes 
me a great deal.” 

She was astonished at his tone and 
resumed: “It is, though, a big thing at 
your age.” 

He remarked: “‘All things are relative- 
I could have something bigger now.” 

He had taken the case, and placing 
it on the mantelshelf, looked for some 
moments at the glittering star it con- 
tained. Then he closed it and went to 
bed, shrugging his shoulders. 

The Journal O ficiel of the 1st of Jan- 
uary announced the nomination of Mon- 
sieur Prosper-George du Roy, journalist, 
to the dignity of chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor for special services. The name 
was written in two words, which gave 
George more pleasure than the decora- 
tion itself. 

An hour after having read this piece 
of news, he received a note from 
Madame Walter, begging him to come 
and dine with her that evening with 
his wife, to celebrate his new honors. 
He hesitated for a few moments and 
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then, throwing this note, written in am- 
biguous terms, into the fire, said to 
Madeleine: “We are going to dinner at 
the Walters’ this evening.” 

She was astonished. “Why, I thought 
you never wanted to set foot in the 
house again.” 

He only remarked: “I have changed 
my mind.” 

When they arrived Madame Walter 
was alone in the little Louis XVI. 
boudoir she had appropriated to the re- 
ception of personal friends. Dressed in 
black, with her powdered hair, she 
looked charming. 

She had the air at a distance of an 
old woman and close at hand of a young 
one, and when one looked at her well 
of a pretty snare for the eyes. 

“You are in mourning?” inquired 
Madeleine. 

She replied sadly: “Yes and no. I 
have not lost any relatives. But I have 
reached the age when one wears the 
mourning of one’s life. I wear it to-day 
to inaugurate it. In future I shall wear 
it in my heart.” 

Duroy thought: “Will this resolution 
last?” 

The dinner was somewhat dull. Susan 
alone chattered incessantly. Rose seemed 
preoccupied. The journalist was warmly 
congratulated. During the evening they 
strolled, chatting, through the reception 
rooms and the conservatory. As Duroy 
was walking behind the rest with 
Madame Walter, she held him back by 
the arm. 

“Listen,” said she in a low voice: 
“T will never speak to you of ariything 
again, never. But come and see me, 


George. It is impossible for me to live 
without you, impossible.” 

He answered quietly: “I understand. 
It is useless to speak of all that again. 
You see, I came here to-day, at once, 
on receiving your letter.” 

Walter, who had walked on in ad- 
vance with his two daughters and Made- 
leine, was waiting for Duroy beside the 
picture of “Jesus Walking on the 
Waters.” 

“Just imagine,” said he, laughing, “I 
found my wife yesterday on her knees 
before this picture, as if in a chapel. 
She was paying her devotions.” 

Madame. Walter replied in a firm 
voice—a voice thrilling with secret ex: 
ultation: “It is that Christ who will 
save my soul. He gives me strength and 
courage every time I look at Him.” 
And, pausing in front of the Divinity 
standing amid the waters, she mur- 
mured: “How handsome He is. How 
afraid of Him those men are and yet 
how they love Him. Look at His head, 
His eyes, how simple, and yet how 
supernatural at the same time.” 

Susan’exclaimed: “But He resembles 
you, Bel-Ami. I am sure He resembles 
you. If you had a beard, or if He were 
clean shaven, you would be both alike. 
Oh! but it is striking!” 

She insisted on his standing beside 
the picture, and they all, indeed, recog- 
nized that the two faces resembled one 
another. Every one was astonished. 
Walter thought it very singular. Made- 
leine, smiling, declared that Jesus had 
a more manly air. Madame Walter 
stood motionless, gazing fixedly at the 
face of Duroy beside the face of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


IN FLAGRANTE DELICTU 


Durinc the remainder of the winter 
the Duroys often visited the Walters. 
George even dined there by himself con- 
tinually, Madeleine saying that she was 
tired and preferred to remain at home. 
He had adopted Friday as a regular 
day, and Madame Walter never in- 
vited any one that evening; it belonged 
to Bel-Ami, to him alone. After dinner 
they played cards and fed the goldfish, 
amusing themselves like a family circle. 
Toward the end of March the marriage 
of the two sisters was all at once alluded 
to. Rose, it was said, was to marry the 
Comte de Latour-Yvelin and Susan the 
Marquis de Cazolles. These two gentle- 
men had become familiars of the house- 
hold, those familiars to whom special 
favors and marked privileges are 
granted. George and Susan continued 
to live in a species of free and fraternal 
intimacy, romping for hours, making 
fun of every one, and seeming greatly 
to enjoy one another’s company. They 
had never spoken again of the possible 
marriage of the young girl nor of the 
suitors who offered themselves. 

Mr. Walter had brought George home 
to luncheon one morning. Immediately 
after the repast Madame Walter was 
called to see one of the tradesmen, and 
the young fellow said to Susan: “Let us 
go and feed the goldfish.” 

They each took a piece of bread from 
the table and went into the conserva- 
tory. As they leaned over the edge of 
the marble basin, George and Susan saw 
their own faces looking up from the 
water, and smiled at them. All at once 


he said in a low voice: “It is not kind 
to hide things from me, Susan.” 

“What do you mean, Bel-Ami?” asked 
she. 

“Don’t you remember what you 
promised me here on the evening of 
the féte?” 

©No.”? 

“To consult me every time your hand 
was asked for.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, it has been asked for.” 

“By whom?” 

“You know very well.” 

“No. I swear to you.” 

“Yes, you do. That great fop, the 
Marquis de Cazolles.” 

“He is not a fop, in the first place.” 

“It may be so, but he is stupid, ruined 
by play, and worn out by dissipation. 
It is really a bad match for you, so 
pretty, so fresh and so intelligent.” 

She inquired, smiling: “What have 
you against him?” 

“I? Nothing.” 

“Yes, you have. He is not all that 
you say.” 

“Nonsense. He is a fool and an in- 
triguer.”’ 

She turned round somewhat, leaving 
off looking into the water, and said: 
“Come, what is the matter with you?” 

He said, as though a secret were being 
wrenched from the bottom of his heart: 
“I—I—am jealous of him.” 

She was slightly astonished, saying: 
“Vou?” 

SViesral 2 

“Why so?” 
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“Because I am in love with you, and 
you know it very well, you naughty 
girl.” 

She said in a severe tone: “You are 
mad, Bel-Ami.” 

He replied: “I know very well that 
I am mad. Ought I to have admitted 
that—I, a married man, to you, a young 
girl? I am more than mad, I am guilty. 
I have no possible hope, and the thought 
of that drives me out of my senses. 
And when I hear it said that you are 
going to be married, I have fits of rage, 
so that I could kill some one. You must 
forgive me this, Susan.” 

He was silent. The young girl mur- 
mured half sadly, half gaily: “It is a 
pity that you are married. What is to 
be done? It cannot be helped. It is 
done.” 

He turned suddenly toward her and 
said, speaking close to her face: “If 
I were free, would you marry me?” 

She replied in a tone of sincerity: 
“Ves, Bel-Ami, I would marry you, for 
you please me far better than any of 
the others.” 

He rose and stammered: ‘Thanks, 
thanks; do not say ‘yes’ to any one 
yet, I beg of you; wait a little longer, 
I entreat you. Will you promise me this 
much?” 

She murmured, somewhat uneasy and 
without understanding what he wanted: 
“Ves, I promise you.” 

Duroy threw the lump of bread he 
still held in his hand into the water 
and fled as though he had lost his head, 
without wishing her good-by. 

Susan, surprised and uneasy, got up 
and returned slowly to the dining-room. 
The journalist had left. 

He came home very calm, and as 
Madeleine was writing letters, said to 


her: “Are you going to dine at the 
Walters’ on Friday? I am going.” 

She hesitated and replied: “No. I do 
not feel very well. I would rather stay 
at home.” 

He remarked: “Just as you like.” 

Then he took his hat and went out 
again at once. For some time past he 
had been keeping watch over her, fol- 
lowing her about, knowing all her move- 
ments. The hour he had been awaiting 
was at length at hand. He had not been 
deceived by the tone in which she had 
said: “I would rather stay at home.” 

He was very amiable toward her dur- 
ing the next few days. He even ap- 
peared lively, which was not usual, and 
she said: “You are growing quite nice 
again.” 

He dressed early on the Friday, in 
order to make some calls before going 
to the Walters’, he said. He started 
just before six, after having kissed his 
wife, and went and took a cab at the 
Place Notre Dame de Lorette. He said 
to the driver: “Stop in front of No. 17 
Rue Fontaine and stay there till I tell 
you to go on again. Then drive to the 
Cock Pheasant Restaurant in the Rue 
Lafayette.” 

The cab started at a slow trot, and 
Duroy drew down the blinds. As soon 
as he was opposite his door, he did 
not take his eyes off it. After waiting 
ten minutes he saw Madeleine come 
out and go in the direction of the outer 
boulevards. As soon as she had gone 
far enough he put his head through the 
window and said to the driver: “Go 
on.” The cab started again and landed 
him in front of the Cock Pheasant, a 
well-known middle-class restaurant 
George went into the main dining- 
room and ate slowly, lookin& at his 
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watch from time to time. At half-past 
seven, when he had finished his coffee, 
drunk two petits verres of the best 
brandy and slowly smoked a good cigar, 
he went out, hailed another cab that 
was going by empty and was driven 
to the Rue La Rouchefoucauld. With- 
out making any inquiry of the con- 
cierge he went upstairs to the third 
story of the house he had told the man 
to drive to, and when a servant opened 
the door to him, said: “Monsieur Gui- 
bert de Lorme is at home, is he not?” 

SMesusir. 

He was ushered into the drawing- 
room, where he waited for a few mo- 
ments. Then a gentleman came in, tall 
and with a military bearing, gray- 
haired, though still young, and wearing 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
Duroy bowed and said: “As I foresaw, 
commissary, my wife is now dining 
under suspicious circumstances in fur- 
nished rooms in the Rue des Martyrs.” 

The commissary of police bowed, 
saying: “I am at your service, sir.” 

George continued: “You have until 
nine o’clock, have you not? That limit 
of time passed; you can no longer enter 
a private dwelling to prove a crime.” 

“No, sir; seven o’clock in winter, 
nine o'clock from the 31st of March. 
It is the 5th of April, so we have till 
nine o’clock.” 

“Very well, commissary, I have a cab 
downstairs.” 

“As you like, sir.” The commissary 
left the room and then returned with 
an overcoat, hiding his tricolored sash. 

They went first to the police office 
to pick up three officers in plain clothes, 
who were awaiting them, for George 
had given notice during the day that the 
surprise would take place that evening. 


One of the men got on the box beside 
the driver. The other two entered the 
cab, which reached the Rue des 
Martyrs. Duroy said: 

“I have a plan of the rooms. They 
are on the second floor. We shall first 
find a little anteroom, then a dining- 
room, then the bedroom. The three 
rooms open into one another. There is 
no way out to facilitate flight.” 

When they arrived opposite the house 
it was only a quarter past eight, and 
they waited in silence for more than 
twenty minutes. But when he saw the 
three-quarters about to strike, George 
said: “Let us start now.” 

They went up the stairs without 
troubling themselves about the door- 
keeper, who, indeed, did not notice 
them. 

At the end of two or three minutes 
George again pulled the bell several 
times in succession. They noted a noise 
from the further end of the rooms, and 
then a light step approached. Some one 
was coming to spy who was there. The 
journalist then rapped smartly on the 
panel of the door. A voice, a woman’s 
voice, with an attempt to disguise it, 
asked: “Who is there?” 

The commissary replied: “Open, in 
the name of the law.” 

The voice repeated: “Who are you?” 

“I am the commissary of police Open 
the door or I will have it broken in” 

The voice went on: “What do you 
want?” 

Duroy said: “It is I. It is useless to 
try to escape.” 

The light step, the tread of bare feet 
was heard to withdraw and then in a 
few seconds to return. 

George said: “If you won’t open, we 
will break in the door.” He grasped the 
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handle and pushed slowly with his 
shoulder. As there was no longer any 
reply, he suddenly gave such a violent 
and vigorous shock that the old lock 
gave way. The screws were torn out of 
the wood, and he almost fell over Made- 
leine, who was standing in the ante- 
room. 

An hour later George Duroy entered 
the offices of the Vie Francaise. Mon- 
sieur Walter was already there, for he 
continued to manage and supervise his 
paper with great care. It had enormously 
increased in circulation and greatly 
helped the schemes of his bank. The 
manager raised his head and said: “Ah! 
here you are. You look very strange. 
Why did you not come to dinner with 
us? What have you been up to?” 

The young fellow, sure of his effect, 
said, emphasizing every word: “I have 
just overthrown the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs.” 

The other thought he was joking and 
said: “Overthrown what?” 

“T am going to turn out the cabinet. 
That is all. It is quite time to get rid 
of that carrion.” 

The old man thought that his editor 
must be drunk. He murmured: “Come, 
you are talking nonsense.” 

“Not at all. I have just caught Mon- 
sieur Laroche-Mathieu im flagrante de- 
lictu with my wife. The commissary of 
police has verified the fact. The minis- 
ter is done for.” Walter, amazed, pushed 
his spectacles right back on his forehead 
and said: “You are not hoaxing me?” 

“Not at all. I am even going to write 
an article on it.” 

“But what do you want to do?” 

“To upset that scoundrel, that wretch, 
that bare-faced criminal.” George placed 
his hat on an armchair and added: 


“Woe to those who cross my path. I 
never forgive.” 

The manager still failed to under- 
stand. He murmured: “But—your 
wife?” 

“My application for a divorce will 
be lodged to-morrow morning. I shall 
return her to the departed Forestier.” 

“You mean to get a divorce?” 

“Yes. I made myself ridiculous. But 
I had to do it in order to catch them. 
That’s done. J am master of the situa- 
tion.” 

Monsieur Walter could not get over 
it and watched Duroy with startled 
eyes, thinking: “Hang it, here is a fel- 
low to beware of.” 

George went on: “I am now free. I 
have some money. I shall offer myself 
as a candidate at the October elections 
for my native place, where I am well 
known. I could not take a position or 
make myself respected with that woman 
who was suspected by every one. She 
had caught me like a fool, humbugged 
and ensnared me. But since I became 
alive to her little game I kept watch 
on her.” He began to laugh and added: 
“Tt was poor Forestier who was the 
fool without imagining it, confiding and 
tranquil. Now I am free. Now I shall 
get on.” 

And Daddy Walter, still looking at 
him with unveiled eyes, his spectacles 
remaining pushed up on his forehead, 
said to himself: “Yes, he will get on, 
the rascal.” 

George rose: “I am going to write 
the article. It must be done directly. 
But you know it will be terrible for the 
minister. He has gone under. He cannot 
be fished up again. The Vie Francaise 
no longer needs to stand in awe of 
him.” 
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The older man hesitated a few mo- 
ments and then made up his mind. “Do 


e 


so,” said he; “so much the worse for 
those who get into such scrapes.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE LAST PLOT 


Turee months had elapsed and 
Duroy’s divorce had just been granted. 
His wife had resumed the name of 
Forestier, and, as the Walters were to 
leave on the 15th of July for Trouville, 
it was decided that he and they should 
spend a day in the country together 
before they started. Bel-Ami had asked 
to be the only man of the party, for 
he could not endure the presence of the 
Marquis de Cazolles. But at the last 
moment it was decided that the Comte 
de Latour-Yvelin should be called for 
on the way. He had been invited the 
day before. 

The carriage passed along the Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysées at a swinging 
trot and then traversed the Bois de 
Boulogne. It was splendid summer 
weather, not too warm. They crossed 
the Seine, skirted Mount Valerien and 
gained Bougival in order to follow the 
river as far as Le Pecq. 

The Comte de Latour-Yvelin, a man 
advancing toward middle age, with long, 
light whiskers, gazed tenderly at Rose. 
They had been engaged for a month. 
George, who was very pale, often 
looked at Susan, who was pale, too. 
Their glances constantly met and 
seemed to blend, to understand one an- 
other, to secretly exchange a thought 
and then to avoid one another. Madame 
Walter was quiet and happy. 


The luncheon was long. Before start- 
ing back to Paris, George suggested a 
turn on the terrace. They stopped at 
first to admire the view. All ranged 
themselves in a line along the parapet 
and went into ecstasies over the far- 
stretching horizon. 

Walter said: “Such a panorama is 
not to be found anywhere in the world. 
There is not one to match it in Switzer- 
land.” 

Then they all began to walk on 
slowly, to take a stroll and enjoy the 
view. George and Susan remained be- 
hind. As soon as they were a few paces 
distant from the others, he said to her 
in a low and restrained voice: “Susan, I 
adore you. I love you to madness.” 

She murmured: “So do I love you, 
Bel-Ami.” 

He went on: “If I do not have you 
for my wife, I shall leave Paris and 
this country.” 

She replied: “Ask papa for my hand. 
Perhaps he will consent.” 

He made a gesture of impatience. 
“No, I tell you for the twentieth time 
that is useless. The door of your house 
would be closed to me. I would be dis- 
missed from the paper and we should 
not be able even to see one another. 
Those would be the consequences if I 
should propose for you in the conven- 
tional manner. They have promised you 
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to the Marquis de Cazolles. They hope 
that you will end by saying ‘yes,’ and 
they are waiting for that.” 

She asked: “What is to be done?” 

He hesitated, glancing at her side- 
ways. “Do you love me enough to run 
a risk?” 

She answered resolutely: ‘‘Yes.” 

“Very well. There is one way and 
only one. The thing must come from 
you and not from me. You are a spoiled 
child; they let you say whatever you 
like, and they will not be too much as- 
tonished at one act of daring the more 
on your part. Listen, then: This eve- 
ning, on reaching home, you must go 
to your mamma first, your mamma 
alone, and tell her you want to marry 
me. She will be greatly moved and very 
ang ” 

Susan interrupted him with: ‘Oh! 
mamma will agree.” 

He went on quickly: “No, you do 
not know her. She will be more vexed 
and angrier than your father. You will 
see how she will refuse. But you must 
be firm, you must not give way, you 
must repeat that you want to marry 
me and no one else. Will you do this?” 

“T will.” ; 

“On leaving your mother, you must 
tell your father the same thing in a 
very serious and decided manner.” 

“Ves, yes; and then?” 

“And then it is that matters become 
serious. If you are determined, very 
determined—very, very determined to 
be my wife, my dear, dear little Susan 
—I will—run away with you.” 

She gave a great start of joy and 
almost clapped her hands. “Oh! how 
delightful. You will run away with me. 
When will you run away with me?” 

All the old poetry of nocturnal elope- 
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ments, postchaises, country inns; all 
the charming adventures told in books 
flashed through her mind like an en- 
chanting dream about to be realized. 
She repeated: “When will you run away 
with me?” 

He replied in low tones: “This eve- 
ning—to-night.” 

She asked, quivering: “And where 
shall we go?” 

“That is my secret. Reflect on what 
you are doing. Remember that after 
such a flight you can only be my wife. 
It is the only way, but it is—it is very 
dangerous—for you.” 

She declared: “I have made up my 
mind. Where shall I meet you?” 

“Can you get out of the hotel alone?” 

“Yes. I know how to undo the little 
door.” 

“Well, when the doorkeeper has gone 
to bed, toward midnight, come and 
meet me on the Place de la Concorde. 
You will find me in a cab drawn up ip 
front of the Ministry of Marine.” 

“T will come.” 

“Really?” 

“Really.” 

He took her hand and pressed it. 
“Oh! how I love you. How good and 
brave you are! So you don’t want to 
marry Monsieur de Cazolles?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Vour father was very angry when 
you said no?” 

“T should think so. He wanted to 
send me back to the convent.” 

“Vou see that it is necessary to be 
energetic.” 

“T will be so.” 

She looked at the vast horizon, her 
head full of the idea of being run off 
with. She would go further than that— 
with him. She would be run away with. 
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She was proud of it. She scarcely 
thought of her reputation—of what 
shame might befall her. 

Was she aware of it? Did she even 
suspect it? 

Madame Walter, turning around, ex- 
claimed: “Come along, little one. What 
are you doing with Bel-Ami?” 

They rejoined the others and spoke 
of the seaside, where they would soon 
be. Then they returned home by way 
of Chatou, in order not to go over the 
same road twice. George no longer 
spoke. He reflected. If this little girl 
had a little courage, he was going to 
succeed at last. For three months he 
had been enveloping her in his net. He 
had made himself loved by her, as he 
knew how to make himself loved. He 
had captured her childish soul without 
difficulty. He had at first made her 
promise that she would refuse Monsieur 
de Cazolles. He had just made her 
promise that she would fly with him. 
For there was no other way. Madame 
Walter, he well understood, would never 
agree to give him her daughter. Think- 
ing of all this, he replied in broken 
phrases to the remarks addressed to him 
and which he did not hear. He only 


seemed to come to himself when they 


reéntered Paris. 

Susan, too, was thinking, and the 
bells of the four horses rang in her 
ears, making her see endless miles of 
highway under eternal moonlight, 
gloomy forests traversed, wayside inns 
and the hurry of the hostlers to change 
horses, for every one guesses that they 
are being pursued. 

When the landau entered the court- 
yard of the town house they wanted to 
keep George to dinner. He refused and 
went home. After having eaten a little, 
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he went through his papers, as if about 
to start on a long journey. He burned 
some compromising letters, hid others 
and wrote to some friends. From time 
to time he looked at the clock, thinking: 
“Things must be getting warm there.” 
And a sense of uneasiness gnawed at 
his heart. Supposing he should fail? But 
what had he to fear? He could always 
get out of it. Yet it was a big game he 
was playing that evening. 

He went out toward eleven o’clock, 
wandered about some time, took a cab 
and had it drawn up in the Place de la 
Concorde, in front of the Ministry of 
Marine. From time to time he struck a 
match to see the time by his watch. 
As he saw midnight approaching, his 
impatience became feverish. Every mo- 
ment he thrust his head out of the win- 
dow to look. A distant clock struck 
twelve, then another, nearer, then two 
together, then a last one, very far away. 
When the latter had ceased to sound, 
he thought: “It is all over. It is a 
failure. She won’t come.” He had made 
up his mind, however, to wait till day- 
light. In these matters one must be 
patient. 

He heard the quarter strike, then the 
half hour, then three-quarters, and all 
the clocks struck “one,” as they had 
struck midnight. He no longer expected 
her. He was merely remaining, racking 
his brain to divine what could have 
happened. All at once a woman’s head 
was put through the carriage window 
and a voice said: “Are you there, Bel- 
Ami?” 

He started, almost choked with emo- 
tion: “Is that you, Susan?” 

“Yes, it is 1.” 

He could not manage to turn the 
handle quickly enough and repeated: 


| 


: 


: 


| 
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“Ah! it is you, it is you; come inside.” 
She came in and fell against him. He 


said: “Go on” to the driver, and the 


cab started. 
She gasped, without saying a word. 
He asked: “Well, how did it go off?” 
She murmured, almost fainting: “Oh! 
it was terrible, especially with mamma.” 
The cab rolled along the street. 
George took one of the young girl’s 
hands and began to kiss it slowly and 
with respect. He scarcely knew what to 


say to her, being scarcely accustomed 
to platonic lovemaking. But all at once 


he thought he noticed that she was 
crying. He inquired with alarm: “What 
is the matter with you, darling?” 

She replied in tearful tones: ‘Poor 
mamma, she will not be able to sleep 
if she has found out that I have gone.” 

Her mother, indeed, was not asleep. 

As soon as Susan had left the room 
Madame Walter remained face to face 
with her husband. She asked, bewil- 
dered and stunned: “Good God! What 


is the meaning of this?” 


Walter exclaimed furiously: “It means 
that that schemer has bewitched her. 
It is he who made her refuse Cazolles. 


He thinks her dowry worth trying for.” 


He began to walk angrily up and down 


_the room and went on: “You were al- 


ways luring him here, too, yourself; 
you flattered him, you cajoled him, you 
could not coddle him enough. It was 
Bel-Ami here, Bel-Ami there, from 
morning till night. This is your reward.” 

She murmured with livid face: “I—I 
lured him?” 

He shouted in her face: “Yes, you. 
You are all mad over him—Madame de 
Marelle, Susan and the rest. Do you 
think I did not see that you could not 
pass a couple of days without having 
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him here?” 

She drew herself up tragically: “I 
will not allow you to speak to me like 
that. You forget that I was not brought 
up like you, behind a counter.” 

He stood for a moment, stupefied, 
and then uttered a furious “Damn it 
all,” and rushed out, slamming the door 
after him. As soon as she was alone she © 
thought for a long time over the pos- 
sible innocence or perfidy of this man. 
What a scoundrel if he had prepared 
the blow! And what would happen? 
What dangers and what tortures she 
foresaw! If he knew nothing all could 
yet be arranged. They would travel 
about with Susan for six months, and 
it would be all over. But how could she 
meet him herself afterward? She looked 
at the clock; it was past one. She said 
to herself: “I cannot remain like this; 
I shall go mad. I must know. I will 
wake up Susan and question her.” 

She went, barefooted, in order not 
to make a noise, with a candle in her 
hand, toward her daughter’s room. She 
opened the door softly, went in and 
looked at the bed. It had not been lain 
in. She did not comprehend matters at 
first and thought that the girl might 
still be arguing with her father. But all 
at once a horrible suspicion crossed her 
mind, and she rushed to her husband’s ° 
room. She reached it in a bound, 
blanched and gasping for breath. He 
was in bed reading. 

He asked, startled: “Well, what is it? 
What is the matter with you?” 

She stammered: “Have you seen 
Susan?” 

“TI? No; why?” 

“She has—she has—gone! She is not 
in her room.” 

He sprang to the floor, thrust his feet 
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into his slippers, and, with his shirt 
tails floating in the air, rushed in turn 
to his daughter’s room. As soon as he 
saw it, he no longer retained any doubt. 
She had fled. He dropped into a chair 
and placed his lamp on the ground in 
front of him. 

His wife had rejoined him and stam- 
mered: ‘‘Well?” 

He had no longer the strength to 
reply. He was no longer enraged, he 
only groaned: “It is done, he has got 
her. We are done for.” 

She did not understand and said: 
“What do you mean, done for?” 

“Ves, by Jove! He will certainly 
marry her now.” 

She gave a cry like that of a wild 
beast: “He, never! You must be mad.” 

He replied sadly: “It is no use 
screaming. He has run away with her. 
The best thing is to give her to him. 
By setting to work in the right way no 
one will know anything of this esca- 
pade.” 

She repeated, shaken by terrible emo- 
tion: “Never, never; he shall never have 
Susan. I will never consent.’ 

Walter murmured dejectedly: “But 
he has got her. It is done. And he will 
keep her and hide her as long as we do 
not yield. So, to avoid scandal, we must 
give in at once.” 

He ended by getting angry, and tak- 
ing up, as a practical man, the cudgels 
on behalf of Bel-Ami: “Hold your 
tongue,” said he. “I tell you again that 
it must be so; it absolutely must. And 
who knows? Perhaps we shall not regret 
it. With men of that stamp one never 
knows what may happen. You saw how 
he overthrew in three articles that fool 
of a Laroche-Mathieu, and how he did 
it with dignity, which was infernally 
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difficult in his position as the husband. 
At all events, we shall see. It just comes 
to this, that we are trapped. We cannot 
get out of it.” 

She felt a longing to scream, to roll 
on the ground, to tear her hair out. She 
said at length in exasperated tones: “He 
shall not have her. I won’t have it.” 

Walter rose; picked up his lamp and 
remarked: 

“There you are, stupid just like all 
women. You never do anything except 
from passion. You do not know how to 
bend yourself to circumstances. You are 
all stupid. I tell you that he shall marry 
her. He must.” 

He went out, shuffling along in his 
slippers. He was a comical figure in his 
night-shirt as he traversed the broad 
corridor of the huge, silent house and 
noiselessly reéntered his room. 

Madame Walter remained standing, 
torn by intolerable grief. She did not 
yet quite understand it. She was only 
conscious of suffering. Then it seemed 
to her that she could not remain there 
motionless till daylight. She felt within 
her an urgent need of fleeing, of run- 
ning away, of seeking help, of obtaining 
succor. She took her candle, left the 
room and went downstairs to the con- 
servatory. The picture of Jesus was 
right at the end of it in a small draw- 
ing-room, shut off by a glass door, in 
order that the humidity from the soil 
should not damage the canvas. It formed 
a kind of chapel in a forest of strange 
trees. The poor woman walked slowly, 
oppressed by the shadows, amid which 
appeared, by the flickering light of her 
candle, immense plants, recalling mon- 
sters, living creatures, hideous deformi- 
ties. All at once she caught sight of the 
picture of Christ. She opened the door 
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separating her from it and fell on her 
knees. She prayed to Him, wildly at, 
first, stammering forth words of true, 
passionate and despairing invocations. 


_ Then, the ardor of her appeal slacken- 
ing, she raised her eyes toward Him, and 


was struck with anguish. He resembled 
Bel-Ami so strongly, in the trembling 
light of this solitary candle lighting the 
picture from below, that it was no 


_ longer Christ—it was Bel-Ami who was 
looking at her. They were his eyes, his 
_ forehead, the expression of his face, his 
' cold and haughty air. 


She stammered: “Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus!” and the name “George” rose 
to her lips. All at once she uttered a 
loud cry and fell on her back. Her 
candle, overturned, went out. 

The next morning Madame Walter 
was found stretched out senseless, al- 
most asphyxiated, before “Jesus Walk- 
ing on the Waters.” She was so ill that 
they feared for her life. She only fully 


recovered the use of her senses the fol- 


lowing day. Then she began to weep. 
The disappearance of Susan was ex- 


plained to the servants as due to her 
being suddenly sent back to the con- 
vent. And Monsieur Walter replied to 


a long letter of Duroy by granting him 
his daughter’s hand. Bel-Ami had posted 
this letter at the moment of leaving 
Paris, for he had prepared it in ad- 
vance the evening of his departure. He 
said in it, in respectful terms, that he 
had long loved the young girl; that 
there had never been any agreement 
between them; but that finding her 
come freely to him to say: “I wish to 
be your wife,” he considered himself 
authorized in keeping her, even in hiding 
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her, until he had obtained an answer 
from her parents, whose legal power 
had for him less weight than the wish 
of his betrothed. He begged Monsieur 
Walter to address his reply ‘Post- 
restante,” a friend being charged to for- 
ward the letter to him. 

When he had obtained what he 
wished, he brought back Susan to Paris 
and sent her on to her parents, ab- 
staining from appearing himself for 
some little time: 

They had spent six days on the banks 
of the Seine at La Roche Guyon. 

The young girl had never enjoyed 
herself so much. She had played at 
pastoral life. As he passed her off as 
his sister, they lived in a free and chaste 
intimacy—a kind of loving friendship. 
He thought it a clever stroke to respect 
her. On the day after their arrival she 
had bought some underwear and some 
peasant’s clothes and set to work fish- 
ing, with a huge straw hat, ornamented 
with wild flowers, on her head. She 
thought the country delightful. There 
was an old tower and an old chateau 
in which beautiful tapestries were ex- 
hibited. 

George, dressed in a fisherman’s jer- 
sey, bought from a local tradesman, es- 
corted Susan now on foot along the 
banks of the river, now in a boat. They 
kissed at every moment, she in all inno- 
cence and he ready to succumb to 
temptation. But he was able to restrain 
himself, and when he said to her: “We 
will go back to Paris to-morrow, your 
father has granted me your hand,” she 
murmured simply: “Already? It was so 
nice being with you, Bel-Ami.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


HE LAUGHS WHO WINS 


Ir was dark in the little suite of 
rooms in the Rue de Constantinople, for 
George Duroy and Clotilde de Marelle, 
having met at the door, had gone in at 
once, and she had said to him, without 
giving him time to open the Venetian 
blinds: “So you are- going to marry 
Susan Walter?” He admitted it quietly 
and added: “Did not you know it?” 

She exclaimed, standing before him, 
furious and indignant: “So you are go- 
ing to marry Susan Walter? That is a 
little too much of a good thing. For 
three months you have been pretending 
to me in order to hide it from me. 
Every one knew it but I. It was my 
husband who told me of it.” 

Duroy began to laugh, though some- 
what confused all the same, and having 
placed his hat on a corner of the mantel- 
shelf, sat down in an armchair. She 
looked at him straight in the face and 
said in a low and irritated tone: ‘Ever 
since you left your wife you have been 
preparing for this move, and you only 
amused yourself with me to fill up the 
interim. What a rascal you are!” 

He asked: “Why so? I had a wife 
who deceived me. I caught her, I ob- 
tained a divorce and I am going to 
marry another. What could be simpler?” 

She murmured, quivering: “Oh! how 
cunning and dangerous you are!” 

He began to smile again. 

“By Jove! Simpletons and fools are 
always some one’s dupes.” 

But she continued to follow out her 
idea: “I ought to have guessed your 
character from the beginning. But no, 


I could not believe that you could be 
such a blackguard as that.” 

He assumed an air of dignity, say- 
ing: “I beg of you to be careful about 
the words you are making use of.” 

His indignation revolted her: “What? 
You want me to put on gloves in deal- 
ing with you now. You have behaved 
toward me like a vagabond ever since 
I have known you, and you want to 
make out that I am not to tell you so. 
You deceive every one, you take advan- 
tage of every one; you filch money and 
enjoyment wherever you can, and you 
want me to treat you as an honest 
man!” 

He rose and, with quivering lip, said: 
“Be quiet or I will turn you out of 
here.” 

“Do you think I don’t know how you 
robbed Madeleine of half Vaudrec’s 
money? Do you think I don’t know 
how you obliged Susan to marry you?” 

He seized her by the shoulders, and, 
shaking her with both hands, exclaimed: 
“Don’t speak of her, at any rate. I 
won’t have it.” 

She screamed out: 
her; I know you did.” 

He would have accepted no matter 
what, but this falsehood exasperated 
him. The truths she had told him to 
his face had caused thrills of anger to 
run through him, but this lie respecting 
the young girl who was going to be his 
wife aroused in the palm of his hand 
a furious longing to strike her. 

He repeated: “Be quiet—have a 
care—be quiet,” and shook her as one 
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shakes a branch to make the fruit fall. 
She screamed, with her hair coming 
down, her mouth wide open, her eyes 
aglow: ‘You deceived her!” 
He let her go and gave her such a 


smack on the face that she fell down 


_ beside the wall. But she turned toward 


him, and, raising herself on her hands, 
once more shouted: “You deceived her!” 
He rushed at her, and holding her 


: down, struck her as though striking a 


man. She left off shouting and began 
to moan beneath his blows. She no 
longer stirred, but hid her face against 


the wall and uttered plaintive cries. 


He left off beating her and rose up. 
Then he walked about the room a little 
to recover his coolness, and, an idea 
occurring to him, he went and filled a 
basin with cold water and dipped his 


head into it. Then he washed his hands 


and came back to see what she was 


doing, carefully wiping his fingers. She 
had not budged, was still, quietly weep- 
ing. 


“Are you going to stop blubbering?” 


he said. 


She did not answer. He stood in the 


middle of the room, feeling somewhat 


awkward and ashamed in presence of 


this form stretched out before him. All 


at once he formed a resolution and took 
his hat from the mantelshelf, saying: 
“Good-night. Give the key to the door- 
keeper when you leave. I shan’t wait 
for your convenience.” He went out, 
closed the door, went to the concierge 
and said: “Madame is still there. She 
will be leaving in a few minutes. Tell 
the landlord that I give notice to leave 
at the end of September. It is the 16th 
of August, so I am within the limit.” 

And he walked hastily away, for he 
had some pressing calls to make touch- 
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ing the purchase of the last wedding gifts. 

The wedding was fixed for the 20th 
of October, after the meeting of the 
Chambers. It was to take place at the 
Church of the Madeleine. There had 
been a great deal of gossip about it, 
without any one knowing the exact 
truth. Different tales were in circula- 
tion. It was whispered that an elope- 
ment had taken place, but no one was 
certain about anything. According to 
the servants, Madame Walter, who 
would no longer speak to her future 
son-in-law, had poisoned herself out of 
rage the very morning the match was 
decided on, after having taken her 
daughter off to a convent at midnight. 
She had been brought back almost dead. 
Certainly she would never get over it. 
She had now the appearance of an old 
woman; her hair had become quite gray, 
and she had gone in for religion, taking 
the sacrament every Sunday. 

At the beginning of September the 
Vie Francaise announced that the Baron 
du Roy de Cantel had become editor- 
in-chief, Monsieur Walter retaining the 
title of manager. A battalion of well- 
known writers, reporters, political edi- 
tors, art and theatrical critics, detached 
from old important papers by dint of 
monetary influence, were taken on. The 
old journalists, the serious and respect- 
able ones, no longer shrugged their 
shoulders when speaking of the Vie 
Francaise. Rapid and complete success 
had wiped out the contempt of serious 
writers for the beginnings of this paper. 

The marriage of its chief editor was 
what is styled a Parisian event, George 
Duroy and the Walters having excited 
a great deal of curiosity for some time 
past. All the people who are written 
about in the papers promised them- 
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selves to be there. 

The event took place on a bright 
autumn day. 

At eight in the morning the sight of 
the staff of the Madeleine stretching a 
broad red carpet down the lofty flight 
of steps overlooking the Rue Royale 
caused passers-by to pause and an- 
nounced to the people of Paris that an 
important ceremony was about to take 
place. The clerks on the way to their 
offices, the work girls, the shopmen 
paused, looked and vaguely speculated 
about the rich folk who spent so much 
money over getting spliced. Toward ten 
o’clock idlers began to halt. They would 
remain for a few minutes, hoping that 
it would perhaps begin at once, and 
then move away. At eleven squads of 
police arrived and set to work almost 
immediately to make the crowd move 
on, as fresh groups formed every mo- 
ment. The first guests soon made their 
appearance—those who wanted a good 
seat so as to see everything. They took 
the chairs bordering the main aisle. By 
degrees came others, ladies rustling silks 
and serious-looking gentlemen, almost 
all bald, walking with well-bred air and 
graver than usual in this locality. 

The church slowly filled. A flood of 
sunlight entering the huge doorway, lit 
up the front rows of guests. 

In the chancel, which looked some- 
what gloomy, the altar, laden with 
tapers, shed a yellow light, pale and in- 
significant beside the main entrance. 
People recognized one another, beck- 
oned to one another and gathered in 
groups. The literary men, less respect- 
ful than the society men, chatted in 
low tones and looked at the ladies. 

Norbert de Varenne, who was look- 
ing out for an acquaintance, perceived 
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Jacques Rival near the centre of the 
rows of chairs, and joined him. ‘‘Well,” 
said he, “the race is to the crafty.” 

The other, who was not envious, re- 
plied: “So much the better for him. His 
career is made.” And they began to 
point out the people they recognized. 

“Do you know what has become of 
his wife?” asked Rival. 

The poet smiled. “Yes and no. She 
is living in a very retired style, I am 
told, in the Montmartre district. But 
—there is a but—I have noticed for 
some time past in the Plume some po- 
litical articles terribly like those of For- 
estier and Duroy. They are by Jean 
Le Dal, a handsome, intelligent young 
fellow, of the same breed as our friend 
George, and who has made the acquaint 
ance of his late wife. From whence I 
conclude that she had, and always will 
have, a fancy for beginners. Besides, 
she is quite well off and continues to 
wield considerable silent force on the 
body politic.” 

Rival observed: “She is not bad- 
looking. Madeleine is very clever and 
very sharp. But, tell me, how is it that 
Duroy comes to be married in church 
after a divorce?” 

Norbert replied: “He is married in 
church because, in the eyes of the 
Church, he was not married before.” 

“How so?” 

“Our friend, Bel-Ami, from indiffer- 
ence or economy, thought the registrar 
sufficient when marrying Madeleine 
Forestier. He therefore dispensed with 
the ecclesiastical benediction of the 
Holy Mother Church. Consequently he 
comes before her to-day as a bachelor, 
and she lends him all her pomp and 
ceremony, which will cost Daddy Wal- 
ter a pretty penny.” 
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Rival resumed: “Tell me, my dear 
fellow, you who go so often to the 
Walters’, is it true that Duroy and 
Madame Walter never speak to one an- 
other now?” 

“Never. She did not want to give 
him the girl. But he had a hold, it 
seems, on the father through skeletons 
in the house—skeletons connected with 
the Morocco business. He threatened 
the old man with frightful revelations. 
Walter recollected the example he made 
of Laroche-Mathieu, and gave it at 
once. But the mother, obstinate like all 
women, swore that she would never 
again speak a word to her son-in-law. 
She looks like a statue, a statue of 
Vengeance, and he is very uneasy at it, 
although he puts a good face on the 
matter, for he knows how to control 
himself, that fellow does.” 

Fellow journalists came up and shook 
hands with them. Bits of political con- 
versation could be caught. 

All at once the beadle struck the 
pavement thrice with the butt of his 
halberd. Every one turned round with 
a prolonged rustling of skirts and a 
moving of chairs. The bride appeared 
on her father’s arm in the bright light 
of the doorway. 

She had still the air of a doll, a 
charming white doll crowned with 
orange flowers. She stood for a few 
moments on the threshold; then, when 
she made her first step up the aisle, the 
organ gave forth a powerful note, an- 
nouncing the entrance of the bride in 
loud, metallic tones. She advanced with 
bent head, but not timidly; vaguely 
moved, pretty, charming, a miniature 
bride. Madame Walter followed them, 
giving her arm to the father of her 
other son-in-law, the Marquis de La- 


tour-Yvelin, aged seventy-two. She did 
not walk, but dragged herself along, 
ready to faint at each forward movement. 

Then George Duroy appeared with 
an old lady, unknown. He, too, kept 
his head up without turning aside his 
eyes, fixed and stern under his slightly 
bent brows. His mustache seemed to 
bristle on his lips. He was set down as 
a very good-looking fellow. He had a 
proud bearing, a good figure and a 
straight leg. He wore his clothes well, 
the little red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor showing like a drop of blood 
on his dress coat. 

The organ was playing, pouring forth 
through the immense building the sono- 
rous and rhythmic accents of its glit- 
tering throats, which cry aloud unto 
Heaven the joy or grief of mankind. 
The great doors were closed, and all at 
once it became as gloomy as if the 
sun had just been turned out. 

Now George was kneeling beside his 
wife in the chair, before the lighted 
altar. The new Bishop of Tangiers, 
crozier in hand and mitre on_ head, 
made his appearance from the vestry 
to join them together in the Eternal 
name. He put the customary questions, 
exchanged the rings, uttered the words 
that bind like chains and addressed to 
the newly wedded couple a Christian 
allocution. 

He was declaiming: “You are among 
the fortunate ones of this world, among 
the wealthiest and most respected. You, 
sir, whom your talent raises above 
others; you who write, who teach, who 
advise, who guide the people, you have 
a noble mission to fulfill, a noble ex- 
ample to set.” 

Duroy listened, intoxicated with 
pride. A prelate of the Roman Catholic 
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Church was speaking thus to him. And 
he felt behind him a crowd, an illus- 
trious crowd, gathered on his account. 
It seemed to him that some power im- 
pelled and lifted him up. He was be- 
coming one of the masters of the world 
—he, the son of two poor peasants of 
Canteleu. He saw them all at once in 
their humble wayside inn, at the sum- 
mit of the slope, overlooking the broad 
valley of Rouen, his father and mother, 
serving the countryfolk of the district 
with drink. He had sent them five thou- 
sand francs on inheriting from the 
Comte de Vaudrec. He would now send 
them fifty thousand and they would 
buy a little estate. They would be satis- 
fied and happy. 

The bishop had finished his harangue. 

Bel-Ami, on his knees beside Susan, 
had bowed his head. He felt at that 
moment almost a belieyer, almost re- 
ligious; full of gratitude toward the 
Divinity who had thus favored him, 
who treated him with such considera- 
tion. And, without exactly knowing to 
whom he was addressing himself, he 
thanked Him for his success. 

When the ceremony was concluded 
he rose up, and, giving his wife his 
arm, passed into the vestry. Then began 
the interminable defiling past of the 
visitors. George, wild with joy, believed 
himself a king whom a nation had come 
to acclaim. He shook hands, stammered 
unmeaning remarks, bowed and replied: 
“You are very good to say so.” 

All at once he caught sight of Madame 
de Marelle. She drew near, somewhat 
timid, somewhat uneasy, and held out 
her hand. He took it in his and retained 
it. Then he felt the discreet appeal of 
a woman’s fingers, the soft pressure that 
forgives. And for his own part he 
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squeezed it, that little hand, as though 
to say: “T still love you.” 

Their eyes met, smiling, bright. She 
murmured in her pleasant voice: “I 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again soon, monsieur.” 

He replied gaily: “Soon, madame.” 

She passed on. Other people were 
pushing forward. 

The crowd flowed by like a stream. 
At length it grew thinner. The last 
guests took leave. 

George took Susan’s arm in his to 
pass through the church again. It was 
full of people, for every one had re- 
gained their seats in order to see them 
pass together. They went by slowly, 
with calm steps and uplifted heads, their 
eyes fixed on the wide sunlit space of 
the open door. He felt little quiverings 
run all over his skin, those cold shivers 
caused by overpowering happiness. He 
saw no one. His thoughts were solely 
for himself. When he gained the thresh- 
old he saw the crowd collected—a 
dense, agitated crowd gathered there on 
his account—on account of George 
Duroy. The people of Paris were gazing 
at and envying him. Then, raising his 
eyes, he could see afar off, beyond the 
Place de la Concorde, the Chamber of 
Deputies, and it seemed to him that 
he was going to make one jump from 
the portico of the Madeleine to that of 
the Palais Bourbon. 

He slowly descended the long flight 
of steps between two ranks of specta- 
tors. But he did not see them. His 
thoughts had now turned backward, and 
before his eyes, dazzled by the brilliant 
sun, there floated the image of Madame 
de Marelle, readjusting before the mir- 
ror the little curls on her temples, 
always disarranged. 


VOLUME II __ 
OUR HEARTS 


OUR HEARTS 


CHAPTER I 


THE FIRST MEETING 


One day Massival, the celebrated 
composer of “Rebecca,” who had for 
fifteen years been called the ‘“‘young and 
illustrious musician,” said to his friend, 
André Mariolle: 

“How is it that you have never yet 
been presented to Mme. Michéle de 
Burne? I assure you that she is one of 
the most interesting women of the 
Paris of to-day.” 

“Because I do not consider myself 
at all the kind of person to fit in with 
her clique.” 

“My dear boy, you are greatly mis- 
taken. Her salon is extremely original, 
stimulating and artistic: one hears ex- 
cellent music there, and the conversa- 
tion would do credit to the most 
renowned potiniéres of the last century. 
You would meet with the utmost ap- 
preciation at Mme. de Burne’s: for one 
reason because you play the violin so 
admirably, for another because you 
bear the reputation of being the op- 
posite of commonplace, and, moreover, 
are chary of your society.” 

Flattered, but still holding back, be- 
lieving also that the young hostess in 
question was not entirely unaware of 
this overture, Mariolle exclaimed: 
“Pshaw! I do not feel at all inclined 
to go,” but in such a manner that the 
indifference conveyed by the words was 
belied by an evident intention to con- 
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sent. Massival went on: 

“Let me take you there and present 
you to her one of these days. You al- 
ready know her through hearing all of 
us talk of her, as we so frequently do. 
She is a remarkably bright and very 
pretty woman who, although only 
twenty-eight years of age, has fore- 
sworn matrimony, her first venture in 
that line having been so disastrous that 
she has resolved never to attempt an- 
other. Her salon is the rendezvous of 
agreeable men—not merely clubmen or 
society men—there are just enough of 
those to give it tone. I know she would 
be very glad to see you if I were to 
take you there.” 

Persuaded, Mariolle said: “All right 
then, one of these days.” 

A few days later the musician dropped 
in, saying: 

“Are you engaged to dine anywhere 
to-morrow?” 

“No, not exactly—-but——’ 

“Then you must come to dinner at 
Mme. de Burne’s. She has commis- 
sioned me to invite you, and I have, 
moreover, a note from her for you.” 

After a moment’s hesitation for 
form’s sake, Mariolle said: 

“Very well, I'll go.” 

About twenty-seven years of age, a 
bachelor without profession, rich 
enough to take life as he pleased and 
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to have travelled and accumulated a 
collection of modern paintings and 
antique trifles, André Mariolle bore the 
reputation of a man possessing a fine 
mind but a whimsical, capricious nature: 
one who posed as a recluse more from 
pride and reserve than from timidity. 
With fine natural gifts, quick of appre- 
hension and perhaps of accomplishment, 
he had through indolence contented him- 
self with the réle of an onlooker, or, 
perhaps, to speak more accurately, of 
an amateur. Had he been born poor he 
would doubtless have made his mark, 
but the proverbial golden spoon having 
been his, he was haunted by eternal 
self-reproach at having achieved noth- 
ing. It is true he had made several half- 
hearted attempts: one in the direction 
of literature when he published a vol- 
ume of sketches in which he showed 
himself the possessor of a polished and 
spirited style; another in music; in per- 
forming on the violin, in which accom- 
plishment he had acquired sufficient skill 
to elicit, even from professionals, a 
recognition of his having won a high 
place among amateurs; and lastly, one 
in sculpture, that art in which a clever 
knack in portraying striking figures re- 
places knowledge and study in the eyes 
of the ignorant. A fine horseman, he was 
also, report said, an expert fencer, but 
he refrained from exhibiting his dex- 
terity in public; perhaps withheld from 
doing so by the same discretion that 
forbade his mingling in cliques where 
dangerous rivalry was to be encoun- 
tered. Nevertheless, his friends extolled 
his abilities highly and sounded his 
praises with unanimity—it may be the 
more cordially because he never sought 
to eclipse them. All agreed that he was 
a trustworthy friend and a congenial 
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companion. He was tall with a pointed 
beard; his hair was slightly grizzled but 
crisp and waving prettily, and he looked 
straight at you with a pair of bright, 
distrustful and rather dark eyes. His 
most intimate friends were the novelist, 
Gaston de Lamarthe; the composer, 
Massival; the painters, Jobin, De Rivol- 
let and De Maudel, who, one and all, 
appeared to value his friendship, his wit 
and even his judgment, while at the 
same time, with the vanity inseparable 
from men to whom success has un- 
deniably come, they voted him in their 
hearts an amiable and decidedly intelli- 
gent failure. 

His haughty reserve seemed to say: 
“I have achieved nothing, simply be- 
cause I did not think it worth while to 
try.” He desired to enter only those 
houses in which his solid but concealed 
gifts would be acknowledged. 

The reason why he allowed himself 
to be so easily persuaded to go to Mme. 
de Burne’s was because his best friends, 
those who industriously proclaimed his 
hidden talents, were the most intimate 
frequenters of her salon. 

She lived in a pretty entresol, Rue 
du Général Foy, behind Saint Augustin. 
The dining-room and the general re- 
ception room looked on the street; two 
other rooms on a fine garden belonging 
to the proprietor of the house. One of 
these was the salon, a very large, long 
room with three windows opening on 
trees whose leaves rustled against the 
panes. This room contained excep- 
tionally beautiful, though chastely 
simple furniture; all its belongings spoke 
of exquisite taste and unlimited ex- 
penditure—the chairs and tables, the 
dainty cabinets and étagéres, the paint- 
ings, the porcelain figurines under glass 
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shades, the vases, statuettes and the 
huge timepiece occupying the centre of 
a panel. All the decoration of this room 
attracted and detained the eye. In or- 
der to create this interior, of which she 
was almost as proud as of her own 
personality, Mme. de Burne had put 
in requisition the friendship, the knowl- 
edge, the instinct for search of all the 
artists of her acquaintance. To please 
this woman, who was rich and paid 
lavishly, they had ransacked Paris for 
artistic furnishings and decorations, and 
the result was a salon renowned through- 
out the city and one which it was her 
joy to feel was more alluring than the 
conventional drawing-room of the ordi- 
nary woman of society. It was a favo- 
rite theory of hers that the easy comfort 
of luxurious seats, the perfect grace 
of outlines, the harmony of carefully 
blended shades of color held and capti- 
vated the incoming guest just as a 
pretty smile did. There are sympathetic 
and antipathetic interiors, she main- 
tained; interiors, both rich and poor, 
that attract or repel the beings who 
enter them, make them gay or sad, 
stimulate or numb their faculties, warm 
or chill their hearts and inspire them 
with an intense desire either to remain 
or to depart. In the centre of this apart- 
ment a grand piano held the place of 
honor, dominating all. Farther on a high 
pair of folding doors led to a bedroom 
which again opened into a dressing- 
room hung with Persian curtains. In 
this room Mme. de Burne generally sat 
when alone. 

Married to a well-bred scoundrel of 
polished manners, one of those domes- 
tic tyrants before whom all the women 
of their households are expected to bow 
and yield, she had for five years led a 
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most wretched existence. For five years 
she had been forced to bear the exac- 
tions, the harshness, the jealousy, even 
the bodily violence of this despot. From 
the first days of their union the coarse 
brutality of his animal nature, unsoft- 
ened by even ordinary consideration or 
delicacy, had unspeakably revolted the 
woman who had become his prey. One 
night on his way home he fell dead 
suddenly from the rupture of an aneu- 
rism. When she saw the form of her 
husband carried in, covered by a sheet, 
she gazed upon it, scarcely able to 


realize the full significance of this de- 


liverance, filled with intense joy and 
at the same time experiencing a horrible 
dread of manifesting it. Of a gay and 
independent disposition, at times even 
exuberantly so, lively and magnetic with 
the spontaneous wit and brightness one 
sees so often in women born in Paris 
who seem to have absorbed into their 
being in infancy the pungent breath of 
the boulevards, laden with the applause 
or hisses issuing from the open doors 
of the playhouses, she, notwithstanding, 
retained from the five years of her 
captivity a singular timidity, a dread 
of saying too much or doing the wrong 
thing. Her husband, a polished man of 
the world, had trained her to receive 
his guests with mute correctness, an 
elegant, beautifully dressed slave. 
Among the tyrant’s friends were many 
artists whom she had welcomed with 
curiosity and listened to with delight, 
never daring to show how fully she 
comprehended and appreciated their 
genius. Her days of conventional mourn- 
ing over, she invited a few of these 
to dinner one evening. Two sent ex- 
cuses, three accepted and met to their 
astonishment a young hostess with a 
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candid soul and alluring manner who 
put them at their ease at once, declar- 
ing with frank grace how great had 
been her pleasure in meeting them in 
days gone by. Little by little she gleaned 
among the old-time acquaintances who 
had ignored and misunderstood her and 
ended by receiving, as an emancipated 
woman but one untouched by the faint- 
est breath of slander, a few women and 
a number of men chosen from among 
the most brilliant lights of Paris. The 
first-chosen became the intimate habit- 
ués; they brought others, and Mme. 
de Burne’s salon grew to be a sort of 
little court where every guest possessed 
some claim to distinction—fame, genius 
or an ancient name—several old titles 
being always heard among the names 
announced at her gatherings. 

Her father, M. de Pradon, who oc- 
cupied the apartment immediately 
above hers, served her as chaperon. A 
beau of an earlier generation, elegant 
and courtly, he was all attention to the 
daughter whom he treated habitually 
as a grande dame, presiding at her 
Thursday dinners. These functions were 
celebrated throughout Paris and invita- 
tions thereto eagerly sought. The claims 
of all would-be guests were carefully 
discussed, and, as often as not, dismissed 
after consultation held among the inner 
circle. Witty sayings that had circu- 
lated at these dinners leaked out and 
were quoted in the city. Débuts of 
actors, artists and young poets took 
place under Mme. de Burne’s roof, 
long-haired devotees of music, intro- 
duced by Gaston de Lamarthe, super- 
seded the Hungarian violinists first 
brought by Massival, and exotic dancing 
girls exhibited their fantastic gyrations 
in her salon before appearing at l’Eden 


or the Folies-Bergére. 

Mme. de Burne, besides being jeal- 
ously guarded by her friends, had an 
unpleasant recollection of ‘the world at 
large from the experience gained during 
her married life, and in consequence did 
not feel disposed to enlarge her circle 
of acquaintance to any very extended 
degree. Satisfied with her environment 
and fearing the tongue of scandal, she 
gave way with watchful prudence to a 
certain innate tendency to bohemianism 
that was part of her nature. Anxious 
to preserve a spotless name, she curbed 
her penchant toward rashness, indulged 
only her most harmless whims and was 
careful not to give the slightest handle 
to those who would fain have suspected 
her of flirtation or intrigue. Many had 
besieged her heart, but no one so far, 
rumor said, had been rewarded with 
success. Men whispered this one to the 
other and with surprise, for few of the 
stronger sex have much faith in the 
virtue of an “unattached woman.” Some 
said that the hateful recollection of her 
relations with her husband had cured 
her forever of any idea of listening to 
the voice of love. This was the pre- 
ponderating opinion among the _inti- 
mates, but the worldly wise Georges de 
Maltry laughed softly and announced: 
“Her time will come. It must come to 
a woman of that temperament; and 
the later it comes the more serious the 
affair will be. With her artistic bent, 
the probability is the man who awakens 
her heart will be a singer or a pianist.” 

Gaston de Lamarthe thought other- 
wise. In his character of novelist, ob- 
server and psychologist, making a spe- 
cialty of studying people of the fashion- 
able world, of whom he executed por- 
traits both ironical and true to life, 
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he professed above all to understand 
and analyze women with unique and 
infallible penetration. He classed Mme. 
de Burne with the eccentric beings de- 
picted in his absorbing romance “One 
of Them.” He was the first to portray 
that new type of woman, swayed by 
semi-hysterical nerves, torn by a thou- 
sand contradictory whims that did not 
rise to the dignity of wishes, losing all 
illusions, yet having tasted no real joys, 
thanks to the trend of modern condi- 
tions and to the accident of circum- 
stances, who without ardor in any di- 
rection, without enthusiasms, seem to 
combine the caprices of children with 
the exhausted vitality of old cynics. 
He, among others, had been an un- 
successful aspirant. All the faithful inti- 
mates had become, one after another, 
épris of Mme. de Burne, and, the attack 
over, had remained still under her sway, 
though in different degrees. As time 
went on they seemed to form them- 
selves into a little coterie of worship- 
pers. She was their madonna, of whom 
they among themselves _ constantly 
thought and spoke, unable, even when 
absent from her, to throw off her 
power. They praised her, boasted of 
her, criticised her or depreciated her 
according to the way they felt she was 
treating them at the moment. Sensi- 
tively jealous of her and to some extent 
spying upon one another, they were 
careful to exclude from her new ac- 
quaintance any man who might prove 
a dangerous rival. There were seven 
of these devoted followers: Massival, 
Gaston de Lamarthe, the portly Fresnel 
and that combination of philosopher 
and ultra-fashionable young society 
man, M. Georges de Maltry, renowned 
for his paradoxes, his elaborate, elo- 


quent, up-to-date erudition, incompre- 
hensible to even his most ardent ad- 
mirers, and even more celebrated for his 
taste in dress, as recherché as _ his 
theories; besides these chosen spirits, 
a few men of title, said to be also men 
of some degree of wit, the Comte de 
Marantin, the Baron de Gravil and two 
or three others also offered incense at 
the shrine. 

The two privileged members of this 
band of the élite appeared to be Massi- 
val and Lamarthe, who seemed to pos- 
sess the knack of being always able to 
amuse the young woman by their bo- 
hemian free and easiness, their chatter, 
their skill in taking everybody off—even 
their liege lady herself, when she would 
permit it. But the care which she took 
never to manifest to any one of her 
admirers a prolonged or marked pre- 
dilection, her bright, coquettish manner 
toward each, and the perfectly impar- 
tial distribution of her favors among. 
the members of the band, maintained 
among them a friendship spiced with 
hostility and an ardor of spirit that 
made the situation a most amusing one 
to watch. 

Now and again one of them, to play 
a trick on the rest, would introduce a 
newcomer. But as this newcomer was 
never a very striking or interesting fig- 
ure, the others were seldom perturbed 
by the incident. This was the way in 
which André Mariolle had been brought 
to visit Mme. de Burne. 

A footman garbed in black announced 
the names: 

“Monsieur Massival.” 

“Monsieur Mariolle.” 

Under the light of a lamp formed of 
a high column of gilded bronze domi- 
nated by a huge shade of crushed old 
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rose silk, a woman’s head and three 
men’s heads were bending over an 
album which Lamarthe had just brought 
in. The novelist was turning the pages 
and explaining the pictures. 

One of the heads turned, and, 
Mariolle coming forward, saw a bright, 
blond face with fluffy curls at the 
temples that seemed to glow like brush- 
wood on fire. The delicate retroussé 
nose gave animation to the face, the 
clearly cut mouth, the dimpled cheeks, 
the slightly prominent chin, gave an ex- 
pression almost of mockery, but the 
eyes, light blue, with great, dilated 
pupils, were tinged with melancholy. 
This singular and brilliant look of the 
eyes suggested dreams produced by 
morphine, or, perhaps, merely a coquet- 
tish application of belladonna. 

Mme. de Burne rose, and, holding 
out her hand, welcomed the newcomer: 
“JT have been a long time begging our 
friends to bring you to see me,” she 
said. “But I always have to ask for 
such things to be done several times 
before they happen.” 

She was tall, graceful, leisurely in 
her movements, slightly décolleté, show- 
ing scarcely the tips of her superb shoul- 
ders glowing pinky in the light of the 
lamp. Her hair was not red, but that 
indescribable color certain leaves take 
on when burned by the sun in autumn. 
She presented Mariolle to her father, 
who bowed and offered his hand. The 
men chatted familiarly among them- 
selves in three groups, seeming per- 
fectly at home, just as if they were 
in a sort of club, but where the pres- 
ence of a woman compelled a certain 
gentleness of manner. 

The portly Fresnel was talking with 
the Comte de Marantin. The assiduous 
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visits of Fresnel to this house and the 
evident affection he felt for Mme. de 
Burne often irritated and even angered 
his friends. Still young, but fat as an 
alderman, puffy, almost clean shaven, 
his head covered by a thin coating of 
downy, light hair, he was common and 
tedious, and it was patent to all that 
he had assuredly but one feature to in- 
vest him with interest in the eyes of the 
young woman—one that would render 
him still more unattractive to other 
eyes—the fact that he loved her with 
infatuation, loved her with a blind, 
senseless intensity. He had been nick- 
named “the seal.” He was a married 
man, but he had never introduced his 
wife to Mme. Burne. Rumor said that 
she was very jealous of the young 
widow. Lamarthe and Massival particu- 
larly were indignant at the cordiality 
she manifested toward their puffy rival, 
and, when they could not refrain from 
expressing their reprobation, she would 
say, smiling: 

“T love him just as I should a good, 
faithful spaniel.” 

Georges de Maltry and Gaston de 
Lamarthe were talking over the latest, 
as yet uncertain, discovery in regard 
to micro-biology. M. de Maltry ad- 
vanced his theory on the subject with 
subtlety and depth of knowledge and 
the novelist accepted it with the eager- 
ness with which men of letters generally 
welcome anything original and novel. 
The expositor of the beau-monde was 
fair, the flaxen type of fairness, slight 
and tall. He wore a coat fitting him 
tightly over the hips, and his clever- 
looking head, with its smooth, pale hair, 
so smooth that it looked as if it had 
been pasted down, rose above his white 
collar and tie. As to Lamarthe, Gaston 
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de Lamarthe (the “de” had inoculated 
him with a few pretensions in the direc- 
tion of aristocracy and “high-life”), he 
was nothing if not a man of letters, a 
pitiless and terrible man of letters. 
Gifted with an eye that took in faces, 
attitudes, gestures with the precision of 
a camera, and endowed with a penetra- 
tion and sense of romance as thoroughly 
a part of his make-up as is the scent in 
a hunting dog, he harvested from morn- 
ing till night material for his work. 
With a wonderful grasp of the visible 
and an instinctive intuition revealing to 
him that which was hidden from others, 
he created books that seemed like ex- 
tracts from human life, so vivid was 
their color, their tone, their action. The 
appearance of each of his novels con- 
vulsed society with agitation, conjec- 
tures, mirth and vexation, for people 
guessed at the thinly masked char- 
acters, and his passage through a salon 
invariably left a crowd of perturbed 
persons in its wake. He had published 
a volume of reminiscences in which 
many men and women of his acquaint- 
ance had been portrayed, not exactly 
spitefully, but with an accuracy, an in- 
cisiveness that tortured the originals. 
Some one had nicknamed him “Save me 
from my friends.” With an inscrutable 
nature and a reticent tongue, he was 
said to have been at one time deeply 
in love with a woman who had flouted 
his love; on her account he had avenged 
himself on all other women. 

Massival and he were thoroughly con- 
genial, although the nature of the musi- 
cian was a very different one—franker, 
more expansive, less susceptible, per- 
haps, but more apparently sensitive. 
After producing two great successes, a 
piece played in Brussels, then presented 
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in Paris, where it had been received 
with acclamation at the Opéra-Comique, 
and a second work accepted at once at 
the Grand Opéra, and welcomed as the 
announcement of a new star rising in 
the musical world, he had then experi- 
enced that sort of check that seems to 
occur to so many artists of to-day, 
seeming almost like a kind of prema- 
ture paralysis. They do not grow old, 
mantled in glory and success, like their 
fathers, but seem stricken with loss of 
power in the flower of their age. La- 
marthe used to say: “Nowadays, we 
in France have nothing but great men 
who have become fiascos!” Massival, 
about this time, seemed extremely épris 
of Mme. de Burne, and the coterie was 
gossiping about it; therefore every eye 
was turned on him when he kissed her 
hand with a look of adoration. He 
asked: 

“Are we late?” She replied: 

“No. I am still expecting the Baron 
de Gravil and the Marquise de Bra- 
tiane.” 

“The marquise! What luck! Then we 
shall have some music to-night?” 

“TY hope so.” 

The tardy pair entered. The mar- 
quise, who, on account of a tendency 
to embonpoint, appeared short, was of 
Italian birth, lively, with black eyes, 
eyelashes and eyebrows, and thick black 
hair that almost covered her forehead 
and even threatened her eyes. She was 
said to possess one of the most re- 
markable voices to be heard among 
women of society. The baron, a well- 
bred man, with a narrow chest and 
huge head, was incomplete without his 
violoncello in his hands. A passionate 
melomaniac, he was never seen except 
at houses where music was a chief ele- 
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ment in the entertainment. 

Dinner was announced, and Mme. de 
Burne, taking the arm of André Mari- 
olle, allowed her guests to precede 
them. When all had left the salon and 
they were alone, at the moment when 
they were about to follow, she shot at 
him an oblique, lightning flash out of 
her pale, large-pupilled eyes—a look in 
which he discovered a more vivid in- 
terest than is usually manifested in the 
expression of pretty young hostesses 
who are receiving a young man on the 
occasion of his first visit. 

The dinner was dull and monotonous. 
Lamarthe, nervous and preoccupied, 
seemed hostile to everybody; not openly 
hostile, for he plumed himself upon his 
good breeding, but inspired by that 
almost imperceptible ill-humor that at 
once lowers the social thermometer at 
any gathering. Massival, absent-minded 
also, ate little and looked furtively 
from time to time at the mistress of 
the house, who seemed inattentive, 
smiled in answer to remarks, then be- 
came instantly serious, her mind ap- 
parently dwelling on matters that in- 
terested her far more than did her 
friends. Notwithstanding, she did her 
duty amply as a hostess toward the 
marquise and Mariolle, but she did it 
mechanically and from a sense of pro- 
priety, her mind evidently far from her- 
self and her surroundings. Fresnel and 
M. de Maltry were at odds over con- 
temporary poetry. Fresnel possessed on 
the subject of poetry the superficial 
ideas of the ordinary man of the world, 
while M. de Maltry had a very different 
point of view. 

Several times during dinner Mariolle 
again encountered that singular glance 
from his hostess, but each time less in- 
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tense, less inquisitive. Among the guests 
only the Marquise de Bratiane, the 
Comte de Marantin and the Baron de 
Gravil seemed to be in their usual vein; 
these three chattered unceasingly, dis- 
cussing a variety of topics. 

The dinner over, Massival, more ‘and 
more depressed, sat down at the piano 
and sounded a few notes. Mme. de 
Burne at once awoke from her revery 
and organized a little concert com- 
posed of the pieces she enjoyed the 
most. The marquise was in good voice, 
and, stimulated by the presence of Mas- 
sival, sang like a true artist. The 
composer accompanied her with the 
melancholy face that he always saw fit 
to assume when playing. His hair, which 
he wore long, came over his coat collar 
and touched his silky beard. Many 
women had loved him, and he was still 
pursued by the homage of some, it was 
whispered. Mme. de Burne, seated near 
the piano, listening with all her soul, 
appeared at the same time to be look- 
ing at him and not to see him. Mariolle 
felt a little jealous: he was not jealous 
particularly in regard to Massival and 
his hostess, but beholding this rapt ex- 
pression of a pretty woman fixed upon 
an illustrious man, he felt his vanity 
humiliated. This was by no means the 
first time he had suffered through con- 
tact with successful men at the hands 
of women whose favor was for many 
the supreme recompense. 

About ten o’clock three other guests 
came, the Baronne de Frémines and 
two wealthy Jewesses. Conversation ran 
on an engagement just announced and 
a divorce that seemed imminent. 

Mariolle surveyed Mme. de Burne 
sitting now under a lamp held aloft 
by a column. Her nose, slightly tip- 
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tilted, the dimples in her cheeks and 
the dainty cleft in her chin gave her 
face a charming, infantile gaiety, al- 
though she was approaching her thirtieth 
year, and although the flower-like bloom 
of her youth had passed and a sort of 
haunting look of mystery had taken its 
place. Under the flooding radiance of 
the great lamp her skin took on the 
peculiar shading of pale velvet and her 
hair glistened with tawny lights when- 
ever she moved her head. She felt 
Mariolle’s gaze, fixed upon her as it 
was from the other end of the salon, 
and, rising after a moment or two, she 
glided toward him, smiling, as if in 
answer to a summons. 

“I’m sure you are feeling bored, mon- 
sieur,” she said. “One always feels so 
in a house where one is not acclima- 
tized.” 

He protested the reverse, of course. 
She took a chair next to him and im- 
mediately they began to talk. There 
was no hesitation, no check. It was 
like a match held to very dry wood; 
at once the flame answered. It was as 
if they had always known each other’s 
opinions and sensations, as if the same 
nature, the same tendencies and tastes 
had predisposed them to understand 
each other and that destiny had or- 
dained that they should meet. Perhaps 
some adroitness on the young woman’s 
part contributed to bring about this 
state of feeling, but the delight of find- 
ing some one who listened, who grasped 
his meaning at once, who furnished him 
opportunities for repartee by her re- 
plies, inspired Mariolle. Flattered also 
by the manner in which he had been 
treated by her, captivated by the allur- 
ing grace and charm with which she 
knew so well how to fascinate men, he 


revealed that subtle wit and delicate 
quality of mind peculiar to him, which 
when perceived attracted sympathy in 
a powerful degree. 

All at once she exclaimed: 

“It is really very enjoyable to con- 
verse with you, monsieur. I had been 
told that it was, indeed.” 

He felt himself blushing and said 
boldly: 

“While I had heard, madame, that 
you were 2 

“A coquette,” she broke in. “Well, so 
I am with people who please me. 
Everybody knows it, and I do not deny 
the fact; but you will find out that my 
coquetry is thoroughly impartial. I th:s 
succeed in keeping my friends always 
about me.” 

She said this with a look that signi- 
fied “Do not be a simpleton; keep your 
head; do not make the mistake of 
thinking you will be accorded more than 
others have won from me.” 

“You are warning me of the dangers 
that will beset my path here,” he an- 
swered. “Thank you, madame. I am 
pleased at that.” 

She had opened to him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her personally, 
and he availed himself of it. He pro- 
ceeded to pay her compliments and dis- 
covered that she enjoyed this. Then he 
piqued her curiosity by telling her what 
he had heard said of her mode of life 
and tastes in the different sets he fre- 
quented. Although she affected a pro- 
found indifference, she could not con- 
ceal her desire to listen. He flatteringly 
depicted a woman of independent spirit, 
bright and intellectual, who had sur- 
rounded herself with men of eminence 
and who yet remained an accomplished 
and fascinating woman of society. She 
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protested with smiles, with faint denials, 
highly amused by all the details he fur- 
nished, and, with an appearance of in- 
dulging in badinage, she led him on to 
say more and more, questioning him 
wittily with an eager desire for flattery. 

“She is, after all, just like all the 
rest,” he mused, looking at her; “noth- 
ing but a mere child,” and then he 
uttered a pretty compliment vaunting 
her genuine love of art, so rarely found 
in a woman. An unexpected shade of 
mockery, of that French raillery that is 
the essence of our race, instantly was 
visible in her face. Mariolle had over- 
done it. She showed him that she was 
not duped. 

“Dear me,” she remarked, “I really 
must confess that I do not feel per- 
fectly sure whether it is art or artists 
that I am fond of.” 

“How can one love the artists with- 
out loving art?” retorted Mariolle. 

“Because they are sometimes more 
amusing than men of society.” 

“Yes, but they have more inconven- 
ient foibles.” 

“That’s true,” 

“Then you do not care for music?” 

She grew serious at once. 

“Oh, but I do. I adore music. I think 
I love it better than anything else, al- 
though Massival maintains that I do 
not understand it.” 

“He said so?” 

“No, but he thinks so.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, we women guess intuitively al- 
most all that we do not know for a 
certainty.” 

“So Massival thinks that you cannot 
grasp music?” 

“I am sure of it. I gather it by the 
manner alone with which he interprets 


it to me and the modulations, as though 
he were thinking: ‘This is a useless 
piece of work, but Ill do it for you 
because you are a nite woman.’ ” 

“Nevertheless, he told me that bet- 
ter music is heard at your house than 
anywhere else in Paris.” 

“That is true, thanks to him.” 

“Don’t you care for literature?” 

“Of course I do, and I even have 
the presumption to imagine that I can 
appreciate good literature, in spite of 
Lamarthe’s dictum.” 

“Does he also think you cannot ap- 
preciate that?” 

“Of course he does.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he told 
you so.” 

“He certainly did. His theory is that, 
although there are to be found now 
and then women who have a delicate 
and true perception of expressed senti- 
ments, of psychology in general, the 
sex is, as a whole, incapable of discern- 
ing that which is superior in his call- 
ing.” 

Mariolle smiled and asked: “What is 
your opinion on the matter, madame?”’ 

She reflected some moments, then 
looking him squarely in the face to see 
if he were listening carefully and grasp- 
ing what she answered: 

“T have my own ideas on the sub- 
ject,” she said. “I believe that women’s 
capacity for feeling—feeling, I say— 
makes their minds able to apprehend 
everything; only their minds do not 
always retain the matter grasped. Do 
you understand me?” 

“No, not at all, madame.” 

“J mean by that, that in order for 
us to grasp anything as fully as men 
do, our womanly nature must be ap- 
pealed to, rather than our intelligence. 
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We cannot feel interested in any sub- 
ject presented to us by a man unless 
he first gains our sympathy, for we 
see everything through a haze of sen- 
timent. By sentiment I do not mean 
love—no—through a haze of sentiment: 
and sentiment takes on all sorts of 
forms, manifestations and shades. It is 
something belonging specially to us. You 
men cannot understand it in the very 
least: it befogs you, while it illuminates 
us. Oh! I know that this is all very 


vague to you: so much the worse! To 


sum it up, if a man loves us and we 
care for him—this is indispensable— 
and if this man is a superior being he 
can, if he takes the trouble, make us 
feel, see, apprehend everything—every- 
thing; and we can, at times and in 
fragments, share his intellect. But this 
is only evanescent, for we forget—yes, 
we forget, just as the air forgets the 
words it has carried. We are intuitive 
and inspirational, but variable, impres- 
sionable, influenced by that which is 
about us. If you only knew how I 
recognized in my own self conditions 
of mind that make of me several dif- 
ferent women, according to the weather, 
my state of health, what I have been 
reading, what people have been saying 
to me! There are days when I possess 
the soul of a blameless mother of a 
family—without children—and others in 
which my soul is almost that of a 
cocotte—without lovers.” 

Charmed, he asked: 

“Do you believe that most intelligent 
women are capable of this mental ac- 
tivity?” 

“Ves,” she replied, “only it is dor- 
mant, almost always; and, besides, the 
existence custom has ordained for them 
forces them in different directions and 


determines matters for them.” 

“You prefer music, then, to all other 
arts, you say?” 

“Yes. But what I have been telling 
you is so true! Never could I have 
enjoyed it as I have, never should I 
have adored it as I have, had it not 
been for that marvellous Massival. All 
those wonderful works of the great mas- 
ters that I had heretofore passionately 
loved, why, he put a soul into them 
for me when he showed mie how to 
interpret them. What a pity it is that 
he is married!” 

She spoke enthusiastically, but at the 
same time with such profound regret 
that she completely corroborated her’ 
theories in regard to women and their 
admiration for art. 

Massival was in fact a married man. 
He had contracted a union before his 
days of success, but he never spoke 
of his wife and she never accompanied 
him anywhere, and, although he had 
three children, the fact was known to 
but few. 

Mariolle began to laugh. She was 
undeniably attractive, this woman, pi- 
quante, different from the conventional 
type and very pretty. He persisted in 
gazing with a pertinacity which did not 
appear to annoy her at that face both 
grave and gay, a little defiant, with 
its audacious nose, its sensuous bloom, 
flushed by the glorious summer of a 
maturity so fine, so tender, so delicious 
that she seemed to be at the year, the 
month, the very minute of her perfec- 
tion. He asked himself: “Is she painted, 
I wonder?” and he searched for the 
little tell-tale line at the roots of the 
hair, but without discovering it. Heavy 
steps behind him on the carpet startled 
him and he turned his head. Two foot- 
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men were carrying in the tea-table. The 
little blue-flamed lamp made the water 
murmur softly in a great silver ap- 
paratus, shining and complicated as a 
chemist’s apparatus. 

“You will take a cup of tea?” she 
asked. 

He said he would. She rose and 
walked erect, almost stiffly, toward the 
table where the singing vapor ascended 
in the midst of an array of cakes, pre- 
served fruits and bonbons. Her sil- 
houette clearly defined against the tap- 
estry of the salon, Mariolle observed 
the slenderness of her waist and the 
slimness of her hips, also the beauty 
of the shoulders and full throat that 
had struck him earlier. 

As he watched her trailing her skirt 
along the carpet he said to himself: 
“A siren! Everything about her is al- 
luring!” She now went from one to 
the other, offering refreshments with 
dainty grace. Mariolle was following 
her with his eyes and Lamarthe, who 
was walking up and down with his 
cup and saucer in his hands, came 
to him and said: 

“Shall we leave together?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Let us go at once, if it is the same 
to you. I am tired.” 

They left. When they had reached 
the street the novelist said: 

“Are you going home or to the club?” 

“I am going to the club for an 
hour or two.” 

“To the ‘Tambourines’?” 

“Ves,” 

“Tll go to the door with you, but 
I won’t go in. I always feel bored in 
places of that sort.” 

When they had gone several steps 
Mariolle said: 
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“What a peculiar woman! What do 
you think of her?” 

Lamarthe laughed out. _ 

“Aha! it is beginning!” he said. “You 
are catching it like all the rest of us; 
as to me, I am cured, but I have had 
the disease. The symptoms, my friend, 
consist in talking of her, nothing but 
her when the patients are together, 
whenever and wherever they meet.” 

“Tt strikes me that there is nothing 
surprising in my speaking of her, see- 
ing that this is the first time we have 
met.” 

“All right. Let us talk of her. You 
are going to fall in love with her. It is 
inevitable; every one goes through it.” 

“She is so very bewitching?” 

“Yes and no. Those who admire the 
women of yesterday, soulful women, 
women with heart and sensibility, the 
women one reads of in old novels, 
loathe her and get to detest her so 
much that they end by saying terrible 
things about her. Others, such as our- 
selves, to whom the modern woman 
appeals, are forced to confess that she 
is exquisite, although we do not be- 
come attached to her. This is exactly 
what always happens. Men do not die 
of love for her; they do not even 
suffer excessively, but they feel furious 
that she is not different. You will be 
stricken if she vouchsafes to cast the 
spell; indeed, I see that the charm is 
already beginning to work.” 

“Oh, I am simply the latest comer; 
besides, I fancy she is fond of titles.” 

“Yes, she certainly is not indifferent 
to them, and yet at the same time she 
laughs at them. The most famous, re- 
cherché, even the most distinguished 
man will not return very often to her 
house, if he has not found favor in 
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her sight; and yet she is fond of that 
idiot of a Fresnel and that slimy De 
Maltry. She becomes greatly attached 
to blockheads without the slightest rea- 
son for doing so; it is impossible to 
guess why, unless it be because they 
amuse her more than we do—or, per- 
haps, because that, at heart, they love 
her better than we do, and all women 
are more swayed by that consideration 
than by any other.” 

Lamarthe went on talking about her, 
analyzing her character, arguing with 
himself, repeating at times to contradict 
what he had said, interrogated by Mar- 
jolle, who listened and answered with 
deep interest, fascinated by the sub- 
ject, a little misled, perhaps, his mind 
full of accurate observations and false 
deductions. 

He said: “She is not the only one; 
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there are fifty like her, if not more, 
nowadays. For instance, that little Fré- 
mines woman, whom we saw enter her 
house a minute ago, is another of the 
same kind, only bolder and married 
to a foreigner. Her house is one of 
the most amusing places to visit in 
Paris. I drop in there quite often.” 

Without perceiving how far they were 
wandering, they had followed the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, the Rue Royale, the 
Avenue of the Champs Elysées and 
were arriving at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. Lamarthe suddenly drew out his 
watch: 

“My dear boy,” said he, “we have 
now been an hour and ten minutes 
talking about her; quite enough for 
to-day. Ill walk with you as far as 
your club another time. Go home and 
go to bed, and I’ll do the same.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE NET IS SPREAD 


Mme. DE Burne’s dressing-room was 
a large, well-lighted apartment hung 
with beautiful Persian draperies im- 
ported for her by a friend, a diplomat. 
Their ground was yellow, a yellow like 
golden cream, and the design, which 
was in all colors, yellow predominating, 
consisted of bizarre-looking houses with 
turned-up roofs around which huge- 
maned lions and long-horned antelopes 
roamed, interspersed by gorgeous birds 
of paradise on the wing. 

There was little furniture. Three long 
tables covered with plaques of green 
marble bore all the requisites for the 


toilet of a woman. On the central one 
were the great washbasins of heavy 
crystal, on the second an army of bot- 
tles, boxes and vases of all shapes, 
surmounted by silver tops on which 
were displayed a monogram ‘and’ crown: 
On the third table were spread all the 
complicated and delicate «instruments 
that modern luxury has devised for the 
care of the person. Besides these tables 
the only other pieces of furniture were 
two chaises-longues, luxuriously uphol. 
stered, inviting in appearance to the 
possessor of tired limbs. Along an en- 
tire wall was an immense mirror formed 
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of three panels with hinges, permitting 
the young woman to see herself from 
all points of view. To the right, in a 
niche usually hidden by a drapery, was 
a bath, a deep, green marble basin into 
which one descended by means of two 
steps. An exquisite cupid, designed by 
the sculptor Predole, sitting on the edge, 
poured in hot or cold water from the 
two shells with which he was playing. 
At the end of this retreat Venetian 
mirrors in the form of an arched al- 
cove reflected the bath and the bather. 
A little farther on stood a desk cov- 
ered with papers—letters folded up, 
scraps of torn envelopes bearing gilded 
monograms. This was where Mme. de 
Burne did her writing, for she lived 
much in this room when alone. 

Day dreaming after her bath, lying 
back in a chaise-longue, her heavy 
bronze-brown hair twisted up on the 
top of her head, her firm, supple arms 
_ shining in the loose sleeves of her dress- 

ing-gown, she was disturbed by a soft 
knock at the door. Her maid entered, 
leaving a letter. Mme. de Burne opened 
it, and, having read the first few lines, 
dismissed the servant, saying: “I shall 
ring for you in an hour.” 

When she was alone she smiled with 
victorious joy. The opening words had 
sufficed to show her that this letter was 
the capitulation of Mariolle. He had 
resisted much longer than she had 
deemed possible. During the last three 
months she had lured him on with all 
the grace, the winning charm that she 
was capable of. Never before had she 
made such efforts to captivate. He 
seemed distrustful, on his guard against 
the wiles of her insatiable coquetry. 
There had been many ¢éte-d-téte con- 
versations, during which she had put 
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forth all her physical allurement, all her 
seductive wit and many musical soirées 
to which they had listened together, 
vibrating with the same emotion, be- 
fore she had been able to detect in 
his eye the avowal of surrender, the 
supplication of a soul that is van- 
quished. How well she knew that look! 
How often had she, with feline skill and 
unquenchable curiosity, awakened that 
torturing fire in the eyes of men! It 
amused her so to see them give in, 
little by little, conquered, dominated 
by her power, to find herself becoming 
the one woman on earth in their eyes, 
their capricious and tyrannous idol! 
This feeling had risen in her gradually, 
like an instinct developing itself, a nat- 
ural instinct for war and conquest. It 
may have been that a germ of longing 
for reprisals had been planted in her 
heart during the years of her matrimo- 
nial bondage, a sort of vague desire to 
avenge herself for what she was under- 
going at the hands of one man by mak- 
ing all others that came within her 
reach suffer also. She was, above all, 
a coquette, and as soon as she had 
gained her freedom she set to work 
to hunt for and subdue those susceptible 
to her charms, just as a hunter goes 
out in search of game, for the mere 
pleasure of seeing it fall. Her heart 
was not eager for emotion, as are the 
hearts of tender, sentimental women; 
she did not crave the exclusive love 
of the man nor did she seek happiness 
in reciprocal passion. All she wanted 
from those about her was admiration, 
homage, worship and incense. Whoever 
became one of the habitués of her salon 
had to become also the slave of her 
sorceries; and no one could inspire 
her for any length of time with inter- 
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est if he refused to be conquered by 
her coquetries, disdainful of love or 
perhaps worshipping elsewhere. In order 
to keep her friendship, it was neces- 
sary to be her captive; and in that 
case she lavished countless kindnesses 
and attentions so as to retain her pris- 
oner. Once enrolled among her troop 
of adorers, a man seemed to belong to 
her by right of conquest. She gov- 
erned her captives with wonderful skill, 
guided by her knowledge of their de- 
fects and virtues and by the turn their 
jealousy took. Too exacting admirers 
were punished by expulsion, and when, 
grown wiser, they demanded readmis- 
sion, she would generally grant the boon, 
imposing, however, severe conditions. 
She took so much pleasure in this game 
of pitch and toss with men’s hearts 
that she found it as interesting to be- 
witch old men as to turn the heads of 
young ones. It almost seemed as if 
her own degree of affection were regu- 
lated by the intensity of that which 
she inspired, the dull and heavy Fresnel 
retaining his place as a prime favorite, 
thanks to the frenzied passion he felt 
for her. She was not, however, entirely 
indifferent to men: she had been con- 
scious of the beginning of impulses 
known only to herself that she had 
checked just at the moment when they 
might have become dangerous. Artists 
particularly, whose refinements of 
thought and subtleties of feeling she 
was able to comprehend, had several 
times agitated the surface of her heart, 
but, a prey to prudent fears, undecided 
and watchful, she had always drawn 
back in time. In addition to her natural 
caution, she saw her satellites through 
the eyes of the modern woman, who 
in a very short time denudes the great- 


1517, 
est man of his prestige. As soon as, épris 
of her, they threw themselves on her 
mercy, they became divested of the 
glamour that had given them any 
charm in her sight, and she saw them 
henceforth, like all the others who had 
preceded them, in the guise of poor 
wretches who had been subjugated by 
her arts. 

In spite of all this, she was a vic- 
tim to boredom. She did not really 
enjoy society and only went into it 
through precedent. She endured the 
long evenings with suppressed yawns 
and sleepy eyelids, amused only by the 
mannerisms, the affectations, by her 
own caprices and the gratification of 
her restless curiosity. Never able to 
find relief in a real affection, she lived 
in a sort of gay ennui, always on the 
search for distraction and already 
weighed down by lassitude, although 
she deemed herself satisfied with life. 
What really caused her poignant satis- 
faction was her estimation of herself 
as the most seductive and eagerly 
sought-for woman of her time. Proud 
of her charm, of her irregular, bizarre 
and captivating order of beauty, certain 
of the keenness of her intelligence, 
which enabled her to guess, forest 
and comprehend thousands of matters 
that others could not perceive, of her 
wit that so many talented men had 
appreciated, and ignorant of the limits 
that bounded her mental powers, she 
believed herself an almost unique be- 
ing, a rare pearl existing in a mediocre 
world, a world that seemed to her empty 
and monotonous because she was too 
good for it. Never did she suspect for 
a moment that she was herself the cause 
of the continual ennui from which she 
suffered: she accused others of being 
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the source of her melancholy. If they 
were not able to distract or amuse 
or even inspire her with passion, it 
was because they were lacking in pleas- 
ing qualities. She would say laughing- 
ly: “Everybody is wearisome. The only 
tolerable people are those that can 
amuse me and simply because they can 
amuse me.” 

And the best way to please her was 
to succumb to her charm. Showing well 
that the only way to succeed in any- 
thing is to take pains, she bent all her 
intelligence in the direction of allure- 
ment, and nothing delighted her so much 
as to recognize the homage of a pas- 
sion-kindled eye or wildly beating heart. 
She had been astounded at the diffi- 
culty encountered in the subjugation 
of André Mariolle, for it had been 
patent from the first moment that he 
admired her. Little by little she had 
succeeded in sounding that secretly en- 
vious, subtle and egotistical nature, and, 
laying herself out to vanquish him by 
peculiar attentions and preferences, 
aided by a natural sympathy she really 
felt, she had ended by attaining her 
end. For more than a month she had 
watched him, perceiving him restless, 
taciturn, fighting against the impulse to 

ke the avowal. Oh, those avowals! 
In her heart she did not enjoy them 
so very much, for when they were too 
direct, too eager, she was forced to be 
cruel and rigorous. What she liked best 
were delicate manifestations, semi-con- 
fidences, warily expressed allusions; and 
she displayed marvellous tact and ad- 
dress in compelling from her adorers 
this reserve in their worship of her. 
For more than a month had she been 
awaiting from Mariolle the confession, 
open or ambiguous, according to the 
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nature of the owner, by which the op- 
pressed heart solaces itself. He had 
said nothing, but he had written. It 
was a long letter—four pages! She held 
it in her hands, trembling with gratifi- 
cation, for a moment, then, throwing 
herself back in her chaise-longue and 
dropping off ‘her little slippers so as 
to be more fully at ease, she began to 
read. A surprise awaited her. Mariolle 
told her in serious words that he re- 
fused to suffer at her hands; that he 
already knew her too well to consent 
to be enrolled among her victims. In 
polished phraseology, through which, 
however, one could detect the love he 
was controlling, he wrote that he was 
aware of her manner of treating those 
who had grown to love her; he con- 
fessed that he had fallen under her 
spell, but that he meant to escape by 
flight from the thraldom that menaced 
him. He was going away. The letter 
was a determined and eloquent fare- 
well. 

She read and reread with ever-in- 
creasing surprise those four pages of 
prose. Getting up from her seat, she 
put on her slippers and began to pace 
up and down, her sleeves thrown back, 
displaying her bare arms, her hands 
thrust into the little pockets of her 
dressing-gown, one of them clutching 
the crumpled letter. Stunned by this 
unexpected turn of affairs, she said to 
herself: 

“He writes remarkably well, this boy; 
better than Lamarthe. There is sincer- 
ity, real feeling in this; not mere senti- 
mentality.” 

Feeling inclined to smoke, she went 
up to the table with the array of silver- 
crested bottles and, selecting a Dres- 
den box, took out a cigarette; then, 
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having lit it, she walked over to the 
mirror, where she saw three pretty 
women appear in the three divisions. 
As she got quite close, she stopped 
short, made a slight bow and smile, a 
friendly little salute that meant “Very 
pretty—very pretty!” She inspected her 
eyes, bared her teeth, raised her arms, 
placed her hands on her hips and turned 
her profile so as to see herself from 
head to foot in the three mirrors. Re- 
maining thus, gazing at the triple re- 
flection of herself, she found the picture 
altogether charming; and enraptured at 
being so beautiful, she felt an egotistical 
and physical pleasure in it, almost as 
sensuous as that of a man. 

Every day she was accustomed to 
survey herself in this manner, and her 
maid, who occasionally surprised her, 
said once to her: “Madame looks at 
herself so much that she will end by 
wearing out all the mirrors in the 
house.” But this self-admiration was the 
secret of her empire over those with 
whom she came in contact. By culti- 
vating to their utmost the beauty of 
her face and the elegance of her form, 
by seeking and finding out all that 
could possibly enhance her physical ad- 
vantages, by studying the almost im- 
perceptible movements and shades of 
expression that would develop the nat- 
ural grace of her attitudes and gait and 
increase the strange attractiveness of 
her eyes, by learning what made her 
more beautiful in her own eyes, she 
found out how to intensify the allur- 
ing power over man that was hers by 
birthright. 

A little tired soon, by standing still 
in this manner, she said to her ever- 
smiling image (and the image moved 
its lips as if in echo): “All right! We'll 


see, monsieur!” Then, crossing the 
room, she sat down at her desk. 
This is what she wrote: 


Dear M. MariotteE: Come and see 
me to-morrow at four. I shall be alone, 
and I hope that I shall be able to re- 
assure you as to the imaginary dangers 
that you dread. I call myself your 
friend, and I shall prove myself a sin- 
cere one. 

MICHELE DE BURNE. 


It was a simple toilet that she wore 
to receive her visitor next day, a gown 
of pale gray, gray with a tinge of lilac 
as melancholy as the twilight, very 
plainly made, with a high, closely fit- 
ing collar, tight sleeves, a bodice that 
clung to her throat and waist, and a 
skirt that fitted closely to her hips. 
When he entered, looking slightly grave, 
she went toward him, holding out her 
hands. He kissed them, then sat down, 
and she waited, allowing the silence that 
followed to last some moments, in order 
to assure herself of his embarrassment. 
He did not know what to say and 
waited for her to speak. At last: 

“Well, let us look the matter in the 
face!” she exclaimed. “What has come 
over you? Do you know that you have 
written me a very insolent letter?” 

“T know I have,” he replied, “and 
I apologize to you. I am, I always have 
been, excessively, brutally frank. I 
might have gone away without making 
the uncalled-for and wounding explana- 
tions that I addressed to you. But I 
thought it more loyal to follow the 
dictates of my nature and to trust to. 
your comprehending it.” 

“Come, come!’ she broke in. “What 
folly is this?” 
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He said impetuously: 

“T would rather not discuss the mat- 
ter.” 

“But I brought you here to discuss 
it,” she interrupted quickly in her turn, 
“and we shall do so until you are quite 
convinced that you are running no risk.” 

She broke into a peal of laughter, 
laughter like that of a very young 
girl, and her simple gown, so like that 
of a convent girl, made the laugh seem 
all the more natural. 

“I wrote you the truth, the abso- 
lute truth,” he stammered, “the simple 
truth about myself.” 

“T know it,” she answered, becoming 
serious. “This happens with all my 
friends. You wrote that I am an abom- 
inable coquette. I know that I am, 
but what then? No one dies in con- 
sequence; I don’t believe that any one 
even suffers. Of course there is what 
Lamarthe calls ‘the crisis.’ That is what 
you are undergoing now, but it soon 
passes, and then comes—what shall I 
call it?—a sort of chronic condition 
which does not cause pain and which 
I just keep alive so that I may retain 
the fidelity, devotion and attachment of 
my friends. Now what do you think 
of me? Am I not candid and sincere? 
How many women have you met who 
would dare to say to a man what I 
have just said to you?” 

She spoke with a quaint and deter- 
mined air and with such simplicity and 
yet earnestness that he could not help 
smiling. “All your other friends,” said 
he, “are men who have already passed 
through the fire, even before meeting 
you. Scorched and grilled, they were 
able to bear with equanimity the fur- 
nace in which you placed them; but 
as far as I am concerned, madame, I 
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have never been through that ordeal. 
And I have for some time past realized 
that it will be terrible if I allow my- 
self to yield to the feeling that is de- 
veloping in my heart.” 

She became familiar in her manner 
suddenly, and bending toward him, her 
hands crossed upon her knees, she said: 

“Now, listen! I am speaking in all 
good faith. I hate to think that I am 
going to lose a friend simply on ac- 
count of a chimerical fear. Supposing 
you should love me; the men of the 
present day do not love the women of 
this period so intensely as to suffer any 
harm from it. Believe me, I am speaking 
of what I know well.” 

She remained silent a moment and 
then went on with the peculiar smile 
of a woman who is speaking the truth, 
but who believes she is lying: 

“At any rate, I am not the sort of 
woman to be adored passionately. I am 
too modern. I shall be your friend, 
your pretty little friend, for whom you 
will feel affection—but nothing more 
than affection—I shall see to that.” 

Then, in a more serious tone, she 
added: 

“In any case, I warn you that I am 
incapable of really loving any one, no 
matter whom; that I shall treat you 
just like the others, never any better. 
I have a horror of jealous men and 
tyrants. I was compelled to endure the 
despotism of a husband, but I do not 
care, with a mere friend, to put up with 
the affectionate tyranny which mars cor- 
dial relations. You see, I am hiding 
nothing from you, that I speak to you 
as a comrade. Do you accept the réle 
of a loyal friend that I propose to your 
If not, it is not too late: you can 
withdraw, whatever be the gravity of 
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your case. There is safety in flight, you 
know.” 

He looked at her, already won by 
_ the magic of her voice, by the intoxi- 
cation of her personality. He mur- 
mured, vibrating with a sense of her 
proximity: 

“T accept the conditions, madame; 
and if harm comes, so much the worse 
for me. You are worth running the 


risk for.” 

She stopped him as he was going to 
say more: 

“No, that is enough,” she said. “Let 
us never mention this again.” 

She went on to chat on indifferent 
matters. An hour later he left in torture, 
for he really loved her, and with joy 
in his heart because he had promised 
her that he would not withdraw. 


CHAPTER III > 


QUESTIONINGS 


He was in torture because he loved 
her. Unlike the vulgar crowd to whom 
the chosen one of their heart appears 
surrounded by an aureole of perfection, 
he had grown to love her, although 
watching her with the clear-seeing eyes 
of a man who had never before known 
what love is. His unquiet, penetrating 
mind, always on the defensive, had pre- 
served him from the influence of tur- 
bulent passions. A few intrigues, two 
short liaisons cut short by ennui, and 
some successful love-passages, soon 
ended in disgust—such had been the 
romantic experiences of Mariolle. He 
considered woman as a useful institu- 
tion for such men as required a well- 
kept house and children or as a pleas- 
ant toy for such as desired the pastime 
of love-making. 

In going to Mme. de Burne’s he had 
been warned against her by the con- 
fidences of his friends. What he knew 
of her interested, puzzled and attracted 
him, while at the same time it rather 
repelled him. 


On principle he disapproved of play- 
ers who did not play the game. After 
a few interviews he discovered that she 
was extremely interesting and invested 
with strong magnetic charm. The phys- 
ical personality of this fair woman, 
who was at the same time plump and 
slim, with her superb arms, that looked 
as if made for embraces, and her long, 
slender body, that seemed made for 
flight, appeared to him a symbol of 
vain hopes. Moreover, he had experi- 
enced in his intercourse with her a 
pleasure he never could have believed 
possible in conversing with a mere so- 
ciety woman. Endowed with wit marked 
by spontaneity and unexpectedness, sa- 
tirical with an irony that did not sting, 
she at times allowed herself to be in- 
fluenced by romantic and even senti- 
mental considerations, showing that be- 
neath her mocking brilliancy there 
existed a fund of poetic tenderness, and 
this touch of inconsistency made her 
very captivating. 

She made herself exceedingly agree- 
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able to Mariolle, desiring to add him 
to her list of victims; and he visited 
her as often as he could, feeling at- 
tracted by her more and more as time 
went on. A sort of power seemed to 
emanate from her, drawing him to her: 
a power made up of smiles, glances 
and words; and yet he often went from 
her presence with a feeling of irritation 
at something she had said or done. 
The more he felt himself enveloped by 
this mysterious magnetism, the more he 
fathomed and comprehended her nature, 
ardently wishing she were different. Still 
the very characteristics that he disliked 
in her were the ones that allured him 
more effectively than her better quali- 
ties. Her coquetry, as openly carried on 
as the toying with a fan by other 
women, her way of taking nothing se- 
riously which had at first attracted, but 
now made him uneasy, her constant 
Jonging for excitement and novelty, 
at times exasperated him so much that 
he would, on leaving her, resolve to 
discontinue his visits gradually. But 
the next day he would inevitably find 
some pretext to return to her. What 
he felt more and more acutely as his 
infatuation increased was the insecurity 
of her affection and the reality of his 
suffering. He sank deeper and deeper 
in his obsession, like a man drowning 
from fatigue, whose boat has foundered 
far from shore. He was not blind; he 
knew her exactly as she was, the pre- 
science of his passion having endowed 
him with clear-sightedness. Still he 
could not keep himself from constantly 
thinking about her. 

With tireless persistency he kept 
analyzing her character, seeking to pene- 
trate the depths of that inscrutable 
feminine soul, that incomprehensible 
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mixture of gay intelligence and trivial- 
ity, of affection and inconstancy, of 
judgment and childishness, that astound- 
ing blend of contradictory traits. 

How was it that she maintained this 
empire over him? He asked himself this 
question over and over again. He could 
not understand how, for with his re- 
flective, observant and proudly modest 
nature it was to have been expected that 
he would have been attracted by a 
woman with the old-fashioned virtues 
of tender gentleness and faithful affec- 
tion. But he encountered in this one 
a kind of new departure from the old 
order of things, a being excitingly orig- 
inal, one of those women who are the 
pioneers of a new generation, essentially 
different from their predecessors, and 
who diffuse around them, even by their 
faults, the powerful attraction of a new- 
ly awakening force. After the dreamy 
and passionate women of the Restora- 
tion came the pleasure-loving daughters 
of the Empire—and here was another 
type of the protean yet eternal femi- 
nine, a creature of refined sensibility, 
of restless, irresolute nature, who gave 
the idea of having been under the in- 
fluence of all the narcotics that soothe 
or madden the nervous centres—under 
chloroform that stuns, under ether and 
morphine that lash the imagination, . 
blunt the intelligence and dull the emo- 
tions. He saw in her a being created 
to charm; a gem, exquisite and delicate, 
satisfying his eye, making his heart 
throb, exciting his longings—just as de- 
licious and appetizing viands exhibited 
behind a plate-glass window tantalize the 
hunger of a starving passer-by. 

Perceiving that he was falling down 
the slope of an abyss, he began to re- 
flect with terror on his situation. What 
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would happen? What would she do? 
She would do precisely as she had done 
with all the rest—bring him to that con- 
dition in which a man obeys the caprices 
-of a woman slavishly, as a dog fol- 
lows the steps of his master, and then 
she would catalogue him in the list 
of her more or less valued favorites. 
But had she really treated all the others 
in this way? Had there never been an 
exception for whom she had truly cared 
for a month, a day, an hour, in one 
of those transports, so quickly repressed, 
to which her soul was subject? 

He discussed her interminably with 
these others as they came away together 
from her dinners. He could see that 
they were still agitated, discontented, 
nervous—their emotions unsatisfied. No, 
she had certainly never loved any of 
those drawing-room celebrities; there- 
fore he, he who had never done aught 
to cause people to turn their heads 
or stare when he entered a salon or 
mingled in a crowd—what would he 
be in her eyes? Nothing—a mere non- 
entity, one who in the eyes of a bril- 
liant woman becomes a sort of tame 
cat: an adjunct, useful and without 
flavor, like the vin ordinaire one uses 
with water at meals. If he had made 
himself a name he might have accepted 
this réle; his renown would have made 
it less humiliating; but, as it was, he 
would have none of it, and so he sent 
her the letter of adieu. When he re- 
ceived her brief reply he was as over- 
whelmed as if some great boon had 
been accorded him, and when she made 
him promise that he would not forsake 
her, he was as happy as if he had been 
delivered from some peril. 

Several days passed without anything 
occurring. But when the calm—the lull 


that follows a storm—was over he felt, 
awakening in intensified violence, the 
passion that was devouring him. He had 
said that he would never again broach 
the subject to her; but he had not 
promised never to write, and one eve- 
ning, when he was kept from sleep 
by the insomnia of a lover, he sat 
down, almost in defiance of himself, 
and began to commit to paper an ex- 
pression of his sufferings. It was not a 
letter; it was a collection of disjointed 
notes and phrases—throes of anguish 
transmuted into words. This soothed 
him: he felt relieved, and going to 
bed, found he was able to sleep. 

Next morning he read over what he 
had written, and putting the sheets of 
paper in an envelope, posted them to 
Mme. de Burne. He fancied that this 
document would not displease her: all 
women regard a sincere love-letter with 
favor and infinite indulgence. Toward 
evening he went to her house, wonder- 
ing how he would be received and what 
she would say to him. He found M. 
de Pradon there, smoking cigarettes and 
chatting with his daughter. Sometimes 
he passed hours in this way, for he 
treated her less like a child than 2 
friend. She had introduced into their 
friendship a tinge of the homage which 
she exacted from him as she did from 
everybody else. 

When she saw Mariolle come in a 
flash of pleasure illumined her face; 
she held out her hand eagerly and her 
smile said: “I am glad to see you!” 

He hoped that the father would soon 
take his leave. But M. de Pradon did 
not go. In spite of his confidence in 
his daughter, he always watched her 
with a singular anxiety that was almost 
marital. This time he was inspired with 
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curiosity to see how this new friend of 
hers would succeed; whether he was 
likely to have more luck than the others, 
what he was like, if he amounted to 
anything. Would he get his congé or 
would he become a member of the band 
of intimates? So he stayed on, and 
Mariolle soon realized that there was 
no hope of his departure. He decided, 
therefore, to make a friend of him, 
judging wisely that an ally in the camp 
might prove a useful auxiliary. 

So he laid himself out to be agree- 
able, and succeeded in being gay and 
amusing, exhibiting none of the symp- 
toms of an unhappy lover. Mme. de 
Burne said to herself: ‘““He is a clever 
fellow and acts comedy to perfection.” 
And M. de Pradon thought: “Now, 
this is a level-headed young man; my 
daughter does not make a fool of him 
as she does so many of the others.” So 
when Mariolle saw fit to take his leave, 
he left them both delighted with him. 

But he came out of that house in deep 
distress of mind. While with this woman 
he realized the hold she had upon him, 
he felt that he should knock in vain at 
that heart, like a prisoner beating his 
fists in despair upon an iron door. He 
was most irretrievably enmeshed—there 
was no use in trying to escape from 
her; so, recognizing the futility of flight, 
he made up his mind to be wary, pa- 
tient, cunning, tenacious: to conquer 
this woman by means of skill, by that 
homage for which she had so insatiable 
a longing, by the adoration that de- 
lighted her soul and by the voluntary 
servitude that she had reduced him to. 
His letter had pleased her. He would 
write again. He did write. Almost every 
night, on getting home, at the hour 
when the mind, excited by the events 
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of the day, sees everything in an ex- 
aggerated form, he sat down at his 
writing-table and began to think of 
her. The super-excited ardor of his mind 
and his overwrought. imagination sent 
forth words like sparks from a fire. 
Almost daily he wrote letters that 
seemed to consume his own heart, so 
intense was the fervor they breathed: 
for passionate letters of this kind are 
often more dangerous to the composer 
than to the recipient. 

By working himself up to this state 
of effervescence, by exciting his brain 
with words and dwelling constantly upon 
one unchanging theme, he grew to lose, 
little by little, the notion of reality in 
connection with this woman. Ceasing 
to see her as she had appeared to him 
at first, he ended by being able to see 
her only through the medium of his 
pen; and what he wrote night after 
night became to him a series of truths. 
This daily labor of idealization held 
her up to him in the guise in which 
she had appeared in his dreams of 
what she ought to be. His former re- 
sistance also fell before the evident 
affection that Mme. de Burne now 
showed him: for at this time, although 
no word had passed between them, there 
was no doubt that she preferred him to 
any other, and openly manifested her 
favor. 

He thought with a sort of ecstasy of 
hope that she might end by loving him 
some day. She was influenced in a pe- 
culiar manner by the power of his let- 
ters. Never had any one offered such 
worship and adulation as were con- 
veyed in them and at the same time 
maintained the reserved attitude of 
Mariolle. Never had any of her adorers 
conceived this delicious idea of send- 
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ing up to her bedside every morning 
by her maid, on a siiver salver, this 
heavenly breakfast of sentiment in a 
paper envelope. What made it more 
effective was that he never mentioned 
the letters, seemed to ignore them, and 
remained to all appearance the most 
self-contained of her admirers, making 
no allusion to this daily torrent of 
adoration. She had, of course, received 
letters of this nature from others, but 
in quite another tone—more pressing, 
more audacious. For three months, the 
duration of the “crisis,’’ Lamarthe had 
sent her a series of them, the clever, 
caressing love-letters of a literary man 
truly épris, the series ending only when 
he realized the hopelessness of his suit. 

Mariolle’s differed from Lamarthe’s 
in their concentration of feeling, their 
sincerity of expression, their submission 
and devotion, and Mme. de Burne read 
them with a pleasure that no other 
writings had ever given her. Her friend- 
ship for him deepened, and she showed 
him increasing favor the more she per- 
ceived his absolute discretion. She keen- 
ly relished the originality of the situa- 
tion. Up to this time she had been able, 
in spite of her vanity, to discern rival 
preoccupations in all the hearts dis- 
turbed by her; she had never reigned 


absolutely; there had always been cham- 
bers where she could not enter. Jealous 
of music with Massival, of literature 
with Lamarthe, she now met for the 
first time a being to whom she was all 
in all. The portly Fresnel had assuredly 
loved her as devotedly, but then he 
was the portly Fresnel. She felt a kind 
of selfish gratitude to Mariolle for ac- 
cording her this triumph. A wish for 
his constant presence now began to be- 
set her, a desire for his regard, his 
complete subjugation. Although he did 
not offer her the flattery that others 
tendered her, he flattered her more by 
indirect means, by ministering to the 
attributes that govern the heart and 
spirit of a coquette—her pride of con- 
quest and her desire for mastery. Like 
a monarch annexing a new country, she 
encroached upon his life by a series 
of small invasions day by day, organiz- 
ing fétes, theatre parties, restaurant 
dinners; she dragged him at her chariot 
wheels continually, no longer able to 
exist without him, or, rather, without 
the incense of the vassalage to which 
he was reduced. 

He submitted, happy in his captivity, 
caressed by her eyes, her voice, her 
caprices. Life now to him was one 
long transport of intoxicating desire. 


CHAPTER IV 


AVRANCHES 


Marrotte had just come and was 
waiting for Mme. de Burne, who had 
not yet returned, although she had 
sent him a despatch that morning ask- 


ing him to call. 

In that salon he always felt, despite 
his desire to be there and his keen 
appreciation of all that was beautiful 
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in it, a sort of enervation and oppres- 
sion that prevented him from sitting 
down and feeling at ease when his 
hostess was not present. He walked 
up and down in blissful expectation, 
tempered by a dread that some unfore- 
seen obstacle should prevent her ar- 
rival and so postpone their meeting till 
the next day. When he heard the wheels 
of a carriage stop at the door, he 
quivered with hope that became cer- 
tainty when the apartment bell sounded. 

She came in, with her hat on her 
head, an unusual thing for her to do, 
and looked joyful and hurried. 

“T have a piece of news for you,” she 
announced. “I am going away to the 
country.” 

His face fell. 

“Oh! And you tell me a thing like 
that as if it were good news!” 

“Yes. Sit down and I'll tell you all 
about it. You may or you may not know 
that M. Valsaci, my mother’s brother, is 
a civil engineer and bridge builder and 
has a place at Avranches. He spends 
a great part of his time there, with 
his wife and children. Every summer 
we go and visit them there. Now, this 
summer I did not care to go, and this 
vexed him and he made a fuss about 
it to papa. Apropos of this, I must tell 
you that papa is jealous of you, and is 
always telling me that I am compromis- 
ing myself with you. I’m afraid that 
you'll have to come here less often, but 
don’t worry over this—I shall arrange 
matters. Well, to resume, papa gave me 
a scolding and made me promise to 
go to Avranches for ten or twelve days. 
We're going to leave on Tuesday morn- 
ing. What do you say to this?” 

“I say that you are breaking my 
heart.” 
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“Ts that all?” 

“Vell, what can I say or do? I can’t 
prevent you from going.” 

“You don’t see anything that can be 
done? Well, I do. Avranches is very 
near Mont St. Michel. Have you ever 
been to Mont St. Michel?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Very well. Next Friday you will 
become inspired with a desire to be- 
hold that marvel. On your way you 
will stop at Avranches, say on Satur- 
day, and about sundown you will be 
walking up and down in the public 
gardens that overlook the bay. We shall 
meet by chance. Papa will be very 
angry, but that does not matter. I will 
get up a party to go the next day to 
visit the Abbey—all of us together. 
You must be enthusiastic over the idea 
and make yourself extremely agreeable, 
as you are an adept at doing when you 
wish. You must make a favorable im- 
pression on my aunt and invite us all 
to dinner at the hotel. We will all stay 
there that night, and you can return 
next day via St. Malo. Eight days later 
I shall be back in Paris. Is not this a 
fine plan? Am I not nice to you?” 

He murmured: 

“You are what I love best on earth!” 

“Hush!” she exclaimed. 

For several moments they stood gaz- 
ing at each other. She smiled up at him 
—a smile of sincere gratitude and sym- 
pathy, and he looked down with eyes 
that devoured her; he wanted to fall 
at her feet and roll there, to bite the 
hem of her skirt, to shout aloud: he 
yearned to express to her the passion 
that tortured him from his heels to 
his head, his soul as well as his body. 
He felt horribly sad because he could 
not avow to her his love, his inexpres- 
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sible and delicious love. She knew all 
about it, though, without his expressing 
it, just as a good marksman knows when 
his bullet has hit the bull’s eye. There 
was not a fibre in that man’s frame 
that did not vibrate at her bidding; 
he was more her possession than she 
herself was. So she felt glad and said 
to herself that he was charming. 

“Then it’s all arranged—we’ll make 
the expedition?” she asked good- 
humoredly. 

“Ves, madame—it’s all arranged,” he 
answered, his voice husky with emo- 
tion. After a moment’s pause she said: 
“J mustn’t detain you any longer to- 
day. I just came in to tell you about 
this, as we are leaving the day after 
to-morrow. I shall be engaged all day 
to-morrow and [I have still four or 
five calls to pay to-day before din- 
ner.” 

He rose at once, his heart heavy, 
for his one desire was never to leave 
her. He kissed her hand and took his 
leave. 

Four long days followed, days which 
he passed alone, preferring silence to 
voices, solitude to his friends. On Sat- 
urday morning he took the eight o’clock 
express. He had scarcely slept, feverish 
with the expectation of the journey. 
His dark, silent room, in which the 
only sound heard was that of the roll- 
ing by of fiacres, oppressed him like 
a prison. 

As soon as the first light filtered 
through his curtains he jumped out of 
bed and scanned the sky—fears of bad 
weather had been haunting him. The 
sky promised a fine day. A light mist 
floated, presaging heat. He dressed much 
sooner than was necessary, being ready 
two hours too soon, chafing with im- 


patience to be out of the house and 
on his way. He sent his servant to 
fetch a cab before his toilet was com- 
pleted, dreading his not being able to 
find one. The first jolting of the vehicle 
filled him with satisfaction, but when 
he entered the Montparnasse station he 
was disgusted to find that he had fifty 
minutes to wait. Finding an empty car- 
riage, he paid for the whole of it, so 
that he might dream undisturbed by fel- 
low passengers. As soon as he felt 
the train gliding out with soft, even 
motion, his impatience, instead of be- 
ing allayed, became more intense, and 
he felt an insane impulse to accelerate 
its pace by pushing on the cushioned 
partition in front of him. When Argen- 
tan was passed the verdure of the Nor: 
man landscape attracted him. The train 
was passing through an undulating coun- 
try, with fertile valleys in which the 
peasants’ habitations, their pastures and 
orchards were enclosed by rows of great 
trees whose tufted heads shone in the 
rays of the sun. It was toward the end 
of July, the season during which this 
part of France is at the height of its 
vitality and bloom. 

In all the fields separated by those 
leafy walls enormous oxen, cows with 
glaring patches of white in vague, bi- 
zarre designs on their flanks, reddish 
bulls, with big, curly foreheads, looking 
fierce and aggressive, succeeded each 
other indefinitely as the train rushed 
along this fresh, rich country, whose 
soil seemed to exude cider and beeves. 
Here and there a river would be seen 
winding along at the foot of poplars 
under a thin veil of willows or a stream 
would flash out from the grass, dis- 
appearing to show itself again unex- 
pectedly a few moments later. Mariolle 
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was distracted from his impatience by 
this rapid and continuous panorama of 
a lovely park diversified by orchards 
and herds. But when he had changed 
train at Folligny the overmastering de- 
sire to arrive took possesion of him 
again, and during the last forty min- 
utes he looked at his watch at least 
twenty times. At last he beheld, perched 
on a hill they were approaching, the 
city where she was awaiting him. The 
train was late, and only an hour sep- 
arated.him from the moment when they 
were to meet by chance on the public 
promenade. 

As he alighted from the train he 
found an omnibus standing in readiness. 
It began to climb slowly the steep road 
leading to Avranches, which occupies 
the summit of a hill, and from a dis- 
tance has rather the appearance of a 
fortress. Nearer it is seen to be an 
ancient and pretty Norman town, with 
small, regular houses, almost all alike, 
crowded one against the other, with 
a look of ancient pride and modest 
ease, a countrified and medieval air. 

As soon as Mariolle had thrown his 
suit case into his bedroom at the hotel 
he asked to be shown the street lead- 
ing to the botanical gardens. He hurried 
along it, although he was too early, 
trusting that some happy accident might 
have caused her to arrive before the 
time. But as soon as he reached the 
gate he perceived that the gardens were 
almost empty. Three old men were 
walking up and down, old shop-keepers, 
natives evidently, who no doubt came 
every day to spend their evenings there 
together, and a family of English boys 
and girls, with long legs like colts, were 
playing around a blonde nursery gover- 
ness who seemed to be day-dreaming. 


Mariolle, with beating heart, walked on, 
scrutinizing every alley as he came to 
it. He reached a wide avenue lined 
with leafy trees that seemed to stretch 
across the gardens, dividing them into 
two parts. Passing through this, he ap- 
proached a terrace that faced the hori- 
zon and was completely carried away 
by what he beheld. 

At the foot of the hill on whose sum- 
mit he was standing spread an apparent- 
ly interminable plain of sand which 
merged itself in the distance into the 
sea and the sky. A river meandered 
along this plain, and here and there 
under the flaming light of the sun 
pools of water diversified the sand like 
luminous plates of burnished metal. In 
the middle of the vast expanse of sand, 
still moist with the receding tide, there 
arose, twelve or fifteen kilometers from 
the shore, a monumental crag, sur- 
mounted by a cathedral. In all those 
immense dunes it had but one neigh- 
bor, Tombelaine, on a rock with its 
rounded back, squatting amid its quick- 
sands. Farther in the distance, on the 
surface of the shimmering water, could 
be discerned the tops of submerged 
rocks; and, the eye pursuing to the 
right its journey, discovered at the 
edge of the sandy waste the vast green 
extent of Norman country, so covered 
with trees that it looked like an il- 
limitable forest. This scene at one 
glance revealed Nature under two as- 
pects—one of grandeur and sublimity, 
the other of freshness and grace, and 
one’s gaze turned from this vision of 
forests to the vision of the granite 
mount with its wonderful Gothic struc- 
ture, the lonely inhabitant of these lim- 
itless sands. 

Mariolle had before now thrilled 
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under the strange surprises that foreign 
lands offer to travellers, but this time 
the shock was so sudden that he stood 
rooted to the spot, his soul awed and 
softened. After some moments the 
clanging of a bell called him back to 
things mundane and to the feeling of 
happy expectancy that now animated 
him. 

The gardens were almost always 
empty. The three old gentlemen still 
promenaded the paths, but the English 
children had disappeared. Mariolle be- 
gan to walk up and down. She would 
soon be here now; he would see her at 
the end of one of the paths leading to 
the wonderful terrace. What bliss! He 
felt her close at hand, somewhere near, 
hot to be found or seen yet, but think- 
ing of him, knowing that they would 
meet soon. He almost uttered a cry. A 
blue sunshade was visible among the 
trees. That was she—he knew. A little 
boy appeared, trundling a hoop in front 
of him, then two ladies, next two men, 
M. de Pradon and another. She was all 
in blue, a blue like the sky in spring. 
He recognized her, although he could 
not distinguish her features. He did not 
' dare to go forward and meet her, know- 
ing he would blush and stammer, that 
he could not satisfactorily explain this 
accidental meeting under the cold, sus- 
picious eye of M. de Pradon. Still he 
walked on, his eyeglass raised to scan 
the horizon. As he approached them 
she called out, not even taking the 
trouble to feign surprise at this rencon- 
tre: “How do you do, M. de Mariolle! 
Isn’t the view superb?” 

Bewildered by this greeting, scarcely 
knowing what part to play, he stam- 


mered: 
“Ah! is that you, madame? What a 
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fortunate accident! I wished to see this 
admirable country, and so——” 

“And so you chose the very time 
when I was here! How very nice of 
you!” and then she proceeded to in- 
troduce her friends to each other. 

“One of my great friends, M. de 
Mariolle—my aunt, Mme. Valsaci; my 
uncle, the bridge builder.” 

She contrived that he should walk 
between herself and her aunt; then, 
shooting at him a very rapid glance, 
asked: 

“What do you think of this part of 
the country?” 

“I don’t think I ever saw anything 
more beautiful,” he answered. 

“Oh, but if you had been here as long 
as I have you would realize how this 
place influences you! The going out and 
coming in of the sea on those sands, 
that restless movement that never 
ceases, bathing the whole expanse twice 
a day and so quickly that a galloping 
horse cannot escape from it. This won. 
derful sight that is free to all moves 
me inexpressibly; really, I am quite 
carried away by it. Am I not, aunt?” 

Mme. Valsaci, a ladylike woman of 
mature years, with silvery hair, the 
wife of a civil engineer of good stand- 
ing, acknowledged that she had never 
seen her niece so moved by anything 
before. Then she added, after reflec- 
tion: 

“Tt js not surprising, though, when 
one remembers that she scarcely ever 
sees or admires any scenery except that 
at the theatres.” 

“But I go to Dieppe and Trouville 
almost every year!” 

The elder lady laughed: 

“One goes to Dieppe and Trouville 
just to meet one’s friends. The sea is 
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placed there simply for bathers who 
make rendezvous.” 

This was said very ingenuously, per- 
haps without any arriére-pensée. They 
returned to the terrace: it drew their 
steps irresistibly—in spite of themselves 
they always found that they were head- 
ing toward it, just as balls roll down a 
slope. The descending sun was weaving 
a curtain of transparent cloth of gold 
behind the silhouette of the Abbey, 
which grew darker and darker, looking 
like a gigantic reliquary under a golden 
veil. But Mariolle saw nothing except 
the adorable, blonde face enveloped in 
4 cloud of blue at his side. She was 
changed, somehow, yet never had he 
seen her look so deliciously fresh and 
yadiant, with a freshness that seemed 
to pervade her eyes, her hair, her entire 
body and even her soul; a freshness 
drawn from this lovely country, its sky, 
its clear light and verdure. Never had 
he felt he loved her so deeply. He 
walked on beside her, finding nothing to 
say. The contact of her dress, the occa- 
sional jostling of her arm against his, 
the eloquent interchange of glances an- 
nihilated him completely, just as if 
they had deprived him of his per- 
sonality. He felt himself becoming de- 
stroyed by the proximity of this woman, 
absorbed by her until there remained 
nothing of himself—nothing but a long- 
ing, an appeal and adoration. She had 
done away with his former self, just as 
she would have reduced a letter to thin 
ashes in the flames. 

She was fully aware of this complete 
victory, and touched by it, vibrating 
and tender, more alive to all emotional 
influences in this vital air so full of 
the sea and the sap of the land, she 
said, without looking at him: 
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“I am so glad to see you!” Then 
added immediately: “How long are you 
going to stay?” 

“Two days—counting to-day as one.” 

Then, turning to the aunt, he said:. 
“Will you and M. Valsaci do me the 
honor to come and spend the day with 
me to-morrow at Mont St. Michel?” 

Mme. de Burne answered for her rela- 
tive: 

“TI shan’t allow her to refuse—since 
we have been so lucky as to meet you 
here.” The engineer’s wife added: 

“Yes, monsieur, we shall be very 
pleased to go, provided you come and 
take dinner with us this evening.” 

He bowed and accepted. Suddenly he 
became conscious of a delirious joy, a 
joy like that that takes possession of 
one on receiving news of a great piece 
of good fortune, ardently longed for. 
But what had he obtained? What im- 
portant event had occurred in his life? 
None. And yet he felt himself carried 
away by this intoxication of an inde- 
finable presentiment. They promenaded 
for a long time on the terrace, waiting 
to see the sun go down, to gaze until 
the last moment at the silhouette of the 
Mont projected against the fiery hori- 
zon. They chatted now on ordinary 
topics, such as could be discussed in 
the presence of a third person, from 
time to time exchanging stolen glances. 
Then, the sun disappearing, they wended 
their way to the villa of the Valsacis, 
situated in the suburbs and surrounded 
by beautiful grounds overlooking the 
bay. 

Desiring to be prudent, and worried, 
moreover, by the cold and almost hos- 
tile attitude of M. de Pradon, Mariolle 
left early. When he was bending over 
the hand of Mme. de Burne to kiss it 
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in parting salutation, she murmured 
with a peculiar intonation: “A demain 
—a demain!” 

Immediately after his departure, M. 
and Mme. Valsaci, who kept early 
hours, proposed that all should go to 
bed. 

“You go,” said Mme. de Burne. “As 
for me, I shall go and take a turn in 
the garden.” 

“I shall too,” remarked her father. 

She went out wrapped in a shawl, and 
they began to walk up and down the 
white sand of the garden paths, which, 
in the bright moonlight, looked like lit- 
tle rivers meandering between the turf 
and flower beds. After a long silence 
M. de Pradon said in a low tone: 

“My dear child, you will do me the 
justice to allow that I have never 
troubled you with any advice.” 

She had felt it coming, and was ready 

- with an answer: 

“TI beg pardon, papa. You did once 
give me a piece of advice.” 

“Tp”? 

“Ves, you. And very bad advice it 
was. Therefore I am fully determined, 
if you ever give me any more, not to 
follow it.” 

“What advice did I ever give your” 

“You advised me to marry M. de 
Burne. That was a piece of advice that 
proved to be wanting in judgment, clear- 
sightedness and in knowledge of men 
in general and of your daughter in 
particular.” 

He kept silence for some minutes, 
rather surprised and embarrassed, then: 

“Ves, I made a mistake that time,” 
he acknowledged. “But I am quite sure 
that I am making no mistake in the 
paternal advice that I am now about 
to offer.” 


“Well, let me hear it, then, papa.” 

“You are on the point of compromis- 
ing yourself. 2 

She began to laugh—a little laugh 
that came too quickly. 

“With M. Mariolle, no doubt?” 

“With M. Mariolle.” ; 

“You forget, papa,” she rejoined, 
“that according to you I have compro- 
mised myself with M. Georges de Mal- 
try, M. de Lamarthe, M. Massival and 
half a dozen others of whom you have 
been jealous, for I never can accept 
the least attention from an agreeable 
and attached friend without all my 
troop bursting into fury, you at their 
head; you who & 

“No, no,” he broke in. “You have 
never compromised yourself with any 
one. On the contrary, you are most tact- 
ful in your relations with all your 
friends.” 

‘Dear papa, I am no longer a little 
girl,” she answered vexedly. “JT promise 
that I shall not compromise myself with 
M. Mariolle any more than I did with 
the rest. You need not be afraid. But I 
acknowledge that I did ask him to come 
here. I like him; he is just as clever 
as any of our other friends and much 
less egotistical. You used to say this, 
too, until you discovered that I had a 
slight predilection in his favor. And 
since M. Mariolle is agreeable to me, 
I thought it would be pleasant if we 
could all make a little excursion to- 
gether. It is foolish to deprive one’s 
self of pleasure when there is no harm 
nor danger in it. How can I run any 
risk of being compromised if you are 
there as well?” She laughed frankly 
now, knowing that every word she had 
said had told, and he remained silent, 
irritated, displeased and embarrassed. 
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“Don’t worry,” she went on. “What 
can there be more proper at this season 
of the year than to make a trip to Mont 
St. Michel with my father, my uncle, 
my aunt and a friend? And, in any 
case, who will know of it? Once we are 
back again in Paris, M. Mariolle will 
be relegated to his place with the others 
once more.” 

“Very well,” said her father. “Let it 
be as if I had not spoken.” 

They walked up and down a little 
longer, then M. de Pradon said: 

“Shall we go in? I am tired and want 
to go to bed.” 

“No,” answered she, “I want to stay 
out longer, the night is so beautiful.” 

“Then don’t go far,” her father 
warned. “One never knows whom one 
may meet.” 

“Oh, I shall stay right under the 
windows.” 

He kissed her on the forehead and 
went in. She sat down on a little bench 
at the foot of an oak. The night was 
warm, full of exhalations from the 
earth, mingled with the smell of the 
sea. A misty light now hovered over 
everything, for the bay in the moon- 
light was shrouded in a veil of mist 
that rose like white smoke, hiding the 
dunes, now covered by the rising tide. 
Mme. de Burne, her hands crossed, her 
eyes fixed on the distance, tried to look 
into her soul through a fog as impene- 
trable as that overhanging the sands. 
Many a time in her dressing-room in 
Paris had she, sitting in this attitude, 
asked herself: 

“What do I love? What do I desire? 
What do I hope for? What do I wish? 
What am I?” 

Apart from the pleasure that she felt 
in her own personality and the intense 


desire to please, she had never experi- 
enced any vivid emotion, except now 
and then a fleeting feeling of curiosity, 
quickly dying out. She was well aware 
of this, being too much in the habit 
of closely studying her face and all 
her person not to have observed her 
soul also. Up to now she had merely 
felt a vague interest in other people, 
incapable as they were of inspiring her 
with passion, capable at the most of 
amusing her. And yet, when she had 
felt awakening in her a preference for 
any one, when any rival disputing with 
her the possession of an admirer roused 
her feminine instincts in favor of him 
and caused to spring to birth a feeling 
of attachment, she had discovered in 
these false impulses of love a pleasure 
much more acute than the gratification 
of ambition. Still these preferences al- 
ways withered and died. Why? She 
grew wearied, disgusted—perhaps be- 
cause she was too clear-sighted. Every- 
thing that had at first attracted her to 
a man, everything that had animated 
and allured her soon began to appear 
hackneyed, tiresome, banal. All men 
were so similar—without being iden- 
tical in disposition. No man she had 
ever met appeared endowed with at- 
tributes calculated to retain affection or 
inspire love. 

Was it their fault or hers? Were they 
lacking in what she required or was 
she without the power to love? Do 
human beings love because they meet 
others created with the qualities that 
satisfy wants inherent in themselves or 
do they love simply because they are 
born with the faculty of loving? Some- 
times it seemed to her as if other peo- 
ple’s hearts were endowed with arms, 
arms tender and outstretched to draw, 
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to clasp and embrace, and that her heart 
was different; it had only eyes, no arms. 
How often she had noticed men of un- 
doubted talent and other fine attributes 
falling in love with girls unworthy of 
them, silly, worthless, even plain girls. 
How did this happen and why? It was 
a mystery. It could not be due to any 
providential intervention, this crisis in 
the lives of beings, but to some germ 
that was communicated and developed 
instantly. She had listened to confi- 
dences, she had surprised secrets, she 
had even seen with her own eyes the 
sudden transfiguration of the soul that 
accompanies this intoxication, and she 
had pondered much over these things. 

In society, in the constant round of 
visits, teas, dinners and other idiocies 
by means of which the leisure classes 
kill time, she had discovered, with jeal- 
ous, envious and almost incredulous 
_ surprise, beings, both men and women, 
in whom something unusual was the 
result of this influence. It did not mani- 
fest itself in any striking manner, but 
with her restless penetration she had 
felt and divined it. The faces of those 
under the spell betrayed them; their 
voices, their smiles, above all their eyes, 
by a something inexpressible, indescrib- 
able: a delicious happiness, a joy of the 
soul overflowing into the body and 
illuminating it. Lovers irritated her, she 
knew not why. She recognized and saw 
through them like a flash and with un- 
erring penetration, often detecting in- 
trigues long before society even sus- 
pected them. 

When she mused over the tender folly 
into which the existence of another 
being can lure us, the agitation, the 
bliss which the sight of him, his voice, 
his touch can evoke, she felt certain 


that she could never experience love. 
Still, when wearied of all around her, 
beset by indefinable yearnings, tor- 
mented by a gnawing desire for change 
and novelty, that was perhaps nothing 
but a vague hungering for affection, she 
had sometimes wished with a secret 
shame born of her pride that she might 
meet some man who could inspire her, 
if only for a little time, a few months, 
with that bewitching ecstasy of mind 
and body. Life under those conditions 
seemed to be invested with such a won- 
derful light of happiness. Not only had 
she wished for this meeting—she had 
even tried to make it happen—with 
that indolent energy that made her so 
seldom persist in any enterprise. 

All those beginnings of attraction 
toward men said to be possessed of ex- 
ceptional attributes who dazzled her 
for perhaps a few weeks ended in dis- 
illusion. She expected too much of them 
—of their nature, their character, their 
delicacy of mind. After each of these 
disappointments she was forced to ac- 
knowledge that the defects of eminent 
men were more salient than their good 
qualities: that talent is a special gift, 
like good sight or a sound digestion, a 
gift pertaining to the studio, an iso- 
lated gift, bearing no relation to those 
personal traits which make association 
with the possessor attractive and agree- 
able. 

Since she had met Mariolle she found 
that she felt peculiarly drawn toward 
him. Did she love him? Was this love? 
Without prestige, without renown, he 
had conquered her by force of his affec- 
tion, his tenderness, his loyalty, by all 
the true and simple traits of his char- 
acter. He had conquered her, for she 
thought of him continually, she desired 
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his presence continually; no other being 
she had ever met was so agreeable, so 
sympathetic, so indispensable to her. 
Was this love? 

She did not feel that burning emotion 
that she had heard described, but for 
the first time in her life she experienced 
a sincere desire to be for a man some- 
thing more than a fascinating woman. 
Did she love him? In order to love was 
it necessary that the object should be 
invested with exceptional attractions, 
different from and above all other 
men’s? That he should exist in that 
aureole of light with which the heart 
surrounds the adored one? Or was it 
sufficient that he should please you 
very much—so much that you could 
scarcely do without him? 

In this latter case she loved Mariolle, 
or, at least, she was very near to loving 
him. After reflecting earnestly for a 
long time, she concluded: “Yes, I love 
him no doubt, but I am deficient in 
emotion; it is a lack in my make-up.” 

And yet she had been conscious of 
a thrill of feeling when she saw him 
coming toward her on the terrace of 
the garden that evening. For the first 
time she had experienced that inde- 
scribable impulse that draws one 
human being to another. She had felt 
pleasure in walking near him, in having 
him near her, vibrating with love for 
her, in watching by his side the sun 
setting behind Mont St. Michel, that 
sight that seems like a vision described 
in a legend. Love itself, was it not a 
sort of legend of the soul—a legend 
believed in by some from instinct, in 
the case of others simply because by 
always dwelling on it they grow to 
have faith in it? Would this be the 
way with her? She had felt a strange 
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desire to lay her head on the shoulder 
of this man, to be close to him. Yes, 
she had felt differently toward him, 
compared with what she felt toward 
others, and she felt so now, at this 
moment, at the bottom of her heart. 
Perhaps she needed to yield to this im- 
pulse a little for it to become the real 
thing. She always resisted too much, 
she reasoned too much, she fought 
against the charm of others. Would it 
not be sweet on such a night as this 
to wander with him under the willows 
beside the river and to recompense him 
fully for his devotion by offering him 
her lips from time to time? 

The window opened. She turned her 
head: it was her father, who was no 
doubt looking for her. She cried: 

“You're not asleep yet?” 

“If you don’t come in, you'll catch 
cold!” he answered. 

She got up and went into the house. 
When she had gained her room, she 
pushed back the curtains to look out 
at the mist growing whiter and whiter 
in the moonlight, and it seemed to her 
that the mist in her heart was being 
dissipated by the dawn of this new 
tenderness. 

She slept well, however, and was 
awakened by her maid early, for they 
were to start immediately after break- 
fast so as to take luncheon at the 
Mount. 

A drag came for them. Hearing the 
wheels grate on the gravelled drive, she 
leaned out-of the window and imme- 
diately her eyes met those of André 
Mariolle, searching for hers. Her heart 
began to beat fast. She was surprised 
at the new and strange sensation of 
that muscle that throbs and pumps the 
blood more energetically at the prox- 
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imity of certain beings. Again she re- 
peated the words that had been on her 


lips in dropping off to sleep: “Am I- 


really going to love him?” When she 
came face to face with him she felt that 
he was so dead in love with her that 
she longed to clasp him in her arms 
and offer him her lips. One glance only 
they exchanged, but that sufficed to 
make him turn pale with happiness. 

The vehicle started on its way. It 
was a bright summer morning, full of 
radiance and the songs of birds. Down 
the hill, across the river and through 
the villages they went by a stony road 
that jolted them up and down on the 
seats of the drag. Mme. de Burne, after 
some time, began to joke her uncle on 
the condition of the roads, and this 
broke the ice, and every one began to 
talk and laugh. Suddenly, in emerging 
from a hamlet, the bay came into view, 
not an expanse of yellow sand as on 
the previous evening, but a sheet of 
glittering water, the sands, the salt 
meadows and even the road itself farther 
on, the driver informed them. 

For the next hour they went on 
slowly, so as to allow time for the tide 
to turn. Rows of elms and oaks divid- 
ing the fields from one another now hid 
from time to time the great outline 
of the Abbey, mounted on its pedestal 
of rock, at the present moment in the 
midst of the waters; then it would re- 
appear suddenly, larger and more im- 
pressive the nearer they approached. 

Michéle de Burne and André Mari- 
olle gazed upon it with increasing awe 
and admiration; then their glances met. 
The poetry of this vision, bathed in the 
soft radiance of the July morning, ap- 
pealed to them both. 

They chatted with friendly ease. 
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Mme. Valsaci related tragic incidents 
that had occurred in this locality, men 
swallowed up without warning by quick- 
sands, others overtaken by the tide. Her 
husband was defending the embank- 
ment that has been so execrated by 
artists, arguing that it afforded unin- 
terrupted communication with the 
Mount, and, moreover, had reclaimed 
land for pasturage and later for cultiva- 
tion. Suddenly they stopped. The sea 
was overflowing the road, just a sheet 
of moisture across the stony pathway; 
but it indicated to those who knew that 
farther on there would be treacherous 
spots and impassable places. They must 
stop and wait. 

“Tt won’t be long now; it’s going 
down fast,” observed M. Valsaci, point- 
ing with his finger to the road from 
which the thin coating of liquid was 
disappearing as if drunk in by the earth 
or pulled down by some mysterious 
force. They alighted so as to watch the 
strange, rapid, silent departure of the 
sea; step by step they followed it on. 
Already patches of green appeared in 
the receding water. These patches be- 
came larger, grew round and finally 
appeared like islands. Later they seemed 
like continents separated from each 
other by miniature oceans, and by and 
by the whole gulf was in view, aban- 
doned by the tide. Its recession seemed 
like the drawing back of a gigantic 
silver veil, a veil full of large rents, 
the rents growing larger and laying bare 
great meadows, not yet, however, un- 
covering the yellow sands. They climbed 
back into the drag again, and every- 
body stood so as to see better. The 
road was drying, and the horses went 
on, but still quite slowly, and the jolt- 
ing causing them to lose their equilib- 
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rium, Mariolle suddenly felt the shoul- 
der of Mme. de Burne leaning against 
his. At first he thought that this pro- 
ceeded from accident, but she stayed 
in the same position, and every turn 
of the wheels jolted her against him, 
causing his heart to bound and his 
irame to tremble. He no longer dared 
to look at the young woman, paralyzed 
by this unhoped-for familiarity, and 
thought deliriously: “Is it possible? Am 
I dreaming, or are we both losing our 
heads?” 

The horses began to trot, and they 
all had to sit down. Mariolle felt a 
sudden, mysterious impulse to be polite 
to M. de Pradon, and he began to 
tender him flattering attentions. Almost 
as susceptible as his daughter to compli- 
ments, the old gentleman quickly re- 
sponded to this behavior and was soon 
smiling radiantly. 

Now the drag had reached the em- 
bankment and was directing itself 
toward the Mount at the end of this 
road, built high above the sands. The 
River of Pontorson flowed at its left; 
to the right the meadows covered with 
fine turf, called “la Criste marine,” 
were now succeeded by the dunes, still 
moist and soaking from the sea. 

And still the great Abbey seemed to 
loom higher and higher toward the blue 
sky, against which it was now clearly 
projected in all its details, its crest orna- 
mented with steeples and tiny towers, 
and the grimacing gargoyles, the mon- 
strous headgear with which the terrified 
superstition of our ancestors was wont 
to crown its Gothic sanctuaries. It was 
almost one o’clock when they reached 
the hotel where luncheon had been or- 
dered. They were all. very hungry and 
went gladly to the table; every one 


appeared in good humor, and two hearts 
were sensible of the approach of happi- 
ness. At dessert, when the good wine 
and the pleasant conversation had put 
everybody into a frame of mind to see 
every proposition through rose-colored 
glasses, Mariolle asked: ‘How would 
it do to stay over until to-morrow? 
Don’t you think it would be pleasant 
to have dinner here and see all this by 
moonlight?” 

Mme. de Burne agreed at once, and 
the two men also; but Mme. Valsaci 
demurred on account of her little boy 
left at home. Her husband, however, 
reassured her, saying that the child had 
often been left in this manner for one 
night, and at once wrote out a tele- 
gram to the nursery governess. He had 
taken a great fancy to Mariolle, who 
had approved of the embankment and 
had not said as so many did that it 
spoiled the view of the Mount. 

On leaving the table they went to 
visit the Abbey, taking the road on the 
ramparts. The town, a mass of mediez- 
val houses crowded one upon another 
on the block of granite that bears the 
Abbey on its summit, is separated from 
the sands by a high, battlemented wall. 
This wall winds upward with turns and 
angles, with platforms, watch-towers, 
one surprise after another for the eye, 
which at every convolution discovers a 
new widening of the immense horizon. 
All were silent, out of breath with 
climbing so soon after a very good 
luncheon and peculiarly impressed at 
seeing the huge edifice that was their 
goal appear and disappear. There, above 
them, it seemed suspended in the sky, 
an enormous tangle of spires and bel- 
fries, of granite hewn into flowers, of 
flying buttresses, of arches reaching 
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from tower to tower, a marvellous mas- 
terpiece of massive yet delicate archi- 
tectural lace, thrown out against the 
celestial azure from which it seemed to 
menace them with a fantastic army of 
gargoyles with the faces of animals. Be- 
tween the sea and the Abbey, on the 
northern flank of the Mount, a steep 
slope called the ‘Forest,’ on account 
of being covered with old trees, makes 
a dark green spot against the illimitable 
plain of sand. 

Michéle de Burne and André Mari- 
olle, who were walking in front of the 
others, stopped still to look. She leaned 
on his arm, dizzy with an emotion she 
had never yet experienced. She was 
climbing, light and alert, ready to climb 
forever with him toward that wonder- 
ful edifice and toward something else 
also. She could have wished this steep 
road to be an endless one, for for the 
first time in her life she was tasting 
happiness. She murmured: 

“Heavens, how beautiful!” 

“T can see nothing—except you!” he 
replied, gazing at her. 

With a smile she answered: “I am 
not usually poetical, but this is so won- 
derful that I feel myself completely 
carried away by it.” 

“I love you to madness,” he whis- 
pered. He was conscious of her arm 
slightly pressing his, and they went on. 

A guardian met them at the Abbey 
gate, and they entered by a superb 
staircase between two enormous towers 
that conducted them to the guard-room. 
From thence they went on from room 
to room, courtyard to courtyard, dun- 
geon to dungeon, listening with wonder, 
enchanted by all they saw: the great 
crypt with its exquisite columns, which 
with all their wondrous beauty are so 
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prodigiously strong that they support 
not only the entire choir of the cathe- 
dral, but all the Merveille, a formidable 
construction in three stories, three 
Gothic piles, rising one above the other, 
the most stupendous masterpiece of 
architecture produced by the military 
monasticism of the Middle Ages. Next 
came the cloister. Their surprise was 
so great at its surpassing beauty that 
they stood motionless before that great 
inner court containing the lightest, most 
graceful and most charming colonnade 
of any cloister on earth. In two rows 
the slender, delicate columns, crowned 
with delicious capitals, bear through the 
entire length of the four galleries an 
uninterrupted wreath of Gothic orna- 
mentation, showing infinite variety and 
inexhaustible invention, the simple, 
graceful work of those artists of the 
Middle Ages who, abounding in imagi- 
nation, wrought their dreams and visions 
into stone with hammer and chisel. 

Mme. de Burne and Mariolle went 
round it slowly, arm in arm, while the 
rest, a little weary, admired the cloister 
from a distance, standing near the door. 

“Oh, how heavenly all this is!” she 
cried, stopping all at once. 

“T know nothing. I see nothing. I 
do not even know whether I exist. All 
I know is that you are near me,” he 
answered. Then she looked him full in 
the face and, smiling, murmured: 

“André!” 

He knew then that she was his. They 
said nothing more, but went on, blind 
to all the wonders they passed by until 
reaching the lace staircase, which is so 
beautiful that it distracted them for a 
moment, imprisoned as it is in an arch 
thrown out between two belfries, to 
climb, it would seem, to the clouds; 
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and they were again seized with aston- 
ishment when they reached the Chemin 
des Fous, a dizzy path of granite, wind- 
ing without any handrail, almost to the 
last turn. 


“May one walk there?” asked 
Michele. 

“No, it is forbidden,” answered the 
guide. 


She showed him a twenty-franc piece. 
The man hesitated. All the family, al- 
ready giddy, suspended as they were 
above the abyss below, opposed this 
imprudence. 

“Would you dare to go?” she asked 
Mariolle. He smiled. “I have climbed 
worse places than that,” he affirmed. 

Paying no attention to the remon- 
strances of the others, they began to 
mount. He went ahead on the narrow 
ledge overhanging the abyss and she 
followed him, her eyes avoiding the 
yawning gulf beneath, faint with terror 
now, desperately gripping the hand he 
held out to her. She could feel that 
he was composed and steady, sure of 
his head and of his footing, and she 
thought, even in the midst of her ter- 
ror: “Truly, this is a man!” There 
they were alone together, surrounded 
by illimitable space, as high up as the 
sea-birds go, commanding the same 
horizon as the white-winged gulls, who 
roam aloft, ceaselessly exploring with 
their yellow eyes. Feeling her tremble, 
Mariolle asked: 

“You are dizzy?” 

“A little—but with you I fear noth- 
ing,” she murmured in answer. Then, 
drawing nearer, he placed his arm 
around her to support her, and she was 
so reassured by the help that she raised 
her head and gazed about her. He was 
almost carrying her. She enjoyed the 
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strong protection that enabled her to 
look around so close to heaven, and 
she felt grateful to him with a feminine 
impulse that he did not, by trying to 
kiss her, sully this supreme part of the 
expedition. 

When they rejoined the others, who, 
racked by anxiety, had been awaiting 
them, M. de Pradon said to his daugh- 
ter: 

“Good God! What an idiotic thing 
to do!” 

“No,” she said firmly. “It ended suc- 
cessfully. Nothing can be idiotic that 
ends successfully.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and they 
went on their downward way. After 
buying photographs, they proceeded to 
the hotel, where it was almost dinner 
time. The hostess advised her guests 
to take a walk along the sands so as 
to see the Abbey from the side of the 
open sea, where, she said, it presents 
its most magnificent aspect. Although 
tired, the party set off and went round 
the ramparts, going out some distance 
on the dune, whose hard-looking sur- 
face was in places treacherously soft. 
From this side the Abbey changes its 
appearance from that of a marine cathe- 
dral to that of a feudal castle, as if to 
threaten the invading ocean with its 
crenelated wall pierced with loopholes 
and sustained by gigantic buttresses. 

But Michéle de Burne and André 
Mariolle paid little attention to all this. 
They were thinking only of each other, 
enmeshed in the net which each had 
spread for the other, immured in that 
prison where one knows nothing of 
what goes on around. When they found 
themselves under the light of the lamps 
at the dinner table they appeared to 
awaken to earthly things, and they even 
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made the discovery that they were ex- 
tremely hungry. The party remained 
long at the table, and when dinner was 
over they forgot all about the moon- 
light, engrossed in pleasant conversa- 
tion. No one seemed to wish to go out 
and no one proposed it. In vain the 
full moon invested with poetic gleams 
_the shallow flood of rising tide, imper- 
ceptibly slipping up over the sands; in 
vain she lit up the serpentine ramparts 
and illuminated the outlines of the 
Abbey with her softening, enchanting 
beams. No one seemed to care to see 
anything move. 

It was not yet ten o’clock when 
Mme. Valsaci, overcome with sleep, 
proposed that all should retire. The 
idea met with unanimous approval, and 
after exchanging cordial good-nights, 
they separated. 

André Mariolle knew well that he 
would not sleep. He lit the two candles 
on his mantel, opened his window and 
looked out into the night. All his being 
was unnerved by the torture of vain 
hopes. He knew that she was there, 
quite near, separated from him only 
by two doors, and it was almost as im- 
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possible to go to her as to turn back 
that tide that was slowly creeping up 
on the dunes outside. He felt a desire 
to cry aloud in a torture of inappeas- 
able longing and expectation, asking 
himself what he should do, for he felt 
that he could not endure the solitude 
of this evening of fruitless happiness. 

Gradually all sounds had died away 
in the hotel and in the one winding 
street of the town. Mariolle remained 
leaning out of the window, knowing 
only that time was passing, watching 
the silver surface of the high tide, and 
putting off the hour of retiring, as if 
he had a presentiment of some inex- 
plicable good fortune. All at once it 
seemed as if a hand touched the handle 
of his door. He started and looked 
round. A woman with her head veiled 
in white lace, and wearing one of those 
robes-de-chambre that look as if made 
of snow and silk and lace, entered. She 
carefully closed the door behind her; 
then, as if she had not seen him stand- 
ing, overwhelmed with joy, in the open 
frame of his window, she walked straight 
to the mantel and extinguished the two 
candles. 


CHAPTER V 


A STRATAGEM 


Tury were to meet again to say 
good-by the next morning before the 
door of the hotel. André Mariolle, who 
was the first to come down, awaited her 
with a strange mixture of anxiety and 
happiness. What would she do? How 
would she act? What would become of 


her and of him? What sort of adven- 
ture was this in which he had em- 
barked—disastrous or happy? She could 
make of him whatever she wished—a 
dreamer, similar to an opium fiend, or 
a martyr, just as she thought fit. He. 
walked up and down beside the two 
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carriages—for they were now to sepa- 
rate: he to go back by St. Malo, so 
as to carry out the story she had in- 
vented, they to return to Avranches. 

When would he see her again? Would 
she curtail her visit to the Valsacis or 
would she prolong it? He had a terrible 
dread of her first look and of her first 
words, for he had not seen her at all 
and they had scarcely spoken during 
their brief embrace of the preceding 
night. She had murmured over her 
shoulder at the door as she went out 
with her rapid, noiseless tread: “A de- 
main, mon ami!” 

He heard her voice and trembled. She 
was speaking in a loud tone, apparently 
irritated by some remark of her father’s, 
and when André saw her on the lowest 
step of the staircase she wore the little 
tell-tale pout of impatience on her lips. 

Mariolle stepped forward. She saw 
him and began to smile. In her eyes, 
now calm and peaceful, a light of sweet- 
ness appeared that communicated itself 
to the rest of her face. Then, in the 
hand suddenly and tenderly offered, he 
saw the confirmation, without restraint 
and without repentance, of her self- 
bestowal. 

“Then we must part!” said she. 

“Alas! madame, I feel it more than 
I dare to express.” 

“Tt will not be for long,” she mur- 
mured. Then, as M. de Pradon ap- 
proached ,to join them, she whispered: 

“Say that you are going to make a 
ten days’ tour in Brittany—but don’t 
make it.” 

Mme. Valsaci, much excited, ap- 
peared: 

“What is this that your father tells 
me? That you are to leave the day 
after to-morrow? Why, I thought you 
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were to stay until a week from Mon- 
day!” 

Mme. de Burne said gloomily: 

“Papa always puts his foot in it. 
He knows I am almost certain to get 
neuralgia if I stay for any length of 
time at the seaside, and I am merely 
trying to avoid an attack. But this is 
scarcely the time to discuss the matter.” 

Mariolle’s driver now came to ask 
him to get in at once, as he was afraid 
they might otherwise miss the train for 
Pontorson. 

“When do you go back to Paris?” 
asked Mme. de Burne. 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Well, I can hardly tell,” he an- 
swered. “I wish to visit St. Malo, Brest, 
Douarnenez, the Bay of Trépassés, 
Pointe du Raz, Audierne, Penmarch, Le 
Morbihan; in fact, all the places of 
interest in the Breton peninsula. This 
will take $ 

After a silence, during which he was 
supposed to be making a careful calcu- 
lation: 

“Fifteen or twenty days, 
cluded, with exaggeration. 

“That’s a long time,” she replied, 
laughing. “As far as I am concerned, 
if I have another nervous attack such 
as I had last night, I shall be obliged 
to return in two days.” 

Almost suffocated with emotion, he 
longed to cry out: “Thank you!” But 
he contented himself with kissing the 
hand which she extended for a farewell 
salutation, and after a thousand thanks, 
compliments and assurances of sym- 
pathy, exchanged by him with the 
Valsacis and M. de Pradon, the latter 
reassured to some extent by hearing 
the announcement of the Brittany trip, 
he climbed into his carriage and de- 


” he con- 
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parted, his head turned toward her to 
the last. He returned at once to Paris, 
seeing nothing all through his return 
journey; all night long, sitting back in 
a corner of the carriage, his eyes half 
shut, his arms crossed, his soul plunged 
in revery, he did nothing but live over 
and over again the realization of his 
dream. 

As soon as he reached home, from 
the moment of his return, in the silence 
of his library where he worked and 
wrote in the company of his books, his 
piano and his violin, there began for 
him that torture of impatience, like a 
harassing fever that is the curse of 
insatiable hearts. Surprised at finding 
himself capable of feeling interest in 
any pursuit, unable not only to concen- 
trate his mind, but to keep from gnaw- 
ing restlessness by busying himself in 
his usual manner with music and read- 
ing, he wondered what he could do to 
combat this new trouble. A desire to 
go out, to walk about, seemed to possess 
him constantly: a crisis of the body 
brought about by the state of the mind 
—-simply an instinctive and inappeasable 
longing to go in search of some one. 
- He put on his coat and hat and 

cpened the door. In descending the steps 
he asked himself, ‘Where shall I go?” 
Then an idea that had not yet occurred 
to him suggested itself: they would re- 
quire a place of rendezvous—some 
pretty and secluded place. He went up 
and down the avenues, then the streets 
and boulevards, anxiously interviewing 
concierges with benevolent smiles and 
landladies with doubtful expressions, 
seeing apartments with unsatisfactory 
hangings and carpets, and returned at 
night, discouraged. At nine the next 
morning he recommenced his quest and 


ended by discovering at nightfall, in a 
quiet street in Auteuil, at the end of a 
garden with three exits, a quiet cottage 
that an upholsterer in the neighborhood 
promised to furnish in two days. Mari- 
olle described what he wanted—very 
simple furniture in varnished pine and 
thick, good carpets. The garden was in 
the charge of a baker who lived close 
to one of the gates. An arrangement 
was made with the baker’s wife to take 
care of the rooms, and orders given to 
a florist to keep them supplied with 
flowers and plants. All this took him 
till nearly eight o’clock, and when he 
got home, tired out, he found with a 
pulsing heart a despatch on his bureau 
awaiting him. Opening it he read: 


Shall be back to-morrow evening. Am 
sending letter with instructions. 
MICHE. 


He had not yet written to her, fear- 
ing that his letter might go astray, as 
he did not know exactly when she would 
leave Avranches. As soon as he had 
dined he sat down at his writing-table 
to pour out what was seething in his 
soul. This was a long and difficult task, 
for every expression, every idea that 
suggested itself appeared clumsy, feeble, 
mediocre, totally inadequate to convey 
the passionate gratitude that inspired 
him. 

The letter which he got from her 
early next morning confirmed her inten- 
tion of returning that evening and 
begged him not to allow himself to be 
seen by any one for some days, in 
order to be able to give out the story 
of the Brittany trip. In it she also asked 
him to promenade next morning toward 
ten on the terrace bordering on the 
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Seine in the Garden of the Tuileries. 
He got there an hour too soon and 
wandered about in the great garden, 
only peopled at that hour by early risers 
going to work, bureaucrats hurrying to 
the ministries on the left bank of the 
Seine, clerks, shop girls, workers of all 
descriptions. He experienced a reflective 
pleasure in contemplating these hurried 
people whom the need of daily bread 
condemned to brutalizing forms of 
work, and comparing them to himself 
at this hour on the point of meeting his 
sweetheart, one of the queens of so- 
ciety, he felt himself to be a fortunate 
and privileged being and thanked the 
blue sky above, for Providence was to 
him but the alternations of blue sky and 
rain, due to chance—the crafty overseer 
of things and men. 

“She’s sure to be late,” he thought. 
Scarcely, however, had the idea oc- 
curred to him when the clock in a 
near-by tower sounded out the ten 
strokes, and he imagined he saw her 
cross the garden, hurrying along like a 
working girl hastening to get to her 
shop. He hesitated. “Can it be she?” 
He recognized her gait, but was sur- 
prised at her changed appearance, so 
simple and plain in her modest dark 
suit. She walked straight to the stairs 
mounting to the terrace, as if she were 
accustomed to going there. 

“She must like this place,” he thought, 
“and come here at times to walk.” He 
watched her raise her skirt to place her 
foot on the first step, then trip lightly 
up the rest. He went forward to meet 
her. She said, as soon as they were close 
enough together to speak: 

“How imprudent you are!” anxiously. 
“You must not let yourself be seen like 
that. I could see you when I was over 
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in the Rue de Rivoli! Come and let us 
sit down—back there, behind the 
orangery. Now; this is where you must 
wait for me next time.” 

“Then you often come here?” he 
could not help easking. 

“Ves, indeed. I like the place; and, 
as I am fond of early walks, I come 
here to take exercise and to admire the 
landscape, which is very pretty. Be- 
sides, here one never meets anybody, 
while the Bois is impossible. But do not 
reveal the secret.” 

“Never fear!” he laughed. 

Taking hold of her hand, a tiny hand 
hidden in the fold of her coat, he 
sighed: “Oh! how I love you! How 
long it seemed since I had left you! 
Did you get my letter?” 

“Yes, thank you. I was glad to get it.” 

“Then you are not angry with me?” 

“No. Why should I be? You are too 
nice for me to be angry with you.” 

He tried to find words vibrant with 
gratitude and love, ardent words; but 
none that he found suitable would come. 
So he repeated, too overcome to wait: 

“How I love you!” 

“The reason why I made you come 
here,’ she said, “was because of the 
water and the boats; but even then it 
does not look like Avranches. Still, it 
is not bad.” 

They were sitting on a bench near 
the stone balustrade that runs along 
the river, almost alone. invisible from 
all parts, three nurserymaids and two 
gardeners their only companions at this 
time on the terrace. Carriages rolled 
along the quay at their feet, footsteps 
sounded on the sidewalk against the 
wall that supported the promenade. 
Hardly as yet knowing what to say to 
each other, they surveyed that beauti- 
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ful part of Paris that stretches from 
V'Ile St. Louis and the towers of Notre 
- Dame to the slopes of Meudon. She 
repeated: 

“Tt’s very pretty, all the same.” 

Then, all at once struck by the recol- 
lection of their trip to the sky at Mont 
St. Michel, he cried: 

“Do you remember our climb up the 
Chemin des Fous?” 

“Yes, indeed! Do you know I feel a 
little frightened when I think of it 
now! I don’t believe I could do it again. 
I was intoxicated with the air, the sun 
and the sea. But—look around; there is 
beauty to be seen here, too. I am very 
fond of Paris.” 

He was surprised and felt a confused 
presentiment that something existing in 
her at Mont St. Michel was missing 
now. He murmured: 

“What does the place matter, so long 
as you are with me!” 

Without answering, she pressed his 
hand. More overjoyed at this silent 
caress than he would have been, per- 
haps, by a tender word, he now felt his 
heart relieved of the embarrassment 
that had tied his tongue, and he spoke. 
He told her slowly and with solemnity 
that his life was at her disposal for her 
to do with it as she thought fit. 

Pleased, but at the same time a true 
daughter of the times, ever a prey to 
scepticism and to a tendency to irony, 
she smiled and answered: 

“Oh, pray do not give yourself away 
so completely as all that!” 

He turned fully toward her, and, 
looking her straight in the eyes, re- 
peated, with that earnest look that is 
almost like a touch, what he had just 
said, only at greater length, more 
ardently, more poetically. All that he 
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had written in previous letters he now 
repeated to her with such fervor and 
conviction that she sat by, listening as 
if in a cloud of incense. She felt herself 
caressed in every womanly fibre by 
those adoring words as she had never 
been before in all her life of adulation. 
When he ended she answered simply: 

“And I—I love you well also.” 

They were holding each other’s hands 
just like the boys and girls one sees 
wandering in country lanes and were 
watching with dreamy eyes the steam- 
boats gliding along the river. There they 
sat, alone in Paris, in the confused hum 
of movement that floated around them, 
more alone in the very centre of that 
city pulsing with life and action than 
they had been during the moments they 
spent together in the territory of the 
sea-gulls at the top of the Chemin des 
Fous; and for several seconds they 
completely forgot that any other beings 
besides themselves existed on the earth. 
It was she who first returned to a sense 
of external things and realized that 
time was passing. 

“Shall we meet again here to-mor- 
row?” she asked. 

He pondered for some minutes, em- 
barrassed as to how to express what 
he wished to say: 

“Ves—yes—certainly. But—can we 
not see each other somewhere else? Of 
course this spot is secluded—but still 
every one else has a right to come to it.” 

“That’s true,” she answered hesitat- 
ingly. “However, it is imperative also 
that you should not be seen by any of 
our friends for at least a fortnight, so 
that your story of the expedition may 
be believed. How mysterious and ro- 
mantic it will be! We shall meet, and 
no one in Paris besides our two selves 
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will know that you are in the city! But 
it is, of course, impossible that you 
should come to my house, so I don’t 
quite see——” 

He flushed and interrupted: 

“YT can’t either ask you to come to 
my house. But are there not other 
means—other places?” 

She exhibited neither surprise nor 
anger, being a practical-minded woman, 
devoid of false modesty. 

“Why, yes,” she replied. “But, of 
course, it takes time, and we must 
thin Me 

“T have thought——” 

“Already?” 

“Ves, already. Do you know the Rue 
des Vieux Champs at Auteuil?” 

SONTOR. 

“Tt is between the Rue Tournemine 
and the Rue Jean de Saulge. In that 
little street there is a garden, in that 
garden a cottage having exits by each 
of the streets that I have mentioned.” 

“What then?” 

“That cottage awaits your presence.” 

She thought intently for a moment, 
then, quite without embarrassment, she 
asked two or three questions dictated 
by feminine prudence. He answered 
them to her satisfaction evidently, for, 
as she rose to go, she murmured: 

“Very well—I’ll come to-morrow.” 

“At what time?” 

“Three o’clock.” 

“T shall be there waiting for you at 
No. 7. Do not forget.” They were now 
standing. “Do not accompany me,” she 
said. “Stay here for about ten minutes, 
and then go away by the quay. Adieu!” 

She left quickly, with the discreet, 
modest, hurried demeanor of one of 
cose good, industrious girls that one 
sees hastening through the streets to 


their daily scene of honorable toil. 
Mariolle took a fiacre and drove to 
Auteuil, fearing lest the cottage should 
not be ready in time. He found it full 
of workmen, the sound of the tapping 
of hammers resounding throughout it. 
The walls were hung with tapestries, 
and the floors covered with carpets; 
everything had been cleaned and put in 
order. The garden, which was the rem- 
nant of an ancient park, containing 
some fine old trees and one or two 
summer-houses, was being beautified by 
a florist. He had already planted rose- 
bushes, pinks, geraniums, mignonette 
and hosts of other flowers, whose de- 
velopment can be hastened or retarded 
so as to transform in a day an unculti- 
vated field into a gorgeous flower bed. 

Mariolle was as delighted as if he had 
just scored some signal triumph; and, 
having made the upholsterer swear sol- 
emnly that all the furniture would be 
in its place in the rooms before noon 
the next day, he went off to buy divers 
bibelots in order that the interior should 
be as gorgeous as the garden. He chose 
photographs of celebrated pictures to 
hang on the walls, and for the mantels 
and tables Deck porcelain and other 
knickknacks dear to women. In the 
course of that afternoon he squandered 
two months’ income and squandered it 
with delight, remembering that for ten 
years he had practiced continued econ- 
omy, not because he wished to save, 
but simply because he did not feel 
impelled to spend; in consequence he 
was able now to be prodigal. 

Next morning he returned to the cot- 
tage, superintended the placing of the 
furniture on its arrival, hung the pic- 
tures himself, mounted a_ stepladder, 
sprayed all the hangings with perfumes, 
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burned perfumes in the rooms and 
sprinkled them over the carpets. In his 
fever of love, his rapture, he wanted 
to make this the most delicious, the 
most perfect affair he had ever at- 
tempted. Every little while he glanced 
at the clock, calculating how many 
hours, how many minutes were to elapse 
before her arrival, and he hurried the 
workmen and worried himself over the 
placing of the different pieces of furni- 
ture and ornaments. 

Moved by prudence, he dismissed all 
the workmen before two o’clock, and 
then, during the slow last revolution 
of the minute hand around the dial of 
the clock in the silence of the house 
where he was awaiting the greatest 
happiness that the world held for him, 
he tasted, alone with his dream, going 
up and down through the rooms, speak- 
ing aloud, imagining, giving rein to his 
passion-kindled fancy, the most frenzied 
enjoyment of love he was ever to know. 

Then he went out into the garden. 
The rays of the sun fell on the grass 
through the trees, lighting up most ex- 
quisitely a basket of roses in particular. 
Heaven itself was smiling on the ren- 
dezvous. He went now and stood close 
to the front door, opening it frequently, 
fearing that she might mistake the 
number. 

Three o’clock rang out and was im- 
mediately echoed by the clocks of ten 
convents and manufactories in the 
vicinity. He stood now, watch in hand, 
and was astonished when two light taps 
sounded on the wood of the door just 
outside his ear, for he had heard no 
noise of footsteps along the street. 

He opened the door; it was she. She 
looked surprised at his prompt appear- 
ance, then glanced around apprehen- 


sively at the neighboring houses and 
felt reassured, for she certainly knew no 
one among the modest bourgeois who 
would inhabit dwellings of this char- 
acter; then she examined the garden 
with curiosity that changed into ap- 
proval. Finally she placed the backs of 
her two hands just ungloved on the 
mouth of her friend, then took his arm 
and entered the garden. She repeated at 
every step: 

“Dieu! how lovely! How perfectly 
unexpected and lovely!” Noticing the 
basket of roses bathed in sunlight, she 
cried: “This seems like fairyland!” 

She plucked a rose, kissed it, and 
put it in her corsage. They went into 
the cottage, and she seemed so pleased 
that he felt moved to kneel at her feet, 
although at the bottom of his heart 
there was, perhaps, a feeling that she 
might have shown a little less interest 
in the place and more in him. She 
looked all about her, excited and pleased 
like a little girl who finds and handles 
a new toy; feeling no atom of shame 
or regret in this, the grave of her 
womanly honor, she appreciated its 
costly elegance with the satisfaction of 
a connoisseur who sees evidence that 
his taste has been complimented. On 
her way hither she had been haunted 
by a fear of encountering a common- 
place house with stuffy, faded hangings, 
soiled by previous rendezvous. But 
everything here was new, unexpected, 
dainty and had been arranged expressly 
for her; it must have cost Mariolle a 
pretty penny. He was certainly perfect, 
this man. Turning toward him, she 
raised her two arms with a ravishing 
gesture of appeal, and they clasped each 
other in one of those embraces that give 
the strange double sensation of bliss 
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and unconsciousness. 

Before parting they went round the 
garden and sat down in one of the 
summer-houses where they were in- 
visible to outsiders. André, full of ex- 
uberance, spoke to her as if she were 
an idol who for his sake had just 
stepped down from a pedestal, and she 
listened languorously as he had seen her 
do at the end of long visits from peo- 
ple who had bored her. But she re- 
mained affectionate all the same, her 
face irradiated by a smile that was 
tender, though a little constrained, and, 
holding his hand, she pressed it with 
a continuous pressure more unreflecting, 
perhaps, than eloquent. 

She could not have been listening to 
what he was saying, for she broke in, 
in the midst of a sentence, to say: 

“T must certainly go. I am due at 
the Marquise of Bratiane’s at six. I 
shall be very late.” 

He went with her to the door which 
he had opened for her at her entrance. 
They embraced; then, with a furtive 
glance up and down the street, she 
hastened off. 

Twenty days passed: days so sweet, 
so full of the light of happiness! It 
seemed to him that they could never 
end, that they would go on forever like 
this, lost to all else, he living for her 
alone; in his mind, the unbalanced mind 
of an artist who has produced nothing, 
always tormented by expectation, arose 
an impossible dream of a discreet, quiet 
life of clandestine happiness. She came 
every three days, without resistance, 
attracted, it would seem, as much by 
the amusement she found in the as- 
signation, by the charm of the little 
cottage now a hotbed of rare flowers 
and by the novelty of this life of love, 


scarcely a dangerous one, since no one 
had any right to molest her in it, but 
full of mystery, nevertheless, as by the 
intense and ever-increasing infatuation 
of her lover. Then one day she said: 

“Now, my dear, you must reappear 
in the world. You must come and spend 
the afternoon with me at my house 
to-morrow.” 

“Why must I reappear so soon?” he 
cried in dismay. 

“Because if it were to leak out that 
you are back, the situation would give 
rise to suspicion.” 

He saw that she was right and prom- 
ised to go to her house the next day. 
Then he asked: 

“You are receiving to-morrow?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “A solemn little 
rite is to take place at my house to- 
morrow.” 

This news was unwelcome to André. 

“What sort of rite?” he asked. 

Mme. de Burne laughed delightedly: | 
“I have persuaded Massival, by dint of 
outrageous flattery, to produce ‘Didon’ 
at my house—‘Didon,’ his new work 
which has not yet appeared. It is a 
poem of antique love. Mme. de Bra- 
tiane, who considered herself the sole 
proprietor of Massival, is exasperated. 
She also will be at my house, because 
she sings.” 

“Are many coming?” 

“No, only a few intimate friends; 
you know them almost all.” 

“Can’t I get out of going to this? I 
am. so happy in my solitude.” 

“Oh, no, my friend! You know I 
care more for you than for all the rest 
put together.” 

His heart began to beat furiously. 
“Thank you,’ said he. “I shall be 
there.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MUSICALE 


“Bonjour, cher monsieur.” 

Mariolle could not help remarking 
that it was no longer “cher ami” as at 
Auteuil, and the handclasp was brief, 
the greeting of a woman whose mind 
was preoccupied, taken up entirely with 
society interests. He went on into the 
salon, while Mme. de Burne advanced 
toward the beautiful Mme. de Prieur, 
whose extreme decolletage and sculp- 
turesque pretensions had earned for her 
the somewhat ironical nickname of “The 
Goddess.” She was married to a mem- 
ber of the Institute, of the Department 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 

“Ah! Mariolle,’ cried Lamarthe. 
“Where did you spring from? We all 
thought you were dead!” 

“I’m just back from a trip to Finis- 
terre.’ He went on to describe his 
imaginary tour, but the novelist inter- 
rupted him: 

“Do you know the Baronne de Fré- 
mines?” 

“No; only by sight, but I have heard 
a great deal about her. She’s very pe- 
culiar, is she not?” 

“The queen of madcaps, but with a 
bouquet of modernity that is simply 
delicious. Come and let me present 
you.” 

Taking him by the arm, she led him 
toward a young woman whom every 
one likened to a doll—a pale and ex- 
quisite little fair doll, invented and 
created by the devil himself expressly 
to bring about the damnation of big, 
bearded children. She had long, narrow 
eyes, cut a little obliquely, 4 la Chi- 


noise; flashes of blue enamel were 
visible through the eyelids—eyelids 
that very rarely opened wide, and, 
when they did, dropped again almost 
instantly, to veil the mystery that 
seemed to enshroud her. Her fair, silky 
hair shone with silvery reflections, and 
her delicate, thin-lipped mouth seemed 
designed by a miniaturist and chiselled 
by a sculptor. The voice that issued 
from it had crystalline vibrations; and 
the ideas, unexpected, sarcastic, origi- 
nal, mischievous, the cold destructive 
seduction, the complex tranquillity of 
this neurotic little being inspired those 
under her influence with stormy and 
violent passions. She was known to all 
Paris as the most extravagant mon- 
daine of society, also the wittiest, but 
no one really knew what she was, what 
she thought, what she did. Men in gen- 
eral were irresistibly captivated by her. 
Her husband was as insoluble an enigma 
as herself. Affable and lavish, he ap- 
peared to see nothing of what went on 
around him. Was he blind, or was he in- 
different or simply good-natured? Per- 
haps, indeed, there was nothing to see 
except eccentricities which no doubt he 
also found amusing as well as the rest. 
But there were sinister rumors afloat in 
regard to him; some went so far as to 
say that he profited by his wife’s dis- 
honor. 

Between Mme. de Burne and her 
existed mutual attraction and fierce 
jealousy, periods of intimacy, followed 
by crises of hostility. 

They would be friendly, then quarrel, 
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then seek each other again like profes- 
sional duellists who appreciate each 
other’s skill and wish for a combat to 
the death. Just about this time the 
baronne was triumphing; she had scored 
a victory, a signal victory. Lamarthe 
had succumbed to her charms; she had 
snatched him from her rival and en- 
listed him among the titled captives of 
her bow and spear. The novelist was 
épris—puzzled, charmed and stupefied 
by all that he had discovered in this 
sphinx, and he could do nothing but 
descant upon her charms to every one 
—a state of mind that had already given 
vise to no little gossip. 

At the moment that he was introduc- 
ing Mariolle to Mme. de Frémines 
Mme. de Burne shot a glance from the 
other end of the salon. Smiling, he 
murmured to his friend: 

“Look at the sovereign of these 
parts. She seems displeased.” 

André looked, but Mme. de Burne 
had turned to greet Massival just ap- 
pearing on the threshold. He was im- 
mediately followed by the Marquise de 
Bratiane, which caused Lamarthe to ob- 
serve: 

“Aha! we’re going to have a second 
rendering of ‘Didon.’ The first has just 
been enacted in the coupé of the mar- 
quise.”’ 

Mme. de Frémines added: 

“The collection of our friend De 
Burne is certainly losing its choicest 
jewels.” 

A rage against, a sort of hatred 
toward this woman took possession of 
Mariolle; also an irritation against so- 
ciety in general, against the life led by 
these people, their ideas, their tastes, 
their futile aims, their puerile amuse- 
ments. And so, profiting by the fact 


that Lamarthe had bent over to whis- 
per to the baronne, he turned on his 
heel and went away. 

The handsome Mme. de Prieur was 
standing alone a few paces away from 
him. He went to speak to her. Accord- 
ing to Lamarthe, this woman repre- 
sented the old type of femininity in this 
up-to-date clique. Young, tall, pretty, 
with very regular features and chestnut 
hair exhibiting gleams of red, her tran- 
quil and benign charm, her calm and 
skillful coquetry, her great desire to 
please disguised under an appearance 
of simple and sincere affection, had 
won her strong partisans, whom she 
was very careful to guard from the 
power of dangerous rivals. Her house 
was said to be the resort of a few inti- 
mates, who unanimously sang the 
praises of her husband. She and Mari- 
olle began to chat. She had a sincere 
admiration for this quiet, intelligent 
man who was so little spoken of and 
who was perhaps equal in intellect to — 
the others. 

Now the last guests began to come 
in. The portly Fresnel, out of breath, 
wiping with a last flourish of his hand- 
kerchief his perpetually moist and shiny 
forehead; Georges de Maltry, the mod- 
ern philosopher; then, together, the 
Baron de Gravil and the Comte de 
Marantin. M. de Pradon was assisting 
his daughter to receive. He was par- 
ticularly polite to Mariolle, but the 
latter with a heavy heart watched Mme. 
de Burne come and go, here and there, 
lavishing her attentions on everybody 
but himself, it seemed. Twice, it is 
true, she had flashed him from a dis- 
tance a rapid glance that seemed to 
say: “I am thinking of you,” but the 
impression was so fleeting that he was 
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not perfectly sure that he was not mis- 
taken. Then, besides, he could not help 
seeing that the ostentatious court that 
Lamarthe was paying to Mme. de Fré- 
mines irritated Mme. de Burne. 

“Tt is only pique,” he said to him- 
self, ‘the annoyance of a collector from 
whom a rare bibelot has been stolen.” 
But he suffered, notwithstanding, and 
all the more because he saw that she 
watched them incessantly in a furtive 
manner and that the sight of Mme. de 
Prieur and himself seated chatting to- 
gether did not appear to cause her the 
slightest uneasiness. This was because 
she was sure of him, while Lamarthe 
was escaping from her toils. Therefore, 
what was this love of theirs to her— 
this love born yesterday, which had 
obliterated all other impressions from 
his mind? 

M. de Pradon now asked for silence, 
and Massival opened the piano which 
Mme. de Bratiane was approaching, tak- 
ing off her gloves, for she was to voice 
the transports of “Didon,” when the 
door opened again and a young man 
appeared who attracted all eyes. He 
was tall and slight, with short, curly, 
fair hair and a most aristocratic ap- 
pearance. Even Mme. de Prieur seemed 
impressed. 

“Who is this?” asked Mariolle of 
her. 

“Why, don’t you know him? Count 
Rodolph de Bernhaus.” 

“Ah! the one who fought Sigismund 
Fabre?” 

“Ves,” 

This event had caused a great stir. 
The Comte de Bernhaus, of the Aus- 
trian Embassy, a diplomat with an illus- 
trious future awaiting him, an elegant 
Bismarck it was said, having heard at 


an official reception a scurrilous allusion 
to his sovereign, challenged the one who 
had made it, a celebrated fencer, and 
killed him in the duel. After this com- 
bat, the renown of the comte equalled 
that of Sarah Bernhardt, with this dif- 
ference that the name of the young 
diplomat was surrounded by a halo of 
poetic chivalry. In addition to this he 
was charming socially, an agreeable con- 
versationalist and thoroughly distingué. 

He sat down by Mme. de Burne with 
a most gallant air, and Massival took 
his place at the keyboard, up and down 
which his fingers roamed for some in- 
stants. Almost all the guests changed 
their seats, drawing close together so 
as to hear well and also command a 
good view of the singer. Lamarthe and 
Mariolle found themselves again shoul- 
der to shoulder. 

There was a profound silence, full of 
expectation, attention and respect; then 
the musicians began by a slow, a very 
slow succession of notes which seemed 
like a musical recital. There were 
pauses, light repetitions, a series of lit- 
tle phrases, at times languorous, at 
times nervous, even uneasy, but full of 
originality, it seemed to Mariolle. He 
could see a woman, the Queen of Car- 
thage, in all the plenitude of her youth 
and beauty, walking slowly on the sea- 
shore. He understood that she suffered, 
there was upon her soul the burden of 
a great misfortune, and he looked at- 
tentively at Mme. de Bratiane. Motion- 
less and pale, with her inky hair that 
looked as if it had been steeped in the 
Italian night, with her eyes looking 
straight in front of her, she stood wait- 
ing. There was in her strong, somewhat 
hard face, marked with eyes and eye- 
brows so dark that they looked like 
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black stains, in all her swarthy, power- 
ful and passionate countenance some- 
thing that thrilled the audience, a 
menace of a coming tempest, such as 
one descries in lowering skies. Swing- 
ing his head with its long hair, Massi- 
val continued the story of poignant sor- 
row that he was relating on the ivory 
keys. 

Suddenly a tremor seemed to con- 
vulse the frame of the singer. She 
opened her mouth and uttered a long 
and piercing wail of anguish. Not one 
of those shrieks of tragic despair that 
singers emit on the theatrical stage with 
dramatic gestures, neither was it one 
of those screams of love betrayed 
that bring down the house with ap- 
plause, but an indescribable cry, a cry 
of the flesh and not of the soul, like the 
howl of a mangled brute, the cry of ani- 
mal femininity deceived and forsaken. 
Then she grew silent and Massival 
again took up more vibrantly, more 
feelingly the history of that wretched 
queen abandoned by the man she loved. 

Once more the voice of the woman 
arose. She spoke now—spoke of the 
intolerable torture of loneliness, of her 
unappeasable craving for vanished 
caresses and the agony of knowing that 
he is gone forever. Her liquid and 
thrilling voice made every heart in that 
audience quiver. She seemed to suffer 
all that she described: to love, or, at 
least, to be capable of loving with a 
furious ardor, that swarthy Italian with 
her ebon hair. When she finished, her 
eyes were swimming in tears, and she 
wiped them away slowly. Lamarthe, 
bending toward Mariolle, quivering 
with the excited sensibility of an artist, 
said: 

“Dieu! How grand she is at this mo- 
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ment, mon cher: that is a woman— 
and the only one here!” 

Then, after a short pause, he added: 

“But who knows? It may all be just 
a mirage due to music. After all, noth- 
ing exists except illusion. But what an 
art—to be able to evoke illusion, that 
or any other form of illusion!” 

Then there came an intermission be- 
tween the first and second parts, and 
the compeser and his interpreter were 
warmly congratulated. Lamarthe espe- 
cially was very lavish with his compli- 
ments, and he was thoroughly sincere, 
as a man particularly able to feel and 
comprehend and one keenly susceptible 
to beauty expressed in each and every 
form. The manner in which he de- 
scribed to Mme. de Bratiane what he 
had felt in listening to her was so flat- 
tering that she flushed with pleasure, 
and the other women who were look- 
ing on conceived some spite | thereat. 
Very likely he was not unaware of the 
envy he was awakening in their breasts. 

When he returned to his place he 
perceived the Comte Rodolphe de Bern- 
haus sitting beside Mme. de Frémines. 
She looked as if she had begun at once 
confiding some secret to him, and they 
were smiling at each other as if en- 
chanted with their conversation. Mari- 
olle, more and more gloomy, was stand- 
ing near a door; the novelist joined him. 
The portly Fresnel, Georges de Maltry, 
the Baron de Gravil and the Comte de 
Marantin were all standing around 
Mme. de Burne, who was dispensing 
tea. She seemed encircled by a crown 
of worshippers. Lamarthe remarked 
this sarcastically to his friend, adding: 

“But a crown that has lost a jewel, 
and I would wager that she would 
gladly give all the diamonds of the 
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Rhine to recover the missing gem!” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Mari- 
olle. 

“Why, Bernhaus, the handsome, the 
irresistible, the incomprehensible, he 
for whom this féte was given, for 
whose sake was worked this miracle of 
getting Massival to induce his Floren- 
tine Dido to sing here.” 

André, although incredulous, felt a 
pang shoot through his heart. 

“Has she known him long?” he asked. 

“Oh, no! ten days at the most. But 
she has made herculean efforts during 
those days and shown herself a mas- 
terly tactician. If you had been here 
you would have laughed.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“She met him for the first time at 
Mme. de Frémines’. I was dining there 
that night. Bernhaus is very intimate 
there, as you may see—just look at 
him! Our beautiful friend, De Burne, at 
once started to work to conquer the 
redoubtable Austrian. She succeeded 
and she will continue to succeed, al- 
though the little Frémines is infinitely 
superior to her in impudence, in genuine 
indifference, and, perhaps, in perversity. 
Our friend, De Burne, is more skillful in 
coquetry, more womanly—I mean by 
that more modern-womanly; that is to 
say, irresistible through that artificial 
power of fascination which is to-day 
more effective than natural power to 
charm. It is not, accurately speaking, 
artificial, either; but esthetic, the pro- 
found feeling for the esthetic inherent 
in women. It is in this that her power 
consists. She knows her own powers 
thoroughly, because she pleases herself 
more than any one else, and she is never 
mistaken in the proper way in which 
to conquer a man.” 


“JT think you are exaggerating,” pro- 
tested Mariolle. “To me she has al- 
ways seemed very simple and nat- 
ural.” 

“That is because simplicity and nat- 
uralness are the best bait to use to at- 
tract you. However, I don’t wish to 
speak against her; I find her superior 
to almost all her associates. But, all 
the same, they are not women.” 

Some chords now struck by Massival 
called for silence; and Mme. de Bra- 
tiane sang the second part of ‘“‘Didon.” 
She was a superb Dido in her inter- 
pretation of physical passion and sen- 
sual despair. But Lamarthe never re- 
moved his eyes from the ¢éte-d-téte of 
Mme. de Frémines and the Comte de 
Bernhaus. As soon as the last chords of 
the piano were lost in the applause of 
the audience, he continued in an an- 
noyed tone as if he were arguing with 
an adversary: 

“No, they are not women. Even the 
best among them are conscienceless 
jades. The more I see of them the less 
I experience that sensation of sweet in- 
toxication which a true woman should 
awaken in a man. They do intoxicate 
us, it is true, but in exciting our nerves, 
for they are drugs! Oh, yes!—the taste 
is very nice—but the wine is not the 
real wine of other days. You see, my 
friend, women are created and put upon 
the earth for two things only—two 
things which alone can develop her true, 
her grand and excellent qualities—love 
and children. I am speaking like M. 
Prudhomme. Now, these women of to- 
day are incapable of loving, and they 
don’t wish to have children. When they 
do unfortunately become mothers, they 
regard it as a misfortune, a burden. The 
fact is they are monsters!” 
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Astounded at the violent expressions 
of the author and the fire flashing from 
his eyes, Mariolle asked: 

“Then why do you pass half your 
time tied to their apron strings?” 

“Why? why?” answered Lamarthe 
impetuously. “Because they interest me, 
And, besides, would you forbid a doc- 
tor to walk the hospitals? These women 
are my clinic!” 

This argument appeared to calm him. 
He went on: 

“And then I like them because they 
so thoroughly reflect this era. At  bot- 
tom I am scarcely more of a man than 
they are women. As soon as I begin 
to be attracted by one of them I cast 
about to discover what qualities she 
has that will repel me; in this way I 
am able to detach myself, just as a doc- 
tor takes poison so as to test an anti- 
dote. So I never get seriously entangled. 
I play the game just as well as any of 
them—perhaps better, and it helps me 
by supplying material for my books, 
while they derive no benefit whatever 
from it. How silly they are! What do 
they become in the end? Failures, noth- 
ing but failures, embittered by the 
lessening of their powers to attract as 
age creeps on.” 

Listening to him, Mariolle seemed to 
feel himself a prey to depression—a de- 
pression like that felt after a long suc- 
cession of dark, rainy days. He knew 
perfectly well that the man of letters 
was not far wrong in his premises, but 
he could not admit that he was entirely 
correct. So, with some irritation, he 
argued with him not so much to defend 
women as to make contemporary litera- 
ture responsible for their apparent de- 
cadence: 

“In the era when novelists and poets 


set forth exalted and idealistic work,” 
said he, “work calculated to stimulate 
the imagination, women sought and be- 
lieved they found in life the reflection 
of that which they had found in fiction 
and poetry. To-day you persist in sup- 
pressing all poetical and romantic por- 
trayal and create only works setting 
forth disillusionizing realism. Now, my 
dear fellow, love being dead in fiction 
is the cause of its death in our midst. 
You were the inventors of the ideals, 
and they believed in your inventions. At 
present you are the creators of realism, 
and, following in your wake, they have 
begun to believe in the vulgarity of 
everything.” 

Lamarthe, who greatly enjoyed lit- 
erary discussion, was beginning a dis- 
sertation when Mme. de Burne came 
up. This was decidedly one of her best 
days. She was dressed to delight the 
eye, and wore the challenging and as- 
sertive air that the consciousness of a 
struggle always gave her. She seated 
herself. 

“This is what I like—to surprise two 
men who are talking and not talking 
for me,” she said. “What are you dis- 
cussing?” 

Without embarrassment and in a2 
tone of gallant raillery Lamarthe re- 
vealed to her the question at issue. 
Then he resumed the argument with 
the added fervor due to her presence. 
She became interested at once in the 
subject and took up the cudgels for the 
modern woman with much wit and 
cleverness. She interpolated remarks, 
incomprehensible to the novelist, on the 
fidelity and attachment of which the 
most flirtatious could be capable, and 
Mariolle’s heart beat high. When she 
had left them to go and sit by Mme. de 
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Frémines, who had persistently detained 
the comte, Lamarthe and Mariolle, 
charmed by her feminine cleverness 
and grace, declared to each other that 
she was incontestably an _ exquisite 
woman. 

“Now, look at her!” exclaimed the 
"novelist. 

It was the great passage at arms. 
What were they talking of now, the 
comte and the two women? Mme. de 
Burne had arrived at the psychological 
moment, when the téte-d-téte, too pro- 
longed even for people who were épris, 
was becoming wearisome; and she broke 
in with an indignant air, repeating what 
she had heard Lamarthe say. It was 
very applicable to Mme. de Frémines; 
moreover, it had just been uttered by 
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her most recent victim: the Comte de 
Bernhaus was an exceptionally quick- 
witted man, who would immediately 
grasp the whole situation. At once the 
argument grew animated. Then the host- 
ess called Lamarthe and Mariolle over 
to take part; and the discussion waxing 
warmer, she insisted on everybody join- 
ing in. 

So a lively war of words ensued, every 
one contributing his or her convictions, 
and Mme. de Burne, allowing a per- 
haps slightly insincere touch of senti- 
ment to soften her bright sayings, con- 
trived to be the wittiest and most bril- 
liant of all, for this was most indisput- 
ably a day of success for her, when 
she appeared cleverer, livelier and pret- 
tier than ever before. 


CHAPTER VII 


DOUBTS 


As soon as André Mariolle had left 
Mme. de Burne, the incisive charm of 
her presence vanished. He felt within 
and around himself, in his flesh, his 
soul, in the air, in the entire world a 
sort of disappearance of that happiness 
in living that had recently animated and 
sustained him. 

What had happened? Nothing—al- 
most nothing. She had been charming 
to him at the end of that reception, 
telling him in one or two eloquent 
glances: “For me you are the only per- 
son here.” And yet he felt that he had 
made discoveries’in regard to her that 
he would have liked to ignore. They 
amounted to nothing, that is, almost 


nothing; and still he felt stunned, like 
a man who has surprised his mother 
or his father in a doubtful action, when 
he learned that during these twenty 
days, the twenty days which he had be- 
lieved given up, devoted entirely by 
her as they had been by him, minute 
by minute, to the new and intense en- 
joyment of their love, she had resumed 
the tenor of her former existence: made 
many calls, plans, projects, recom- 
menced those detestable struggles for 
supremacy with her rivals, pursued men, 
received adulation with delight and dis- 
played all her allurements to others be- 
sides himself. Already; she had done 
all this already! 
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If it had been later, he would not 
have minded so much. He knew the 
world, the ways of women of society, 
their sentiments, their habits; he was 
too intelligent to have been exacting or 
unduly anxious. She was beautiful, made 
to please, to receive homage and listen 
to compliments. From among all her 
admirers she had chosen him, boldly, 
royally. He would have remained, he 
still remained all the same, the grate- 
ful slave of her caprices and the re- 
signed spectator of her life as a bril- 
liant woman. But he suffered within— 
in that dark cavern in the innermost 
recesses of the soul where our keenest 
susceptibles lie hidden. He was wrong 
doubtless; he always had been at fault 
in this manner ever since he could re- 
member. He was too highly strung for 
comfort in his relations with other 
people; his soul was too thin-skinned. 
This was why he had always led so 
isolated a life; he dreaded contact and 
consequent jarring. In that it was he 
that was wrong, not others, for this 
dread of being jarred proceeds from a 
person’s incapability of making allow- 
ances; from being unable to endure in 
others qualities not existing in oneself. 
However, he could not alter the pitch 
to which his sensibilities were keyed. 

Certainly he had no reason to re- 
proach Mme. de Burne. If she had 
insisted on his keeping away from her 
salon and remaining hidden during all 
those days, it was in order to prevent 
suspicion, to elude surveillance, to be 
more safely his in the future. Then 
why this pain gnawing at his heart? 
Ah, why, indeed? Because he had 
thought her entirely his, and now-he 
had discovered that he never could 
seize and hold as his own the entire 
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personality of this woman: that be- 
longed to everybody. 

He knew also, none better, that life 
is made up of approximations; up to 
now he had been resigned to this, hid- 
ing his discontent under a veil of distant 
reserve. But this time he had hoped 
that he would. attain that which he had 
ceaselessly but vainly expected; that he 
would possess the woman he loved in 
her entirety: but to possess anything 
in its entirety is not given to any one 
on this earth. His evening was a mel- 
ancholy one, but he tried to console 
himself by finding reasons to account 
for the painful impression he had car- 
ried away. When he was in bed this 
impression, instead of diminishing, deep- 
ened, and, as he never allowed any 
impulse of his soul to remain unana- 
lyzed, he began to look for the source 
of this new uneasiness. It came, went 
away and came again, like little gusts of 
icy wind, awakening in his being a suf- 
fering, as yet indefinite and vague, but 
as dispiriting in its effect as those 
twinges of neuralgia brought on by a 
sudden draught of cold air—twinges 
that foretell a coming siege of agony. 

Above all, he knew that he was 
jealous—jealous not only as a passion- 
ate lover, but as a man in possession 
of the object of his desire. As long 
as he had not seen her surrounded by 
other men, this sensation had remained 
dormant, although he had felt aware of 
its existence and had foreseen its awak- 
ening; but he had expected the awak- 
ening to be altogether different. 

He doubted her instinctively, with 
an impulse of distrust that was tingling 
in his veins even more than influencing 
his thoughts; the almost physical dis- 
comfort of a man who is not sure of 
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the fidelity of his consort. Then the 
doubt began to crystallize into suspicion. 

After all, what was he to her? Her 
first lover or her tenth? The direct 
successor to M. de Burne, the husband, 
or the successor to Lamarthe, Massival 
and Georges de Maltry and the prede- 
cessor, perhaps, of the Comte de Bern- 
haus? What did he know of her? That 
she was radiantly pretty, surpassingly 
chic, intelligent, bright and witty, but 
fickle, easily turned aside, wearied or 
disgusted; in love with herself far more 
than with anything or any body else, 
and an insatiable coquette. Had she 
had a lover or lovers before him? If 
she had not, would she have given her- 
self up to him with such callousness 
or have entered his room so audaciously 
that night at the hotel? Or would she 
have agreed so readily to the rendez- 
vous at Auteuil? Before consenting to 
go there she had simply asked a few 
questions, the questions that would oc- 
cur to a prudent and_ experienced 
woman. He had answered circumspectly, 
like a man accustomed to such adven- 
tures, and she had said “‘yes,” com- 
pletely reassured, knowing it was all 
right from knowledge gained at earlier 
rendezvous. 

He recalled how she had rapped with 
discreet authoritativeness at that little 
door behind which he stood with wildly 
beating heart; how she had entered 
without any perceptible emotion, only 
exhibiting anxiety as to whether she 
were likely to be recognized by those 
living in the neighboring houses; how 
she had seemed immediately at home 
in that house leased and furnished pur- 
posely for their meetings. No woman, 
it seemed to him, however bold, su- 
perior to moral conventions, disdainful 


of prejudice, could have been so thor- 
oughly unmoved at a first rendezvous. 
Mental worry, physical hesitation, the 
instinctive dread of new paths, would 
she not have experienced all these had 
she not been a little practiced in this 
kind of adventure and if custom had 
not worn the bloom from her natural 
modesty? 

With that irritating, intolerable fever 
that agitation of mind produces Mari- 
olle tossed and turned in his bed, car- 
ried away by one dominating idea, like 
a man who imagines he is slipping down 
a precipice. He tried to arrest the course 
and break the thread of his thoughts; 
he tried to call up reassuring ideas and 
common sense arguments, but the germ 
of fear was there, and he could not 
prevent its leavening his imagination. 

Still, what had he to reproach her 
with? Nothing more than being dif- 
ferent from himself, not comprehending 
life as he did and not having the same 
degree of sensibility that characterized 
him. 

As soon as he awoke next morning 
the desire to see her again, to fortify by 
her presence his confidence in her came 
upon him like hunger, and he awaited 
the suitable moment to make her his 
first official visit. When she saw him 
enter her little drawing-room, where, 
seated alone, she was writing letters, 
she came toward him with outstretched 
hands. 

“Ah! good-day, cher ami!” she cried, 
with so bright and sincere an expression 
of joy that all the odious thoughts 
whose shadows still darkened his being 
took flight at the sight. He sat down 
near her and began to speak at once 
of the manner in which he loved her, 
for now they were not in the same 
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position in regard to each other as 
before. In tender words he made her 
understand that there exist on the face 
of the earth two kinds of lovers: those 
who desire like madmen and on the 
morrow of their triumph grow cool and 
those whose chains possession only riv- 
ets closer; in whom sensual love, inter- 
mingled with the immaterial, inexpress- 
ible appeal that. the heart of such a 
man sends out to the woman he desires, 
brings about complete and torturing 
subjugation. Torturing? Yes, it is al- 
ways torturing, no matter how happy 
the lover may be, for nothing, not even 
in the most intimate moments, ever 
completely slakes the thirst for Her 
that men carry in their hearts. 

Mme. de Burne listened, charmed, 
grateful and delighted. She grew ex- 
cited listening to him, just as one grows 
excited at a theatre watching an actor 
play his part with consummate skill, 
so that the role awakens an echo in 
one’s own life. An echo was, in fact, 
awakened in her; and the echo was 
that of a sincere passion, but the pas- 
sion did not exist in her heart. How- 
ever, she felt glad to have evoked that 
sentiment, glad, too, that she had evoked 
it in a man capable of so exquisitely 
expressing it; a man who pleased her 
thoroughly and to whom she was truly 
attached, of whom she felt the need 
more and more, not physically, but to 
gratify her mysterious, feminine person- 
ality, eager for tenderness, homage and 
conquest—so glad that she wished to 
embrace him, to tender him her lips, 
everything, so that he might continue 
to adore her like that. 

She answered him artlessly and with- 
out prudery, with the tactful skill pe- 
culiar to some women, indicating to him 
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that he also had made great progress 
in her heart. And in the salon, where 
by chance that~-day no one came to 
disturb them till twilight, they remained 
téte-d-téte together, dwelling on the 
same topic, caressing each other with 
words which did not carry the same 
meaning to their two souls. Lamps had 
just been brought when Mme. de Bra- 
tiane appeared. Mariolle got up to leave. 
As Mme. de Burne accompanied him 
into the first salon, he asked her: 

“When shall I meet you there?” 

“Shall we say Friday?” 

“Ves. What time?” 

“The same—three o’clock.” 

“Till Friday, then, adieu. I adore 
you.” 

During the two days of expectation 
that separated him from this meeting, 
he discovered, he experienced the sensa- 
tion of loneliness as he had never ex- 
perienced it before. He needed the pres- 
ence-of a woman, and nothing but this 
imperative need existed on earth for 
him; and as this woman was quite near 
to him, and nothing but social conven- 
tions prevented him from going to her 
at any moment, he grew exasperated in 
his solitude at the slow passing of time, 
at the utter impossibility of performing 
an action thoroughly feasible. 

He arrived at the rendezvous three 
hours too soon; but awaiting there where 
she would come pleased him and soothed 
his nerves, after having suffered so long 
in awaiting her mentally in places where 
she did not come. 

Installing himself near the door long 
before the clock struck, he began to 
tremble with impatience as soon as the 
hour rang out. He waited on, and then 
the quarter-past sounded out. He looked 
up and down the little street cautiously, 
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but it was empty from end to end. 

The minutes crawled by with tortur- 
ing slowness. He drew out his watch 
continually, and when the hand arrived 
at the half-past, he felt in his soul the 
- impression of having been standing in 
_ that spot an incalculable time. Then he 
heard a light foot on the pavement, and 
the little taps given by a gloved hand 
on the door made him forget his anguish 
and overflow with gratitude toward her. 

A little out of breath, she asked: 

“Am I very late?” 

“No, not very.” 

“Just imagine, I had hard work to 
get away at all. My house was full 
of people, and I scarcely knew how to 
get rid of them. Teli me, are you here 
under your real name?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“So that I may be able to send you 
a despatch if I am prevented from 
coming.” 

“I am supposed to be M. Nicolle.” 

“All right. I shan’t forget. Dieu! how 
lovely it is in this garden!” 

The flowers, coaxed, renewed, multi- 
plied by the gardener, who found that 
he had to do with a customer who paid 
liberally and never haggled, stretched 
all along the garden in five great, varie- 
gated, odorous stripes. Stopping in front 
of a bench near a basket of helio- 
trope: 

“Let us sit here,” she said. “I have 
a funny story to tell you.” 

Then she related him a piece of gos- 
sip so fresh that she was still quite 
excited over it. It seems that Mme. 
Massival, the former mistress of the 
artist, whom he had married, exasper- 
ated with jealousy, had got into Mme. 
de Bratiane’s house in the midst of a 
soirée, when the singer was singing, 
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accompanied by the composer. There she 
had made a frightful scene, to the fury 
of the Italian and the surprise and joy 
of the guests. Massival, almost crazy, 
tried to get her away, but his wife 
slapped his face, pulled out handfuls 
of his hair and beard, bit him and tore 
his clothes. He was helpless in her 
clutches, but Lamarthe and two serv- 
ants came to his rescue and managed 
to get him away from the claws and 
teeth of the infuriated woman. 

Calm was only restored, however, 
after the departure of the married pair. 
Ever since the musician had been in- 
visible, while the novelist went about 
relating his experience in a most witty 
and amusing manner. 

Mme. de Burne was quite upset about 
it, so much so that she could talk of 
nothing else. The names of Massival 
and Lamarthe returning constantly to 
her lips irritated Mariolle. 

“Vou have just heard this?” he 
asked. 

“Ves, of course—about an hour ago 
—scarcely an hour.” 

He thought bitterly: “And this is 
what made her late!” 

Then he asked: “Shall we go in?” 

Absent-minded and docile, she re- 
plied: “Oh, certainly.” 

When an hour later she had left 
him, for she said she was in a hurry, 
he went back alone into the little, soli- 
tary house and sat down in a low chair 
in their room. The impression of having 
no more possessed this woman than if 
she had not come at all seemed to 
create a black hole in his soul, his 
being, into whose depths he gazed. 
He saw nothing; he understood noth- 
ing; he seemed to comprehend noth- 
ing any more. If she had not eluded 
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his kisses, she had at any rate eluded 
the embrace of his tenderness by a mys- 
terious unwillingness to belong to him. 
She had not refused to come; she had 
not stayed away. But it appeared to him 
that her heart had not come there with 
her: it had stayed away far off, roam- 
ing about, amused by trifles. He now 
perceived clearly that already he loved 
her with his senses as much as with 
his soul, perhaps more. The disappoint- 
ment of his futile caresses inspired him 


with a frenzied desire to rush after 
her and fetch her back. But what would 
be the use, since her fickle mind was 
set on other matters that- day? He 
would have to wait for the whim of 
love to come to his changeable mistress 
just as other caprices did. He went home 
slowly, very tired, with heavy steps, his 
eyes fixed on the pavement. And he 
remembered that they had made no 
rendezvous for the future—neither at 
her house nor anywhere else. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REVIVING HOPE 


Untit the beginning of the winter 
she remained faithful to their tryst— 
faithful but not prompt. During the 
first three months she often came late 
—generally from three-quarters of an 
hour to two hours after the time as- 
signed. As the autumn rains often forced 
Mariolle to wait under his umbrella 
behind the garden door, shivering, his 
feet in the mud, he had a sort of little 
kiosk built of wood with a porch, be- 
hind this door, so as not to risk a 
wetting at each of these rendezvous. 
The trees were bare now, and the roses 
and other summer flowers were replaced 
by great masses of white, pink, violet, 
purple and yellow  chrysanthemums, 
emitting a slightly acrid and balsamic 
odor that conveyed a sort of melancholy 
suggestion of autumn. In front of the 
cottage some rare flowers formed a 
great Maltese cross with their delicate 
shades. Mariolle never could pass this 
plot without a pain at the heart, at 


the thought that this cross seemed to 
indicate a tomb. Many a long hour he 
passed in the little kiosk behind the 
garden door. The rain would patter on 
the roof, then run along its edge and 
drip down; and at every vigil in the 
chapel consecrated to Expectation he 
would go over the same arguments, call 
up the same hopes, anxieties and dis- 
couraging thoughts. For it was one 
continued struggle, an unforeseen, inces- 
sant struggle, desperate, exhausting, a 
struggle with something which perhaps 
did not exist—the love of this woman. 

How bizarre their meetings were! 
Sometimes she would arrive laughing, 
full of gossip, and would sit down 
without taking off her hat or veil or 
even kissing him. She did not often 
remember to kiss nowadays; her head 
was full of interesting preoccupations, 
far more delightful than the wish to 
offer her lips to those of a lover inspired 
by ardent passion. He would sit by her. 
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his heart overflowing with burning words 
which found no utterance; he would 
listen to and answer her, and, while 
seeming to be deeply engrossed in all 
she was telling him, would try at times 
to take her hand, which she would give 
_ him without observing that she did so, 
in a cool and friendly manner. 

At other times she would seem ten- 
derer and more loving; watching her 
intently, with the eyes of a lover who 
is conscious of possessing a portion only 
of his mistress’ heart, Mariolle saw per- 
fectly well that this comparatively af- 
fectionate demeanor proceeded from her 
having that day encountered no par- 
ticular distraction or excitement to oc- 

_cupy her mind. Her continual delays 
also proved to Mariolle how little she 
cared for these meetings. One always 
hastens toward that which one desires; 
but every pretext is seized with read- 
iness to postpone the hour for a dis- 
agreeable duty. A singular comparison 
occurred to him in connection with this. 
During the summer the desire for his 
cold plunge made him hurry his daily 
toilet, while in frosty weather he wel- 
comed anything that happened to delay 
his arrival at the baths. That rendez- 
vous at Auteuil, it seemed to him, must 
be for her what his winter douches 
were to him. 

After a while she assigned the dates 
for their meetings at longer and longer 
intervals, and then would often post- 
pone them to the next day, sending a 
dispatch at the last moment, pleading 
lame excuses that she thought would be 
acceptable, but which threw him into 
nervous, mental and physical excite- 
ment. If she had shown decided cold- 
ness, shown that she was bored by the 
passion which she saw and felt con- 
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stantly increasing, he would probably 
have been at first angry, then offended, 
then discouraged, and finally appeased. 
On the contrary, however, she appeared 
fonder of him than ever, flattered by 
his love, more anxious to retain it, 
and she continued to show him a pref- 
erence that began to arouse the jealousy 
of all her other admirers. She never 
could see him often enough at her 
house, and the same telegram that would 
postpone the rendezvous would always 
pressingly invite him to dinner or to 
spend the evening with her. At first he 
took these invitations as meant for a 
salve after the disappointment, but at 
last he came to understand that she 
very much liked to have him with her: 
that she needed his words of admira- 
tion, his glances of love, the discreetly 
caressing atmosphere of his presence. 
She needed him just as any idol needs 
worshippers in order to become a god: 
in the empty chapel it is only a piece 
of carved wood, but let even one de- 
votee enter, prostrate himself and pray 
and the piece of wood is transformed 
into a god equal to Allah, or Brahma. 
Mme. de Burne felt herself born to 
fill the réle of a fetish; fitted by nature 
to triumph over men by virtue of her 
beauty, grace, charm and coquetry, she 
was preeminently a sort of human god- 
dess, delicate, disdainful, exacting and 
haughty, exalted and apotheosized by 
the incense of men. 

She manifested her predilection and 
affection for Mariolle almost openly, 
careless of what people would say; per- 
haps with a secret desire to inflame and 
exasperate her other adorers. He was 
almost always to be found at her house, 
generally in the big fauteuil that La- 
marthe called “the pulpit,” and she ex- 
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perienced sincere pleasure in remaining 
entire evenings alone with him, chatting 
and listening to him talk. She enjoyed 
his intimacy in which he revealed his 
soul, this contact with a cultivated man 
of superior mind who belonged to her 
as absolutely as the little bibelots scat- 
tered about her salons. She also revealed 
to him much of her inner life, her 
thoughts, in these confidences that are 
as sweet. to give as to receive; feeling 
herself more open with him, franker, 
more sincere, than with any other per- 
son, and loved him the more accord- 
ingly. With him, also, she experienced 
that impulse, inherent in many women, 
to impart some of their most intimate 
personality, to confide all that was pos- 
sible of her inner self, a thing she 
had never before felt impelled to do. 
In her eyes this appeared a great deal 
for her to do, but to him it seemed 
little; he longed for, he hoped for, 
the great final abandonment of her soul 
to him, a gift she had never yet be- 
stowed in answer to his caresses. As 
to caresses, she seemed to regard them 
as useless, tiresome even. She submit- 
ted to them not indifferently, but with 
quickly following weariness, the wear- 
iness succeeded by ennui. Even the 
slightest caresses seemed to fatigue and 
unnerve her. For instance, when in talk- 
ing together, he would take one of her 
hands and hold it in his, and kiss the 
fingers one after the other as if they 
were bonbons, she would always seem 
anxious to get it away, and all up his 
arm he could feel the effort she made 
of withdrawal. When at the end of his 
visits, he would impress on her neck, 
between the collar of her dress and the 
little fluffy curls at the nape of her 
neck, a long kiss, which sought the 
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aroma of her body through the folds 
of material covering it, she invariably 
made a slight retreating movement, and 
he could detect an almost imperceptible 
shrinking of her skin under his lips. 

All these signs pierced him like stabs 
from a knife; and he would leave her 
presence with: wounds that bled cease- 
lessly in his hours of solitude. How was 
it that she had not had at least that 
period of intoxication that in almost 
every woman follows voluntary aban- 
donment of herself to a lover? This 
interval, often short and often followed 
by fatigue and disgust, is very rarely 
missing altogether. This mistress had 
made of him not a lover, but a sort 
of intelligent associate. Still, what had 
he to complain of? Those who give 
themselves in their entirety perhaps had 
not so much to give. 

He did not pity himself, he only 
feared: he feared that other, the one 
who would come all at once, met to- 
day or to-morrow, artist, society man, 
officer, strolling player, it did not mat- 
ter who, born to please this woman, 
who would please her because he was 
born for that purpose: the one who 
would arouse in her for the first time 
the imperious desire to love. Already 
he was jealous of the future, just as 
he had been jealous of the unknown 
past, and just as all the intimates were 
jealous of him. Some believed he was 
her lover; others, following Lamarthe’s 
opinion, thought she was simply amus- 
ing herself, driving him insane, just 
to annoy and exasperate them—but 
nothing more serious. Her father was 
disturbed and made remarks to her that 
were received with hauteur, and the 
more people talked, the more she per- 
sisted in testifying openly her prefer- 
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ence for Mariolle by departing from the 
prudent circumspection that had always 
regulated her life. 

He, however, growing uneasy over the 
murmurs of suspicion, spoke of them 
to her: 

“What does it matter to me?” she 
asked. 

“But, if you really loved me—~ 

“Do I not love you, mon ami?” 

“Yes, and no. You love me very 
much at home, in your own house— 
and very little elsewhere. I should pre- 
fer the contrary for my own sake— 
and for yours, too.” 

She began to laugh, and answered: 

“One can do but one’s best!” 

“Oh, if you knew!” he answered; 
“how hard I try to make you love me! 
But the more I try, the more it seems 
to me that I am trying to seize some- 
thing intangible, to clasp a statue of 
ice that gradually melts away in my 
arms.” 

She scarcely answered, rather dislik- 
ing the subject, and put on that distrait 
look that she wore so often at Auteuil. 
He did not dare to pursue the theme, 
but gazed at her as one sees amateurs 
at museums gaze at objects that they 
long to carry away with them. 

His days, his nights, now contained 
for him only hours of suffering, for 
he lived with the fixed idea that she 
was his, yet not his, captive yet free, 
in his hold, yet out of his grasp. He 
lived about her and near to her, and 
did not reach her, and he loved her 
with all the unsatisfied hunger of his 
body and soul. Just as he had done 
at the foreshadowing of their liaison, 
he began to write letters to her. By 
means of pen and ink he had succeeded 
in overthrowing her virtue—perhaps by 
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the same means he would be able to 
overcome this new and secret resistance. 

Making fewer visits to her house, 
he repeated in almost daily letters the 
inanity of his effort to make her love 
him. Occasionally, when he had been 
specially eloquent, passionate, grief- 
stricken, she would vouchsafe an an- 
swer. Her letters dated for effect ““Mid- 
night,” “One a.m.,” “Two a.M.,” etc., 
were bright, terse, well-expressed, en- 
couraging, and yet disheartening to him. 
She reasoned clearly, wrote wittily, and 
even with imagination. But in vain he 
read and reread them; in vain he pro- 
nounced them just, intelligent, well- 
expressed, graceful and satisfying to 
his vanity as a man. They did not come 
from the heart; they did not really 
satisfy any more than did the kisses 
given in the cottage of Auteuil. 

He could not at first understand how 
this was; but by dint of reading them 
over and over he came to see the 
reason. It is by studying their writings 
that one contrives most thoroughly to 
understand people. Words spoken daz- 
zle and deceive because we watch the 
eyes and the lips of the utterer: the 
eyes and the lips please and allure, 
but the black words on the white paper 
betray the naked soul. 

Men succeed by the cunning use of 
thetoric, by professional dexterity, by 
practice in using the pen continually in 
the affairs of life, in being able to 
disguise their true natures in what they 
express on paper, either in impersonal, 
utilitarian or literary prose. But women 
rarely write except to speak of them- 
selves, and they put a little of their 
personality into every word. They know 
no tricks of style, and they betray them- 
selves by the naiveté of their expres- 
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sions. He called to mind the corres- 
pondence of celebrated women: how 
clearly the writers had revealed them- 
selves, the pedants, the witty women, 
the sentimental ones. 

What was most striking in Mme. de 
Burne’s letters was the utter absence 
of sensibility. This woman could think; 
but she could not feel. He recalled 
letters he had had from other women, 
for he had had many. A little bour- 
geoise, met during his travels, and with 
whom he had contracted a liaison that 
lasted three months, used to write him 
delicious, vibrant letters, full of de- 
lightful and unexpected turns. He had 
often been astonished at the flexibility, 
the vivid elegance, the variety of her 
style. How did she come by it? Simply 
through her capacity for feeling—noth- 
ing more. A woman does not elaborate 
her periods; emotion, pure emotion, 
dictates her phrases: she uses no dic- 
tionary. When she feels strongly she 
writes expressively, without any trouble, 
or any studied elegance, aided by the 
sincerity of her nature. 

The sincerity of Mme. de Burne’s 
nature came to her assistance, and she 
wrote the letters of a clever and ami- 
able woman: Mariolle tried to discover 
more than this by reading between the 
lines, but there was nothing more to 
find. How was it she had found so 
little to send him? For her he had 
found words like burning coals drop- 
ping from his pen. 

When his valet brought him his 
mail, Mariolle’s eyes always searched 
among the letters for the longed-for 
handwriting. When he had found 1b, 
an involuntary emotion would surge 
up in his heart, making it throb wildly; 
he always took this letter first, and 
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would dwell on the address before 
tearing open the envelope. What would 
she say? Would the word “love” be 
there? She had never yet used that 
word without adding “well” or “very 
much”; “I love you well,” or “I love 
you very much.” How thoroughly he 
was used to this formula that lost all 
power by using additional words! Can 
there be much or little in loving? 

To love “very much” is to love poor- 
ly: one “loves’—that is all—it cannot 
be modified or completed without being 
nullified. It is a short word, but it 
contains all: it means the body, the 
soul, the life, the entire being. We 
feel it as we feel the warmth of the 
blood, we breathe it as we breathe the 
air, we carry it in ourselves as we carry 
our thoughts. Nothing more exists for 
us. It is not a word; it is an inex- 
pressible state indicated by four let- 
ters. Mariolle had become the victim 
of this little verb; and his eye ran 
along the lines trying to decipher in 
them some revelation of tenderness re- 
sembling his own. He certainly found 
enough to justify him in saying: “She 
loves me well,” but never what would 
enable him to cry: “She loves me!” 
Her letters continued the pretty and 
poetical romance begun at Mont St. 
Michel; it was literature relating to 
love, but it was not love. 

When he had finished reading and re- 
reading her letters he would put the 
cherished sheets carefully in a drawer, 
and sit down in his easy-chair, where 
he passed many hours devoted to sad 
thoughts. 

After a while she wrote but rarely, 
tired no doubt of repeating the same 
things over and over. Besides, she was 
undergoing a sort of social crisis that 
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André had felt approaching, with that 
increase of suffering which the slightest 
disagreeable incident will produce in 
troubled souls. It was a winter of fétes. 
Paris was in the grip of a whirlwind 
of pleasure: all night long, fiacres and 
coupés rolled along the streets, with 
apparitions of white-clad women be- 
hind their windows. Nothing was spoken 
of but comedies, balls, matinées and 
soirées. It was like an epidemic of 
pleasure attacking all classes of society, 
and Mme. de Burne did not escape the 
contagion. 

It began with her by a success at- 
tained at a ballet performed at the 
Austrian Embassy. Through the inter- 
vention of the Comte de Bernhaus, re- 
lations had been established between 
Mme. de Burne and the ambassador’s 
wife, the Princess de Malten, who had 
taken a violent fancy to her. They be- 
came intimate friends in a short time, 
and by this means Mme. de Burne 
obtained the entrée to the most ex- 
clusive circle of diplomatic and aristo- 
cratic society. Her grace, beauty and 
intelligence, her rare wit, soon enabled 
her to make good her footing there; 
she became the fashion, and soon the 
carriages of the élite found the way 
to her door. Every Monday a long 
file of them with armorial bearings 
emblazoned on their doors stood along 
the sidewalk in the Rue du Général 
Foy, and her servants, losing their 
heads, confused duchesses with mar- 
chionesses, countesses with baronesses, 
in announcing the high-sounding names 
at the door of the salon. 

Mme. de Burne was enraptured. The 
compliments and invitations lavished on 
her, the homage tendered, the feeling 
of having become one of that elect 


band, flattered and adored by all Paris, 
the joy of seeing herself petted, ad- 
mired, sought everywhere inspired in 
her an intense spirit of snobbishness. 

Her artistic clan rose:in revolt; and 
this bond of common feeling brought 
about an intimate alliance among the 
band of friends. Even Fresnel was wel- 
comed into the body corporate: he was 
enrolled and became a force in the 
league of which Mariolle was the head, 
the others well knowing the influence 
he wielded with her, and the friend- 
ship she entertained for him. But he 
could do nothing except look on help- 
lessly at her floating joyously away on 
the tide of popularity and society, like 
a boy gazing aloft at his red balloon 
that has broken away and is mount- 
ing toward the clouds. 

He felt that that great and secret 
happiness which he had never entirely 
despaired of was. now drifting away 
from him foreyer. He was jealous of 
everything and everybody, of men, of 
women, of inanimate things. He de- 
tested all that pertained to the life 
she was now leading, all the people she 
met, all the fétes she attended, the 
balls, the concerts, the theatres, for 
each took a portion of her being, and 
they absorbed her days and nights. 
This fierce resentment corroded his 
soul; his health began to suffer, and 
his altered appearance struck Mme. de 
Burne, who asked him: 

“What is the matter with you? You 
are changed: you have got so thin!” 

“The matter is that I love you too 
much,” he replied. 

She flashed him a grateful glance, 
murmuring: 

“One cannot love too much, mon 
ami!” 
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“Do I hear you say that?” 

“Why, of course!” 

“You do not comprehend that I am 
dying of loving you in vain!” 

“In the first place, you do not love 
me in vain; and, in the second, people 
do not die of love. To sum up, all my 
friends are jealous of you, which proves 
that you cannot be so very badly treated 
by me.” 

“You do not understand,” he said, 
taking her hand. 

“Yes, I do; I understand you very 
well.” 

“You understand the desperate ap- 
peal that I am continually addressing 
to your heart?” 

“Yes, I understand it, and it causes 
me much pain, for I love you enormous- 
ly. But then fe 

“Well?” 

“You see, you keep saying to :ne: 
‘Be like me; think,- feel and express 
yourself as I do.’ But I can’t, my poor 
boy. I am as I am. You will have 
to accept me as God made me, since 
I have given myself to you, a thing 
which I do not regret, which I have 
never desired to retract, for you are to 
me dearer than any being that I have 
ever met.” 

“You do not love me!” 

“IT love you with all the power of 
loving that is in me. If the power is 
not greater than it is, is it my fault?” 

“If I felt sure of the truth of what 
you say, I should be able to content 
myself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that I believe you to be 
capable of loving more intensely, but 
that I also believe myself incapable 
of evoking a real feeling of love in 
you.” 
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“You are mistaken, mon ami. You 
are more to me than any one has ever 
yet been or ever will be. I believe this 
absolutely, at least. When with you I 
possess the great merit of being truth- 
ful, of being sincere, of not simulating 
what you would desire me to feel: many 
women are not so sincere as this. Now, 
allow me credit for this, do not excite 
yourself, do not get overstrung; try to 
feel confidence in my affection, which 
is entirely and truly yours.” 

He murmured, realizing how far apart 
they were from each other: “Oh, what 
a peculiar way of understanding and 
speaking of love! For you, I am simply 
a person whom you desire to have often 
seated in a chair near you. For me, 
you are the entire world. I know only 
you, I feel only you, I want only you.” 

She smiled benignly and said: 

“T know it, I guess it, I comprehend 
it. I am delighted at it, and say: ‘Love 
me always as much as that if you can, 
for this is my greatest happiness, but 
do not compel me to act a farce which 
would be unworthy of us both.’ For 
some time now I have been anticipat- 
ing this crisis, and I feel it keenly, 
for I am deeply attached to you, but 
I cannot bend my nature and make it 
like yours. Take me just as I am.” 

“Have you ever experienced a feel- 
ing, for even a day, an hour, that you 
could love me differently?” he asked 
all at once. 

She was nonplussed, and reflected for 
some minutes. He waited in anguish of 
mind, and continued: 

“Now, you see, you see! You have 
dreamed of another sort of love!” 

“I may have been mistaken in my 
own impressions for a moment,” she 
murmured slowly. 
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“Oh, what a subtle, psychological 
quibble!” he cried. “One cannot dissect 
in that way the impulses of the heart!” 

She mused again, interested in her 
own thoughts, interested in this mat- 
ter, in this attack upon herself, then 
she said: 

‘ “Before loving you as I now love, 
I had imagined, I think, for a moment 
that I should feel for you more ardor, 
but in that case I should certainly have 
been less simple, less frank, perhaps 
less sincere later on.” 

“Why less sincere later on?” 

“Because you fence love in with the 
formula ‘All or nothing, and in my 
opinion, this means, ‘All at first, noth- 
ing afterward.’ It is when the nothing 
begins that a woman commences to be 
insincere.” 

He answered in great perturbation 
of spirit: 

“But you don’t understand my 
wretchedness and the torture it is to 
me to imagine that you might have 
loved me differently. You have con- 
ceived this idea: therefore, there must 
be another whom you will love some 
day in this way.” 

“T don’t believe there is,” she re- 
plied unhesitatingly. 

“But why? Why, since you have had 
the presentiment of this love, have been 
visited by a suspicion of this irrealizable 
and torturing hope of mingling your 
life, your soul, your flesh with those 
of another, of merging his being in 
yours and yours in his? Since you have 
felt the possibility of all this you will 
experience the reality some day.” 

“No. It was my imagination that mis- 
led me, and I that misled my imagina- 
tion. I give you all I have to give. I 
have thought over all this a great deal 
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ever since I have been your mistress. 
Do you notice that I fear nothing—not 
even words? Really, I am almost posi- 
tively convinced that I cannot love 
more or better than I do at present. 
You see, I am speaking to you as I 
do to myself. I do this because you 
are so very intelligent, you grasp every- 
thing so fully, you penetrate to the 
root of a matter. It is best, therefore, 
to hide nothing from you: to do so is 
the only means to bind us together 
closely and for a long time: this is 
what I long for, mon ami.” 

He listened to her as a man dying 
of thirst seizes the cup tendered to him; 
then he fell on his knees, his forehead 
touching her dress. He held her little 
hands to his mouth, crying: 

“Thank you! thank you!” When 
he finally raised his head to look at 
her, her eyes were filled with tears; 
then, in her turn, entwining her arms 
around André’s neck, she drew him to 
her gently, and kissed him on his eye- 
lids. 

“Sit down,” she said. “It is not prud- 
ent to kneel like that in here.” 

He sat down, and after a silence of 
several instants during which they gazed 
at each other, she asked him whether 
he would take her some day to the 
exhibition of the sculptor, Prédolé. 

She had in her cabinet-de-toilette a 
specimen of his work, a bronze figurine, 
a cupid pouring water into the bath, 
and she wished to see the display of 
his entire works now on view in the 
Galerie Varin. 

They set a date, then Mariolle rose 
to go. 

“Will you come to Auteuil to-mor- 
row?” she asked, very low. 
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“Oh, yes, indeed!” 
And he left, dizzy with joy, intoxi- 


cated by the “perhaps” that never dies 
away in hearts that love. 


CHAPTER IX 


DISILLUSION 


Mme. DE Burne’s coupé, drawn by 
two horses going at full trot, rolled 
along the Rue de Grenelle. The hail 
of the last wintry storm, for it was 
a day in early April, beat noisily 
against the glass of the coupé, and 
rebounded into the road already whi- 
tened by the icy grains. Passers-by hur- 
ried on under their umbrellas, their 
coat collars drawn up over their necks. 
After two weeks of fine weather, an 
odious revival of winter had set every 
one shivering. 

Her feet in a footwarmer, her body 
wrapped in a coat of rich fur whose 
velvety caress warmed her through her 
dress, feeling delicious where it touched 
her delicate skin, the young woman was 
reflecting with disinclination that in an 
hour she would have to take a fiacre 
and go to meet André at Auteuil. A 
strong desire to send a telegram post- 
poning the meeting almost prevailed, 
but she repressed the impulse, for two 
months ago she had promised to do 
this as seldom as possible. Since that 
time she had been making a great effort 
to love André as he loved her. Seeing 
him suffer so keenly, she had been 
overcome with pity, and, after the con- 
versation during which she had kissed 
him on the eyelids, in a burst of real 
tenderness, her sincere affection for him 
became for a period warmer and 


more expansive. 

Surprised at her involuntary coldness, 
she had asked herself why she should 
not, in the end, love him as much as 
other women did their lovers, since 
she felt deeply attached to him and 
he pleased her more than any other 
of her admirers. 

This apathy she experienced must 
proceed from an indolence of the heart, 
which could be overcome like any 
other form of indolence. 

She tried to overcome it. She at- 
tempted to rouse herself by thinking 
about him, by trying to get up a little 
emotion on the days of their rendez- 
vous, and in this she succeeded at 
times, just as one works one’s self up 
to feel afraid by dwelling on appari- 
tions and burglars when alone at night. 
Growing interested in this game of 
love, she even tried to be more caress- 
ing and succeeded pretty well at first, 
nearly driving Mariolle wild with in- 
tense delight. 

Then she imagined she felt develop- 
ing in herself a fever similar to that 
consuming her lover. Her intermittent 
dream of love that had seemed realiz- 
able the evening when she decided to 
give herself to André, the evening of 
the milky mists covering the Bay of 
St. Michel, again appeared; not so se- 
ductive, less wrapped in clouds of ideal- 
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ism and poetry, but more definite, more 
human. 

Mariolle understood, little by little. 
He watched the factitious ardor die 
down. He divined her self-sacrificing 
effort, and a mortal, an inconsolable 
grief took possession of his soul. 

She knew now as well as he that 
the test had failed and that all hope 
was lost. On this April day, warmly 
wrapped in furs, sighing with a sensa- 
tion of well-being as she heard the 
hail rattle against the glass, she felt 
her courage waver at the idea of de- 
serting the luxurious coupé to brave the 
icy interior of a fiacre and go to meet 
André. 

But she never entertained the thought 
of breaking away from his caresses and 
refusing to go to Auteuil. Well she 
knew that in order to captivate a man, 
to keep him for one’s self away from 
rivals, it is necessary to hold him by 
that physical chain that was beginning 
to gall her: this she knew, for it is 
logically indisputable. Loyalty also de- 
manded that she should go to meet 
him, and she desired to be loyal. So 
she would give herself again, she would 
always give herself; but why so often? 
Would not the meetings hold a greater 
charm for him, an added charm, if they 
took place more seldom, if they were 
looked upon as rare and inappreciable 
opportunities for bliss offered by her, 
which must not be lavished too prodi- 
gally? 

Always, on her way to Auteuil, she 
felt the consciousness of bringing him 
a most priceless offering, an inestimable 
gift. When one gives in this manner, 
the joy of giving is inseparable from 
a certain sense of sacrifice: it is not 
the joy of being loved, it is the pride 
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of being generous, and the contentment 
of making another person happy. 

She even calculated that the love of 
André would be more likely to be dur- 
able if she refused herself occasionally 
to him: for all hunger is intensified by 
fasting, and what is sensual desire but 
an appetite? 

As soon as she had made the reso- 
lution she decided to put it into practice 
that day. She would go to Auteuil, but 
she would feign indisposition. As soon 
as this determination was made, the 
trip for which she had felt such dis- 
taste a moment ago seemed quite easy 
to undertake. Smiling to herself, she 
understood what had brought about the 
change in her feelings, after a moment’s 
consideration. She had not wished to 
go, because all the little details of the 
rendezvous were on her mind: how she 
always pricked her fingers with the steel 
pins, which she was very awkward in 
handling, and how she was never able 
to find any of her articles of apparel 
in the room where she had hastily di- 
vested herself of them, preoccupied 
already by the odious prospect of hav- 
ing to dress without a maid. She stopped 
then, struck by a thought over which 
she wished to ponder: was it not a 
little vulgar, a little repugnant to her, 
that idea of love at a certain hour, 
fixed beforehand, like a business ap- 
pointment or one with a doctor or a 
dentist? After a long téte-d-téte what 
was more natural than a kiss shared 
by lips that had been uttering warm and 
tender speeches? But how very differ- 
ent was the kiss without surprise, ar- 
ranged for beforehand, that she went 
to receive once a week, her watch in 
her hand. How true it was that on the 
days she was not to see André she 
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often felt vague impulses to go to him; 
while these feelings rarely came to her 
when she went to him with the pre- 
cautions of a suspected thief, in a dirty 
fiacre, her mind distracted by a thou- 
sand other matters. 

Ah! the hour for Auteuil! She had 
counted the minutes to it on the clocks 
of all her friends; she had watched it 
coming, minute by minute, at Mme. 
de Frémines’, at Mme. la Marquise de 
Bratiane’s, at the beautiful Mme. Le 
Prieur’s, when she went about Paris 
on those afternoons so as to avoid 
being at home where an unexpected 
visit, or some unforeseen obstacle might 
prevent her getting away. 

“Since I am to take a holiday, I 
shall not go there too early,” she said 
to herself. So she opened at the front 
of her coupé a sort of little invisible 
panel, hidden under the black silk with 
which her coupé, a veritable boudoir, 
was lined and padded. As soon as the 
two tiny doors of this hiding-place were 
pushed back on each side, appeared a 
mirror on hinges, which she raised to 
a level with her face. Behind the mir- 
ror were placed in niches of satin dif- 
ferent little silver articles—a powder- 
puff, a pencil for the lips, two perfume 
bottles, an inkstand, a penhandle, scis- 
sors, a tiny paper cutter. An exquisite 
clock, the size and shape of a gold 
walnut, was affixed to the silk; it indi- 
cated four o’clock. 

“T have at least an hour,” said Mme. 
de Burne to herself. She touched a 
spring, which made the footman seated 
by the coachman take the acoustic tube 
in his hand; taking the other end, hid- 
den in the hangings, she put her lips to 
the little rock-crystal transmitter. 

“To the Austrian Embassy,” 
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she ordered. 

Then she looked in the mirror. She 
gazed at herself as she always did, with 
the contentment one experiences in 
meeting the person one loves best in 
the world; then she opened her coat to 
look at her corsage. It was a costume 
for the end of the winter; the collar 
was trimmed with a band of very 
fine white feathers. This trimming came 
up over the shoulders also, and the 
waist, as well, was encircled with this 
border of down, that gave the young 
woman a quaint appearance, something 
like that of a wild bird. On her hat, 
a sort of toque, other feathers appeared 
—a bold aigrette of vivid colors, and 
her strikingly pretty face, with its 
blonde, fluffy hair, seemed ready to fly 
up with the wild ducks into the gray 
sky through the hail. 

She was still contemplating herself 
in the mirror when the coupé drove 
through the great gates of the embassy. 
She fastened up her coat, put down the 
mirror, shut the door of the recess, and 
said to the coachman when the coupé 
stopped: 

“Return to the house; I do not need 
you any more.” Then to the footman, 
as he came out on the steps of the 
entrance: 

“Ts the princess at home?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

She went in, climbed the staircase, 
and penetrated to the little salon where 
the Princess de Malten was writing let- 
ters. On seeing her friend enter, the 
ambassador’s wife rose with an excla- 
mation of delight, her eyes shining, and 
they kissed each other twice on each 
cheek, just at the corner of the lips. 
They sat down together on two little 
chairs in front of the fire. These two 
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women were very congenial; they were 
a good deal alike, both being of the 
same type, developed in the same at- 
mosphere and guided by the same tastes, 
although Mme. de Malten was a Swede, 
married to an Austrian. They exercised 
upon each other a mysterious and pe- 
culiar attraction, from which proceeded 
a sentiment of genuine contentment 
when together. Sometimes they would 
gossip without intermission for entire 
half days; futile gossip, interesting to 
them simply on account of their similar- 
ity of tastes. 

“Now, you see how much JI love 
you!” cried Mme. de Burne. “You are 
coming to dine with me to-night, and 
yet I could not resist the temptation 
of coming to see you. It is simply a 
passion, my dear!” 

“A passion which I share,” answered 
the princess, smiling. Moved by habit, 
each did her best to win the admira- 
tion of the other, coquettish, as if a 
man were present, but differently co- 
quettish, no longer in the view of an 
adversary, but in that of a rival. Mme. 
de Burne, while chatting, often glanced 
at the clock. It was almost five; he 
had been waiting, therefore, for an 
hour. 

“Tt is late enough,” she said to her- 
self, and she rose to go. 

“Already?” exclaimed the princess. 

“Ves, I am in a hurry. Some one is 
waiting for me,’ answered Mme. de 
Burne daringly. “I’d much rather stay 
with you, though.” The princess having 
sent to fetch a fiacre, they embraced 
and parted. The horse limped painfully 
as it dragged the old fiacre along. 
Mme. de Burne seemed to feel the in- 
firmity and fatigue herself as she 
noticed this; like the broken-winded 
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animal, she found the transit long and 
tedious. The pleasure she felt at the 
idea of seeing André consoled her, but 
the remembrance of what she was about 
to do worried her. 

She found him standing behind the 
door, half frozen; between the trees, 
the sleety showers were descending, 
whirled by the wind, the hail rattling on 
their umbrellas as they went toward 
the cottage, their feet deep in the mud. 
The garden was withered, dead, miry. 
André looked very pale; he was suffer- 
ing. 

“Dieu! how cold the weather is!’ she 
exclaimed, as they entered. A fire was 
blazing in the room; as it had been 
lighted since noon only, the house was 
damp, and she felt herself shiver. 

“J don’t think I'll take off my furs 
at once,” she remarked. She opened the 
front of her coat only, and revealed 
the feather-trimmed corsage, in which 
she looked like a bird of passage. He 
sat down beside her. 

“T’m going to give a charming dinner 
this evening, and I feel delighted at the 
prospect,” she announced. 

“Who is to be there?” 

“Why, you, of course; then Prédolé, 
whom I have so longed to know.” 

“Prédolé is coming!” 

“Yes. Lamarthe is bringing him.” 

“He seems rather a strange person 
for you to ask. Sculptors are, as a rule, 
scarcely the kind of men to appeal to 
women of your type, and Prédolé least 
of all.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear! I admire 
him so much.” 

During the last two months, since his 
exhibition at the Galerie Varin, the 
sculptor, Prédolé, had been the rage 
of Paris. He had been admired before 
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that; people had said, “He makes de- 
licious figurines”; but when the artistic 
public had viewed all his creations as- 
sembled on exhibition, an outburst of 
enthusiasm had occurred. They discov- 
ered in them an unexpected charm, the 
outcome of the artist’s special gift in 
reproducing elegance, making his repre- 
sentations of form peculiarly seductive. 

He had adopted the specialty of stat- 
uettes very slightly clad, and in this 
had produced specimens of inimitable 
perfection. His danseuses, particularly, 
of which he had exhibited a good num- 
ber, showed in their gestures, their 
poses, in the harmony of their attitudes 
and movements, the climax of feminine 
flexibility and grace of form. 

For a month now, Mme. de Burne 
had been making continual efforts to 
induce him to come to her house; but 
the artist was shy, even a little boorish, 
it was said. She managed to succeed at 
last, through the intervention of La- 
marthe, who had made a frenzied ap- 
peal to the grateful sculptor. 

“Who else is coming?” asked Mari- 
olle. 

“The Princess de Malten.” 

He felt annoyed; he did not like this 
woman. 

“Who else?” 

“Massival, Bernhaus and Georges de 
Maltry. That is all—only my élite. You 
know Prédolé, do you not?” 

“Ves, a little.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“He is, above all the men I know, the 
one most truly in love with his art, and 
thé most interesting when he speaks of 
Lt, 

She was delighted to hear this, and 
said: “How charming!” 

He had taken her hand under her 
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fur coat and pressed it a little; now 
he kissed it. This made her remember 
that she had neglected to say that she 
did not feel well, so, seeking another 
pretext, she murmured: 

“Dieu! how cold the weather is.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“IT am frozen to the bone.” 

He got up and looked at the ther- 
mometer, which was certainly indicat- 
ing very low temperature; then he sat 


‘down beside her again. She had just 


said: “Dieu! how cold the weather is,” 
and he imagined he knew why. During 
the last three weeks he had observed 
at each of their meetings a diminution 
of her efforts toward tenderness of feel- 
ing. He divined that she was weary of 
this simulation of affection—so weary 
that she could not keep it up, and he 
was himself exasperated to such a de- 
gree at her inability to love him, and 
so harassed by a mad and futile desire 
for this woman, that he began to say 
to himself: “I’d rather break with her 
than continue like this!” 

In order thoroughly to understand her 
intention, he asked her: “You are not 
even going to take off your furs to- 
day?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “I have been 
coughing a little ever since the morn- 
ing. This frightful weather affects my 
throat; I’m afraid I shall be ill.” Then, 
after a pause: “If I had not wanted so 
much to see you, I should not have 
come at all.” 

As, seized with rage and torn with 
grief, he did not answer, she went on: 

“After such beautiful weather the last 
two weeks, this change is very danger- 
ous.” 

She gazed out into the garden, where 
already the trees were almost white 
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under the drifting snow eddying around 
the branches. He looked at her, think- 
ing: “This is the sort of love she has 
for me!” For the first time, a sort of 
hatred against her possessed him, a 
hatred for her, for her face, her intan- 


gible soul, her body, so eagerly pursued ~ 


and so elusive. 

“She pretends that she is cold!” he 
said to himself. “She is cold just be- 
cause I am here. If she were invited 
to some function of pleasure, one of 
those imbecile caprices that fill the use- 
less existences of these useless creatures, 
she would brave all, she would risk 
life itself to go. She goes out on the 
coldest days in winter in an open car- 
riage, just to display her toilets, very 
often. They are all alike, these women, 
nowadays.” He looked at her, calmly 
facing him, and he knew that, in spite 
of the serenity of that adored little 
face, she felt an intense desire to cut 
short this téte-d-téte that was becoming 
so painful. 

Was it possible that there ever had 
existed, that there existed now, women 
capable of passion, who, overcome by 
emotion, suffered, wept, gave them- 
selves with delight, who loved with 
their bodies as intensely as with their 
souls, with the mouth that speaks, the 
eyes that gaze, the heart that palpitates, 
and the hand that caresses; women who 
brave all because they love, who day 
or night, spied on and menaced, go, 
intrepid and palpitating, to throw them- 
selves into the arms of a lover? How 
horrible this love of his for the woman 
to whom he was chained; a love with- 
out result or aim, without joy or 
triumph, without sweetness or intoxi- 
cation, that brought nothing but regret 
and care, suffering and tears, in its 
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train; only suggesting the ecstasy of 
partaken caresses by the intolerable dis- 
appointment of kisses unreturned by 
those cold lips, arid and sterile as dead 
branches. 

He looked at her, imprisoned and 
charming in her feather-trimmed gown. 
Were they not powerful enemies, ene- 
mies to be conquered even as the woman 
herself, these costumes, jealous guar- 
dians, coquettish and sumptuous bar- 
riers, fencing his mistress in and keep- 
ing her from him? 

“Your gown is beautiful,’ he said; 
he would not touch on that which was 
inflicting torture upon him. 

“Wait until you see the one I am 
going to wear to-night!” she returned, 
smiling. Then she gave several little 
coughs and said: 

“T am catching cold. Let me go now, 
mon ami; the sun will shine again very 
soon, and I shall follow his example.” 

He did not press her to stay. He was 
disheartened, knowing well that no ef- 
fort now could overcome the apathy of 
that inert love; that all was over, over 
forever. No hope existed of hearing pas- 
sionate words issue from that serene 
mouth, or seeing the light of love in 
those calm eyes. Suddenly he felt arise 
in him a desire to escape from this 
torturing domination. She had nailed 
him to a cross; he bled from every 
pore, and she looked on, watching him 
in agony and not comprehending his 
sufferings, pleased even to have inflicted 
them. 

He would wrench himself free from 
this instrument of torture even though 
he left there portions of his body, frag- 
ments of his flesh and all his lacerated 
heart. Like an animal in whom the 
weapons of the hunter have left a little 
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remnant of life, he would drag himself 
to some solitude where perhaps his 
wounds might cicatrize and thereafter 
betray their existence only by dull, ach- 
ing pain. 

“Good-by, then,” he said. 

Struck by the sadness of his voice, 
she remarked: 

“We shall meet again this evening, 
mon ami.” 

“Yes, this evening,” he repeated as 
he went with her to the garden door. 
Then he came back to sit alone by the 
fireside. Alone! Yes, it certainly was 
cold—and how sad! Well, it was all 
over now. Oh, what a horrible thought! 
No more hoping, expecting, dreaming of 
being with her, dreaming with that glow 
at the heart that at times makes of 
beings on this dull earth, for some in- 
effable moments, beacons illuminating 
the rayless night. Good-by to those 
nights of solitary emotion, when he 
walked the room till almost daylight, 
thinking of her; and the awakenings 
when he would say, opening his eyes: 
“TI shall meet her in a few hours in our 
little cottage.” 

How he loved her! How long and 
hard the task would be to cure him- 
self of this! She went away because 
the weather was cold! He recalled her 
as she sat a little while ago there, look- 
ing at him, bewitching him, in order 
the more deeply to stab his heart. Well, 
she had already pierced it pretty thor- 
oughly; he could feel the hole, an old 
gaping wound, opened just now anew by 
the knife of her utter indifference so 
that it was now incurable; he could 
feel something flowing from it, surging 
up in him and choking him. Placing his 
hands before his eyes, as if to hide his 
weakness from himself, he began to 
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weep. She went away because the 
weather was cold! He would have 
walked, naked, through the snow any- 
where to meet her. He would have 
jumped from a roof, only to fall at her 
feet. The recollection of an old legend 
occurred to him, one attached to the 
“Hill of the Two Lovers,” seen on going 
to Rouen. A young girl, obeying the 
mandate of a cruel father who forbade 
her marrying her lover unless she car- 
ried him to the top of the mountain, 
dragged him there, walking on her 
hands and feet, but fell dead on gain- 
ing the summit. Love is nothing now 
except a legend: a legend useful for 
furnishing material for songs or roman- 
tic fabrications. Had she not, herself, 
uttered at one of their first interviews 
a sentiment which he had never for- 
gotten? “The men of to-day do not love 
the women of this era to the degree 
of inflicting injury on themselves. Be- 
lieve me, I know them, both the men 
and the women.” She had made a mis- 
take as far as he was concerned, but 
not with regard to herself, for she 
had gone on to say: “As for meyal 
warn you that I am incapable of deep 
feeling for any one—no matter whom.” 
“No matter whom!” Was she sure? For 
him she was right, he was aware of 
that; but for another? She could not 
love him; but why not? Then the con- 
sciousness of having missed everything 
life had to offer overcame him: a con- 
sciousness which had long since taken 
possession of him. 

He had done nothing, succeeded in 
nothing, obtained nothing, conquered 
nothing. Art had tempted him, but he 
had lacked the courage to devote him- 
self to any special branch and the per- 
sistency necessary to insure victory. No 
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success had come to rejoice him, no ele- 
vated tastes of any kind had ennobled 
or exalted his character. The one sin- 
cere, whole-hearted effort he had made 
to conquer the heart of a woman had 
proved futile, like everything else he 
had attempted; at best he was nothing 
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but a failure. He continued to weep, his 
hands covering his eyes, the tears trick- 
ling down on to his mustache and lips. 

When he again raised his head he 
saw that it was night. He just had 
time to go home and dress to go to 
Mme. de Burne’s dinner. 


CHAPTER X 


A FAREWELL 


ANDRE MarIoL_e was the first guest 
to arrive at Mme. de Burne’s that eve- 
ning. He sat down and gazed around 
him at the walls, at all the objects 
that he had loved because they were 
hers—the paintings, the bibelots, the 
furniture, all that familiar interior, 
where he had learned to know her, 
where he had felt his passion intensify 
from day to day, until it had won its 
useless victory. How often and how 
ardently he had waited in this pretty 
room made expressly for her—a de- 
licibus setting for an exquisite gem. 
How well he knew the odor of the 
salon, clinging to the hangings and all 
its belongings—the simple, aristocratic 
scent of the iris. In this spot he had 
trembled with expectation, had pulsed 
with hope, had run the gamut of all 
the emotions. He pressed as if they 
were the hands of a friend that he was 
forsaking the arms of the large fauteuil 
in which he had so often sat chatting 
with her, watching her talk and smile. 
He would have liked her not to come 
into the room; have liked it to remain 
with him its only occupant, remaining 
all through the night, dreaming of his 


love, as one watches over the body of 
a beloved one; and then to have gone 
away at dawn for a long time, perhaps 
forever. 

The door opened. She entered and 
came toward him, her hand out- 
stretched. He mastered himself and be- 
trayed no emotion. This was not a 
woman, but a bouquet of flowers—an 
inimitable bouquet. A band of pinks 
clasped her waist and fell all around her 
down to her feet in cascades. Around 
her bare arms and shoulders ran a gar- 
land of myosotis and lilies of the valley, 
while three fairylike orchids seemed to 
proceed from her throat and caress the 
pale flesh of her bosom with their super- 
natural pink and red. Her blond hair 
was dotted with enamel violets, in 
which flashed diamonds; and other bril- 
liants, trembling on gold pins, scintil- 
lated like drops of water in the per- 
fumed trimming of her dress. 

“T shall have a headache,” she said, 
“but I can’t help that. This is very 
becoming.” 

She smelt like a garden in springtime, 
and looked fresher than her flowery 
adornments. André looked at her, daz- 
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zled, and thinking that it would be as 
barbarous to take her in his arms at this 
moment as to trample on a beautiful 
flowerbed. Women’s bodies were noth- 
ing but pretexts for display, objects for 
ornamentation, nowadays; they were 
not meant to inspire love. They looked 
like flowers, like birds, like hundreds 
of things as much as like women. Their 
mothers, all the women of past genera- 
tions, employed art to enhance their 
beauty, but they tried, above all, to 
please by the natural seduction of their 
bodies, their grace, the irresistible at- 
iraction that the feminine being exer- 
cises over the hearts of men. To-day, 
coquetry was the whole armament, arti- 
fice the means and also the end, for 
they made use of it more to irritate 
their rivals and to excite their envy 
and jealousy than to captivate men. 

For whom was this toilet got up— 
for him, the lover, or to humiliate the 
Princesse de Malten? 

The door opened and she was an- 
nounced. Mme. de Burne sprang tow- 
ard her, and carefully mindful of the 
safety of the orchids, she embraced her 
with a little cry of delight, and a kiss, 
a pretty and most desirable kiss was 
exchanged by the two mouths. Mariolle 
quivered with anguish. Never had she 
run toward him with such happy im- 
petuosity; never had she kissed him 
with such fervor, and again the words 
occurred to him: “These women are 
not made for us.” 

Massival appeared, then behind him 
M. de Pradon, the Comte de Bernhaus 
and Georges de Maltry, resplendent 
with English chic. Only Lamarthe and 
Prédolé were now wanting to complete 
the party. They began to speak of the 
sculptor, and every voice was raised 
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in eulogy. 

“He had resuscitated the grace, re- 
gained the traditions of the Renaissance 
with something additional—modern sin- 
cerity. He was, according to-M. Georges 
de Maltry, the exquisite exponent of 
human flexibility.” These sentences had 
for two months now been going the 
rounds of all the salons, given out by 
all mouths, listened to by all ears. 

At last he made his appearance. 
Every one was surprised. He was a 
short man, of uncertain age, with the 
shoulders of a peasant and a strong 
face, with well-marked features and 
grizzly hair and beard, a powerful nose, 
thick lips, and a timid and embarrassed 
air. He held his arms rather far from 
his body, a habit attributable, no doubt, 
to the enormous hands that protruded 
from his sleeves. They were broad, 
thick, with hairy, muscular fingers, the 
hands of a Hercules, or a butcher, and 
they appeared clumsy and embarrassed 
at being en évidence, but impossible to 
hide. 

His face, however, was illumined by 
a pair of bright, piercing gray eyes of 
extraordinary vivacity. They seemed the 
only live part of this dense, heavy 
man. They looked, scrutinized, searched, 
flashed everywhere, with sharp, rapid 
and mobile glances, and it was felt 
that a great and quick intelligence di- 
rected the movements of these ques- 
tioning eyes. 

Mme. de Burne, a little disappointed, 
politely indicated a chair, and the artist 
sat down. He sat there, confused, 
scarcely knowing what to say. La- 
marthe, adroit in matters of tact, wish- 
ing to relieve him, went up to his 
friend. 

“Mon cher,” he said, “I wish to 
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show you where you are. You have 
already seen our divine hostess; now 
look at all she surrounds herself with.’ 

He pointed to an authentic bust by 
Houdon on the mantel; then, on a 
Boule writing-desk, two women danc- 
ing, with their arms entwined, by Clo- 
dion; finally, on an étagére, four Tan- 
agra statuettes, chosen from among the 
most perfect specimens. Then the face 
of Prédolé lighted, as if he had been 
wandering in a desert and had sud- 
denly met one of his children. He got 
up and walked toward the little an- 
tique figures, and when he seized two 
of them at a time in his formidable 
hands, Mme. de Burne feared for them. 
But as soon as he had grasped them 
it almost seemed as if he were caress- 
ing them, he handled them with such 
surprising supple adroitness, twisting 
them about in his thick fingers, sud- 
denly become agile as those of a juggler. 
Watching him look at and touch these 
figures, it became evident that this 
heavy, stout man had in his soul and 
in his hands an ideal and delicate ten- 
derness. 

“Do you think them pretty?” asked 
Lamarthe. 

Then the sculptor descanted on their 
beauty and spoke of other remarkable 
figures he knew of in a rather husky 
voice, but quietly and decidedly, his 
language being dictated by an astute 
mind that weighed and understood well 
the value of words. Conducted by the 
novelist, he then inspected the other 
rare bibelots which madame had ac- 
cumulated, thanks to the counsels of 
her friends. He appreciated them with 
joy and astonishment at finding them 
in this place; and he always took them 
in his hands and turned them about on 
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contact with them. A bronze statuette, 
heavy as a cannon-ball, was hidden in 
a dark corner; raising it with one hand, 
he brought it near a lamp, admired it 
in a leisurely manner, then put it back 
in its place without visible effort. 

“He’s built to struggle with stone and 
marble, that chap!” remarked Lamarthe. 
They all looked at the sculptor with 
interest. 

A servant announced: 
served.” 

The mistress of the house took the 
arm of the sculptor, to pass into the 
dining-room, and when she had made 
him sit at her right, she asked him, with 
courtesy, just as she would have inter- 
rogated the scion of some illustrious 
house as to the origin of the family 
name: 

“Your art, monsieur, has the merit 
of being the most ancient of all the 
arts, has it not?” 

“Mon Dieu, madame!” he answered 
in his quiet voice, “the shepherds in 
the Bible played the flute; music ap- 
pears the most ancient, although, in 
our sense, real music does not date 
very far back. But veritable sculpture 
goes a long way back.” 

“Do you like music?” she asked. 

“T love all the arts,’ he answered, 
with grave conviction. 

“Ts the inventor of yours known to 
fame?” she asked again. 

He thought a moment; then, with a 
gentleness of speech as if he were re- 
lating a touching story, he answered: 

“According to tradition, it was the 
Greek Dedalus. But the prettiest legend 
is that which attributes the invention 
to a potter of Sicyone named Dibutades. 
His daughter, Kora, having outlined 
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with an arrow the shadow of her 
fiancé’s profile, the father filled in the 
silhouette with clay and modelled it; 
then my art was born!” 

Lamarthe murmured: “Charming!” 
After a silence, he said: “Ah! if only 
you would, Prédolé!”” Then, addressing 
Mme. de Burne, he said: 

“You don’t know, madame, how in- 
teresting this man is when he talks of 
what he loves; how well he knows how 
to describe it and to make all others 
adore it!” 

But the sculptor did not seem in- 
clined to pose or to make speeches. He 
had tucked his napkin into the front 
of his shirt, so as not to soil his dress- 
coat, and he was eating his soup with 
the attention, even respect that peasants 
always feel for that part of the din- 
ner. Then he drank a glass of wine, and 
sat up, looking more at ease and as 
if he were becoming acclimated. From 
time to time he tried to turn round, for 
he perceived, reflected in a mirror, a 
modern group of statuary, placed be- 
hind him on the mantel. He did not 
know it, and sought to find out the 
sculptor. At last, being no longer able 
to stand it, he asked: 

“That is one of Falguiére’s, is it 
not?” 

“Yes, it is one of Falguiére’s,” an- 
swered Mme. de Burne, smiling. “But 
how did you find that out, just in the 
mirror?” 

“Madame, I recognize, it does not 
matter how, at a single glance the sculp- 
ture of men who also do painting, and 
the painting of men who also do sculp- 
ture. It is never the same as the work 
of a man who confines himself strictly 
to one art.” 

Lamarthe, wishing his friend to shine, 
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demanded explanations of this, and Pré- 
dolé gave them. He defined and charac- 
terized the paintings of sculptors and 
the sculpture of painters;.in so clear, 
original, and novel a manner, in his 
slow, precise way, that the guests list- 
ened as much with their eyes as with 
their ears. He went back in the history 
of art, epoch by epoch, citing examples 
of each, till he reached the first Italian 
masters, painters and sculptors at the 
same time: Nicolas and Jean de Pise, 
Donatello, Lorenzo Ghiberti. He quoted 
the opinions of Diderot on the same 
subject, and in conclusion, cited the 
gates of the baptistery of St. Jean de 
Florence by Ghiberti, bas-reliefs so 
vivid and dramatic that they look like 
paintings on canvas. With his great 
hands working in front of him as if they 
were full of material to be modelled, 
and moving so lightly and flexibly that 
they delighted the eye, he reconstructed 
the specimens of art under considera- 
tion with such conviction that every 
one followed with interest, his fingers 
creating in the air above the plates 
and glasses all the images described in 
words. Then, on being offered some- 
thing he was fond of, he left off talk- 
ing and began to eat. During the rest 
of the dinner he spoke little, scarcely 
following the conversation, which veered 
from theatrical gossip to politics, from 
a ball to a marriage, an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes to the horse 
races, recently opened. He ate well and 
drank moderately, without appearing to 
be affected by it, having a clear, strong, 
sane head, not easily disturbed by good 
wine. 

When they had returned to the salon, 
Lamarthe, who had not yet obtained 
all he wished from the sculptor, drew 
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him to a glass case and showed him 
a priceless bibelot, a silver inkstand en- 
graved by Benvenuto Cellini. 

Then a sort of intoxication seemed to 
overcome Prédolé. He contemplated the 
inkstand as if it were the face of a 
mistress, and, seized with emotion, gave 
utterance in regard to the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini of ideas as fine and 
graceful as the work of that divine en- 
graver himself; then, seeing that all 
were listening, he let himself go, he 
warmed to the subject, and, seated in 
a deep easy-chair, holding and gazing 
continually at the gem which had been 
put into his hands, he related his im- 
pressions on all the marvels of art 
known to him, revealed his sensibility, 
and showed the strange intoxication pro- 
duced in his soul by the influence of 
forms of grace observed by the eye. 
For ten years he had wandered over the 
face of the earth, observing only marble, 
stone, bronze and wood, carved by cun- 
ning hands, or gold, silver, ivory and 
brass metamorphosed into chefs-d’ceuvre 
under the fairy fingers of engravers. And 
he himself worked as he spoke, creating 
bas-reliefs and delicious, modelled ob- 
jects evolved in the mind by the pre- 
cision and expressiveness of his diction. 

All the men seated around him hung 
upon his words, while the women seated 
near the fire seemed rather bored, chat- 
ting in a low voice from time to time, 
wondering how any one could feel so 
enthralled by talking over so simple 
a matter as the contours of objects. 

When Prédolé left off, Lamarthe, ex- 
cited and delighted, pressed his hand, 
and said, in a voice softened by the in- 
fluence of a common love: 

“Really, I feel like embracing you. 
You are the only artist, the only im- 
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passioned and great artist of to-day; 
the only one who really loves what he 
works at, finds happiness in it, never 
weariness or disgust. You handle art, 
eternal art, in its purest, simplest, high- 
est, most inaccessible form. You create 
the beautiful by the curves of a line 
and you care for nothing else on earth. 
I drink your health in a glass of eau- 
de-vie!”’ 

Then the conversation became gen- 
eral, but it hung fire, stifled by the 
ideas that had been given out in that 
pretty salon furnished with precious ob- 
jects. Prédolé left early, giving as his 
excuse that he began work every morn-, 
ing at daybreak. When he had gone, 
Lamarthe, enthusiastic, asked Mme. 
de Burne: 

“Well, how did you like him?” 

She answered hesitatingly, with an in- 
different look: 

“Oh, well enough; but he is rather 
long-winded.” 

The novelist smiled, thinking: ‘“Par- 
bleu! he did not admire your toilet; and 
you are the only bibelot here that he 
scarcely noticed.” After some polite 
speeches, he went over to the Princess 
de Malten, in order to flirt with her. 
The Comte de Bernhaus came up to 
the hostess, and, seating himself on a 
little tabouret, seemed to be prostrate 
at her feet. Mariolle, Massival, Maltry 
and M. de Pradon continued to speak 
of the sculptor, who had greatly im- 
pressed them. M. de Maltry compared 
him to the ancient masters whose en- 
tire lives were illuminated and embel- 
lished by the exclusive and over-mas- 
tering love of manifestations of beauty, 
and he elaborated his opinion with 
subtle, exact, and elaborate phrases that 
were rather tiresome. 
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Massival, tired of hearing an art 
spoken of that was not his own, went 
over to Mme. de Malten and sat next 
to Lamarthe, who soon gave up his 
place to him, going to rejoin the other 
men. 

“Shall we go?” said he to Mariolle. 

“Ves—willingly.” 

The novelist enjoyed talking at night, 
going along the street, accompanying 
some one home. His dry, strident voice 
seemed to cling to and climb up the 
walls of the houses. He felt himself: to 
be eloquent and clear-sighted, witty and 
original on these nocturnal téte-d-tétes, 
when he monologued rather than 
chatted. He earned for himself a quiet 
success that soothed him, and he pre- 
pared himself a quiet night’s rest by 
this slight fatigue of the legs and the 
lungs. 

Mariolle was at the end of his en- 
durance. All his misery, his ill-fortune, 
his grief, all his irremediably bitter dis- 
appointment had been seething in his 
heart ever since he crossed her thresh- 
old that evening. He could stand no 
more; he would go away, never to re- 
turn. When he said adieu to Mme. de 
Burne, she returned his farewell with 
an absent-minded air. The sidewalks had 
become gray and dry again, but in the 
roadway patches of wet still shone in 
the gaslight. Lamarthe said: 

“What a happy man Prédolé is! He 
loves only one thing, his art; thinks 
only of that, lives only for that, and 
it fills, brightens and makes his exist- 
ence happy. He is emphatically an artist 
of the old kind; he does not care much 
about women, that man—our kind of 
women, that is, with the ornaments, the 
laces and other disguises. Do you notice 
how little attention he paid to our fine 
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ladies, who are, nevertheless, very fas- 
cinating? All that appeals to him is 
plastic art; nothing artificial. It is true 
that our charming hostess judged him 
insupportable and imbecile. In her eyes, 
a Houdon bust, an inkstand by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Tanagra figurines, are 
only little ornaments created for the 
setting of a rich chef-d’ceuvre—herself! 
Herself and her dress, for her dress is 
a great part of herself; it is the new 
note which she gives each day to her 
beauty. How frivolous and personal a 
woman is!” 

He stopped and knocked the sidewalk 
with so sharp a rap of his cane that 
the noise reverberated for some time 
along the street. Then he went on: 

“They know, understand and enjoy 
what makes them effective—dress and 
jewelry, which change in fashion every 
ten years—but they know nothing of 
any subject that requires delicate artis- 
tic penetration and a purely esthetic, 
impersonal exercise of the senses. Be- 
sides, they have very rudimentary 
senses; the senses of women are not 
capable of a high degree of training, 
they are not susceptible to anything 
that does not appeal directly to their 
feminine egotism. Their cleverness is 
that of the savage, the Indian, of com- 
bat and trapping. They are even in- 
capable of enjoying lower material de- 
lights that require the education and 
strict attention of a physical organ, such 
as the palate; and if any exceptions do 
chance to respect good cookery, they go 
no farther, for they are incapable of 
appreciating good wine; that addresses 
itself only to the gustatory organs of 
men—for good wine speaks.” 

He gave a tap of his cane on the 
pavement, which accentuated the last 
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word and gave point to the sentence, 
then he went on: 

“One must not expect too much of 
them. But this absence of taste and 
comprehension, which limits their in- 
tellectual vision when it has to do with 
elevated things, blinds them still more 
when it has to do with us. To attract 
them, it is not necessary, as it was in 
other days, to possess soul, heart, in- 
telligence, or exceptional and high attri- 
butes, as when women loved a man for 
his high-mindedness or his courage. 
Those of to-day are strolling players, 
the strolling players of love, repeating 
the words of a piece which they act 
from tradition, but which they do not 
believe in. To act it they need men who 
are strolling players, too, to complete 
the lines and to fill out the lying piece.” 

They walked on some moments in 
silence, side by side. Mariolle had lis- 
tened, mentally repeating the phrases, 
mutely approving the verdict of his 
friend with all the grief in his heart. 
He knew, moreover, that an Italian, 
Prince Epiati, a sort of adventurer, had 
come to give fencing lessons in Paris, 
that he was much spoken of, and that 
his elegance and supple vigor, exhibited 
in aristocratic circles and in the coco- 
terie of the élite, enhanced by a cos- 
tume of clinging black silk, was 
monopolizing the attention and the 
coquettish efforts of the little Baronne 
de Frémines. As Lamarthe continued to 
be silent, he said: 

“Well, it’s our fault! We choose the 
wrong sort. There must be other kinds 
of women.” 

“The only ones capable of love,” an- 
swered the novelist, “are the shop girls 
and the sentimental young women of 
the middle classes, poor or badly mar- 
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ried. They are overflowing with senti- 
ment, but such vulgar sentiment that 
to expose ours to contact with it seems 
to profane it. Now, what I say is this: 
That in our class of life, where the 
women need and desire nothing except 
to be amused without running any risks, 
and where the men have subordinated 
pleasure to the same rules and regula- 
tions as work, the old, charming, power- 
ful attraction that caused the sexes to 
gravitate toward each other has dis- 
appeared.” 

Mariolle murmured: “It is true.” 

His desire to escape increased—to 
escape far from these people, these pup- 
pets, who because they had nothing to 
do mimicked the passionate life, beau- 
tiful and tender, of other days, incapa- 
ble of tasting the sweetness of it. 

“Good-night,” said he, “I am going 
to bed.” 

He went in, sat at his table, and 
wrote: 

Adieu, madame. Do you remember 

my first letter? I said adieu then, but I 
did not go. What a mistake I made: 
Need I explain to you why I say this? 
Men like me never should meet women 
of your type; if I had been an artist, 
and if my emotions had been capable 
of expression in such a manner as to 
afford me relief, you might have en- 
dowed me with inspiration; but, as it is, 
I am only an unhappy being whom love 
for you has filled with horrible and un- 
endurable pain. When I first met you I 
never should have believed myself 
capable of feeling and suffering in this 
manner. Any other woman in your place 
would, in animating my heart, have in- 
spired it with happiness—but you have 
simply tortured it. I know it is in spite 
of yourself. I do not reproach you and 
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I bear you no ill-will. I have not even 
the right to send you these lines; for- 
give me for doing so. You are so created 
that you cannot so much as guess at 
what I experience when I go to see 
you, when you speak to me, when I look 
at you. Yes—you consent, you accept 
me, and you even offer me a calm and 
peaceful happiness for which I ought to 
thank you on my knees all my life. But 
I do not desire it. Ah! what a fate is 
his who demands of the woman he 
ardently loves the boon of a fervent 
word, a passionate caress, and who 
never receives it! I am famished for 
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want of love, like a poor beggar who 
has stood in vain with outstretched hand 
for many weary days at your gates. 
You have thrown me from time to time 
costly gifts, but never:’a morsel of 
bread, and it was bread, love, that I 
needed. I am going away, miserable and 
poor, beggared of your tenderness, a 
few crumbs of which might have saved 
me. All I have now in the world is a 
cruelly haunting thought which I must 
do my utmost to kill; and this is what I 
am going away to do. Pardon, thanks, 
pardon! I love you with my whole soul. 
Adieu. ANDRE MarIOLLeE. 


CHAPTER XI 


A CHANGE OF SCENE 


A RADIANT morning was gilding all 
Paris. Mariolle got into the carriage 
waiting for him at his door with two 
trunks and a suitcase behind. He had 
made his valet pack the night before 
everything necessary for a long ab- 
sence, and was leaving as his provisional 
address Fontainebleau, Poste-restante. 
He was going entirely alone, wishing to 
leave behind everything that could pos- 
sibly recall Paris. 

“Gare de Lyon!” he cried to the 
driver, and the fiacre started on its way. 
Then he began to think of that other 
departure—the leaving for Mont St. 
Michel last summer; in three months it 
would be a year since then. But he must 
not dwell on these thoughts, and he 
looked out into the street. 

The carriage was entering the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, bathed in a flood 


of spring sunlight. The budding leaves, 
already freed from their brown cover- 
ings by the warm weather of the pre- 
ceding weeks and uninjured by the two 
days of hail and cold rain, seemed al- 
most visibly to open, so quickly did 
they unfold on this luminous morning; 
and Mariolle perceived a subtle odor of 
sap and growing branches. It was one of 
those mornings of budding life when 
one feels that in the public gardens and 
along the avenues the horse-chestnuts 
will blossom out in a day or two, the 
horse-chestnuts like lustres lighting up 
on chandeliers. Earthly life was in proc- 
ess of awakening all around: even the 
bituminous pavement seemed to quiver 


-dully, as if upheaved by the stirring 


roots beneath. Shaken by the jolts of 
the fiacre, he thought to himself: “At 
last I am going to have peace of mind. 
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I am going to watch the birth of spring 
in the forest.” 

The journey seemed a long one. He 
was aS much unstrung by these few 
hours of sleeplessness spent in dwelling 
on his grief as if he had watched for 
ten nights by the bedside of a dying 
man. When he got to Fontainebleau he 
went straight to a notary’s office, to 
ascertain if there was not some fur- 
nished cottage to let near the forest; 
he was told of several. The one whose 
photograph attracted him the most had 
just been vacated by a young couple 
who had spent the winter at the village 
of Montigny-sur-Loing. The notary, al- 
though a sedate man, smiled, evidently 
suspecting a love affair. He asked: 

“You are alone, monsieur?” 

“T am alone.” 

“No servants, even?” 

“No servants, even. I left mine in 
Paris, and I shall engage some in the 
neighborhood. I came here wishing to 
work in perfect isolation.” 

“Oh, you'll easily have that at this 
season of the year.” 

A few moments later, Mariolle and 
his trunks were in an open landau, on 
the way to Montigny. The forest was 
awakening. The tops of the great trees 
were beginning to be clothed with a 
dark shadow of green; the underbrush, 
however, was more advanced, and the 
birches, with their silver trunks, seemed 
already in their early summer garb. 
The immense oaks showed only trem- 
bling patches of verdure at the tips of 
their branches. The beeches, responding 
still later to the call of spring before 
opening their pointed buds, were drop- 
ping the last dead leaves of the previous 
autumn. All along the way the grass, 
not yet shaded by the impenetrable 


branches, was stiff, shining as if var- 
nished by the new sap, and the odor of 
nascent vegetation, already noticed by 
Mariolle in the Champs Elysées that 
morning, was all around him now, like 
a bath of germinating life under the 
vivifying sun. He drew in the air with 
long breaths, like a captive just lib- 
erated, and with the feeling of a man 
whose fetters have just been broken, he 
stretched himself back in the landau, 
allowing his arms to hang on either side, 
his hands dropping above the wheels. 
How good it was to draw in this splen- 
did, free, pure air! He must continue 
breathing it a long, long time; he would 
have to do so, in order to saturate him- 
self sufficiently to allay his sufferings, 
and to feel its grateful zephyrs enter- 
ing through his lungs and playing sooth- 
ingly on his heart-wound. 

He went through Marlotte, where the 
driver showed him the ‘“Hétel Corot,” 
then just opened, whose originality was 
much spoken of. Then they followed a 
road commanding the forest on the left, 
and on the right a great plain, with 
trees here and there and hills on the 
horizon. Finally they entered a long 
village street, a blindingly white street 
between two rows of little houses roofed 
with tiles; near one occasionally an 
enormous lilac covered with blossoms 
overtopped a wall. 

This street followed a valley which 
descended to the bank of a river. When 
Mariolle saw it he was delighted; it was 
a narrow river, rapid, noisy and swirl- 
ing, on one side washing the walls of 
gardens, on the other side meadows, 
with trees whose branches were slowly 
leafing out. 

Mariolle had no trouble in finding the 
house indicated by the notary, and was 
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charmed with it. It was an old house 
restored by an artist who had spent five 
years there; then, having grown tired 
of it, had rented it. It was very near 
the river, separated from it only by a 
garden ending in a terrace bordered by 
yews. The Loing, which here fell over 
a dam one or two feet high, ran along- 
side the terrace with loud murmurings. 
From the windows of the front of the 
house one could see the meadows on 
the other side of the river. 

“T shall get cured here,” thought 
Mariolle. He had arranged matters with 
the notary in case he should be pleased 
with the house, and the driver of the 
Jandau returned with his answer. Now 
he had to see about moving in, which 
did not take long, the secretary of the 
mayor sending him two servants, one to 
cook, the other to look after his linen 
and to see to the house. 

Downstairs there were a parlor, a 
dining-room, a kitchen and two other 
small rooms; on the next floor a hand- 
some bedroom and another room which 
the artist proprietor had made _ his 
atelier. All these were beautifully fur- 
nished by a man evidently in love with 
the country and the house; but now the 
freshness had departed and the house 
was a little out of order, with a deserted 
air such as a house wears whose master 
has abandoned it. 

He could tell, however, that it had 
not been long unoccupied: a sweet odor 
of verbena clung around it still. Mari- 
olle said to himself: “Aha! verbena! A 
very simple perfume. The wife of the 
last tenant was evidently not a woman 
of extravagant tastes. Happy man!” 

Night was approaching, all this busi- 
ness having taken time. He sat down 
near an open window, drinking in the 
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sweet, humid freshness of the damp 
grass and watching the setting sun cast 
long shadows across the meadows. 

The voices of the two servants pre- 
paring the dinner ascended~the stair- 
way, and through the window came the 
lowing of the cows, the barking of dogs 
and the shouts of men driving animals 
or talking to their friends across the 
river. Mariolle asked himself for the 
hundredth time that day: “What did 
she think when she got my letter? What 
will she do?” Then he wondered: ‘“‘What 
is she doing at this moment?” 

He looked at his watch—half-past 
six. “She has gone home and is receiv- 
ing.” 

A vision rose before him of the salon 
and the young woman chatting with the 
Princess de Malten, Mme. de Frémines, 
Massival and the Comte de Bernhaus. 
His soul at once became filled with 
rage. He wanted to be there; this was 
the hour at which he went there every 
day, and he felt within himself an un- 
easiness, not a regret, for his deter- 
mination was unchanged; but a sort of 
physical uneasiness, akin to that ex- 
perienced by an opium fiend when he 
has failed to obtain his dose of the drug 
at the accustomed hour. He no longer 
saw the meadows or the sun disappear- 
ing behind the hills on the horizon; he 
only saw her in the midst of friends, 
engrossed by that worldly life that had 
robbed him of her. 

“I will not think of it any more!” 
he said aloud. 

He got up and went down into the 
garden, and walked to the terrace. The 
coolness of the water leaping over the 
weir arose in mist from the river, and 
the sensation of the damp cold chilled 
his already heavy heart and made him 
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retrace his steps. The table was set in 
the dining-room. He dined quietly; then, 
having nothing to do, feeling conscious 
of that uneasiness of soul and body in- 
creasing, he went to bed and tried to 
sleep. But in vain. His mind saw, his 
mind suffered, his mind never left that 
woman, 

Who would be the favored one now? 
The Comte de Bernhaus, no doubt. He 
was exactly suited to this woman who 
so loved display, that elegant, distingué 
man! He must have pleased her, for she 
had exercised all the wiles at her com- 
mand upon him, although seeming to 
love another. Under the obsession of 
these harassing ideas he nevertheless 
grew sleepy, and fell into slumberous 
wanderings in which she and the comte 
constantly appeared to him. Real sleep 
refused to come, and all night he saw 
these two, haunting him, braving and 
irritating him, disappearing long enough 
just for him to drop into sleep and 
then coming back and waking him to 
feel that awful ache of jealousy in his 
heart. He got out of bed at the first 
streak of dawn and went into the forest, 
cane in hand, a stout cane left behind 
by a former occupant. 

The rising sun gilded the almost bare 
tops of the oaks, fell on the soft turf 
visible in spots and on the patches of 
dead leaves, survivors of the previous 
year. Yellow butterflies, like little danc- 
ing flames, fluttered along the way. A 
hill, almost a mountain, covered with 
pines and bluish rocks, appeared on the 
right side of the road. Mariolle climbed 
it slowly, and when he had reached the 
top, sat down on a big stone. He was 
already panting; his legs refused to 
carry him, quaking with weakness, his 
heart palpitated, and all his body 
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seemed aching and bruised. He knew 
that this did not proceed from fatigue; 
it came from that love weighing upon 
him like an intolerable burden, and he 
moaned: “What misery!” 

His attention, over-excited and sharp- 
ened by the dread of this condition that 
would perhaps be so difficult to change, 


now turned to himself, and he searched 


his soul, looked into his innermost con- 
sciousness, trying to understand better 
what manner of man he was, and to re- 
veal to his own eyes the reason of this 
inexplicable attack of weakness. 

He said to himself: 

“T am not a passionate man, nor a 
dreamer. I have more judgment than 
instinct, curiosity than appetite, imag- 
ination than persistency. At bottom I 
am merely a fastidious, delicate and 
intelligent voluptuary. I have enjoyed 
the good things of this life without at- 
taching myself too strongly to them; 
have enjoyed them with the discrim- 
ination of an expert who tastes but does 
not become intoxicated, who under- 
stands them too well to lose his head 
over them. I reason over everything, 
and I, as a rule, analyze my tastes too 
well to be subjugated by them blindly. 
This is my great failing, the sole cause 
of my weakness, And yet, this woman 
has taken possession of me in spite of 
myself, in spite of my fear and my 
knowledge of her; she possesses me just 
as if she had taken away, one by one, 
all the different aspirations existing in 
me. 

“T was drawn toward inanimate 
things; toward music which allures me, 
nature which softens me, thought which 
is the epicureanism of the spirit, and 
toward all that is agreeable and beauti- 
ful on earth. Then I encountered a 
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creature who summoned together all my 
wavering impulses and desires, and, aim- 
ing them toward herself, out of them 
created love. Pretty and graceful, she 
pleased my eyes; witty and intelligent, 
she pleased my soul, and she pleased 
my heart by a mysterious sympathy 
experienced in her presence and evolved 
by contact with her; also by a secret 
and irresistible sort of magnetism which 
conquered me just as certain plants 
stupefy persons who come near them. 
She has monopolized me completely, for 
I now aspire to nothing, wish for noth- 
ing, desire nothing and care for nothing 
on earth. Before I knew her, with what 
delight should I have watched this 
forest awakening into life! To-day I do 
not see it, I do not feel it. I am not in 
it. I am always with this woman whom 
I wish no longer to love. But I must 
cease! I must try to chase these 
thoughts away by fatigue; otherwise, I 
shall not cure myself,” 

He got up, descended the rocky hill, 
and began to walk with long strides. 
But this obsession weighed him down as 
if it were a great burden he was carry- 
ing. He went on, walking faster and 
faster, meeting occasionally, when he 
caught sight of a patch of sunlight on 
the turf under the branches, or felt a 
resinous whiff from a clump of fir trees, 
a brief sensation of comfort, like a pre- 
sentiment of consolation in the distance. 
All at once he stopped: “I am not 
walking, I am fleeing!” He was fleeing, 
it is true; fleeing, pursued by the 
anguish of this shattered love. Then he 
began to walk more quietly. The forest 
changed its aspect, became more um- 
brageous, for he was entering that part 
where beeches predominate. There was 
no sensation now of winter, just a feel- 
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ing of spring as fresh and young as if it 
had only come into being that very day. 
Mariolle penetrated into the thickets un- 
der the gigantic trees which-seemed to 
grow taller and taller. He walked a long 
time, an hour, two hours, through the 
branches and through the innumerable 
hosts of tiny green, glistening leaves. 
The great arch of the tops of the trees 
supported by columns slanting or 
straight, sometimes whitish, sometimes 
dark with black moss, veiled the sky 
now from him. The trees stood one be- 
hind the other, in indefinite number, 
dominating the shrubs at their feet and 
covering them with thick shade, through 
which, however, shafts of sunlight man- 
aged to percolate. The rays pierced their 
way in through the foliage, which no 
longer looked like a wood, but a bril- 
liant, vaporous mass of verdure flecked 
with luminous gleams. 

Mariolle stopped short, seized with 
inexpressible admiration. Where was he? 
In a forest, or had he fallen to the bot- 
tom of the sea, a sea all leaves and 
light, an ocean gilded with greenish 
sunlight? 

He felt better, farther from his sor- 
row, more hidden, calmer, and he lay on 
the ground on the russet carpet of dead 
leaves which these trees only part with 
in gaining their new foliage. Luxuriating 
in the contact with the fresh, reviving 
earth and in the pure sweetness of the 
air, he was soon seized by a desire, at 
first vague, then more definite, not to be 
alone in this heavenly spot. He said to 
himself: “Oh, if she were only here 
with me!” 

Suddenly Mont St. Michel stood be- 
fore him, and he recalled how different 
she had been then from what she had 
been in Paris, in that awakening of love 
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vitalized by the winds from afar, by the 
neighborhood of the great expanse of 
yellow sands. It seemed to him as if on 
that day only she had loved him a little 
—just for a few hours. Certainly, on the 
road while they followed the receding 
tide, in the cloister when murmuring his 
name, “André!” she had seemed to say: 
“T am yours!” On the Chemin des Fous, 
when he almost held her in his arms in 
the midst of surrounding, illimitable 
space, she had felt for him a sort of 
rapturous feeling that had evaporated 
when her foot touched the pavement of 
Paris, and had never returned. But here 
with him, in this bath of verdure, in this 
other tide made of new sap, would not 
the fugitive and sweet emotion felt on 
the coast of Normandy have re-entered 
her heart? He lay stretched on his back, 
lost in thought, his gaze fixed on the 
great tree-tops above, and little by 
little he shut his eyes, soothed by the 
tranquillity of his stately neighbors. At 
last he dropped off to sleep, and when 
he awoke and looked at his watch he 
perceived that it was half-past two. 

He got up feeling less sad, less sick 
at soul, and set off again. Soon he 
emerged from the thick wood into a 
large open space, where six incredibly 
high avenues met like the points of a 
star, losing themselves in leafy and 
transparent vistas in emerald-tinted air. 
A post set forth a placard with the 
legend: “The King’s Bouquet.” It was 
certainly the kingdom of the beeches, 
and this carrefour was the capital. An 
empty carriage passed. Mariolle engaged 
it, and had himself driven to Marlotte, 
thence back to Montigny, after he had 
eaten at the inn, for he was hungry. 

He recollected having noticed this es- 
tablishment the day before—the Hotel 
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Corot, which had just been opened and 
was medizvally decorated a la “Chat 
Noir” in Paris. He got down there, and 
went through an open door into a vast 
hall where the old-fashioned tables and 
clumsy stools seemed to be awaiting 
roysterers of a bygone century. At the 
end of the room a woman, a young 
servant maid, no doubt, standing at the 
top of a small ladder, was hanging old 
plates on hooks too high for her to 
reach. Sometimes poised on the tips of 
both feet, sometimes on the tip of one, 
she stretched herself against the wall, 
with one hand leaning on it, a plate in 
the other, with graceful and pretty 
movements, for her waist was small and 
the undulating line from her wrist to 
her ankle underwent changing grace at 
each of her alterations of poise. As her 
back was turned, she did not hear Mari- 
olle come in. He stopped to look at her, 
and the remembrance of Prédolé oc- 
curred to him. 

“Ah! how pretty!” he exclaimed. “She 
is very supple, that little girl.” 

He coughed. The girl was so sur- 
prised that she nearly fell over, but as 
soon as she had recovered her equi- 
librium she jumped to the floor from the 
top of the ladder with the lightness of 
a tight-rope dancer, then came smiling 
toward the customer: 

“Monsieur would like?” 

“I should like to have breakfast, 
mademoiselle.” 

“It would more likely be dinner,” 
she ventured to suggest. “It is half-past 
three.” 

“We shall say dinner, then, since you 
wish it so,” he replied. “I have been lost 
in the forest.” 

Then she told him what dishes were 
at the disposition of customers. He 
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made his selection and sat down. She 
went to give the order, then came back 
and began to set the table. He followed 
her with his eyes and found her dainty, 
neat and quick. Dressed suitably for 
her work, her sleeves turned up, her 
neck bare, she had an alert little air 
that was pleasant to see, and her corset 
defined perfectly a little waist of which 
she was, no doubt, extremely proud. 
Her rather red face, flushed by the 
Strong country air, appeared too plump, 
but it had the freshness of a spring 
flower, with its brilliant brown eyes, 
wide-open mouth, full of splendid teeth, 
and chestnut hair whose abundance in- 
dicated the vitality of the vigorous 
young body. 

She brought radishes and butter, and 
he began to eat as she had vanished. 
Wishing to drown his thoughts, he or- 
dered a bottle of champagne, and drank 
it all, then two glasses of kiimmel after 
his coffee; then, as he was almost fast- 
ing, having eaten nothing before leaving 
except a little cold meat and bread, he 
soon felt himself invaded by a sensa- 
tion of intense giddiness which he took 
for forgetfulness. His sad thoughts, his 
grief, his anguish seemed drowned in 
the wine, which had in that short time 
transformed his tortured heart into an 
almost callous one. He went back to 
Montigny and went to bed at once. 
But he awoke when it was pitch dark, 
ill at ease, and worried as if a night- 
mare, chased away some hours ago, had 
reappeared furtively to disturb his sleep. 
Mme. de Burne was there, walking 
round his bed, with the Comte de Bern- 
haus. 

“Aha!” said he. “I am jealous now; 
how is that?” 

Why was he jealous? He very soon 
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knew why. While he was her lover he 
knew, in spite of his fears and his tor- 
ture, that she was true to him; wanting 
in warmth, in tenderness, but resolutely 
faithful. Now he had broken away from 
her, he had given her her liberty—all 
was over. Would she remain now with- 
out a lover? For some time, no doubt, 
and then? That very fidelity that had 
attached her to him until now, had it 
not had its source in the vague presenti- 
ment that if she left him, Mariolle, 
through weariness, she would be forced 
after a certain time, longer or shorter, 
to replace him, not through passion, but 
because she was tired of solitude, just 
as she would have sent him away, being 
tired of him? Do not some women keep 
their lovers on indefinitely, with resig- 
nation, simply through fear of their 
successor? Besides, to change her lover 
would not have seemed correct to a 
woman like her, too intelligent to be 
swayed by prejudice, but endowed with 
a delicate moral sense which would pro- 
tect her from real pollution. Philosophi- 
cal society woman, not middle-class 
prude, she did not shrink from a secret 
attachment, but her fastidious nature 
would have recoiled with disgust from 
a succession of lovers. 

He had set her at liberty—and now? 
Now she would certainly take another 
lover, and it would be the Comte de 
Bernhaus. Mariolle felt certain of it, 
and he suffered indescribably. Why had 
he broken off with her? He had left her, 
knowing her to be faithful, friendly and 
charming. Why? Because he was a sen- 
sual brute, knowing nothing of love 
except its physical transports. 

Was this really so? Yes; but there 
was something else besides—there was 
the fear of suffering. He had fled before 
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the grief of not being loved as he loved; 
before the cruel divergence that had 
arisen between them, the unequal ten- 
derness of their kisses, the incurable 
pain in his heart. He had dreaded the 
continuance for years of that anguish 
that had lasted for several weeks seem- 
ing like months. Weak in this, as in 
everything else, he had shrunk from 
pain, just as he had all his life shrunk 
from any great effort. He was incapable 
of carrying anything to its conclusion, 
as incapable of immersing himself in 
passion as he would have been of im- 
mersing himself in work, if he had at- 
tempted to follow any art or science. 
Until day dawned he was a prey to 
this self-analysis, which worried him 
like a pack of wolves; then he got up 
and went down to the riverside. A 
fisherman was casting his net near the 
weir. The water whirled round in the 
light, and when the man drew out his 
net, to spread it on the broad end of 
his boat, the little fish glittered through 
the meshes like quicksilver. Mariolle 
grew calmer in the morning air, in the 
steam rising from the waterfall in which 
danced little rainbows; the current flow- 
ing past him seemed to be carrying away 
some of his grief in its incessant and 
rapid flow. He said: “Truly I did right. 
I should have been too wretched.” 
Returning then to the house, he took 
a hammock he had noticed in the porch, 
and, bringing it down to the terrace, 
hung it between the yews. Throwing 


himself into it, he tried to think of 


nothing and watch the water flow by. 
Breakfast time found him in a sweet 
- torpor, enjoying a physical well-being 
that communicated itself to his soul, 
and he lingered over the meal as long 
as possible to kill time. One expectation 
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worried him—the coming of the mail. 
He had telegraphed to Paris and written 
to Fontainebleau, to order his mail to 
be sent on. Nothing, so far, had come 
and a feeling of forlornness began to 
oppress him. But why should it? He 
could not expect anything agreeable, 
consolatory, reassuring in the little black 
box hanging at the postman’s side, noth- 
ing but useless invitations and banal 
communications. Therefore why desire 
these papers as if the salvation of his 
soul depended on them? Was it possible 
that he cherished at the bottom of his 
soul the vain hope that she would write 
to him? He asked one of the old servant 
women: 

“At what time does the mail come?” 

“At noon, monsieur.” 

Noon was just at hand. He began to 
listen to the noises outside with great 
anxiety. A knock soon sounded on the 
front door. But the postman only 
brought some newspapers and three un- 
important letters. Mariolle read and re- 
read the papers, grew bored and went 
out. What would he do? He went to- 
ward the hammock and again stretched 
himself in it. At the end of half an 
hour an imperious wish to move about 
took possession of him. Where would he 
go? To the forest? Yes, the forest was 
delicious, but the solitude there was 
even more insistent than here in the 
house, for there were always noises in 
the village, and that loneliness, that 
silence of trees and leaves, filled him 
with sadness and regret, plunged him 
into wretchedness. In his revery he went 
over his long walk of the day before, 
and when he thought of the little wait- 
ress at the Hétel Corot he said to 
himself: 

“T’ll go there and have dinner?” 
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The idea seemed to cheer him; it 
would be something to do, would make 
several hours pass, and he started out 
at once. The long village street stretched 
straight out into the valley between two 
rows of low, white houses, roofed with 
tiles, some built in a straight line along 
the road, others at the end of little 
yards in which lilac trees flourished, 
hens scratched in manure heaps, and 
outside staircases with wooden railings 
led to doors in the walls. Peasants were 
slowly working about their houses at 
different forms of work. He noticed a 
bent old woman with hair grizzled and 
yellowish, in spite of her age, for rustics 
seldom have white hair, dressed in a 
torn old waist and a scanty woollen 
skirt that revealed the outline of her 
thin and bony legs. She looked straight 
in front of her with eyes that held no 
spark of intelligence, eyes that had 
never beheld anything except the few 


simple objects necessary to her sordid 


existence. A younger woman was hang- 
ing out clothes before her door. The 
movements of her arms, raising her 
skirt, showed thick, heavy ankles, and 
above them bones, large, skinny legs in 
blue stockings, while her waist and 
chest, flat and wide as those of a man, 
revealed a shapeless form repulsive to 
look upon. 

Mariolle said to himself: “Women! 
Those are women!” The silhouette of 
Mme. de Burne rose before his eyes. 
He recalled her, superb in elegance and 
beauty, a gem of humanity, coquettish 
and adorned for the eyes of men, and 
he quivered with the anguish of an 
irreparable loss. He walked on quickly 
to try to throw off these thoughts, and 
when he got to the Hétel Corot the 
little maid knew him immediately and 
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said almost familiarly: 

“Bonjour, monsieur!” 

“Bonjour, mademoiselle!” © 

“Do you wish something to drink?” 

“Yes, to begin with; then I shall take 
dinner here.” 

They decided first what he should 
drink; then what he should eat. He con- 
sulted her, so-as to make her talk, for 
she spoke prettily with the crisp 
Parisian accent and an ease of enuncia- 
tion as noticeable as her ease of motion. 
He thought as he listened: 

“She is quite pleasing, this young girl. 
She has the making of aecocotte in her, 
to my mind.” He asked her: 

“You are a Parisian?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“A fortnight.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Not yet, but it is too soon to tell. I 
am tired of the air of the city and the 
country is doing me good. That is what 
decided me to come here. Shall I bring 
you a glass of vermouth, monsieur?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, and please tell 
the chef or the cook to look well after 
my dinner.” 

“Do not fear, monsieur.” 

She went out, leaving him alone. He 
went to a seat near a table in an arbor, 
where his vermouth was brought to 
him. He stayed there till the end of the 
day listening to a thrush in a cage and 
looking at times at the little maid, who 
coquetted with him, putting her best 
foot foremost for this gentleman, who 
evidently admired her. He went away, 
as the night before, with a bottle of 
champagne warming his heart; but the 
darkness of the way and the coolness 
of the night soon dissipated this effect 
and a deep depression entered his soul. 
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He thought: “What shall I do? Shall I 
stay here? Am I fated to drag out this 
wretched existence much longer?” and 
it was late before he slept. 

The next day he was swinging in his 
hammock, and the sight of the fisher- 
man suggested to him to go fishing. A 
grocer where he bought a line gave him 
some instructions on the gentle sport, 
and offered to guide his first efforts. The 
proposition was accepted, and from nine 
to twelve by dint of strict attention and 
great zeal he succeeded in capturing 
three small fish. 

After his midday meal he set out 
again. for Marlotte. What for? To kill 
time. The little maid at the hotel began 
to smile as soon as she caught sight of 
him. He smiled at her in return, grate- 
ful for the recognition, and he tried to 
get her to talk. More familiar than on 
the previous day, she chatted with him 
and told him her name was Elisabeth 
Ledru. Her mother, a dressmaker, had 
died the year before; then her father 
had disappeared. He was a drunkard 
and had lived for years on the labor of 
his wife and daughter, and he knew that 
the girl could not maintain two persons 
out of her unassisted earnings. 

Tired of leading a solitary life, she 
went to wait in a restaurant, remaining 
there about a year; then, as she felt 
tired of the city, she accepted the offer 
of the founder of the Hétel Corot to go 
and wait at table there, with two other 
young girls who were to arrive later. 

This story pleased Mariolle, who, by 
questioning the girl with skill and treat- 
ing her like a young lady, learned all 
about the poor and dark home ruined 
by the dissolute father. She, a waif 
without ties, but gay notwithstanding by 
reason of her youth, feeling the interest 
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taken in her by this stranger to be genu- 
ine, spoke to him with confidence and 
with an expansion that she could no 
more control than she could the free 
motions of her body. He said to her 
when she had finished: 

“And so you wish to be a waitress all 
your life?” 

“T don’t know, monsieur. How can I 
tell what may occur to-morrow?” 

“Still it is always best to think of the 
future.” 

She looked thoughtful for a moment. 
Then her face cleared and she said: 

“TJ shall take whatever comes my 
way!” 

They parted good friends. He re- 
turned there a few days later, then 
again, then often, vaguely attracted by 
the naive chatter of this girl, which 
dissipated his gloom to some extent. But 
when he got back at night to Montigny 
he had terrible attacks of melancholy. 
Always with the coming of dawn his 
heart lightened a little, but as soon as 
night fell again the fierce jealousy and 
heartrending regrets would settle on his 
soul again like evil birds. No news had 
arrived. He had written to no one and 
no one had written to him. He knew 
nothing. So he constantly dwelt on the 
liaison which he had foreseen would 
exist between his former mistress and 
the Comte de Bernhaus. This idea grew 
more fixed daily. The comte would give 
her exactly what she wanted: a dis- 
tingué, assiduous lover, unexacting, sat- 
isfied and flattered at being the pre- 
ferred one of the witty and delicious 
enchantress. He compared the comte to 
himself. Bernhaus doubtless would never 
have those nervous attacks, those fits of 
impatience, that intense desire for affec- 
tion that had broken off their liaison. 
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He would be content with very little, 
being a tactful, discreet man of the 
world, not manifesting any tendency to 
strong feeling. 

One day in arriving at the Hotel 
Corot Mariolle saw in one of the arbors 
two young men, sitting smoking. The 
proprietor, a stout man with a broad 
face, came forward to meet him, for he 
felt a friendly interest in this faithful 
customer. He said: 

“T have had two new guests come 
since yesterday, artists.” 

“Those two gentlemen?” 

“Ves. They have already become ac- 
quainted. The short one got his second 
medal last year.” 

Having communicated all he knew 
about the artists in embryo, he asked: 

“What will you take to-day, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

“Send me a vermouth as usual.” 

Elisabeth soon appeared carrying a 
tray, with glasses, a decanter and a 
bottle. When the artists saw her they 
called. out: 

“Well, little girl, are you angry still?” 

She did not answer, and, when she 
drew near, Mariolle saw that her eyes 
were red. 

“You have been crying?” he asked. 

“Yes, a little,” she answered simply. 

“What has happened?” 

“Those two gentlemen over there be- 
haved badly to me.” 

“What did they do?” 

“They took me for—something which 
I am not.” 

“Did you complain to the proprie- 
tor?” 

She gave an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders: 

“Oh, monsieur! The proprietor! I 
know him now—the proprietor!” 
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Mariolle, touched a little and a little 
irritated, said: 

“Tell me all about it.” 

She described the brutal behavior of 
the two blackguards toward her imme- 
diately on their arrival. Then she began 
to cry, saying what would she do with- 
out money, friends or resources in this 
strange place. 

“Will you enter my service?” Mari- 
olle proposed suddenly. “You will be 
well treated in my house, and when I 
return to Paris you can do what you 
please.” 

She looked at him attentively with 
questioning eyes, then answered all at 
once: 

“T am willing, monsieur.” 

“What wages do you get here?” 

“Sixty francs a month.” She added 
anxiously: “And then I get tips here, 
too, you know, which brings it up to 
about seventy.” 

“T will give you a hundred.” 

“A hundred francs a month?” she re- 
peated, surprised. 

“Yes. Won’t that suit you?” 

“T should rather think it would!” 

“You will only have to wait on me, 
take care of my clothes and look after 
my room.” 

“Very well, monsieur.” 

“When will you come?” 

“To-morrow, if you like. After what 
has occurred, I shall go to the mayor 
and oblige the proprietor to let me go.” 

Mariolle took two louis from his. 
pocket and gave them to her: 

“This is for good luck,” he said. 

A flash of joy illumined her face and 
she said decidedly: 

“I shall be at your house to-morrow, 
before twelve o’clock, monsieur.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


HALF CONSOLED 


ELISABETH arrived the next day at 
Montigny, followed by a countryman 
carrying her trunk in a wheelbarrow. 
Mariolle had discharged one of his old 
women with a handsome present in 
money to console her, and the new maid 
took possession of a little room next to 
the cook’s on the second floor. When 
she presented herself to the master of 
the house her manner was rather differ- 
ent from what it had been at the Hotel 
Corot, less expansive, humbler, since 
she had become the servant of the gen- 
tleman whose humble friend she had 
been at the Hétel Corot. He told her 
in a few words what her duties would 
be, and she listened attentively and set- 
tled down to her work. A week went by 
without the soul of Mariolle experienc- 
ing any change. All he noticed was that 
he left his home more rarely now, since 
he had no excuse for walking to Mar- 
lotte and that he felt less sad than be- 
fore. The great passion of his grief sub- 
sided, as all transports of this nature 
must subside; but instead of the turbu- 
lence a deep depression of spirits began 
to possess him, one of those profound 
states of dejection that resemble a slow 
and chronic disease that often proves 
fatal. All his former activity, the inter- 
est that he took in the things that had 
heretofore busied and amused him, died 
away and was succeeded by a disgust 
and an apathy which seemed to deprive 
him of even the strength necessary to 
go out and take a walk. His greatest 
distraction now was to lie in his ham- 
mock and look at the Loing flowing by 


and to watch the fisherman cast his net. 

After her first days of shyness and 
reserve Elisabeth grew bolder a little, 
and, remarking with her feminine in- 
stinct the constant depression of her 
master, she said one day: 

“Monsieur is feeling lonely?” 

“Ves, very lonely,’ he answered re- 
signedly. 

“Monsieur should go and take a 
walk.” 

“Tt would not do me any good.” 

She lavished little secret attentions 
upon him. Every morning when he en- 
tered his parlor he found it full of 
flowers and fragrant as a hothouse. 
Elisabeth must have bribed the boys of 
the village, for they brought her from 
the forest primroses and violets, and she 
also got contributions from the gardens 
in the village. Even though sunk in 
melancholy, Mariolle could not help 
noticing this, and felt pleased at the 
evidence of gratitude evinced by these 
many little, thoughtful cares. 

He thought also that she was growing 
prettier, more dainty in her dress, that 
her face had grown paler, and, in con- 
sequence, more refined. He observed 
one day when she was giving him a cup 
of tea that her hands were no longer 
those of a maid but those of a lady, 
the nails carefully trimmed and irre- 
proachably clean. Another time he no- 
ticed that her shoes were almost ele- 
gant. One afternoon she went upstairs 
and came down again, soon after, in a 
charming little gray dress of perfect 
taste. He cried on seeing her: 
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“Why, how coquettish you _ look, 
Elisabeth!” 

She blushed to the roots of her hair 
and stammered: 

“T? Oh, no, monsieur! I am dressing 
a little better because I have more 
money.” 

“When did you buy that dress?” 

“T made it myself, monsieur.” 

“You made it yourself? Why, I al- 
Ways see you working about the house 
all day long!” 

“In the evening, sir.” 

“But where did you get the material? 
And who cut it out for you?” 

She answered that the shopkeeper at 
Montigny had brought her some samples 
from Fontainebleau; she had chosen one 
and paid for the stuff with the two louis 
that Mariolle had given her. As far as 
the cutting and making were concerned, 
that was the easiest part, as she and her 
mother had worked for a magasin de 
confections for years. 

He could not help saying: 

“It is very becoming to you; you look 
very nice.” ; 

She crimsoned to her eyes. When she 
had left him he said to himself: “I won- 
der if she is falling in love with me.” 

He thought over it, hesitated, 
doubted, then finished by convincing 
himself that it was, after all, very pos- 
sible. He had been kind, helpful and 
compassionate and almost a friend to 
her. What was there surprising in this 
young girl’s falling in love ‘with her 
master, after all he had done for her? 
The idea, moreover, was not an un- 
pleasant one to dwell upon, ‘the young 
girl being so very nice, with nothing 
suggesting a servant in her. His mascu- 
line vanity, wounded and crushed by an- 
other woman, began to be flattered, 


soothed, almost comforted. 

It was a compensation, a very slight 
one it was true, almost imperceptible, 
but it was a compensation, for, after all, 
if love comes to any one, no matter who 
tenders it, it proves that the receiver is 
capable of inspiring the sentiment. His 
unconscious egotism was soothed by 
this. It would occupy his mind, perhaps 
healthfully, to watch this little heart 
awakening and commencing to throb for 
him. It never occurred to him to send 
the child away, in order to preserve her 
from the risk of undergoing what had 
caused his suffering: to have more pity 
upon her than had been felt for him; 
compassion seldom accompanies a senti- 
mental triumph. 

So he watched her and soon discov- 
ered that he was not mistaken, and 
every day confirmed his opinion. As she 
brushed against him one morning in 
waiting on table, he noticed in her cloth- 
ing a smell of perfume, common per- 
fume, furnished, no doubt, by the local 
shopkeeper. Then he gave her a bottle 
of toilet water of a kind that he himself 
used and always kept a quantity of on 
hand when away from home; also some 
cakes of good soap and some dentifrice 
and rice powder. He thus aided the 
transformation that became every day 
more apparent and more complete, 
noted by him with a watchful and flat- 
tered eye. While still scrupulously at- 
tentive to her duties and prudent in her 
conduct, she gradually became éprise, 
her feminine instinct for captivating de- 
veloping naively. On his part, he was 
growing by degrees to entertain an at- 
tachment for her. He was amused, 
touched and gratified. He toyed with 
this budding affection just as one toys 
with anything that can while away sad 
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hours, but he experienced for her only 
that vague feeling that impels a man 
toward any attractive woman, be she a 
pretty maid-servant or a handsome 
peasant, a rustic Venus. What most at- 
tracted him in her was her femininity: 
he longed for that with a confused and 
irresistible longing, proceeding from his 
connection with that other woman who 
had aroused in him that invincible, mys- 
terious quality in a man’s nature, the 
imperious need of the presence, the 
contact of a woman, that aroma, subtle, 
ideal or sensual, that is an attribute of 
every alluring woman, wherever found, 
be she of the lower orders or of the 
élite of society, Oriental maid with 
languorous black eyes or northern siren 
with eyes of azure—the immemorial 
attraction of the feminine. 

This tender, watchful, incessant at- 
tention, more perceptible than visible, 
seemed to swathe his wounds in a sort 
of protecting medium that rendered 
them less sensitive to the recurring at- 
tacks of anguish. But the wounds were 
there, hovering about him like flies 
around a wound. Since he had forbidden 
his address to be given, his friends had 
respected his desire for seclusion, and 
he was above all tortured by absence of 
news. From time to time he read in the 
papers the name of Lamarthe or Massi- 
val in the lists of people who had been 
present at a grand dinner or assisted at 
some féte. One day he saw a notice of 
Mme. de Burne appearing as one of 
the prettiest, most elegant and most 
superbly dressed of the guests at a ball 
at the Austrian Embassy. He shivered 
from head to foot. A little further down 
- the list appeared the name of Comte de 
Bernhaus; until evening a frantic jeal- 
ousy lacerated the heart of Mariolle. 
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The suspected liaison was now placed 
beyond a doubt in his mind. It was one 
of those worrying, imaginary conclu- 
sions that are more harassing than cer- 
tainties, for one never rids one’s self 
of them. Able no longer to endure the 
suspense, he decided to write to La- 
marthe, who, knowing him well enough 
to guess at the misery of his soul, might 
perhaps enlighten him without being 
definitely questioned. 

One evening, therefore, by candle- 
light, he composed a letter to him, a 
long one, cleverly expressed, vaguely 
sad, full of veiled interrogations and 
poetical utterances on the beauty of the 
country in spring. Four days after, on 
receiving his mail, he recognized at a 
glance the firm, upright handwriting of 
the novelist. Lamarthe sent him many 
details that added to his uneasiness. He 
spoke of a great many people, and with- 
out particularly mentioning Mme. de 
Burne and the Comte de Bernhaus, he 
put the two in focus, as it were, by one 
of those tricks of style peculiar to him, 
revealing much, yet not betraying that 
he did so. As a result, the letter con- 
firmed all Mariolle’s suspicions: his 
fears would soon be realized if they 
were not already so. The life of his old 
sweetheart was always the same—bril- 
liant, exciting, worldly. He had been 
missed a little after his disappearance, 
after the fashion of those who pass 
away from sight; a little indifferent 
curiosity was evinced, and he was be- 
lieved to be in far distant lands, having 
left Paris because he was weary of it. 

After having received this letter he 
stayed till night, stretched in his ham- 
mock. He did not dine; he could not 
sleep. The next morning he felt so tired, 
so discouraged, so weary of the mon- 
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otonous days spent between the dark, 


mysterious forest and the noisy little 
river that he stayed in bed. 

When Elisabeth came at the sound of 
his bell and found him still in bed, she 
stopped still in the doorway and turned 
very pale. Then she said: 

“Monsieur is ill?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Shall I send for the doctor?” 

“No, I am subject to these attacks.” 

“What can I do for monsieur?”’ 

He ordered his daily bath, eggs for 
his breakfast and tea. But toward one 
o’clock he was seized with such a vio- 
lent sensation of ennui that he thought 
he must get up. Elisabeth, ceaselessly 
summoned by a whim of the sham in- 
valid, anxious, distressed, wishful to be 
of use and to suggest something that 
would do him good, seeing him nerv- 
ous and restless, offered to read to 
him, blushing rosy red at her own 
audacity. 

“Can you read well?” he asked. 

“Yes, monsieur. At school I always 
got prizes every year for reading, and 
I read many novels through to maman 
—I can remember only their names 
now.” 

He felt curious to see, so he sent her 
to the atelier to fetch his favorite— 
“Manon Lescaut.” She helped him to sit 
up in bed, put two pillows behind his 
back, took a chair and began. She read 
well, being endowed with a gift of clear 
enunciation and intelligent expression. 
The story interested her from the be- 
ginning, and she showed so much feel- 
ing as she read it that he made her 
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stop often to talk to her and question 
her. 

Through the open window came the 
noise of the rushing water mingled with 
the song of the nightingales and the 
odors of flowers and trees. André looked 
at the young girl, whose sparkling eyes 
followed the story from page to page. 
She answered his questions with a com- 
prehension of tenderness and passion— 
a just comprehension but one modified 
by her ignorance. He thought to him- 
self: “She would become very witty and 
intelligent, this little girl, if she were 
educated.” 

The, feminine charm noticed in her 
already by him was beneficial to him 
this warm and quiet afternoon and 
mingled itself in his mind with the mys- 
terious and powerful charm of that Ma- 
non who arouses in our hearts the most 
peculiar image of any woman created by 
the human imagination. 

He was lulled by her voice, entranced 
by that well-known but ever new story, 
and he dreamed of a mistress, capricious 
and captivating like De Grieux’s, un- 
faithful yet constant, human and tempt- 
ing even in the midst of her terrible 
faults, created to evoke in a man all 
that he was capable of feeling—tender- 
ness and rage, love and passionate 
hatred, jealousy and desire. 

Ah! if she whom he had left had only 
felt within herself the voluptuous and 
perfidious love of that passion-provok- 
ing courtesan, perhaps he never would 
have left her! Manon deceived her 
lover, but she loved him; she lied to 
him, but she gave herself to him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A RECALL 


WHEN she appeared before him next 
morning as she brought in the tea, and 
their eyes met, she began to tremble so 
violently that the cup and saucer and 
sugar bowl knocked together several 
times. Mariolle went toward her, took 
the tray out of her hands, putting it on 
the table, and said to her as she lowered 
her eyelids: 

“Look at me, petite.” 

She looked up at him, her lashes wet 
with tears. 

“JT don’t want you to cry,” he said. 
As he clasped her to him to felt her 
shiver from head to foot, murmuring: 
“Oh, mon Dieu!” He saw that it was 
not sorrow, regret or remorse that made 
her utter these words, but happiness, 
pure happiness. He experienced a 
strange content, physical rather than 
moral, in feeling nestling on his bosom 
this little person who truly loved him, 
He thanked her for her love just as a 
wounded beggar at the roadside would 
thank a woman who gave him alms. He 
thanked her with all that heart famished 
by the indifference of another woman 
and lacerated by its futile throbbings. 

“Sit down,” he said to her. 

She sat down. He took her hands, her 
poor working-girl’s hands, now become 
white and delicate so as to please him, 
and very gently and with tact he spoke 
of the attitude they were to henceforth 
assume toward each other. She was no 
longer his servant, but would have to 
retain the appearance of being so, in 
order to avoid scandal. She would live 
in the house with him as a housekeeper 


and would read a great deal to him— 
this occupation would furnish an ex- 
cuse for her new position. In a short 
time, when she was fully established 
as his reader, she would eat at his table. 

When he had finished she answered 
him simply: 

“No, monsieur, I am, and I shall con- 
tinue to be, your servant. I don’t want 
any gossip to arise, and I am anxious 
that what has passed shall remain un- 
known.” 

She would not yield the point, al- 
though he insisted a good deal, and 
when he had drunk his tea she carried 
away the ‘tray, followed by his tender 
glance. When she had gone he thought: 

“This is a woman; all women are 
equal when they please us. I have made 
my servant my mistress. Already pretty, 
she may become charming: anyhow, she 
is younger and fresher than society 
women and cocottes. What does it mat- 
ter after all? Are not many celebrated 
actresses the daughters of concierges? 
Yet they are received as ladies, adored 
as if they were heroines of romance, 
and princes treat them like sovereigns. 
Is it on account of their talent, which 
is in many cases doubtful, or their 
beauty, very often open to question? 
No. But a woman takes always the 
position she is able to command for 
herself by the illusion she produces.” 

That day he took a long walk, and, 
although the same pain gnawed con- 
stantly at his heart and his legs were 
heavy as if grief had destroyed all the 
springs of his energy, there was existent 
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in him a cheerfulness like the singing 
of a little bird. He felt less alone, less 
lost and deserted. The forest appeared 
less vast, lonely and silent, and he 
returned at night looking forward to 
seeing her smiling, her eyes full of 
tenderness at his entrance. 

Then he would go and lie in the ham- 
mock, and Elisabeth, sitting on a fold- 
ing chair, would read to him. Even 
while listening to and looking at her, 
he would recall the evenings spent alone 
in the salon with Mme. de Burne, chat- 
ting with her. Then an overwhelming 
desire to weep would beset him; his 
eyelids would become wet, and so in- 
tense a regret would tug at his heart 
that he felt as if he must depart imme- 
diately to return to Paris or go away 
forever. 

Seeing him gloomy and depressed, 
Elisabeth asked him: 

“Are you in pain? I feel that you 
have tears in your eyes.” 

“Kiss me, little one; you would not 
understand.” 

She kissed him, feeling uneasy, sus- 
pecting some story that she had not 
heard; and he, soothed by her caresses 
a little, thought: “Ah! what a woman 
would be created in the combination 
of these two, uniting the affection of 
the one with the charm of the other. 
How is it that one never finds the 
realization of one’s ideal—never attains 
higher than the ‘almost’?” He mused 
vaguely, lulled by the monotonous 
sound of her voice, to which he was 
not listening, thinking of all that had 
allured and vanquished him in the mis- 
tress he had forsaken. He said to him- 
self, under the obsession of her memory, 
of i imaginary presence by which he 
was haunted as men beset by visions 


are by phantoms: “Am I fated never 
to be delivered from her?” 

He began again to take long walks, 
to wander about the thicket, with the 
vague hope of losing her, somewhere, at 
the bottom of a ravine, behind a rock, 
in some thicket, like a man who, in 
order to rid himself of some unfortu- 
nate dog which he is reluctant to kill, 
will try to lose him on a journey. 

One day in one of these walks he 
returned by the country of the beeches. 
By this time it was a gloomy forest, 
almost dark with the impenetrable 
foliage. He walked under the immense 
vault, formed by the _ overarching 
branches, regretting the scanty verdure 
of the spring, so penetrated by the 
golden sunbeams sifting through, and, 
as he turned into a narrow path, he 
stopped, struck with astonishment, be- 
fore two trees entangled in each other’s 
embrace. No more vivid symbol of his 
love had ever met his eyes: a beautiful 
and vigorous beech strangling a tall oak 
tree. 

Like a desperate lover with a power- 
ful but tortured body the beech threw 
two formidable arms around the trunk 
of the oak, closing them around it. 
The other, held in this embrace, raised 
high in the heavens its proud head, as 
if in disdain. But, in spite of this flight 
toward space, this haughty aloofness, 
it bore in its trunk two great, deep 
scars that had long ago cicatrized. The 
branches beneath the scars had become 
an integral part of the tree, and the 
two, oak and beech, united forever, 
mingled their sap, and in the veins 
of the outraged tree it mounted to 
the great high top in the waving leaves. 

Mariolle sat down so as to look at 
them for a long time. The sight of 
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these trees appeared to his morbid soul 
a true symbol of his love—these two 
wrestlers motionless in the heart of the 
forest. 

Then he got up and set off sadder 
than ever. Suddenly, as he went along, 
his eyes bent on the ground, he saw 
hidden in the grass, dirty with mud and 
the rain of weeks ago, a telegram lost 
or thrown away by some passerby. He 
stopped. What sweet or painful message 
had the rumpled blue paper carried to 
some heart? 

He could not help picking it up; with 
curious hands he unfolded it. It was 
almost illegible, but he made out this 
much of the writing: “Come... at 


four...me...” The names had 
been effaced by the wet. ) 
Recollections both cruel and de- 


licious arose to his mind, of all the 
despatches he had received from her 
—now to appoint the time of the ren- 
dezvous—now to tell him that she could 
not come. Never had any object raised 
such emotion in his heart, made him 
tremble so violently, made his poor 
heart stop and bound again like the 
sight of these blissful or desolating 
despatches. He felt almost prostrated 
with woe at the idea that never again 
would hhe receive one from her. Again 
he asked himself what could have hap- 
pened to her since he left her. Had she 
suffered, regretted the friend driven 
away by her indifference, or was she 
simply wounded in her vanity? His de- 
sire to find out became so violent, so 
insistent that an audacious idea came 
to him. He went to Fontainebleau and 
found out the telegraph office. His soul 
was shaken by vacillation and anxiety, 
but a force seemed to be dominating 
him—an irresistible force emanating 
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from ‘his heart. 

He took with a trembling hand a 
telegraph form from the table, and, 
after putting the name and address of 
Mme. de Burne, wrote the following 
message: 


I want so much to know what you 
are thinking of me. I can forget nothing. 
ANDRE MARIOLLE. 
Montigny. 


He went out afterward, took a car- 
riage and went back to Montigny, 
troubled and tormented at what he had 
done, regretting it already. 

He had calculated that if she vouch- 
safed an answer he would get a letter 
in two days, but did not leave his cot- 
tage till the next day, fearing that a 
despatch might come. He was swinging 
in the hammock between the yews at 
about three the next afternoon when 
Elisabeth came to tell him that a lady 
wished to speak to him. 

The shock was so great that he felt 
a short sensation of choking, and he 
went toward the house, his legs shaking 
and his heart palpitating. He did not 
think, however, that it could be she. 
When he had opened the door of the 
salon, Mme. de Burne, seated on a sofa, 
rose and, smiling a rather reserved smile, 
a slight constraint visible in her face 
and attitude, held out her hand to him, 
saying: 

“T have come to get some news of 
you, the telegram not having given 
complete details.” 

He had grown so pale at seeing her 
that her eyes shone with joy at perceiv- 
ing it; and he remained so oppressed 
with emotion that he could not speak 
for some time and could only hold to 
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his lips the hand she held out to him. 

“Dieu! how good you are!” said he 
at last. 

“No, but I do not forget my friends, 
and I worry about them.” 

She looked him full in the face with 
that first glance of a woman that takes 
all in, penetrates every thought to its 
source and brushes away all disguises. 
She was no doubt satisfied, for her face 
cleared and she smiled. 

“Your hermitage is pretty,’ 
“Are you happy here?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Is it possible! In this pretty coun- 
try near the lovely forest and on the 
bank of this charming little river! You 
ought to be quiet and absolutely happy 
here.” 

“No, madame.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because one does not forget.” 

“Is it indispensable that you should 
forget something so as to be happy?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“May I ask what?” 

“You know.” 

“And what then?” 

“T am perfectly miserable.’ 

“T guessed that when I received your 
telegram,”’ she answered, “and that is 
why I came; with the determination to 
go away at once if I were mistaken.” 
After a short pause she added: “Since 
I am not returning immediately, may I 
go over your place? There is a little 
path between the lime-trees there that 
looks very delightful—it must be cooler 
there than in the salon.” 

They went out. She wore a mauve 
toilet that harmonized so exquisitely 
with the verdure of the trees and the 
blueness of the sky that she bewildered 
him as much as would an apparition; 
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she said. 
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looking so pretty in a new and alluring 
manner. Her long, supple waist, her deli- 
cate and fresh face, the blond fire of 
her hair, under a large mauve hat that 
formed a nimbus with a long ostrich 
plume surrounding it, her thin arms with 
the two hands crossed in front carrying 
her closed umbrella, and her bearing, 
rather upright and proud, brought into 
this little rustic garden something ab- 
normal, exotic, unexpected, the bizarre 
suggestion of some figure out of a story, 
a dream, a Watteau picture; a creation 
evolved from the brain of a poet or a 
painter who had taken an excursion into 
the country to show, at the bidding of 
a sudden caprice, how beautiful she 
was. Mariolle, in looking at her, quiver- 
ing with all his revived passion, recalled 
the two peasant women he had seen 
when he was walking through Montigny. 
She asked him: “Who is that young 
person who opened the door to me?” 

“My servant.” 

“She does not look like a servant.” 

“No. She is extremely nice.” 

“Where did you get her?” 

“Quite near here, in a hotel fre- 
quented by artists.” 

“You made a good selection.” 

“To my own advantage, certainly, for 
I much prefer seeing a pretty face to 
an ugly one around me.” 

“That is the only feeling with which 
she has inspired you?” 

“She perhaps inspired me with an 
irresistible desire to see you again, for 
any woman who attracts my eyes, if 
only for a second, sends my thoughts 
back to you.” 

“That is a very skillful way of get- 
ting out of it. Does she love her pre- 
server?” 

He reddened still more painfully. Like 
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a flash the idea came to him that jeal- 
ousy is a good stimulant for the heart, 
and he determined to utter only a half 
lie. So he replied hesitatingly: 

“J don’t know anything about that. 
It is possible. She is very attentive to 
me and looks after me well.” 

An imperceptible annoyance impelled 
Mme. de Burne to murmur: 

“And your” 

He fixed his eyes, burning with love, 
on her, and answered: 

“Nothing could tempt me from you.” 

This was again very skillful, but she 
no longer thought of that. His utter- 
ance seemed to her the expression of 
an indubitable truth. How could a 
woman like her doubt such an avowal? 
She certainly did not doubt it, and, 
satisfied, she worried herself no more 
about Elisabeth. 

They seated themselves on two fold- 
ing chairs in the shadow of the lime- 
trees, above the flowing water. 

“What could you have thought of 
me?” he asked. 

“That you were very unhappy.” 

“Through my fault or yours?” 

“Through our fault. Then, knowing 
you to be very excitable, very intense, 
it struck me that the most sensible 
thing to do would be to let you come 
to yourself. And so I waited.” 

“What were you waiting for?” 

“A word from you. I received it, 
and here I am. Now let us talk like 
sensible people. So you still love me? 
I do not ask you this is as a coquette, 
but in the character of a friend.” 

“T Jove you still.” 

“And what are your intentions?” 

“T do not know. I am in your hands.” 

“Oh, I—I have very definite ideas, 
but I shall not impart them until I 
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know yours. Let us speak of you, of 
what took place in your heart and in 
your mind since you went away.” 

“J thought of you and did scarcely 
anything else.” 

“Ves, but how, in what way and with 
what result?” 

He related his determination to be 
cured of his love for her, his flight, his 
arrival in the great forest where he 
saw nothing around him but her; told 
of his days haunted by memories, his 
nights made wretched by jealousy. He 
told all in good faith, except the love 
of Elisabeth, whose name was not men- 
tioned. 

Mme. de Burne listened, convinced 
of the truth of all he said, more cer- 
tain of it through the belief she enter- 
tained in the power she wielded over 
Mariolle than assured by the sincerity 
of his voice and manner. She was over- 
joyed at her triumph at receiving him 
back, for she really was sincerely fond 
of him. 

Then he lamented anew this hope- 
less situation, and growing excited in 
speaking about what he had undergone, 
he reproached her with impassioned, 
poetic enthusiasm, but with no rancor 
or bitterness for the incapacity for love 
with which she was cursed. 

“Some are denied the gift of pleas- 
ing,” he said in ending. “To you the 
gift of loving is denied.” 

She interrupted him animatedly, full 
of reasons and argument. 

“At least I have the gift of con- 
stancy,” she broke in. “Would you be 
less unhappy if after having loved you 
for ten months I were to-day in love 
with another?” 

“Ts jt impossible for a woman to love 
only one man?” 
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“One cannot love at will; one can 
always be faithful,’ she answered 
quickly. “Do you imagine that the 
delirious exaltation of the senses can 
last for several years? With the ma- 
jority of women, passionate women, 
who takes caprices lasting a longer or 
a shorter time, life is nothing but a 
long romance; the heroes, the circum- 
stances, the dénotments change; it is 
an amusement and a distraction for 
them, I must confess, for the emotions 
of the beginning, middle and end are 
changed each time. But when it is fin- 
ished it is finished—for the man. You 
understand?” 

“Ves, that is true, to some extent. 
But I do not see your drift.” 

“Tt is this. No great, burning, tortur- 
ing passion can exist for a long time— 
like yours from which you suffer. It is 
a phase which I have made very painful 
to you, I know and feel it, through my 
lack of tenderness and my incapability 
of expansion. But this phase of feeling 
you are undergoing will pass—it cannot 
last eternally.” 

She stopped. He asked anxiously: 

“And then?” 

“Then I consider that for a calm 
and reasonable woman like me you will 
make a very agreeable lover, for you 
have plenty of tact. But you would be 
an atrocious husband. However, there 
are not, there cannot be, any good 
husbands.” 

He asked, surprised, a little vexed: 

“Why keep a lover whom you no 
longer care for or never really loved?” 

“I do love in my own fashion, mon 
ami,” she answered. “I love calmly, but 
I love.” 

“You have, above all,” he replied 
resignedly, “the desire that one should 
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love you and that he should show that 
he loves you.” 

“That’s true,” she answered. “I adore 
that. But my heart needs a secret com- 
panion. That vain love of public homage 
does not prevent me from being faith- 
ful and devoted and believing that I 
am capable of bestowing upon a man 
something of myself that no other could 
have—my loyal affection, the secret at- 
tachment of my heart, the absolute and 
secret confidence of my soul; and, in 
return, receiving from him with all his 
lover-like tenderness the rare and sweet 
feeling that I am not alone. It is not, 
perhaps, love as you understand it; but 
it is worth something.” 

He bent toward her, trembling with 
feeling and stammering: 

“Are you willing that I should be 
that man?” 

“Yes, a little later, when you are 
suffering less. In the meantime be re- 
signed to a little torture occasionally 
through your companionship with me. 
That will pass over. Since you experi- 
ence pain in any case, it is better to 
feel it near me than far away, is it not?” 

Her smile seemed to say: “Do have 
a little confidence in me,” and as she 
saw him vibrating with passion, she 
felt throughout her being a sort of con- 
tentment that made her happy after 
her own fashion, just as a hunter is 
happy when a long-desired prey is strug- 
gling in the trap he set. 

“When do you return?” she asked. 

“Why, to-morrow,” he answered. 

“All right—to-morrow let it be. Will 
you take dinner with me?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“I must go soon,” she remarked, look- 
ing at the watch set in the handle of 
her umbrella. 
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“Oh! Why so soon?” 

“Because I must catch the five 
o'clock train. Some people are coming 
to dinner: the Princess de Malten, 
Bernhaus, Lamarthe, Massival, Maltry 
and a new acquaintance, M. de Char- 
laine, the explorer, just back from upper 
Cambodia after a wonderful journey. 
He is the rage just now.” 

Mariolle experienced a sudden pang 
at his heart. All the names she had 
mentioned, one after the other, hurt 
him like the stings of a wasp. They 
contained poison. 

“Then,” said he, “shall we start at 
once and take a drive through the 
forest?” 

“That will be very nice. But won’t 
you offer me first a cup of tea and some 
toast?” 

When it was time to serve the tea 
Elisabeth could not be found. 

“She has gone out to take a walk,” 
the cook said. 

Mme. de Burne was not surprised 
at this. What fear, anyhow, could this 
maid servant inspire in her now? They 
got into the landau waiting before the 
door, and Mariolle made the driver take 
a road which was longer, but which 
took in the Gorge-aux-Loups. As they 
drove along under the high foliage, en- 
joying its calm shade, breathing in its 
freshness, she said, struck by the in- 
expressible sensation with which the 
powerful and mysterious beauty of the 
earth influences the flesh through the 
eyes: “Dieu! How nice it is here! How 
beautiful and restful!” 

She drew a long breath with the emo- 
tion of a shriven communicant, mingled 
with happiness, feeling penetrated with 
languor and tender yearning. She placed 
her hand on that of André. 


But he thought: “Ah! yes. Nature 
again! Just as at Mont St. Michel.” 
For, before his eyes, in a vision, passed 
a train going to Paris. He took her to 
the station. On leaving him she said: 
“To-morrow, then, at eight.” 

“To-morrow at eight, madame.” 

Smiling radiantly, she left him, and 
he returned home in the landau, satis- 
fied, happy, but always possessed by 
that haunting uneasiness, for the end 
was not yet. 

But why struggle? It was of no use. 
She attracted him by a charm which 
he could not understand, stronger than 
any power he had ever encountered. To 
flee from her availed nothing; it only 
made him suffer intolerably, while, if 
he were patient and resigned, he would 
have from her at least all that she 
promised, for she did not lie. 

The horses trotted under the trees, 
and he remembered that all through 
their interview she had never once had 
the idea, the impulse to tender him her 
lips. She was always the same; nothing 
would change her, and he would per- 
haps always suffer in the same manner 
through her. The recollection of the 
unhappy hours he had passed in the 
unbearable certainty that he could never 
touch her heart darkened his soul once 
more, made him dread and foresee simi- 
lar misery in the future. However, he 
was determined to suffer all rather than 
to lose her again, resigned to that eter- 
nal longing that had become a sort of 
fierce appetite, never to be assuaged, 
a fire that consumed his flesh. 

But when he got home and found 
that the young girl had not come back 
he felt anxious and said to the other 
servant: 

“You are sure she went out?” 
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“Ves, monsieur.” 

He went out too, hoping that he 
might meet her. When he had gone a 
few steps, before turning into the long 
street that went along the valley, he 
saw an old church, wide and low, sur- 
mounted by a short steeple, squatting 
on a small eminence, and from this 
overlooking the village, like a hen 
watching over her chickens. 

A suspicion, a presentiment, impelled 
him to enter. Who could fathom the 
strange suspicions that may arise in 
the heart of a woman? What had she 
heard? What had she understood? 
Where would she be more likely to go 


than to the church, if an inkling of the, 


truth had penetrated her mind? 

The interior of the church was very 
dark, for night was falling. Only the 
little lamp was visible at the end of its 
thread, revealing in the tabernacle the 
ideal presence of the Divine Consoler. 
Mariolle passed with light steps along 
the benches. When he drew near the 
choir he saw a woman kneeling, her 
face in her hands. There was no one 
else in the church. He approached, and 
seeing it was Elisabeth, touched her on 
the shoulder. She started violently and 
turned her head. Then he saw that she 
was crying. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“T understood,” she answered. “You 
are here because she made you un- 
happy; and she came to fetch you.” 

He stammered, overcome by the sor- 
row that he now felt in his turn. 

“You are mistaken, petite,’ he re- 
plied. “I am, it is true, returning to 
Paris, but I shall take you with me.” 


“Oh, no! It is not true! It is not 
true!” she cried, incredulous. 

“I swear it_to you,’ he said sol- 
emnly. 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Beginning to sob low, she moaned: 
“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” He took her 
by the waist and led her out, made her 
go down the hill, now covered by night, 
and when they had reached the river 
bank he seated her on the grass and sat 
beside her. He listened to her heart beat- 
ing and her breath catching, and, struck 
with remorse, straining her to him, he 
spoke tender words in her ear, such as 
he had never uttered to her before. 
Softened by pity and burning with de- 
sire, he scarcely departed from the truth 
and he did not deceive her. Astonished 
at what he felt, he asked himself how 
it was possible that, still thrilling from 
the presence of that other whose slave 
he must ever remain, he could thus 
tremble with passion and emotion in 
consoling this girl’s grief. 

“T love you so much. You are all I 
have in the world.” 

He answered, returning her caresses: 
“Dear little girl!” 

Already she had almost forgotten 
the existence of that stranger whose 
appearance had that afternoon caused 
her such sharp grief. But a sort of half- 
conscious doubt floated in her mind, and 
she whispered in a coaxing voice: 

“Truly you will always love me as 
you love me here?” 

He answered firmly: 

“J shall always love you as I love 
you here.” 


THE END 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HOME BY THE SEA 


Tue weather was most distressing. 
It had rained all night. The roaring of 
the overflowing gutters filled the de- 
serted streets, in which the houses, like 
sponges, absorbed the humidity, which 
penetrating to the interior, made the 
walls sweat from cellar to garret. 
Jeanne had left the convent the day 
before, free for all time, ready to seize 
all the joys of life, of which she had 
dreamed so long. She was afraid her 
father would not set out for the new 
home in bad weather, and for the hun- 
dredth time since daybreak she ex- 
amined the horizon. Then she noticed 
that she had omitted to put her calen- 
dar in her travelling bag. She took from 
the wall the little card which bore in 
golden figures the date of the current 
year, 1819. Then she marked with a 
pencil the first four columns, drawing 
a line through the name of each saint 
up to the 2d of May, the day that she 
left the convent. A voice outside the 
door called “Jeannette.’”’ Jeanne replied, 
“Come in, papa.” And her father en- 
tered. Baron Simon-Jacques Le Per- 
thuis des Vauds was a gentleman of 
the last century, eccentric and good. 
An enthusiastic disciple of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, he had the tenderness of a 
lover for nature, in the fields, in the 
woods and in the animals. Of aristo- 
cratic birth, he hated instinctively the 
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year 1793, but being a philosopher by 
temperament and liberal by education, 
he execrated tyranny with an inoffensive 
and declamatory hatred. His great 
strength and his great weakness was his 
kind-heartedness, which had not arms 
enough to caress, to give, to embrace; 
the benevolence of a god, that gave 
freely, without questioning; in a word, 
a kindness of inertia that became al- 
most a vice. A man of theory, he 
thought out a plan of education for his 
daughter, to the end that she might 
become happy, good, upright and 
gentle. She had lived at home until the 
age of twelve, when, despite the tears 
of her mother, she was placed in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. He had 
kept her severely secluded, cloistered. 
in: ignorance of the secrets of life. He 
wished the Sisters to restore her to him 
pure at seventeen years of age, so that 
he might imbue her mind with a sort of 
rational poetry, and by means of the 
fields, in the midst of the fruitful earth, 
unfold her soul, enlighten her ignorance 
through the aspect of love in nature, 
through the simple tenderness of the 
animals, through the placid laws of ex- 
istence. She was leaving the convent 
radiant, full of the joy of life, ready 
for all the happiness, all the charming 
incidents which her mind had pictured 
in her idle hours and in the long, quiet 
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nights. She was like a portrait by Vero- 
nese with her fair, glossy hair, which 
seemed to cast a radiance on her skin, 
a skin with the faintest tinge of pink, 
softened by a light velvety down which 
could be perceived when the sun kissed 
her cheek. Her eyes were an opaque 
blue, like those of Dutch porcelain fig- 
ures. She had a tiny mole on her left 
nostril and another on the right of her 
chin. She was tall, well developed, with 
willowy figure. Her clear voice sounded 
at times a little too sharp, but her frank, 
sincere laugh spread joy around her. 
Often, with a familiar gesture, she would 
raise her hands to her temples as if to 
arrange her hair. 

She ran to her father and embraced 
him warmly. “Well, are we going to 
start?” she said. He smiled, shook his 
head and said, pointing toward the 
window, “How can we travel in such 
weather?” But she implored in a cajol- 
ing and tender manner, “Oh, papa, do 
let us start. It will clear up in the 
afternoon.” “But your mother will never 
consent to it.” “Yes, I promise you that 
she will, I will arrange that.” “If you 
succeed in persuading your mother, I 
am perfectly willing.” In a few mo- 
ments she returned from her mother’s 
room, shouting in a voice that could 
be heard all through the house, “Papa, 
papa, mamma is willing. Have the horses 
harnessed.” The rain was not abating; 
one might almost have said that it was 
raining harder when the carriage drove 
up to the door. Jeanne was ready to 
step in when the baroness came down- 
stairs, supported on one side by her 
husband and on the other by a tall 
housemaid, strong and strapping as a 
boy. She was a Norman woman of the 
country of Caux, who looked at least 
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twenty, although she was but eighteen 
at the most. She was treated by the 
family as a second daughter, for she 
was Jeanne’s foster sister. Her name 
was Rosalie, and her chief duty lay in 
guiding the steps of her mistress, who 
had grown enormous in the last few 
years and also had an affection of the 
heart, which kept her complaining con- 
tinually. The baroness, gasping from 
over-exertion, finally reached the door- 
step of the old residence, looked at the 
court where the water was streaming 
and remarked: “It really is not wise.” 
Her husband, always pleasant, replied: 
“It was you who desired it, Madame 
Adelaide.” He always preceded her 
pompous name of Adelaide with the 
title madame with an air of half re- 
spectful mockery. Madame mounted 
with difficulty into the carriage, causing 
all the springs to bend. The baron sat 
beside her, while Jeanne and Rosalie 
were seated opposite, with their backs 
to the horses. Ludivine, the cook, 
brought a heap of wraps to put over 
their knees and two baskets, which were 
placed under the seats; then she climbed 
on the box beside Father Simon, wrap- 
ping herself in a great rug which cov- 
ered her completely. The porter and his 
wife came to bid them good-by as they 
closed the carriage door, taking the last 
orders about the trunks, which were 
to follow in a wagon. So they started. 
Father Simon, the coachman, with head 
bowed and back bent in the pouring 
rain, was completely covered by his 
box coat with its triple cape. The 
howling storm beat upon the carriage 
windows and inundated the highway. 
They drove rapidly to the wharf and 
continued alongside the line of tall- 
masted vessels until they reached the 
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boulevard of Mont Riboudet. Then 
they crossed the meadows, where from 
time to time a drowned willow, its 
branches drooping limply, could be 
faintly distinguished through the mist 
of rain. No one spoke. Their minds 
themselves seemed to be saturated with 
moisture like the earth. 

The baroness leaned her head against 
the cushions and closed her eyes. The 
baron looked out with mournful eyes 
at the monotonous and drenched land- 
scape. Rosalie, with a parcel on her 
knee, was dreaming in the dull reverie 
of a peasant. But Jeanne, under this 
downpour, felt herself revive like a 
plant that has been shut up and has 
just been restored to the air, and so 
great was her joy that, like foliage, it 
sheltered her heart from sadness. Al- 
though she did not speak, she longed 
to burst out singing, to reach out her 
hands to catch the rain that she might 
drink it. She enjoyed to the full being 
carried along rapidly by the horses, en- 
joyed gazing at the desolate landscape 
and feeling herself under shelter amid 
this general inundation. Beneath the 
pelting rain the gleaming backs of the 
two horses emitted a warm steam. 

Little by little the baroness fell 
asleep, and presently began to snore 
sonorously. Her husband leaned over 
and placed in her hands a little leather 
pocketbook. 

This awakened her, and she looked 
at the pocketbook with the stupid, 
sleepy look of one suddenly aroused. It 
fell off her lap and sprang open and 
gold and bank bills were scattered on 
the floor of the carriage. This roused 
her completely, and Jeanne gave vent 
to her mirth in a merry peal of girlish 
laughter. 
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The baron picked up the money and 
placed it on her knees. ‘This, my dear,” 
he said, “is all that is left of my farm 
at Eletot. I have sold it—so as to be 
able to repair the ‘Poplars,’ where we 
shall often live in the future.” 

She counted six thousand four hun- 
dred francs and quietly put them in her 
pocket. This was the ninth of thirty- 
one farms that they had inherited which 
they had sold in this way. Nevertheless 
they still possessed about twenty thou- 
sand livres income annually in land 
rentals, which, with proper care, would 
have yielded about thirty thousand 
francs a year. 

Living simply as they did, this in- 
come would have sufficed had there not 
been a bottomless hole always open in 
their house—kind-hearted generosity. It 
dried up the money in their hands as 
the sun dries the water in marshes. It 
flowed, fled, disappeared. How? No one 
knew. Frequently one would say to the 
other, “I don’t know how it happens, 
but I have spent one hundred francs 
to-day, and I have bought nothing of 
any consequence.” This faculty of giv- 
ing was, however, one of the greatest 
pleasures of their life, and they all 
agreed on this point in a superb and 
touching manner. 

Jeanne asked her father, “Is it beau- 
tiful now, my castle?” The baron re- 
plied, “You shall see, my little girl.” 

The storm began to abate. The vault 
of clouds seemed to rise and heighten 
and suddenly, through a rift, a long 
ray of sunshine fell upon the fields, and 
presently the clouds separated, showing 
the blue firmament, and then, like the 
tearing of a veil, the opening grew 
larger and the beautiful azure sky, clear 
and fathomless, spread over the world. 
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A fresh and gentle breeze passed over 
the earth like a happy sigh, and as they 
passed beside gardens or woods they 
heard occasionally the bright chirp of 
a bird as he dried his wings. 

Evening was approaching. Everyone 
in the carriage was asleep except Jeanne. 
They stopped to rest and feed the 
horses. The sun had set. In the distance 
bells were heard. They passed a little 
village as the inhabitants were lighting 
their lamps, and the sky became also 
illuminated by myriads of stars. Sud- 
denly they saw behind a hill, through 
the branches of the fir trees, the moon 
rising, red and full as if it were torpid 
with sleep. 

The air was so soft that the windows 
were not closed. Jeanne, exhausted with 
dreams and happy visions, was now 
asleep. Finally they stopped. Some men 
and women were standing before the 
carriage door with lanterns in their 
hands. They had arrived. J>anne, sud- 
denly awakened, was the first to jump 
out. Her father and Rosalie had prac- 
tically to carry the baroness, who was 
groaning and continually repeating in a 
weak little voice, “Oh, my God, my 
poor children!” She refused all offers 
of refreshment, but went to bed and 
immediately fell asleep. Jeanne and her 
father, the baron, took supper together. 
They were in perfect sympathy with 
each other. Later, seized with a childish 
joy, they started on a tour of inspection 
through the restored manor. It was one 
of those high and vast Norman resi- 
dences that comprise both farmhouse 
and castle, built of white stone which 
had turned gray, large enough to con- 
tain a whole race of people. 

An immense hall divided the house 
from front to rear and a staircase went 
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up at either side of the entrance, meet- 
ing in a bridge on the first floor. The 
huge drawing-room was on the ground 
floor to the right and-was hung with 
tapestries representing birds and foliage. 
All the furniture was covered with fine 
needlework tapestry illustrating La Fon- 
taine’s fables, and Jeanne was delighted 
at finding a chair she had loved as a 
child, which pictured the story of “The 
Fox and the Stork.” 

Beside the drawing-room were the 
library, full of old books, and two un- 
used rooms; at the left was the dining- 
room, the laundry, the kitchen, etc. 

A corridor divided the whole first 
floor, the doors of ten rooms opening 
into it. At the end, on the right, was 
Jeanne’s room. She and her father went 
in. He had had it all newly done Over, 
using the furniture and draperies that 
had been in the storeroom. 

There were some very old Flemish 
tapestries, with their peculiar looking 
figures. At sight of her bed, the young 
girl uttered a scream of joy. Four large 
birds carved in oak, black from age and 
highly polished, bore up the bed and 
seemed to be its protectors. On the sides 
were carved two wide garlands of 
flowers and fruit, and four finely fluted 
columns, terminating in Corinthian 
capitals, supported a cornice of cupids 
with roses intertwined. The tester and 
the coverlet were of antique blue silk, 
embroidered in gold fleur de lys. When 
Jeanne had sufficiently admired it, she 
lifted up the candle to examine the 
tapestries and the allegories they repre- 
sented. They were mostly conventional 
subjects, but the last hanging represented 
a drama. Near a rabbit, which was still 
nibbling, a young man lay stretched 
out, apparently dead. A young girl, gaz- 
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ing at him, was plunging a sword into 
her bosom, and the fruit of the tree 
had turned black. Jeanne gave up trying 
to divine the meaning underlying this 
picture, when she saw in the corner a 
tiny little animal which the rabbit, had 
he lived, could have swallowed like a 
blade of grass; and yet it was a lion. 
Then she recognized the story of 
“Pyramus and Thisbe,” and though she 
smiled at the simplicity of the design, 
she felt happy to have in her room this 
love adventure which would continually 
speak to her of her cherished hopes, 
and every night this legendary love 
would hover about her dreams. 

It struck eleven and the baron kissed 
Jeanne good-night and retired to his 
room. Before retiring, Jeanne cast a 
last glance round her room and then 
regretfully extinguished the candle. 
Through her window she could see the 
bright moonlight bathing the trees and 
the wonderful landscape. Presently she 
arose, opened a window and looked out. 
The night was so clear that one could 
see as plainly as by daylight. She looked 
across the park with its two long ave- 
nues of very tall poplars that gave its 
name to the chateau and separated it 
from the two farms that belonged to 
it, one occupied by the Couillard fam- 
ily, the other by the Martins. Beyond 
the enclosure stretched a long, unculti- 
vated plain, thickly overgrown with 
rushes, where the breeze whistled day 
and night. The land ended abruptly in 
a steep white cliff three hundred feet 
high, with its base in the ocean waves. 

Jeanne looked out over the long, un- 
dulating surface that seemed to slum- 
ber beneath the heavens. All the fra- 
grance of the earth was in the night air. 
The odor of jasmine rose from the 
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lower windows, and light whiffs of briny 
air and of seaweed were wafted from 
the ocean. 

Merely to breathe was enough for 
Jeanne, and the restful calm of the 
country was like a soothing bath. She 
felt as though her heart was expanding 
and she began dreaming of love. What 
was it? She did not know. She only 
knew that she would adore him with 
all her soul and that he would cherish 
her with all his strength. They would 
walk hand in hand on nights like this, 
hearing the beating of their hearts, 
mingling their love with the sweet sim- 
plicity of the summer nights in such 
close communion of thought that by 
the sole power of their tenderness they 
would easily penetrate each other’s most 
secret thoughts. This would continue 
forever in the calm of an enduring affec- 
tion. It seemed to her that she felt him 
there beside her. And an unusual sensa- 
tion came over her. She remained long 
musing thus, when suddenly she thought 
she heard a footstep behind the house. 
“Tf it were he.” But it passed on and 
she felt as if she had been deceived. 
The air became cooler. The day broke. 
Slowly bursting aside the gleaming 
clouds, touching with fire the trees, the 
plains, the ocean, all the horizon, the 
great flaming orb of the sun appeared. 

Jeanne felt herself becoming mad 
with happiness. A delirious joy, an in- 
finite tenderness at the splendor of 
nature overcame her fluttering heart. It 
was her sun, her dawn! The beginning 
of her life! Thoroughly fatigued at last, 
she flung herself down and slept till 
her father called her at eight o’clock. 
He walked into the room and proposed 
to show her the improvements of the 
castle, of her castle. The road, called 
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the parish road, connecting the farms, 
joined the high road between Havre 
and Fécamp, a mile and a half further 
on. 

Jeanne and the baron inspected 
everything and returned home for 
breakfast. When the meal was over, as 
the baroness had decided that she would 
rest, the baron proposed to Jeanne that 
they should go down to Yport. They 
started, and passing through the hamlet 
of Etouvent, where the poplars were, 
and going through the wooded slope by 
a winding valley leading down to the 
sea, they presently perceived the village 
of Yport. Women sat in their doorways 
mending linen; brown fish-nets were 
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hanging against the doors of the huts, 
where an entire family lived in one 
room. It was a typical little French fish- 
ing village, with all its concomitant 
odors. To Jeanne it was all like a scene 
in a play. On turning a corner they saw 
before them the limitless blue ocean. 
They bought a brill from a fisherman 
and another sailor offered to take them 
out sailing, repeating his name, ‘Las- 
tique, Joséphin Lastique,” several times, 
that they might not forget it, and the 
baron promised to remember. They 
walked home, chattering like two chil- 
dren, carrying the big fish between them, 
Jeanne having pushed her father’s walk- 
ing cane through its gills. 


CHAPTER II 


HAPPY DAYS 


A DELIGHTFUL life commenced for 
Jeanne, a life in the open air. She wan- 
dered along the roads, or into the little 
winding valleys, their sides covered with 
a fleece of gorse blossoms, the strong 
sweet odor of which intoxicated her 
like the bouquet of wine, while the 
distant sound of the waves rolling on 
the beach seemed like a billow rocking 
her spirit. 

A love of solitude came upon her in 
the sweet freshness of this landscape 
and in the calm of the rounded horizon, 
and she would remain sitting so long on 
the hill tops that the wild rabbits would 
bound by her feet. 

She planted memories everywhere, as 
seeds are cast upon the earth, memories 
whose roots hold till death. It seemed 


to Jeanne that she wast casting a little 
of her heart into every fold of these val- 
leys. She became infatuated with sea 
bathing. When she was well out from 
shore, she would float on her back, her 
arms crossed, her eyes lost in the pro- 


. found blue of the sky which was cleft 


by the flight of a swallow, or the white 
silhouette of a seabird. 

After these excursions she invariably 
came back to the castle pale with 
hunger, but light, alert, a smile on her 
lips and her eyes sparkling with happi- 
ness, 

The baron on his part was planning 
great agricultural enterprises. Occa- 
sionally, also, he went out to sea with 
the sailors of Yport. On several occa- 
sions he went fishing for mackerel and, 
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again, by moonlight, he would haul in 
the nets laid the night before. He loved 
to hear the masts creak, to breathe in 
the fresh and whistling gusts of wind 
that arose during the night; and, after 
having tacked a long time to find the 
buoys, guiding himself by a peak of 
rocks, the roof of a belfry or the 
Fécamp lighthouse, he delighted to re- 
main motionless beneath the first gleams 
of the rising sun which made the slimy 
backs of the large fan-shaped rays and 
the fat bellies of the turbots glisten on 
the deck of the boat. 

At each meal he gave an enthusiastic 
account of his expeditions, and the 
baroness in her turn told how many 
times she had walked down the main 
avenue of poplars. 

As she had been advised to take ex- 
ercise she made a business of walking, 
beginning as soon as the air grew warm. 
Leaning upon Rosalie’s arm and drag- 
ging her left foot, which was rather 
heavier than the right, she wandered in- 
terminably up and down from the house 
to the edge of the wood, sitting down 
for five minutes at either end. The 
walking was resumed in the afternoon. 
A physician, consulted ten years before, 
had spoken of hypertrophy because she 
had suffered from suffocation. 
since, this word had been used to de- 
scribe the ailment of the baroness. The 
baron would say “my wife’s hyper- 
trophy” and Jeanne “mamma’s hyper- 
trophy” as they would have spoken of 
her hat, her dress, or her umbrella. She 
had been very pretty in her youth and 
slim as a reed. Now ‘she had grown 
older, stouter, but she still remained 
poetical, having always retained the im- 
pression of “Corinne,” which she had 
read as a girl. She read all the senti- 
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mental love stories it was possible to 
collect, and her thoughts wandered 
among tender adventures in which she 
always figured as the heroine. Her new 
home was infinitely pleasing to her be- 
cause it formed such a beautiful frame- 
work for the romance of her soul, the 
surrounding woods, the waste land, and 
the proximity of the ocean recalling to 
her mind the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
which she had been devouring for some 
months. On rainy days she remained 
shut up in her room, sending Rosalie in 
a special manner for the drawer con- 
taining her “souvenirs,” which meant 
to the baroness all her old private and 
family letters. 

Occasionally, Jeanne replaced Rosalie 
in the walks with her mother, and she 
listened eagerly to the tales of the lat- 
ter’s childhood. The young girl saw her- 
self in all these romantic stories, and 
was astonished at the similarity of ideas 
and desires; each heart imagines itself 
to have been the first to tremble at 
those very sensations that awakened the 
hearts of the first beings, and that will 
awaken the hearts of the last. 

One afternoon as the baroness and 
Jeanne were resting on the beach at the 
end of the walk, a stout priest who was 
moving in their direction greeted them 
with a bow, while still at a distance. 
He bowed when within three feet and, 
assuming a smiling air, cried: “Well, 
Madame la Baronne, how are you?” 
It was the village priest. The baroness 
seldom went to church, though she liked 
priests, from a sort of religious instinct 
peculiar to women. She had, in fact, 
entirely forgotten the Abbé Picot, her 
priest, and blushed as she saw him. She 
made apologies for not having prepared 
for his visit, but the good man was not 
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at all embarrassed. He looked at Jeanne, 
complimented her on her appearance 
and sat down, placing his three-cornered 
hat on his knees. He was very stout, 
very red, and perspired profusely. He 
drew from his pocket every moment an 
enormous checked handkerchief and 
passed it over his face and neck, but 
hardly was the task completed when 
necessity forced him to repeat the proc- 
ess. He was a typical country priest, 
talkative and kindly. 

Presently the baron appeared. He was 
very friendly to the abbé and invited 
him to dinner. The priest was well 
versed in the art of being pleasant, 
thanks to the unconscious astuteness 
which the guiding of souls gives to the 
most mediocre of men who are called 
by the chance of events to exercise a 
power over their fellows. Toward des- 
sert he became quite merry, with the 
gaiety that follows a pleasant meal, and 
as if struck by an idea he said: “I have 
a new parishioner whom I must present 
to you, Monsieur le Vicomte de La- 
mare.” The baroness, who was at home 
in heraldry, inquired if he was of the 
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family of Lamares of Eure. The priest 
answered, “Yes, madame, he is the son 
of Vicomte Jean de Lamare, who died 
last year.” After this, the baroness, who 
loved the nobility above all other things, 
inquired the history of the young 
vicomte. He had paid his father’s debts, 
sold the family castle, made his home 
on one of the three farms which he 
owned in the town of Etouvent. These 
estates brought him in an income of 
five or six thousand livres. The vicomte 
was economical and lived in this modest 
manner for two or three years, so that 
he might save enough to cut a figure 
in society, and to marry advantageously, 
without contracting debts or mort- 
gaging his farms. The priest added, “He 
is a very charming young man, so 
steady and quiet, though there is very 
little to amuse him in the country.” 
The baron said, “Bring him in to see 
us, Monsieur l’Abbé, it will be a dis- 
traction for him occasionally.” After 
the coffee the baron and the priest took 
a turn about the grounds and then re- 
turned to say good-night to the ladies, 


CHAPTER III 


M. DE LAMARE 


THE following Sunday the baroness 
and Jeanne went to mass, prompted by 
a feeling of respect for their pastor, and 
after service waited to see the priest 
and invite him to luncheon the follow- 
ing Thursday. He came out of the 
sacristy leaning familiarly on the arm 
of a tall young man. As soon as he per- 


ceived the ladies, he exclaimed: 

“How fortunate! Allow me, baroness 
and Mlle. Jeanne, to present to you 
your neighbor, M. le Vicomte de 
Lamare.” 

The vicomte said he had long desired 
to make their acquaintance, and began 
to converse in a well-bred manner. He 
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had a face of which women dream and 
that men dislike. His black, wavy hair 
shaded a smooth, sunburnt forehead, 
and two large straight eyebrows, that 
looked almost artificial, cast a deep and 
tender shadow over his dark eyes, the 
whites of which had a bluish tinge. 

His long, thick eyelashes accentuated 
the passionate eloquence of his expres- 
sion which wrought havoc in the draw- 
ing-rooms of society, and made peasant 
girls carrying baskets turn round to 
look at him. The languorous fascination 
of his glance impressed one with the 
depth of his thoughts and lent weight 
to his slightest words. His beard, fine 
and glossy, concealed a somewhat heavy 
jaw. 

Two days later, M. de Lamare made 
his first call, just as they were dis- 
cussing the best place for a new rustic 
bench. The vicomte was consulted and 
agreed with the baroness, who differed 
from her husband. 

M. de Lamare expatiated on the 
picturesqueness of the country and from 
time to time, as if by chance, his eyes 
met those of Jeanne, and she felt a 
strange sensation at the quickly averted 
glance which betrayed tender admira- 
tion and an awakened sympathy. 

M. de Lamare’s father, who had died 
the preceding year, had known an inti- 
mate friend of the baroness’s father, 
M. Cultaux, and this fact led to an 
endless conversation about family, re- 
lations, dates, etc., and names heard in 
her childhood were recalled, and led 
to reminiscences. 

The baron, whose nature was rather 
uncultivated, and whose beliefs and 
prejudices were not those of his class, 
knew little about the neighboring fami- 
lies, and inquired about them from the 
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vicomte, who responded: 

“Oh, there are very few of the no- 
bility in the district,” just as he might 
have said, “there are very few rabbits 
on the hills,’ and he began to particu- 
larize: There was the Marquis de Cou- 
telier, a sort of leader of Norman aris- 
tocracy, Vicomte and Vicomtess de 
Briseville, people of excellent stock, but 
living to themselves, and the Comte de 
Fourville, a kind of ogre, who was said 
to have made his wife die of sorrow, 
and who lived as a huntsman in his 
chateau of La Vrillette, built on a pond. 
There were a few parvenus among them 
who had bought properties here and 
there, but the vicomte did not know 
them. 

As he left, his last glance was for 
Jeanne, as if it were a special tender 
and cordial farewell. The baroness was 
delighted with him, and the baron said: 
“Yes, indeed, he is a gentleman.” And 
he was invited to dinner the following 
week, and from that time came regu- 
larly. 

He generally arrived about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, went to join 
the baroness in “her avenue,” and 
offered her his arm while she took her 
“exercise,” as she called her daily walks. 
When Jeanne was at home she would 
walk on the other side of her mother, 
supporting her, and all three would walk 
slowly back and forth from one end 
of the avenue to the other. He seldom 
addressed Jeanne directly, but his eye 
frequently met hers. 

He went to Yport several times with 
Jeanne and the baron. One evening, 
when they were on the beach, Pére 
Lastique accosted him, and without re- 
moving his pipe, the absence of which 
would possibly have been more re- 
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markable than the loss of his nose, he 
said: 

“With this wind, m’sieu le baron, we 
could easily go to Etretat and back 
to-morrow.” 

Jeanne clasped her hands imploringly: 

“Oh, papa, let us do it!” 

The baron turned to M. de Lamare: 

“Will you join us, vicomte? We can 
take breakfast down there.” 

And the matter was decided at once. 
From daybreak Jeanne was up and 
waiting for her father, who dressed 
more slowly. They walked in the dew 
across the level and then through the 
wood vibrant with the singing of birds. 
The vicomte and Pére Lastique were 
seated on a capstan. 

Two other sailors helped to shove off 
the boat from shore, which was not 
easy on the shingly beach. Once the 
boat was afloat, they all took their 
seats, and the two sailors who remained 
on shore shoved it off. A light, steady 
breeze was blowing from the ocean and 
they hoisted the sail, veered a little, 
and then sailed along smoothly with 
scarcely any motion. To landward the 
high cliff at the right cast a shadow on 
the water at its base, and patches of 
sunlit grass here and there varied its 
monotonous whiteness. Yonder, behind 
them, brown sails were coming out of 
the white harbor of F écamp, and ahead 
of them they saw a rock of curious 
shape, rounded, with gaps in it looking 
something like an immense elephant 
with its trunk in the water; it was the 
little port of Etretat. 

Jeanne, a little dizzy from the mo- 
tion of the waves, held the side of the 
boat with one hand as she looked out 
into the distance. It seemed to her as 
if only three things in the world were 
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really beautiful: light, space, water. 

No one spoke. Pére Lastique, who 
was at the tiller, took a pull every now 
and then from a bottle hidden under 
the seat; and he smoked a short pipe 
which seemed inextinguishable, al- 
though he never seemed to relight it 
or refill it. 

The baron, seated in the bow looked 
after the sail. Jeanne and the vicomte 
seemed a little embarrassed at being 
seated side by side. Some unknown 
power seemed to make their glances 
meet whenever they raised their eyes; 
between them there existed already that 
subtle and vague sympathy which arises 
so rapidly between two young people 
when the young man is good looking 
and the girl is pretty. They were happy 
in each other’s society, perhaps because 
they were thinking of each other. The 
rising sun was beginning to pierce 
through the slight mist, and as its 
beams grew stronger, they were re- 
flected on the smooth surface of the 
sea as in a mirror. 

“How beautiful!” murmured Jeanne, 
with emotion. 

“Beautiful indeed!” answered the 
vicomte. The serene beauty of the 
morning awakened an echo in their 
hearts. 

And all at once they saw the great 
arches of Etretat, like two supports of 
a cliff standing in the sea high enough 
for vessels to pass under them ; while a 
sharp-pointed white rock rose in front 
of the first arch. They reached shore, 
and the baron got out first to make 
fast the boat, while the vicomte lifted 
Jeanne ashore so that she should not 
wet her feet. Then they walked up the 
shingly beach side by side, and they 
overheard Pére Lastique say to the 
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baron, “My! but they would make a 
pretty couple!” 

They took breakfast in a little inn 
near the beach, and while the ocean 
had lulled their thoughts and made 
them silent, the breakfast table had the 
opposite effect, and they chattered like 
children on a vacation. The slightest 
thing gave rise to laughter. 

Pére Lastique, on taking his place at 
table, carefully hid his lighted pipe in 
his cap. That made them laugh. A fly, 
attracted no doubt by his red nose, per- 
sistently alighted on it, and each time 
it did so they burst into laughter. 
Finally the old man could stand it no 
longer, and murmured: “It is devil- 
ishly persistent!” whereupon Jeanne 
and the vicomte laughed till they cried. 

After breakfast Jeanne suggested that 
they should take a walk. The vicomte 
rose, but the baron preferred to bask 
in the sun on the beach. 

“Go on, my children, you will find 
me here in an hour.” 

They walked straight ahead of them, 
passing by several cottages and finally 
by a small chateau resembling a large 
farm, and found themselves in an open 
valley that extended for some distance. 
They now had a wild longing to run 
at large in the fields. Jeanne seemed to 
have a humming in her ears from all 
the new and rapidly changing sensa- 
tions she had experienced. The burning 
rays of the sun fell on them. On both 
sides of the road the crops were bend- 
ing over from the heat. The grass- 
hoppers, as numerous as the blades of 
grass, were uttering their thin, shrill 
cry. 

Perceiving a wood a little further on 
to the right, they walked over to it. 
They saw a narrow path between two 
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hedges shaded by tall trees which shut 
out the sun. A sort of moist freshness 
in the air was perceptible, giving them 
a sensation of chilliness. There was no 
grass, owing to the lack of sunlight, but 
the ground was covered with a carpet 
of moss. 

“See, we can sit down there a little 
while,” she said. 

They sat down and looked about 
them at the numerous forms of life that 
were in the air and on the ground at 
their feet, for a ray of sunlight pene- 
trating the dense foliage brought them 
into its light. 

“How beautiful it is here! How lovely 
it is in the country! There are moments 
when I should like to be a fly or a 
butterfly and hide in the flowers,” said 
Jeanne with emotion. 

They spoke in low tones as one does 
in exchanging confidences, telling of 
their daily lives and of their tastes, and 
declaring that they were already dis- 
gusted with the world, tired of its use- 
less monotony; it was always the same 
thing; there was no truth, no sincerity 
in it. 5 
The world! She would gladly have 
made its acquaintance; but she felt con- 
vinced beforehand that it was not equal 
to a country life, and the more their 
hearts seemed to be in sympathy, the 
more ceremonious they became, the 
more frequently their glances met and 
blended smiling; and it seemed that a 
new feeling of benevolence was awak- 
ened in them, a wider affection, an 
interest in a thousand things of which 
they had never hitherto thought. 

They wended their way back, but the 
baron had already set off on foot for 
the Chambre aux Demoiselles, a grotto 
in a cleft at the summit of one of the 
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cliffs, and they waited for him at the 
inn. He did not return until five in the 
evening after a long walk along the 
cliffs. 

They got into the boat, started off 
smoothly with the wind at their backs, 
scarcely seeming to make any head- 
way. The breeze was irregular, at one 
moment filling the sail and then letting 
it flap idly along the mast. The sea 
seemed opaque and lifeless, and the sun 
was slowly approaching the horizon. 
The lulling motion of the sea had made 
them silent again. Presently Jeanne said, 
“How I should love to travel!” 

“Yes, but it is tiresome to travel 
alone; there should be at least two, to 
exchange ideas,” answered the vicomte. 
She reflected a moment. 

“That is true—I like to walk alone, 
however—how pleasant it is to dream 
all alone——” 

He gazed at her intently. 

“Two can dream as well as one.” 

She lowered her eyes. Was it a hint? 
Possibly. She looked out at the horizon 
as if to discover something beyond it, 
and then said slowly: 

“I should like to go to Italy—and 
Greece — ah, yes, Greece — and to 
Corsica—it must be so wild and so 
beautiful!” 

He preferred Switzerland on account 
of its chalets and its lakes. 

“No,” said she, “I like new countries 
like Corsica, or very old countries full 
of souvenirs, like Greece. It must be 
delightful to find the traces of those 
people whose history we have known 
since childhood, to see places where 
great deeds were accomplished.” 

The vicomte, less enthusiastic, ex- 
claimed: 

“As for me, England attracts me 
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very much; there is so much to be 
learned there.” 

Then they talked about the world in 
general, discussing the-attractions of 
each country from the poles to the 
equator, enthusing over imaginary 
scenes and the peculiar manners of cer- 
tain peoples like the Chinese and the 
Lapps; but they arrived at the con- 
clusion that the most beautiful country 
in the world was France, with its tem- 
perate climate, cool in summer, mild 
in winter, its rich soil, its green forests, 
its worship of the fine arts which ex- 
isted nowhere else since the glorious 
centuries of Athens. Then they were 
silent. The setting sun left a wide daz- 
zling train of light which extended from 
the horizon to the edge of their boat. 
The wind subsided, the ripples disap- 
peared, and the motionless sail was red 
in the light of the dying day. A limit- 
less calm seemed to settle down on 
space and make a silence amid this con- 
junction of elements; and by degrees 
the sun slowly sank into the ocean. 

Then a fresh breeze seemed to arise, 
a little shiver went over the surface 
of the water, as if the engulfed orb cast 
a sigh of satisfaction across the world. 
The twilight was short, night fell with 
its myriad stars. Pére Lastique took the 
oars, and they saw that the sea was 
phosphorescent. Jeanne and the vicomte, 
side by side, watched the fitful gleams 
in the wake of the boat. They were 
hardly thinking, but simply gazing 
vaguely, breathing in the beauty of the 
evening in a state of delicious content- 
ment; Jeanne had one hand on the seat 
and her neighbor’s finger touched it as 
if by accident; she did not move; she 
was surprised, happy, though em- 
barrassed at this slight contact. 
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When she reached home that eve- 
ning and went to her room, she felt 
strangely disturbed, and so affected that 
the slightest thing impelled her to weep. 
She looked at her clock, imagining that 
the little bee on the pendulum was beat- 
ing like a heart, the heart of a friend; 
that it was aware of her whole life, 
that with its quick, regular tickings it 
would accompany her whole life; and 
she stopped the golden fly to press a 
kiss on its wings. She would have kissed 
anything, no matter what. She remem- 
bered having hidden one of her old dolls 
of former days at the bottom of a 
drawer; she looked for it, took it out, 
and was delighted to see it again, as 
people are to see loved friends; and 
pressing it to her heart, she covered its 
painted cheeks and curly wig with 
kisses. And as she held it in her arms, 
she thought: 

Can he be the husband promised 
through a thousand secret voices, whom 
a superlatively good Providence had 
thus thrown across her path? Was he, 
indeed, the being created for her—the 
being to whom she would devote her 
existence? Were they the two predes- 
tined beings whose affection, blending in 
one, would beget love? 

She did not as yet feel that tumultu- 
ous emotion, that mad enchantment, 
those deep stirrings which she thought 
were essential to the tender passion; 
but it seemed to her she was beginning 
to fall in love, for she sometimes felt 
a sudden faintness when she thought 
of him, and she thought of him inces- 
santly. His presence stirred her heart; 
she blushed and grew pale when their 
eyes met, and trembled at the sound 
of his voice. 

From day to day the longing for love 
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increased. She consulted the mar- 
guerites, the clouds, and coins which 
she tossed in the air. 

One day her father said to her: 

“Make yourself look pretty to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Why, papa?” 

“That is a secret,” he replied. 

And when she came downstairs the 
following morning, looking fresh and 
sweet in a pretty light dress, she found 
the drawing-room table covered with 
boxes of bonbons, and on a chair an 
immense bouquet. 

A covered wagon drove into the 
courtyard bearing the inscription, 
“Lerat, Confectioner, Fécamp; Wed- 
ding Breakfasts,’’ and from the back of 
the wagon Ludivine and a kitchen 
helper were taking out large flat baskets 
which emitted an appetizing odor. 

The Vicomte de Lamare appeared on 
the scene, his trousers were strapped 
down under his dainty boots of patent 
leather, which made his feet appear 
smaller. His long frock coat, tight at 
the waist line, was open at the bosom 
showing the lace of his ruffle, and a 
fine neckcloth wound several times 
round his neck obliged him to hold 
erect his handsome brown head, with its 
air of serious distinction. Jeanne, in 
astonishment, looked\at him as though 
she had never seen him before. She 
thought he looked the grand seigneur 
from his head to his feet. 

He bowed and said, smiling: 

“Well, comrade, are you ready?” 

“But what is it? What is going on?” 
she stammered. 

“You will know presently,” said the 
baron. 

The carriage drove up to the door, 
and Madame Adelaide, in festal array, 
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descended the staircase, leaning on the 
arm of Rosalie, who was so much 
affected at the sight of M. de Lamare’s 
elegant appearance that the baron whis- 
pered: 

“I say, vicomte, I think our maid 
admires you.” 

The vicomte blushed up ‘to his ears, 
pretended not to have heard and, tak- 
ing up the enormous bouquet, handed 
it to Jeanne. She accepted it, more 
astonished than ever. They all four got 
into the carriage, and Ludivine, who 
brought a cup of bouillon to the 
baroness to sustain her strength, said: 

“Truly, madame, one would say it 
was a wedding!” 

They alighted as soon as they entered 
Yport, and as they walked through the 
village the sailors, in their new clothes, 
still showing the creases, came out of 
their homes, and shaking hands with 
the baron, following the party as if it 
were a procession. The vicomte, who 
had offered his arm to Jeanne, walked 
with her at the head. 

When they reached the church they 
stopped, and an acolyte appeared hold- 
ing upright the large silver crucifix, fol- 
lowed by another boy in red and white, 
who bore a chalice containing holy 
water. 

Then came three old cantors, one of 
them limping; then the trumpet (‘“ser- 
pent”), and last, the curé with his gold 
embroidered stole. He smiled and 
nodded a greeting; then, with his eyes 
half closed, his lips moving in prayer, 
his beretta well over his forehead, he 
followed his surpliced bodyguard, walk- 
ing in the direction of the sea. 

On the beach a crowd was standing 
around a new boat wreathed with 
flowers. Its mast, sail and ropes were 
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covered with long streams of ribbon 
that floated in the breeze, and the name, 
“Jeanne,” was painted in gold letters on 
the stern. 

Pére Lastique, the proprietor of this 
boat, built with the baron’s money, ad- 
vanced to meet the procession. All the 
men, simultaneously, took off their 
hats, and a row of pious persons wear- 
ing long black cloaks falling in large 
folds from their shoulders, knelt down 
in a circle at sight of the crucifix. 

The curé walked, with an acolyte on 
either side of him, to one end:of the 
boat, while at the other end, the three 
old cantors, in their white surplices, 
with a serious air and their eyes fixed 
on the psalter, sang at the top of their 
voices in the clear morning air. Each 
time they stopped to take breath, the 
“serpent” continued its bellowing alone, 
and as he puffed out his cheeks the 
musician’s little gray eyes disappeared, 
and the skin of his forehead and neck 
seemed to distend. 

The motionless, transparent sea 
seemed to be taking part meditatively 
in the baptism of this boat, rolling its 
tiny waves, no higher than a finger, 
with the faint sound of a rake on the 
shingle. And the big white gulls, with 
their wings unfurled, circled about in 
the blue heavens, flying off and then 
coming back in a curve above the heads 
of the kneeling crowd, as if to see what 
they were doing. 

The singing ceased after an Amen 
that lasted five minutes; and the priest, 
in an unctuous voice, murmured some 
Latin words, of which one could hear 
only the sonorous endings. He then 
walked round the boat, sprinkling it 
with holy water, and next began to 
murmur the “Oremus,” standing along- 
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side the boat opposite the sponsors, who 
remained motionless, hand in hand. 

The vicomte had the usual grave ex- 
pression on his handsome face, but 
Jeanne, choking with a sudden emotion, 
and on the verge of fainting, began to 
tremble so violently that her teeth chat- 

tered. The dream that had haunted her 

for some time was suddenly beginning, 
as if in a kind of hallucination, to take 
the appearance of reality. They had 
spoken of a wedding, a priest was pres- 
ent, blessing them; men in surplices 
were singing psalms; was it not she 
whom they were giving in marriage. 

Did her fingers send out an electric 
shock, did the emotion of her heart 
follow the course of her veins until it 
reached the heart of her companion? 
Did he understand, did he guess, was 
he, like herself, pervaded by a sort of 
intoxication of love? Or else, did he 
know by experience, alone, that no 
woman could resist him? She suddenly 
noticed that he was squeezing her hand, 
gently at first, and then tighter, tighter, 
till he almost crushed it. And without 
moving a muscle of his face, without 
anyone perceiving it, he said—yes, he 
certainly said: 

“Oh, Jeanne, if you would consent, 
this would be our betrothal.” 

She lowered her head very slowly, 
perhaps meaning it for “yes.” And the 
priest, who was still sprinkling the holy 
water, sprinkled some on their fingers. 

The ceremony was over. The women 
rose. The return was unceremonious. 
The crucifix had lost its dignity in the 
hands of the acolyte, who walked rapid- 
ly, the crucifix swaying to right and left, 
or bending forward as though it would 
fall. The priest, who was not praying 
now, walked hurriedly behind them; the 
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cantors and the musician with the “ser- 
pent” had disappeared by a narrow 
street, so as to get off their surplices 
without delay; and the sailors hurried 
along in groups. One thought prompted 
their ‘haste, and made their mouths 
water. 

A good breakfast was awaiting them 
at “The Poplars.” 

The large table was set in the court- 
yard, under the apple trees. 

Sixty people sat down to table, sailors 
and peasants. The baroness in the mid- 
dle, with a priest at either side of her, 
one from Yport, and the other belong- 
ing to “The Poplars.” The baron seated 
opposite her on the other side of the 
table, the mayor on one side of him, 
and his wife, a thin peasant woman, 
already aging, who kept smiling and 
bowing to all around her, on the other. 

Jeanne, seated beside her co-sponsor, 
was in a sea of happiness. She saw 
nothing, knew nothing, and remained 
silent, her mind bewildered with joy. 

Presently she said: 

“What is your Christian name?” 

“Julien,” he replied. “Did you not 
know?” 

But she made no reply, thinking to 
herself: 

“How often I 
name!” 

When the feast was over, the court- 
yard was given up to the sailors, and 
the others went over to the other side 
of the chateau. The baroness began to 
take her exercise, leaning on the arm 
of the baron and accompanied by the 
two priests. Jeanne and Julien went 
toward the wood and walked along one 
of the mossy paths. Suddenly seizing 
her hands, the vicomte said: 

“Tell me, will you be my wife?” 


shall repeat that 
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She lowered her head, and as he stam- . 


mered: “Answer me, I implore you!” 
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she raised her eyes to his, timidly, and 
he read his answer there. 


CHAPTER IV 


MARRIAGE AND DISILLUSION 


THE baron, one morning, entered 
Jeanne’s room before she was up, and 
sitting down at the foot of her bed, 
sald: 

“M. le Vicomte de Lamare has asked 
us for your hand in marriage.” 

She wanted to hide her face under 
the sheets. 

Her father continued: 

“We have postponed our answer for 
the present.” 

She gasped, choking with emotion. At 
the end of a minute the baron, smiling, 
added: 

“We did not wish to do anything 
without consulting you. Your mother 
and I are not opposed to this matriage, 
but we would not seek to influence you. 
You are much richer than he is; but, 
when it is a question of the happiness 
of a life, one should not. think too 
much about money. He has no relations 
left. If you marry him, then, it would 
be as if a son should come into our 
family; if it were anyone else, it would 
be you, our daughter, who would go 
among strangers. The young fellow 
pleases us. Would he please you?” 

She stammered, blushing up to the 
roots of her hair: 

“T am willing, papa.” 

And the father, looking into her eyes 
and still smiling, murmured: 

“T half suspected it, young lady.” 


She lived till evening in a condition 
of exhilaration, not knowing what she 
was doing, mechanically thinking of one 
thing by mistake for another, and with 
a feeling of weariness, although she had 
not walked at all. 

Toward six o’clock, as she was sitting 
with her mother under the plane trees, 
the vicomte appeared. 

Jeanne’s heart began to throb wildly. 
The young man approached them ap. 
parently without any emotion. When he 
was close beside them, he took the bar- 
oness’ hand and kissed her fingers, then 
raising to his lips the trembling hand 
of the young girl, he imprinted upon 
it a long, tender and grateful kiss. 

And the radiant season of betrothal 
commenced. They would chat together 
alone in the corner of the parlor, or 
else seated on the moss at the end of 
the wood overlooking the plain. Some- 
times they walked in Little Mother’s 
Avenue; he, talking of the future, she, 
with her eyes cast down, looking at 
the dusty footprints of the baroness. 

Once the matter was decided, they 
desired to waste no time in prelimin- 
aries. It was, therefore, decided that 
the ceremony should take place in six 
weeks, on the fifteenth of August; and 
that the bride and groom should set 
out immediately on their wedding jour- 
ney. Jeanne, on being consulted as to 
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which country she would like to visit, 
decided on Corsica where they could be 
more alone than in the cities of Italy. 

They awaited the moment appointed 
for their marriage without too great 
impatience, but enfolded, lost in a de- 
licious affection, expressed in the ex- 
quisite charm of insignificant caresses, 
pressure of hands, long passionate 
glances in which their souls seemed to 
blend; and, vaguely tortured by an un- 
certain longing for they knew not what. 

They decided to invite no one to 
the wedding except Aunt Lison, the 
baron’s sister, who boarded in a convent 
at Versailles. After the death of their 
father, the baroness wished to keep her 
sister with her. But the old maid, pos- 
sessed by the idea that she was in every 


one’s way, was useless, and a nuisance, 


retired into one of those religious houses 
that rent apartments to people that 
live a sad and lonely existence. She 
came from time to time to pass a month 
or two with her family. 

She was a little woman of few words, 
who always kept in the background, ap- 
peared only at mealtimes, and then re- 
tired to her room where she remained 
shut in. 

She looked like a kind old lady, 
though she was only forty-two, and had 
a sad, gentle expression. She was never 
made much of by her family as a 
child, being neither pretty nor boister- 
ous, she was never petted, and she would 
stay quietly and gently in a corner. 
She had been neglected ever since. As 
a young girl nobody paid any attention 
to her. She was something like a shad- 
ow, or a familiar object, a living piece 
of furniture that one is accustomed to 
see every day, but about which one does 
not trouble oneself. 
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Her sister, from long habit, looked 
upon her as a failure, an altogether 
insignificant being. They treated her 
with careless familiarity which con- 
cealed a sort of contemptuous kindness. 
She called herself Lise, and seemed em- 
barrassed at this frivolous youthful 
name. When they say that she probably 
would not marry, they changed it from 
Lise to Lison, and since Jeanne’s birth, 
she had become “Aunt Lison,” a poor 
relation, very neat, frightfully timid, 
even with her sister and her brother- 
in-law, who loved her, but with an un- 
certain affection verging on indifference, 
with an unconscious compassion and a 
natural benevolence. 

Sometimes, when the baroness talked 
of far away things that happened in her 
youth, she would say, in order to fix 
a date: “It was the time that Lison 
had that attack.” 

They never said more than that; and 
this “attack” remained shrouded, as in 
a mist. 

One evening, Lise, who was then 
twenty, had thrown herself into the 
water, no one knew why. Nothing in 
her life, her manner, gave any intima- 
tion of this seizure. They fished her out 
half dead, and her parents, raising their 
hands in horror, instead of seeking the 
mysterious cause of this action, had 
contented themselves with calling it 
“that attack,” as if they were talking 
of the accident that happened to the 
horse “Coco,” who had broken his leg 
a short time before in a ditch, and 
whom they had been obliged to kill. 

From that time Lise, presently Lison, 
was considered feeble-minded. The 
gentle contempt which she inspired in 
her relations gradually made its way 
into the minds of all those who sur- 
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rounded her. Little Jeanne herself, with 
the natural instinct of children, took 
no notice of her, never went up to 
kiss her good-night, never went into 
her room. Good Rosalie, alone, who 
gave the room all the necessary atten- 
tion, seemed to know where it was sit- 
uated. 

When Aunt Lison entered the dining- 
room for breakfast, the little one would 
go up to her from habit and hold up 
her forehead to be kissed; that was 
all. 

If anyone wished to speak to her, 
they sent a servant to call her, and 
if she was not there, they did not bother 
about her, never thought of her, never 
thought of troubling themselves so much 
as to say: 

“Why, I have not seen Aunt Lison 
this morning!” 

When they said “Aunt Lison,” these 
two words awakened no feeling of affec- 
tion in anyone’s mind. It was as if one 
had said: “The coffee pot, or the sugar 
bowl.” 

She always walked with little, quick, 
silent steps, never made a noise, never 
knocking up against anything; and 
seemed to communicate to surrounding 
objects the faculty of not making any 
sound. Her hands seemed to be made 
of a kind of wadding, she handled every- 
thing so lightly and delicately. 

She arrived about the middle of July, 
all upset at the idea of this marriage. 
She brought a quantity of presents 
which, as they came from her, remained 
almost unnoticed. On the following day 
they had forgotten she was there at 
all. 

But an unsual emotion was seething 
in her mind, and she never took her 
eyes off the engaged couple. She inter- 
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ested herself in Jeanne’s trousseau with 
a singular eagerness, a feverish activ- 
ity, working like a simple seamstress in 
her room, where no-one came to visit 
her. 

She was continually presenting the 
baroness with handkerchiefs she had 
hemmed herself, towels on which she 
had embroidered a monogram, saying as 
she did so: “Is that all right, Ade- 
laide2?”’ And little mother, as she care- 
lessly examined the objects, would 
reply: “Do not give yourself so much 
trouble, my poor Lison.” 

One evening, toward the end of the 
month, after an oppressively warm day, 
the moon rose on one of those clear, 
mild nights which seem to move, stir 
and affect one, apparently awakening 
all the secret poetry of one’s soul. The 
gentle breath of the fields was wafted 
into the quiet drawing-room. The baron- 
ess and her husband were playing cards 
by the light of a lamp, and Aunt Lison 
was sitting beside them knitting; while 
the young people, leaning on the win- 
dow sill, were gazing out at the moonlit 
garden. 

The linden and the plane tree cast 
their shadows on the lawn which ex- 
tended beyond it in the moonlight, as 
far as the dark wood. Attracted by the 
tender charm of the night, and by this 
misty Hlumination that lighted up the 
trees and the bushes, Jeanne turned 
toward her parents and said: 

“Little father, we are going to take 
a short stroll on the grass in front of 
the house.” 

The baron replied, without looking 
up: “Go, my children,” and continued 
his game. 

They went out and began to walk 
slowly along the moonlit lawn as far 
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as the little wood at the end. The hour 
grew late and they did not think of 
going in. The baroness grew tired, and 
wishing to retire, she said: 

“We must call the lovers in.” 

The baron cast a glance across the 
spacious garden where the two forms 
were wandering slowly. 

“Let them alone,” he said; “it is so 
delicious outside! Lison will wait for 
them, will you not, Lison?” 

The old maid raised her troubled eyes 
and replied in her timid voice: 

“Certainly, I will wait for them.” 

Little father gave his hand to -the 
baroness, weary himself from the heat 
of the day. 

“T am going to bed, too,” he said, 
and went up with his wife. 

Then Aunt Lison rose in her turn, 
and leaving on the arm of the chair 
her canvas with the wool and the knit- 
ting needles, she went over and leaned 
on the window sill and gazed out at 

the night. 

The two lovers kept on walking back 
and forth between the house and the 
wood. They squeezed each other’s fin- 
gers without speaking, as though they 
had left their bodies and formed part 
of this visible poetry that exhaled from 
the earth. 

All at once Jeanne perceived, framed 
in the window, the silhouette of the 
aunt, outlined by the light of the lamp 
behind her. 

“See,” she said, “there is Aunt Lison 
looking at us.” 

The vicomte raised his head, and said 
in an indifferent tone without think- 
ing: 
“Yes, Aunt Lison is looking at us.” 

And they continued to dream, to walk 
slowly, and to love each other. But the 
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dew was falling fast, and the dampness 
made them shiver a little. 

“Let us go in now,’ said Jeanne. And 
they went into the house. 

When they entered the drawing-room, 
Aunt Lison had gone back to her work. 
Her head was bent over her work, and 
her fingers were trembling as if she 
were very tired. 

“Tt is time to go to bed, aunt,” said 
Jeanne, approaching her. 

Her aunt turned her head, and her 
eyes were red as if she had been cry- 
ing. The young people did not notice 
it; but suddenly M. de Lamare per- 
ceived that Jeanne’s thin shoes were 
covered with dew. He was worried, and 
asked tenderly: 

“Are not your dear little feet cold?” 

All at once the old lady’s hands shook 
so violently that she let fall her knit- 
ting, and hiding her face in her hands, 
she began to sob convulsively. 

The engaged couple looked at her in 
amazement, without moving. Suddenly 
Jeanne fell on her knees, and taking 
her aunt’s hands away from her face, 
said in perplexity: 

“Why, what is the matter, 
Lison?” 

Then the poor woman, her voice full 
of tears, and her whole body shaking 
with sorrow, replied: 

“Tt was when he asked you—are not 
your—your—dear little feet cold?—no 
one ever said such things to me—to me 
—never—never ie 

Jeanne, surprised and compassionate, 
could still hardly help laughing at the 
idea of an admirer showing tender solic- 
itude for Lison; and the vicomte had 
turned away to conceal his mirth. 

But the aunt suddenly rose, laying 
her ball of wool on the floor and her 
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knitting in the chair, and fled to her 
room, feeling her way up the dark stair- 
case. 

Left alone, the young people looked 
at one another, amused and saddened. 
Jeanne murmured: ‘Poor aunt!” Julien 
replied. “She must be a little crazy this 
evening.” 

They held each other’s hands and 
presently, gently, very gently, they ex- 
changed their first kiss, and by the fol- 
lowing day had forgotten all about Aunt 
Lison’s tears. 

The two weeks preceding the wedding 
found Jeanne very calm, as though she 
were weary of tender emotions. She had 
no time for reflection on the morning 
of the eventful day. She was only con- 
scious of a feeling as if her flesh, her 
bones and her blood had all melted 
beneath her skin, and on taking hold of 
anything, she noticed that her fingers 
trembled. 

She did not regain her self-possession 
until she was in the chancel of the 
church during the marriage ceremony. 

Married! So she was married! All 


that had occurred since daybreak seemed. 


to her a dream, a waking dream. There 
are such moments, when all appears 
changed around us; even our emotions 
seem to have a new meaning; even the 
hours of the day, which seem to be 
out of their usual time. She felt be- 
wildered, above all else, bewildered. 
Last evening nothing had as yet been 
changed in her life; the constant hope 
of her life seemed only nearer, almost 
within reach. She had gone to rest a 
young girl; she was now a married 
woman. She had crossed that boundary 
that seems to conceal the future with 
all its joys, its dreams of happiness. 
She felt as though a door had opened 


in front of her; she was about to enter 
into the fulfillment of her expectations. 

When they appeared on the thresh- 
old of the church after the ceremony, 
a terrific noise caused~the bride to 
start in terror, and the baroness to 
scream; it was a rifle salute given by 
the peasants, and the firing did not 
cease until they reached “The Pop- 
lars.” 

After a collation served for the fam- 
ily, the family chaplain, and the priest 
from Yport, the mayor and the wit- 
nesses, who were some of the large 
farmers of the district, they all walked 
in the garden. On the other side of 
the chateau one could hear the boister- 
ous mirth of the peasants, who were 
drinking cider beneath the apple trees. 
The whole countryside, dressed in their 
best, filled the courtyard. 

Jeanne and Julien walked through the 
copse and then up the slope and, with- 
out speaking, gazed out at the sea. 
The air was cool, although it was the 
middle of August; the wind was from 
the north, and the sun blazed down 
unpityingly from the blue sky. The 
young people sought a more sheltered 
spot, and crossing the plain, they turned 
to the right, toward the rolling and 
wooded valley that leads to Yport. As 
soon as they reached the trees the air 
was still, and they left the road and 
took a narrow path beneath the trees, 
where they could scarcely walk abreast. 

Jeanne felt an arm passed gently 
round her waist. She said nothing, her 
breath came quick, her heart beat fast. 
Some low branches caressed their hair, 
as they bent to pass under them. She 
picked a leaf; two ladybirds were con- 
cealed beneath it, like two delicate red 
shells. 
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“Look, a little family,” she said in- 
nocently, and feeling a little more con- 
fidence. 

Julien placed his mouth to her ear, 
and whispered: “This evening you will 
be my wife.” 

Although she had learned many things 
_ during her sojourn in the country, she 
dreamed of nothing as yet but the 
poetry of love, and was surprised. His 
wife? Was she not that already? 

Then he began to kiss her temples 
and neck, little light kisses. Startled 
each time afresh by these masculine 
‘kisses to which she was not accustomed, 
she instinctively turned away her head 
to avoid them, though they delighted 
her. But they had come to the edge 
of the wood. She stopped, embarrassed 
at being so far from home. What would 
they think? 

“Let us go home,” she said. 

He withdrew his arm from her waist, 
and as they turned round they stood 
face to face, so close that they could 
feel each other’s breath on their faces. 
They gazed deep into one another’s 
eyes with that gaze in which two souls 
seem to blend. They sought the impen- 
etrable unknown of each other’s be- 
ing.. They sought to fathom one an- 
other, mutely and persistently. What 
would they be to one another? What 
would this life be that they were about 
to begin together? What joys, what hap- 
piness, or what disillusions were they 
preparing in this long, indissoluble téte- 
a-téte of marriage? And it seemed to 
them as if they had never yet seen 
each other. 

Suddenly, Julien, placing his two 
hands on his wife’s shoulders, kissed 
her full on the lips as she had never 
before been kissed. The kiss, penetrat- 
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ing as it did her very blood and mar- 
row, gave her such a mysterious shock 
that she pushed Julien wildly away 
with her two arms, almost falling back- 
ward as she did so. 

“Let us go away, let us go away,” 
she faltered. 

He did not reply, but took both her 
hands and held them in his. They 
walked home in silence, and the rest 
of the afternoon seemed long. The din- 
ner was simple and did not last long, 
contrary to the usual Norman custom. 
A sort of embarrassment seemed to 
paralyze the guests. The two priests, the 
mayor, and the four farmers invited, 
alone betrayed a little of that broad 
mirth that is supposed to accompany 
weddings. 

They had apparently forgotten how 
to laugh, when a remark of the mayor’s 
woke them up. It was about nine 
o'clock; coffee was about to be served. 
Outside, under the apple-trees of the 
first court, the bal champétre was be- 
ginning, and through the open window 
one could see all that was going on. 
Lanterns, hung from the branches, gave 
the leaves a grayish green tint. Rustics 
and their partners danced in a circle 
shouting a wild dance tune to the feeble 
accompaniment of two violins and a 
clarinet, the players seated on a large 
table as a platform. The boisterous 
singing of the peasants at times com- 
pletely drowned the instruments, and 
the feeble strains torn to tatters by 
the unrestrained voices seemed to fall 
from the air in shreds, in little frag- 
ments of scattered notes. 

Two large barrels surrounded by flam- 
ing torches were tapped, and two 
servant maids were kept busy rinsing 
glasses and bowls in order to refill them 
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at the tap whence flowed the red wine, 
or at the tap of the cider’ barrel. On 
the table were bread, sausages and 
cheese. Every one swallowed a mouth- 
ful from time to time, and beneath the 
roof of illuminated foliage this whole- 
some and boisterous féte made the 
melancholy watchers in the dining-room 
long to dance also, and to drink from 
one of those large barrels, while they 
munched a slice of bread and butter 
and a raw onion. 

The mayor, who was beating time 
with his knife, cried: “By Jove, that is 
all right; it is like the wedding of 
Ganache.” 

A suppressed giggle was heard, but 
Abbé Picot, the natural enemy of civil 
authority, cried: “You mean of Cana.” 
The other did not accept the correction. 
“No, monsieur le curé, I know what 
I am_ talking about; when I say Gan- 
ache, I mean Ganache.” 

They rose from the table and went 
into the drawing-room, and then out- 
side to mix with the merry-makers. The 
guests soon left. 

They went into the house. They were 
surprised to see Madame Adelaide sob- 
bing on Julien’s shoulder. Her tears, 
noisy tears, as if blown out by a pair 
of bellows, seemed to come from her 
nose, her mouth and her eyes at the 
same time; and the young man, dum- 
founded, awkward, was supporting the 
heavy woman who had sunk into his 
arms to commend to his care her darl- 
ing, her little one, her adored daugh- 
WS 

The baron rushed toward them, say- 
ing: “Oh, no scenes, no tears, I beg 
of you,” and, taking his wife to a chair, 
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he made her sit down, while she wiped 
away her tears. Then, turning to 
Jeanne: “Come, little one, kiss your 
mother and go to bed.” 

What happened then?~She could 
hardly have told, for she seemed to 
have lost her head, but she felt a 
showed of little grateful kisses on her 
lips. 

Day dawned. Julien awoke, yawned, 
stretched, looked at his wife, smiled and 
asked: “Did you sleep well, darling?” 

She noticed that he now said “thou,,” 
and she replied, bewildered, “Why, yes. 
And you?” “Oh, very well,” he an- 
swered. And turning toward her, he 
kissed her and then began to chat quiet- 
ly. He set before her plans of living, 
with the idea of economy, and _ this 
word occurring several times, astonished 
Jeanne. She listened without grasping 
the meaning of his words, looked at 
him, but was thinking of a thousand 
things that passed rapidly through her 
mind hardly leaving a trace. 

The clock struck eight. “Come, we 
must get up,” he said. “It would look 
ridiculous for us to be late.” When he 
was dressed he assisted his wife with all 
the little details of her toilet, not al- 
lowing her to call Rosalie. As they left 
the room he stopped. “You know, when 
we are alone, we can now use ‘thou,’ 
but before your parents it is better to 
wait a while. It will be quite natural 
when we come back from our wedding 
journey.” 

She did not go down till luncheon 
was ready. The day passed like any 
ordinary day, as if nothing new had 
occurred. There was one man more in 
the house, that was all. 
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CHAPTER V 


CORSICA AND A NEW LIFE 


Four days later the travelling car- 
riage arrived that was to take them 
to Marseilles. 

After the first night Jeanne had be- 
come accustomed to Julien’s kisses and 
caresses, although her repugnance to 
a closer intimacy had not diminished. 
She thought him handsome, she loved 
him. She again felt happy and cheer- 
ful. 

The farewells were short and with- 
out sadness. The baroness alone seemed 
tearful. As the carriage was just start- 
ing she placed a purse, heavy as lead, 
in her daughter’s hand, saying, “That 
is for your little expenses as a bride.” 

Jeanne thrust the purse in her pocket 
and the carriage started. 

Toward evening Julien said: “How 
much money did your mother give you 
in that purse?” 

She had not given it a thought, and 
she poured out the contents on her 
knees. A golden shower filled her lap: 
two thousand francs. She clapped her 
hands. “I shall commit all kinds of 
extravagance,” she said as she replaced 
it in the purse. 

After travelling eight days in terribly 
hot weather they reached Marseilles. 
The following day the Roi-Louis, a 
little mail steamer which went to Naples 
by way of Ajaccio, took them to Cor- 
sica. 

Corsica! Its ‘“maquis,” its bandits, 
its mountains! The birthplace of Na- 
poleon! It seemed to Jeanne that she 
was leaving real life to enter into a 
dream, although wide awake. Standing 


side by side on the bridge of the 
steamer, they looked at the cliffs of 
Provence as they passed swiftly by 
them. The calm sea of deep blue seemed 
petrified beneath the ardent rays of the 
sun. 

“Do you remember our excursion in 
Pére Lastique’s boat?” said Jeanne. 

Instead of replying, he gave her a 
hasty kiss on the ear. 

The paddle-wheels struck the water, 
disturbing its torpor, and a long track 
of foam like the froth of champagne 
remained in the wake of the boat, reach- 
ing as far as the éye could see. Jeanne 
drank in with delight the odor of the 
salt mist that seemed to go to the very 
tips of her fingers. Everywhere the sea. 
But ahead of them there was some- 
thing gray, not clearly defined in the 
early dawn; a sort of massing of 
strange-looking clouds, pointed, jagged, 
seemed to rest on the waters. 

Presently it became clearer, its out- 
line more distinct on the brightening 
sky; a large chain of mountains, peaked 
and weird, appeared. It was Corsica, 
covered with a light veil of mist. The 
sun rose behind it, outlining the jagged 
crests like black shadows. Then all the 
summits were bathed in light, while 
the rest of the island remained covered 
with mist. 

The captain, a little sun-browned 
man, dried up, stunted, toughened and 
shrivelled by the harsh salt winds, ap- 
peared on the bridge and in a voice 
hoarse after twenty years of command 
and worn from shouting amid the 
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“Do you perceive it, that odor?” 

She certainly noticed a strong and 
peculiar odor of plants, a wild aromatic 
odor. 

“That is Corsica that sends out that 
fragrance, madame,” said the captain. 
“It is her peculiar odor of a pretty 
woman. After being away for twenty 
years, I should recognize it five miles 
out at sea. I belong to it. He, down 
there, at Saint Helena, he speaks of it 
always, it seems, of the odor of his 
native country. He belongs to my fam- 
ily.” 

And the captain, taking off his hat, 
saluted Corsica, saluted down yonder, 
across the ocean, the great captive em- 
peror who belonged to his family. 

Jeanne was so affected that she al- 
most cried. 

Then, pointing toward the horizon, 
the captain said: “Les Sanguinaires.” 

Julien was standing beside his wife, 
with his arm round her waist, and they 
both looked out into the distance to 
see what he was alluding to. They at 
length perceived some pyramidal rocks 
which the vessel rounded presently to 
enter an immense peaceful gulf sur- 
rounded by lofty summits, the base of 
which was covered with what looked 
like moss. 

Pointing to this verdant growth, the 
captain said: “Le maquis.” 

As they proceeded on their course the 
circle of mountains appeared to close 
in behind the steamer, which moved 
along slowly in such a lake of trans- 
parent azure that one could sometimes 
see to the bottom. 

The town suddenly appeared perfect- 
ly white at the end of the gulf, on the 
edge of the water, at the base of the 
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mountains. Some little Italian boats 
were anchored in the dock. Four or 
five rowboats came up beside the Roi- 
Louis to get passengers. 

Julien, who was collecting the bag- 
gage, asked his wife in a low tone: 
“Twenty sous is enough, is it not, to 
give to the porter?” For a week he 
had constantly asked the same ques- 
tion, which annoyed her each time. 
She replied somewhat impatiently: 
“When one is not sure of giving enough, 
One gives too much.” 

He was always disputing with the 
hotel proprietors, with the servants, the 
drivers, the vendors of all kinds, and 
when, by dint of bargaining, he had 
obtained a reduction in price, he would 
say to Jeanne as he rubbed his hands: 
“I do not like to be cheated.” 

She trembled whenever a bill came 
in, certain beforehand of the remarks 
that he would make about each item, 
humiliated at this bargaining, blushing 
up to the roots of her hair beneath the 
contemptuous glances of the servants 
as they looked after her husband, while 
they held in their hand the meagre tip. 

He had a dispute with the boatmen 
who landed him. 

The first tree Jeanne saw was a 
palm. They went to a great, empty 
hotel at the corner of an immense 
Square and ordered breakfast. 

After an hour’s rest they arranged 
an itinerary for their trip, and at the 
end of three days spent in this little 
town, hidden at the end of the blue 
gulf, and hot as a furnace enclosed in 
its curtain of mountains, which keep 
every breath of air from it, they de- 
cided to hire some saddle horses, so 
as to be able to cross any difficult pass, 
and selected two little Corsican stal- 
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lions with fiery eyes, thin and unweary- 
ing, and set out one morning at day- 
break. A guide, mounted on a mule, 
accompanied them and carried the pro- 
visions, for inns are unknown in this 
wild country. 

The road ran along the gulf and 
soon turned into a kind of valley, and 
on toward the high mountains. They 
frequently crossed the dry beds of tor- 
rents with only a tiny stream of water 
trickling under the stones, gurgling 
faintly like a wild animal in hiding. 

The uncultivated country seemed per- 
fectly barren. The sides of the hills 
were covered with tall weeds, yellow 
from the blazing sun. Sometimes they 
met a mountaineer, either on foot or 
mounted on a little horse, or astride 
a donkey about as big as a dog. They 
all carried a loaded rifle slung across 
their backs, old rusty weapons, but re- 
doubtable in their hands. 

The pungent odor of the aromatic 
herbs with which the island is over- 
grown seemed to make the air heavy. 
The road ascended gradually amid the 
long curves of the mountains. The red 
or blue granite peaks gave an appear- 
ance of fairyland to the wild landscape, 
and on the foothills immense forests of 
chestnut trees looked like green brush, 
compared with the elevations above 
them. 

Sometimes the guide, reaching out his 
hand toward some of these heights, 
would repeat a name. Jeanne and Julien 
would look where he pointed, but see 
nothing, until at last they discovered 
something gray, like a mass of stones 
fallen from the summit. It was a little 
village, a hamlet of granite hanging 
there, fastened on like a veritable bird’s 
nest and almost invisible on the 
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Walking their horses like this made 
Jeanne nervous. “Let us go faster,” she 
said. And she whipped up her horse. 
Then, as she did not hear her hus- 
band following her, she turned round 
and laughed heartily as she saw him 
coming along, pale, and holding on to 
his horse’s mane as it bounced him up 
and down. His very appearance of a 
“beau cavalier” made his awkwardness 
and timidity all the more comical. 

They trotted along quietly. The road 


‘now ran between two interminable for- 


ests of brush, which covered the whole 
side of the mountain like a garment. 
This was the ‘“Maquis,” composed of 
scrub oak, juniper, arbutus, mastic, 
privet, gorse, laurel, myrtle and box- 
wood, intertwined with clematis, huge 
ferns, honeysuckle, cytisus, rosemary, 
lavender and brambles, which covered 
the sides of the mountain with an im- 
penetrable fleece. 

They were hungry. The guide rejoined 
them and led them to one of those 
charming springs so frequent in rocky 
countries, a tiny thread of iced water 
issuing from a little hole in the rock 
and flowing into a chestnut leaf that 
some passerby had placed there to guide 
the water into one’s mouth. 

Jeanne felt so happy that she could 
hardly restrain herself from screaming 
for joy. 

They continued their journey and be- 
gan to descend the slope winding round 
the Bay of Sagone. Toward evening 
they passed through Cargese, the Greek 
village founded by a colony of refugees 
who were driven from their country. 
Tall, beautiful girls, with rounded hips, 
long hands and slender waists, and sin- 
gularly graceful, were grouped beside a 
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fountain. Julien called out, “Good eve- 
ning,” and they replied in musical tones 
in the harmonious language of their 
own land. 

When they reached Piana they had 
to beg for hospitality, as in ancient 
times and in desert lands. Jeanne trem- 
bled with joy as they waited for the 
door to be opened after Julien knocked. 
Oh, this was a journey worth while, 
with all the unexpected of unexplored 
paths. 

It happened to be the home of a 
young couple. They received the trav- 
ellers as the patriarchs must have re- 
ceived the guest sent by God. They 
had to sleep on a corn husk mattress 
in an old moldy house. The woodwork, 
all eaten by worms, overrun with long 
boring-worms, seemed to emit sounds, 
to be alive and to sigh. 

They set off again at daybreak, and 
presently stopped before a forest, a 
veritable forest of purple granite. There 
were peaks, pillars, bell-towers, won- 
drous forms molded by age, the ravag- 
ing wind and the sea mist. As much as 
three hundred metres in height, slen- 
der, round, twisted, hooked, deformed, 
unexpected and fantastic, these amaz- 
ing rocks looked like trees, plants, ani- 
mals, monuments, men, monks in their 
garb, horned devils, gigantic birds, a 
whole population of monsters, a menag- 
erie of nightmares petrified by the will 
of some eccentric divinity. 

Jeanne had ceased talking, her heart 
was full. She took Julien’s hand and 
squeezed it, overcome with a longing 
for love in presence of the beauty of 
nature. 

Suddenly, as they emerged from this 
chaos, they saw before them another 
gulf, encircled by a wall of blood-red 
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granite. And these red rocks were re- 
flected in the blue waters. 

“Oh, Julien!” faltered Jeanne, unable 
to speak for wonder and choking with 
her emotion. Two tears fell from her 
eyes. Julian gazed at her in astonish- 
ment and said: 

“What is the matter, my pet?” 

She wiped away her tears, smiled and 
replied in a rather shaky voice: 

“Nothing—I am nerveus—I do not 
know—it just came over me. I am so 
happy that the least thing affects me.” 

He could not understand these fem- 
inine attacks of “nerves,” the shocks of 
these vibrant beings, excited at noth- 
ing, whom enthusiasm stirs as might 
a catastrophe, whom an imperceptible 
sensation completely upsets, driving 
them wild with joy or despair. 

These tears seemed absurd to him, 
and thinking only of the bad road, he 
said: 

“You would do better to watch your 
horse.” 

They descended an almost impassable 
path to the shore of the gulf, then 
turned to the right to ascend the gloomy 
Val d’Ota. 

But the road was so bad that Julien 
proposed that they should go on foot. 
Jeanne was delighted. She was en- 
chanted at the idea of walking, of being 
alone with him after her late emotion. 

The guide went ahead with the mule 
and the horses and they walked slowly. 

The mountain, cleft from top to bot- 
tom, spreads apart. The path lies in 
this breach, between two gigantic walls. 
A roaring torrent flows through the 
gorge. The air is icy, the granite looks 
black, and high above one the glimpse 
of blue sky astonishes and bewilders 
one. 
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A sudden noise made Jeanne start. 
She raised her eyes. An immense bird 
flew away from a hollow; it was an 
eagle. His spread wings seemed to brush 
the two walls of the gorge and he soared 
into the blue and disappeared. 

Farther on there was a double gorge 
and the path lay between the two in 
abrupt zigzags. Jeanne, careless and 
happy, took the lead, the pebbles roll- 
ing away beneath her feet, fearlessly 
leaning over the abysses. Julien fol- 
lowed her, somewhat out of breath, his 
eyes on the ground for fear of becom- 
ing dizzy. - 

All at once the sun shone down on 
them, and it seemed as if they were 
leaving the infernal regions. They were 
thirsty, and following a track of mois- 
ture, they crossed a wilderness of stones 
and found a little spring conducted into 
a channel made of a piece of hollowed- 
out wood for the benefit of the goat- 
herds. A carpet of moss covered the 
ground all round it, and Jeanne and 
Julien knelt down to drink. 

As they were enjoying the fresh cold 
water, Julien tried to draw Jeanne away 
to tease her. She resisted and _ their 
lips met and parted, and the stream 
of cold water splashed their faces, their 
necks, their clothes and their hands, 
and their kisses mingled in the stream. 

They were a long time reaching the 
summit of the declivity, as the road was 
so winding and uneven, and they did 
not reach Evisa until evening and the 
house of Paoli Palabretti, a relative of 
their guide. 

He was a tall man, somewhat bent, 
with the mournful air of a consumptive. 
He took them to their room, a. cheer- 
less room of bare stones, but handsome 
for this country, where all elegance is 
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ignored. He expressed in his language 
—the Corsican patois, a jumble of 
French and Italian—his pleasure at wel- 
coming them, when a shrill voice inter- 
rupted him. A little swarthy woman, 
with large black eyes, a skin warmed 
by the sun, a slender waist, teeth al- 
ways showing in a perpetual smile, 
darted forward, kissed Jeanne, shook 
Julien’s hand and said: “Good-day, 
madame; good-day, monsieur; I hope 
you are well.” 

She took their hats, shawls, carrying 
all on one arm, for the other was in 
a sling, and then she made them all 
go outside, saying to her husband: “Go 
and take them for a walk until dinner 
time.” 

M. Palabretti obeyed at once and 
walked between the two young people 
as he showed them the village. He 
dragged his feet and his words, cough- . 
ing frequently, and repeating at each 
attack of coughing: 

“Tt is the air of Val, which is cool, 
and has struck my chest.” 

He led them on a by-path beneath 
enormous chestnut trees. Suddenly he 
stopped and said in his monotonous 
voice: “It is here that my cousin, 
Jean Rinaldi, was killed by Mathieu 
Lori. See, I was there, close to Jean, 
when Mathieu appeared at ten paces 
from us. ‘Jean,’ he cried, ‘do not go 
to Albertacce; do not go, Jean, or I 
will kill you. I warn you!’ 

“T took Jean’s arm: ‘Do not go there, 
Jean; he will do it.’ 

“Tt was about a girl whom they were 
both after, Paulina Sinacoupi. 

“But Jean cried out: ‘I am going, 
Mathieu; you will not be the one to 
prevent me.’ 

“Then Mathieu unslung his gun, and 
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before I could adjust mine, he fired. 

“Jean leaped two feet in the air, like 
a child skipping, yes, monsieur, and he 
fell back full on me, so that my gun 
went off and rolled as far as the big 
chestnut tree over yonder. 

“Jean’s mouth was wide open, but 
he did not utter a word; he was dead.” 

The young people gazed in amaze- 
ment at the calm witness of this crime. 
Jeanne asked: 

“And what became of the assassin?” 

Paoli Palabretti had a long fit of 
coughing and then said: 

“He escaped to the mountain. It was 
my brother who killed him the follow- 
ing year. You know, my brother, Philip- 
pi Palabretti, the bandit.” 

Jeanne shuddered. 

“Your brother a bandit?” 

With a gleam of pride in his eye, 
_*he calm Corsican replied: 

“Yes, madame. He was celebrated, 
that one. He laid low six gendarmes. 
He died at the same time as Nicolas 
Morali, when they were trapped in the 
Niolo, after six days of fighting, and 
were about to die of hunger.” 

“The country is worth it,” he added 
with a resigned air in the same tone 
in which he said: “It is the air of the 
Val, which is cool.” 

Then they went home to dinner, and 
the little Corsican woman behaved as 
if she had known them for twenty 
years. 

But Jeanne was worried. When Julien 
again held her in his arms, would she 
experience the same strange and intense 
sensation that she had felt on the moss 
beside the spring? And when they were 
alone together that evening she trem- 
bled lest she should still be insensible 
to his kisses. But she was reassured, and 
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this was her first night of love. 

The next day, as they were about 
to set out, she decided that she would 
not leave this humble cottage, where 
it seemed as though a fresh happiness 
had begun for her. 

She’ called her host’s little wife into 
her room and, while making clear that 
she did not mean it as a present, she 
insisted, even with some annoyance, on 
sending her from Paris, as soon as she 
arrived, a remembrance, a remembrance 
to which she attached an almost super- 
stitious significance. 

The little Corsican refused for some 
time, not wishing to accept it. But at 
last she consented, saying: 

“Well, then, send me a little pistol, 
a very small one.” 

Jeanne opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment. The other added in her ear, as 
one confides a sweet and intimate 
secret: “It is to kill my brother-in- 
law.” And smiling, she hastily unwound 
the bandages around the helpless arm, 
and showing her firm, white skin with 
the scratch of a stiletto across it, now 
almost healed, she said: “If I had not 
been almost as strong as he is, he 
would have killed me. My husband is 
not jealous, he knows me; and, be- 
sides, he is ill, you know, and that 
quiets your blood. And, besides, ma- 
dame, I am an honest woman; but my 
brother-in-law believes all that he hears. 
He is jealous for my husband and he 
will surely try it again: Then I shall 
have my little pistol; I shall be easy, 
and sure of my revenge.” 

Jeanne promised to send the weapon, 
kissed her new friend tenderly and they 
set out on their journey. 

The rest of the trip was nothing but 
a dream, a continual series of embraces, 
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an intoxication of caresses. She saw 
nothing, neither the landscape, nor the 
people, nor the places where they 
stopped. She saw nothing but Julien. 

On arriving at Bastia, they had to 
pay the guide. Julien fumbled in his 
pockets. Not finding what he wanted, 
he said to Jeanne: “As you are not 
using your mother’s two thousand 
francs, give them to me to carry. They 
will be safer in my belt, and it will 
avoid my having to make change.” 

She handed him her purse. 

They went to Leghorn, visited Flor- 
ence, Genoa and all the Cornici. They 
reached Marseilles on a morning when 
the north wind was blowing. Two 
months had elapsed since they left the 
“Poplars.” It was now the 15th of 
October. 

Jeanne, affected by the cold wind 
that seemed to come from yonder, from 
far-off Normandy, felt sad. Julien had, 
for some time, appeared changed, tired, 
indifferent, and she feared she knew not 
what. 

They delayed their return home four 
days longer, not being able to make up 
their minds to leave this pleasant land 
of the sun. It seemed to her that she 
had come to an end of her happiness. 

At length they left. They were to 
make all their purchases in Paris, prior 
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to settling down for good at the ‘“Pop- 
lars,” and Jeanne looked forward to 
bringing back some treasures, thanks to 
her mother’s present. But the first thing 
she thought of was the pistol promised 
to the little Corsican woman of Evisa. 

The day after they arrived she said 
to Julien: “Dear, will you give me that 
money of mamma’s? I want to make 
my purchases.” 

He turned toward her with a look 
of annoyance. 

“How much do you want?” 

‘““Why—whatever you please.” 

“JT will give you a hundred francs,” 
he replied, “but do not squander it.” 

She did not know what to say, 
amazed and confused. At length she 
faltered: ‘“But—I—handed you the 
money to a 

He did not give her time to finish. 

“Ves, of course. Whether it is in my 
pocket or yours makes no difference 
from the moment that we have the 
same purse. I do not refuse you, do 
I, since I am giving you a hundred 
francs?” 

She took the five gold pieces without 
saying a word, but she did not venture 
to ask for any more, and she bought 
nothing but the pistol. 

Eight days later they set out for the 
“Poplars.” 


CHAPTER VI 


DISENCHANTMENT 


Tue family and servants were await- 
ing them outside the white gate with 
brick supports. The post-chaise drew 


up and there were long and affectionate 
greetings. Little mother wept; Jeanne, 
affected, wiped away some tears; father 
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nervously walked up and down. 

Then, as the baggage was being un- 
loaded, they told of their travels beside 
the parlor fire. Jeanne’s words flowed 
freely, and everything was told, every- 
thing, in a half hour, except, perhaps, 
a few little details forgotten in this 
rapid account. 

The young wife then went to undo 
her parcels. Rosalie, also greatly af- 
fected, assisted her. When this was fin- 
ished and everything had been put 
away, the little maid left her mistress, 
and Jeanne, somewhat fatigued, sat 
down. 

She asked herself what she was now 
going to do, seeking some occupation 
for her mind, some work for her hands. 
She did not care to go down again into 
the drawing-room, where her mother 
was asleep, and she thought she would 
take a walk. But the country seemed 
so sad that she felt a weight at her 
heart on only looking out of the win- 
dow. 

Then it came to her that she had 
no longer anything to do, never again 
anything to do. All her young life at 
the convent had been preoccupied with 
the future, busied with dreams. The 
constant excitement of hope filled her 
hours at that time, so that she was 
not aware of their flight. Then hardly 
had she left those austere walls, where 
her illusions had unfolded, than her 
expectations of love were at once real- 
ized. The longed-for lover, met, loved 
and married within a few weeks, as 
one marries on these sudden resolves, 
had carried her off in his arms, with- 
out giving her time for reflection. 

But now the sweet reality of the first 
days was to become the everyday real- 
ity, which closed the door on vague 
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hopes, on the enchanting worries of the 
unknown. Yes, there was nothing more 
to look forward to. And there was noth- 
ing more to do, to-day, to-morrow, 
never. She felt all this vaguely as a 
certain disillusion, a certain crumbling 
of her dreams. 

She rose and leaned her forehead 
against the-cold window panes, 

Then, after gazing for some time at 
the sky across which dark clouds were 
passing, she decided to go out. 

Was this the same country, the same 
grass, the same trees as in May? What 
had become of the sunlit cheerfulness 
of the leaves and the poetry of the 
green grass, where dandelions, poppies 
and moon daisies bloomed and where 
yellow butterflies fluttered as though 
held by invisible wires? And this intoxi- 
cation of the air teeming with life, with 
fragrance, with fertilizing pollen, existed 
no longer! 

The avenues, soaked by the constant 
autumnal downpours, were covered with 
a thick carpet of fallen leaves which 
extended beneath the shivering bare- 
ness of the almost leafless poplars. She 
went as far as the shrubbery. It was 
as sad as the chamber of a dying per- 
son. A green hedge which separated 
the little winding walks was bare of 
leaves. Little birds flew from place to 
place with a little chilly cry, seeking 
a shelter. 

The thick curtain of elm trees that 
formed a protection against the sea 
wind, the lime tree and the plane tree 
with their crimson and yellow tints 
seemed clothed, the one in red velvet 
and the other in yellow silk. 

Jeanne walked slowly up and down 
petite mére’s avenue, alongside the 
Couillards’ farm. Something weighed on 
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her spirit like a presentiment of the 
long boredom of the monotonous life 
about to begin. 

She seated herself on the bank where 
Julien had first told her of his love 
and remained there, dreaming, scarcely 
thinking, depressed to the very soul, 
longing to lie down, to sleep, in order 
to escape the dreariness of the day. 

All at once she perceived a gull cross- 
ing the sky, carried away in a gust 
of wind, and she recalled the eagle she 
had seen down there in Corsica, in the 
gloomy vale of Ota. She felt a spasm 
at her heart as at the remembrance of 
something pleasant that is gone by, and 
she had a sudden vision of the beautiful 
island with its wild perfume, its sun 
that ripens oranges and lemons, its 
mountains with their rosy summits, its 
azure gulfs and its ravines through 
which the torrents flowed. 

And the moist, severe landscape that 
surrounded her, with the falling leaves 
and the gray clouds blown along by the 
wind, enfolded her in such a heavy 
tnantle of misery that she went back 
to the house to keep from sobbing. 

Her mother was dozing in a torpid 
condition in front of the fire, ac- 
customed to the melancholy of the long 
days, and not noticing it any longer. 
Her father and Julien had gone for a 
walk to talk about business matters. 
Night was coming on, filling the large 
drawing-room with gloom lighted by re- 
flections of light from the fire. 

The baron presently appeared, fol- 
lowed by Julien. As soon as the vicomte 
entered the room he rang the bell, say- 
ing: “Quick, quick, let us have some 
light! It is gloomy in here.” 

And he sat down before the fire. 
While his wet shoes were steaming in 
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the warmth and the mud was drying 
on his soles, he rubbed his hands cheer- 
fully as he said: “I think it is going 
to freeze; the sky is clearing in’ the 
north, and it is full moon to-night; we 
shall have a stinger to-night.” 

Then turning to his daughter: “Well, 
little one, are you glad to be back 
again in your own country, in your 
own home, with the old folks?” 

This simple question upset Jeanne. 
She threw herself into her father’s arms, 
her eyes full of tears, and kissed him 
nervously, as though asking pardon, for 
in spite of her honest attempt to be 
cheerful, she felt sad enough to give 
up altogether. She recalled the joy she 
had promised herself at seeing her par- 
ents again, and she was surprised at 
the coldness that seemed to numb her 
affection, just as if, after constantly 
thinking of those one loves, when at 
a distance and unable to see them at 
any moment, one should feel, on seeing 
them again, a sort of check of affec- 
tion, until the bonds of their life in 
common had been renewed. 

Dinner lasted a long time. No one 
spoke much. Julien appeared to have 
forgotten his wife. 

In the drawing-room Jeanne sat be- 
fore the fire in a drowsy condition, op- 
posite little mother, who was sound 
asleep. Aroused by the voices of the 
men, Jeanne asked herself, as she tried 
to rouse herself, if she, too, was going 
to become a slave to this dreary leth- 
argy of habit that nothing varies. 

The baron approached the fire, and 
holding out his hands to the glowing 
flame, he said, smiling: “Ah, that burns 
finely this evening. It is freezing, chil- 
dren; it is freezing.” Then, placing 
his hand on Jeanne’s shoulder and 
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pointing to the fire, he said: “See here, 
little daughter, that is the best thing 
in life, the hearth, the hearth, with 
one’s own around one. Nothing else 
counts. But supposing we retire. You 
children must be tired out.” 

When she was in her room, Jeanne 
asked herself how she could feel so 
differently on returning a second time 
to the place that she thought she loved. 
Why did she feel as though she were 
wounded? Why did this house, this be- 
loved country, all that hitherto had 
thrilled her with happiness, now appear 
so distressing? 

Her eyes suddenly fell on her clock. 
The little bee was still swinging from 
left to right and from right to left with 
the same quick, continuous motion 
above the scarlet blossoms. All at once 
an impulse of tenderness moved her 
to tears at sight of this little piece of 
mechanism that seemed to be alive. 
She had not been so affected on kissing 
her father and mother. The heart has 
mysteries that no arguments can solve. 

For the first time since her mar- 
riage she was alone, Julien, under pre- 
text of fatigue, having taken another 
room. 

She lay awake a long time, unac- 
customed to being alone and disturbed 
by the bleak north wind which beat 
against the roof. 

She was awakened the next morning 
by a bright light that flooded her room. 
She put on a dressing gown and ran 
to the window and opened it. 

An icy breeze, sharp and bracing, 
streamed into the room, making her 
skin tingle and her eyes water. The 
sun appeared behind the trees on a 
crimson sky, and the earth, covered 
with frost and dry and hard, rang out 
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beneath one’s footsteps. In one night 
all the leaves had blown off the trees, 
and in the distance beyond the level 
ground was seen the long green line 
of water, covered with trails of white 
foam. 

Jeanne dressed herself and went out, 
and for the sake of an object she went 
to call on the farmers. 

The Martins held up their hands in 
surprise, and Mrs. Martin kissed her 
on both cheeks, and then they made 
her drink a glass of noyau. She then 
went to the other farm. The Couillards 
also were surprised. Mrs. Couillard 
pecked her on the ears and she had 
to drink a glass of cassis. Then she 
went home to breakfast. 

The day went by like the previous 
day, cold instead of damp. And the 
other days of the week resembled these 
two days, and all the weeks of the 
month were like the first week. 

Little by little, however, she ceased 
to regret far-off lands. The force of 
habit was covering her life with a 
layer of resignation similar to the lime- 
stone formation deposited on objects by 
certain springs. And a kind of interest 
for the thousand-and-one little insignifi- 
cant things of daily life, a care for the 
simple, ordinary everyday Occupations, 
awakened in her heart. A sort of pen- 
sive melancholy, a vague disenchant- 
ment with life was growing up in her 
mind. What did she lack? What did 
she want? She did not know. She had 
no worldly desires, no thirst for amuse- 
ment, no longing for permissible pleas- 
ures. What then? Just as old furniture 
tarnishes in time, so everything was 
slowly becoming faded to her eyes, 
everything seemed to be fading, to be 
taking on pale, dreary shades. 
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Her relations with Julien had com- 
pletely changed. He seemed to be quite 
different since they came back from 
their honeymoon, like an actor who 
has played his part and resumes his 
ordinary manner. He scarcely paid any 
attention to her or even spoke to her. 
All trace of love had suddenly disap- 
peared, and he seldom came into her 
room at night. 

He had taken charge of the money 
and of the house, changed the leases, 
worried the peasants, cut down ex- 
penses, and having adopted the costume 
of a gentleman farmer, he had lost his 
polish and elegance as a fiancé. 

He always wore the same suit, al- 
though it was covered with spots. It 
was an old velveteen shooting jacket 
with brass buttons, that he had found 
among his former wardrobe, and with 
the carelessness that is frequent with 
those who no longer seek to please, 
he had given up shaving, and his long 
beard, badly cut, made an incredible 
change for the worse in his appearance. 
His hands were never cared for, and 
after each meal he drank four or five 
glasses of brandy. 

Jeanne tried to remonstrate with him 
gently, but he had answered her so 
abruptly: “Won’t you let me alone!” 
that she never ventured to give him 
any more advice. 

She had adapted herself to these 
changes in a manner that surprised her- 
self. He had become a stranger to her, 
a stranger whose mind and heart were 
closed to her. She constantly thought 
about it, asking herself how it was that 
after having met, loved, married in an 
impulse of affection, they should all at 
once find themselves almost as much 
strangers as though they had never 
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And how was it that she did not feel 
this neglect more deeply? Was_ this 
life? Had they deceived themselves? 
Did the future hold nothing further for 
her? 

If Julien had remained handsome, 
carefully dressed, elegant, she might 
possibly have suffered more deeply. 

It had been agreed that after the 
new year the young couple should re- 
main alone and that the father and 
mother should go back to spend a few 
months at their house in Rouen. The 
young people were not to leave the 
“Poplars” that winter, so as to get 
thoroughly settled and to become ac- 
customed to each other and to the place 
where all their life would be passed. 
They had a few neighbors to whom 
Julien would introduce his wife. These 
were the Brisevilles, the Colteliers and 
the Fourvilles. 

But the young people could not begin 
to pay calls because they had not as 
yet been able to get a painter to alter 
the armorial bearings on the carriage. 

The old family coach had been given 
up to his son-in-law by the baron, and 
nothing would have induced him to 
show himself at the neighboring cha- 
teaux if the coat-of-arms of the De 
Lamares were not quartered with those 
of the Le Perthuis des Vauds. 

There was only one man in the dis- 
trict who made a specialty of heraldic 
designs, a painter of Bolbec, called Ba- 
taille, who was in demand at all the 
Norman castles in turn to make these 
precious designs on the doors of car- 
riages. 

At length one morning in December, 
just as they were finishing breakfast, 
they saw an individual open the gate 
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and walk toward the house. He was 
carrying a box on his back. This was 
Bataille. 

They offered him some breakfast, 
and, while he was eating, the baron and 
Julien made sketches of quarterings. 
The baroness, all upset as soon as these 
things were discussed, gave her opin- 
ion. And even Jeanne took part in the 
discussion, as though some mysterious 
interest had suddenly awakened in her. 

Bataille, while eating, gave his ideas, 
at times taking the pencil and tracing a 
design, citing examples, describing all 
the aristocratic carriages in the coun- 
tryside, and seemed to have brought 
with him in his ideas, even in his voice, 
a sort of atmosphere of aristocracy. 

As soon as he had finished his coffee, 
they all went to the coach house. They 
took off the cover of the carriage and 
Bataille examined it. He then gravely 
give his views as to the size he consid- 
ered suitable for the design, and after 
an exchange of ideas, he set to work. 

Notwithstanding the cold, the baron- 
ess had her chair brought out so as to 
watch him working, and then her foot- 
stove, for her feet were freezing. She 
then began to chat with the painter, 
on all the recent births, deaths and mar- 
riages of which she had not heard, thus 
adding to the genealogical tree which 
she carried in her memory. 

Julien sat beside her, astride on a 
chair. He was smoking, spitting on the 
ground, listening and following with his 
glances the emblazoning of his rank. 

Presently old Simon, who was on his 
way to the vegetable garden, his spade 
on his shoulder, stopped to look at the 
work; and as Bataille’s arrival had be- 
come known at the two farms, the 
farmers’ wives soon put in an appear- 
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ance. They went into raptures, stand- 
ing one at either side of the baroness, 
exclaiming: “My! it requires some clev- 
erness all the same to fix up those 
things.” 

The two doors could not be finished 
before the next day about eleven 
o’clock. Every one was on hand; and 
they dragged the carriage outside so as 
to get a better view of it. 

It was perfect. Bataille was compli- 
mented, and went off with his box on 
his back. They all agreed that the 
painter had great ability, and if cir- 
cumstances had been favorable would 
doubtless have been a great artist. 

Julien, by way of economy, had in- 
troduced great reforms which necessi- 
tated making some changes. The old 
coachman had been made gardener, 
Julien undertaking to drive himself, 
having sold the carriage horses to avoid 
buying feed for them. But as it was 
necessary to have some one to hold the 
horses when he and his wife got out 
of the carriage, he had made a little 
cow tender named Marius into a groom. 
Then in order to get some horses, he 
introduced a special clause into the 
Couillards’ and Martins’ leases, by 
which they were bound to supply a 
horse each, on a cértain day every 
month, the date to be fixed by him; 
and this would exempt them from their 
tribute of poultry. 

So the Couillards brought a big yel- 
low horse, and the Martins a small 
white animal with long, unclipped coat, 
and the two were harnessed up to- 
gether. Marius, buried in an old livery 
belonging to old Simon, led the car- 
riage up to the front door. 

Julien, looking clean and brushed up, 
looked a little like his former self; but 
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his long beard gave him a common look 
in spite of all. He looked over the 
horses, the carriage, and the little 
groom, and seemed satisfied, the only 
really important thing to him being the 
newly painted escutcheon. 

The baroness came down leaning on 
her husband’s arm and got into the 
carriage. Then Jeanne appeared. She 
began to laugh at the horses, saying 
that the white one was the son of the 
yellow horse; then, perceiving Marius, 
his face buried under his hat with its 
cockade, his nose alone preventing it 
from covering his face altogether, his 
hands hidden in his long sleeves, and 
the tail of his coat forming a skirt round 
his legs, his feet encased in immense 
shoes showing in a comical manner be- 
neath it, and then when he threw his 
head back so as to see, and lifted up 
his leg to walk as if he were crossing 
a river, she burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

The baron turned round, glanced at 
the little bewildered groom and he, too, 
burst out laughing, calling to his wife: 


“Took at Ma-Ma-Marius! Is he not 
comical? Heavens, how funny he 
looks!” 


The baroness, looking out of the car- 
riage window, was also convulsed, so 
that the carriage shook on its springs. 

But Julien, pale with anger, asked: 
“What makes you laugh like that? Are 
you crazy?” 

Jeanne, quite convulsed and unable 
to stop laughing, sat down on the door- 
step; the baron did the same, while, in 
the carriage, spasmodic sneezes, a sort 
of constant chuckling, told that the 
baroness was choking. Presently there 
was a motion beneath Marius’ livery. 
He had, doubtless, understood the joke, 
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for he was shaking with laughter be- 
neath his hat. 

Julien darted forward in exasperation. 
With a box on the ear he sent the boy’s 
hat flying across the lawn; then, turn- 
ing toward his father-in-law, he stam- 
mered in a voice trembling with rage: 
“Tt seems to me that you should be the 
last to laugh. We should not be where 
we are now if you had not wasted your 
money and ruined your property. Whose 
fault is it if you are ruined?” 

The laughter ceased at once, and no 
one spoke. Jeanne, now ready to cry, 
got into the carriage and sat beside her 
mother. The baron, silent and aston- 
ished, took his place opposite the two 
ladies, and Julien sat on the box after 
lifting to the seat beside him the weep- 
ing boy, whose face was beginning to 
swell. 

The road was dreary and appeared 
long. The occupants of the carriage 
were silent. All three sad and embar- 
rassed, they would not acknowledge to 
one another what was occupying their 
thoughts. They felt that they could not 
talk on indifferent subjects while these 
thoughts had possession of them, and 
preferred to remain silent than to allude 
to this painful subject. 

They drove past farmyards, the car- 
riage jogging along unevenly with the 
ill-matched animals, putting to flight 
terrified black hens who plunged into 
the bushes and disappeared, occasion- 
ally followed by a barking wolf-hound. 

At length they entered a wide ave- 
nue of pine trees, at the end of which 
was a white, closed gate. Marius ran 
to open it, and they drove in round an 
immense grass plot, and drew up before 
a high, spacious, sad-looking building 
with closed shutters. 
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The hall door opened abruptly, and 
an old, paralyzed servant wearing a 
black waistcoat with red stripes par- 
tially covered by his working apron 
slowly descended the slanting steps. He 
took the visitors’ names and led them 
into an immense reception room, and 
opened with difficulty the Venetian 
blinds which were always kept closed. 
The furniture had covers on it, and the 
clock and candelabra were wrapped in 
white muslin. An atmosphere of mildew, 
an atmosphere of former days, damp 
and icy, seemed to permeate one’s lungs, 
heart and skin with melancholy. 

They all sat down and waited. They 
heard steps in the hall above them that 
betokened unaccustomed haste. The 
hosts were hurriedly dressing. The 
baroness, who was chilled, sneezed con- 
stantly. Julien paced up and down. 
Jeanne, despondent, sat beside her 
mother. The baron leaned against the 
marble mantelpiece with his head bent 
down. 

Finally, one of the tall doors opened, 
and the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de 
Briseville appeared. They were both 
small, thin, vivacious, of no age in 
particular, ceremonious and embar- 
rassed. 

After the first greetings, there seemed 
to be nothing to say. So they began to 
congratulate each other for no special 
reason, and hoped that -these friendly 
relations would be kept up. It was a 
treat to see people when one lived in 
the country the year round. 

The icy atmosphere pierced to their 
bones and made their voices hoarse. 
The baroness was coughing now, and 
had stopped sneezing. The baron 
thought it was time to leave. The Brise- 
villes said: “What, so soon? Stay a little 
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longer.” But Jeanne had risen in spite 
of Julien’s signals, for he thought the 
visit too short. 

They attempted to ring for the ser- 
vant to order the carriage to the door, 
but the bell would not ring. The host 
started out himself to attend to it, but’ 
found that the horses had been put in 
the stable. 

They had to wait. Every one tried to 
think of something to say. Jeanne, in- 
voluntarily shivering with cold, in- 
quired what their hosts did to occupy 
themselves all the year round. The 
Brisevilles were much astonished; for 
they were always busy, either writing 
letters to their aristocratic relations, of 
whom they had a number scattered all 
over France, or attending to micro« 
scopic duties, as ceremonious to one 
another as though they were strangers, 
and talking grandiloquently of the most 
insignificant matters. 

At last the carriage passed the win- 
dows with its ill-matched team. But 
Marius had disappeared. Thinking he 
was off duty until evening, he had 
doubtless gone for a walk. 

Julien, perfectly furious, begged them 
to send him home on foot, and after a 
great many farewells on both sides, they 
set out for the “Poplars.” 

As soon as they were inside the car- 
riage, Jeanne and her father, in spite of 
Julien’s brutal behavior of the morning 
which still weighed on their minds, be- 
gan to laugh at the gestures and in- 
tonations of the Brisevilles. The baron 
imitated the husband, and Jeanne the 
wife. But the baroness, a little touchy 
in these particulars, said: “You are 
wrong to ridicule them thus; they are 
people of excellent family.” They were 
silent out of respect for little mother, 
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but nevertheless, from time to time, 
Jeanne and her father began again. The 
baroness could not forbear smiling in 
her turn, but she repeated: “It is not 
nice to laugh at people who belong to 
our class.” 

Suddenly the carriage stopped, and 
Julien called out to someone behind it. 
Then Jeanne and the baron, leaning 
out, saw a singular creature that ap- 
peared to be rolling along towards them. 
His legs entangled in his flowing coat- 
tails, and blinded by his hat which kept 
falling over his face, shaking his sleeves 
like the sails of a windmill, and splash- 
ing into puddles of water, and stumbling 
against stones in the road, running and 
bounding, Marius was following the car- 
riage as fast as his legs could carry him. 

As soon as he caught up with it, 
Julien, leaning over, seized him by the 
collar of his coat, sat him down beside 
him, and letting go the reins, began to 
shower blows on the boy’s hat, which 
sank down to his shoulders with the 
reverberations of a drum. The boy 
screamed, tried to get away, to jump 
from the carriage, while his master, 
holding him with one hand, continued 
beating him with the other. 

Jeanne, dumfounded, stammered: 
“Father—oh, father!” And the baron- 
ess, wild with indignation, squeezed her 
husband’s arm. “Stop him, Jack!” she 
exclaimed. The baron quickly lowered 
the front window, and seizing hold of 
his son-in-law’s sleeve, he sputtered out 
in a voice trembling with rage: “Have 
you almost finished beating that child?” 

Julien turned round in astonishment: 
“Don’t you see what a condition his 
livery is in?” 

But the baron, placing his head be- 
tween them, said: “Well, what do I 
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care? There is no need to be brutal 
like that!” 

Julien got angry again: “Let me 
alone, please; this is not your affair!” 
And he was raising his hand again when 
his father-in-law caught hold of it and 
dragged it down so roughly that he 
knocked it against the wood of the seat, 
and he roared at him so loud: “If you 
do not stop, I shall get out and I will 
see that you stop it, myself,” that 
Julien calmed down at once, and 
shrugging his shoulders without reply- 
ing, he whipped up the horses, who set 
out at a quick trot. 

The two women, pale as death, did 
not stir, and one could hear distinctly 
the thumping of the baroness’ heart. 

At dinner Julien was more charming 
than usual, as though nothing had oc- 
curred. Jeanne, her father, and Madame 
Adelaide, pleased to see him so amiable, 
fell in with his mood, and when Jeanne 
mentioned the Brisevilles, he laughed at 
them himself, adding, however: “All the 
same, they have the grand air.” 

They made no more visits, each one 
fearing to revive the Marius episode. 
They decided to send New Year’s cards, 
and to wait until the first warm days of 
spring before paying any more calls. 

At Christmas they invited the curé, 
the mayor and his wife to dinner, and 
again on New Year’s Day. These were 
the only events that varied the 
monotony of their life. The baron and 
his wife were to leave “The Poplars’ 


_ on the ninth of January. Jeanne wanted 


to keep them, but Julien did not 
acquiesce, and the baron‘sent for a post- 
chaise from Rouen, seeing his son-in- 
law’s coolness. 

The day before their departure, as it 
was a clear frost, Jeanne and her father 
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decided to go to Yport, which they had 
not visited since her return from Cor- 
sica. They crossed the wood where she 
had strolled on her wedding-day, all 
wrapped up in the one whose lifelong 
companion she had become; the wood 
where she had received her first kiss, 
trembled at the first breath of love, had 
a presentiment of that sensual love of 
which she did not become aware until 
she was in the wild vale of Ota beside 
the spring where they mingled their 
kisses as they drank of its waters. The 
trees were now leafless, the climbing 
vines dead. 

They entered the little village. The 
empty, silent streets smelled of the sea, 
of wrack, of fish. Huge brown nets were 
still hanging up to dry outside the 
houses, or stretched out on the shingle. 
The gray, cold sea, with its eternal 
roaring foam, was going out, uncover- 
ing the green rocks at the foot of the 
cliff toward Fécamp. 

Jeanne and her father, motionless, 
watched the fishermen setting out in 
their boats in the dusk, as they did 
every night, risking their lives to keep 
from starving, and so poor, neverthe- 
less, that they never tasted meat. 

The baron, inspired at the sight of 
the ocean, murmured: “It is terrible, 
but it is beautiful. How magnificent this 
sea is on which the darkness is falling, 
and on which so many lives are in 
peril, is it not, Jeannette?” 

She replied with a cold smile: “It is 
nothing to the Mediterranean.” 

Her father, indignant, exclaimed: 
“The Mediterranean! It is oil, sugar 
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water, bluing water in a washtub. Look 
at this sea, how terrible it is with its 
crests of foam! And think of all those 
men who have set-out on it, and who 
are already out of sight.” 

Jeanne assented with a sigh: “Yes, if 
you think so.” But this name, ‘‘Mediter- 
ranean,’ had wrung her heart afresh, 
sending her thoughts back to those dis- 
tant lands where her dreams lay buried. 

Instead of returning home by the 
woods, they walked along the road, 
mounting the ascent slowly. They were 
silent, sad at the thought of the ap- 
proaching separation. As they passed 
along beside the farmyards an odor of 
crushed apples, that smell of new cider 
which seems to pervade the atmosphere 
in this season all through Normandy, 
rose to their nostrils, or else a strong 
smell of the cow stables. A small lighted 
window at the end of the yard indicated 
the farmhouse. 

It seemed to Jeanne that her mind 
was expanding, was beginning to under- 
stand the psychic meaning of things; 
and these little scattered gleams in the 
landscape gave her, all at once, a keen 
sense of the isolation of all human 
lives, a feeling that everything de- 
taches, separates, draws one far away 
from the things they love. 

She said, in a resigned tone: “Life is 
not always cheerful.” 

The baron sighed: “How can it be 
helped, daughter? We can do nothing.” 

The following day the baron and his 
wife went away, and Jeanne and Julien 
were left alone. 
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CHAPTER VII 


JEANNE’S DISCOVERY 


- Carps now became a distraction in 
the life of the young people. Every 
morning after breakfast, Julien would 
play several games of bezique with his 
wife, smoking and sipping brandy as he 
played. She would then go up to her 
room and sit down beside the window, 
and as the rain beat against the panes, 
or the wind shook the windows, she 
would embroider away steadily. Occa- 
sionally she would raise her eyes and 
look out at the gray sea which had 
white-caps on it. Then, after gazing list- 
lessly for some time, she would resume 
her work. 

She had nothing else to do, Julien 
having taken the entire management of 
the house, to satisfy his craving for au- 
thority and his craze for economy. He 
was parsimonious in the extreme, never 
gave any tips, cut down the food to the 
merest necessaries; and as Jeanne since 
her return had ordered the baker to 
make her a little Norman “galette” for 
breakfast, he had cut down this extra 
expense, and condemned her to eat 
toast. 

She said nothing in order to avoid 
recriminations, arguments and quarrels; 
but she suffered keenly at each fresh 
manifestation of avarice on the part of 
her husband. It appeared to her low 
and odious, brought up as she had been 
in a family where money was never con- 
sidered. How often had she not heard 
her mother say: “Why, money is made 
to be spent.” Julien would now say: 
“Will you never become accustomed to 
not throwing money away?” And each 


time he deducted a few sous from some 
one’s salary or on a note, he would say 
with a smile, as he slipped the change 
into his pocket: “Little streams make 
big rivers.” 

On certain days Jeanne would sit and 
dream. She would gradually cease sew- 
ing and, with her hands idle, and for- 
getting her surroundings, she would 
weave one of those romances of her 
girlhood and be lost in some enchanting 
adventure. But suddenly Julien’s voice 
giving some orders to old Simon would 
snatch her abruptly from her dreams, 
and she would take up her work again, 
saying: “That is all over,” and a tear 
would fall on her hands as she plied the 
needle. 

Rosalie, formerly so cheerful and al- 
ways singing, had changed. Her rounded 
cheeks had lost their color, and were 
now almost hollow, and sometimes had 
an earthy hue. Jeanne would frequently 
ask her: “Are you ill, my girl?” The 
little maid would reply: “No, madame,” 
while her cheeks would redden slightly 
and she would retire hastily. 

At the end of January the snow 
came. In one night the whole. plain..was 
covered and the trees next morning*were 
white with icy foam. 

On one of these mornings,.: Jeanne 
was sitting warming her feet before the 
fire in her room, while Rosalie, who 
had changed from day to day, was mak- 
ing the bed. Suddenly hearing behind 
her a kind of moan, Jeanne asked, with- 
out turning her head: “What is the 
matter?” 
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The maid replied as usual: “Nothing, 
madame”; but her voice was weak and 
trembling. 

Jeanne’s thoughts were on something 
else, when she noticed that the girl was 
not moving about the room. She called: 
“Rosalie!” Still no sound. Then, think- 
ing she might have left the room, she 
cried in a louder -tone: “Rosalie!” and 
she was reaching out her arm to ring 
the bell, when a deep moan close beside 
her made her start up with a shudder. 

The little servant, her face livid, her 
eyes haggard, was seated on the floor, 
her legs stretched out, and her back 
leaning against the bed. Jeanne sprang 
toward her. “What is the matter with 
you—what is the matter?” she asked. 

The girl did not reply, did not move. 
She stared vacantly at her mistress and 
gasped as though she were in terrible 
pain. Then, suddenly, she slid down on 
her back at full length, clenching her 
teeth to-smother a cry of anguish. 

Jeanne suddenly understood, and al- 
most distracted, she ran to the head of 
the stairs, crying: “Julien, Julien!” 

“What do you want?” he replied from 
below. 

She hardly knew how to tell him. 
“It is Rosalie, who ad 

Julien rushed upstairs .two steps at a 
time, and going abruptly into the room, 
he found the poor girl had just been 
delivered of a child. He looked round 
with a wicked look on his face, and 
pushing his terrified wife out of the 
room, exclaimed: “This is none of your 
affair. Go away. Send me Ludivine and 
old Simon.” 

Jeanne, trembling, descended to the 
kitchen, and then, not daring to go up- 
stairs again, she went into the drawing- 
room, in which there had been no fire 


since her parents left, and anxiously 
awaited news. , 
She presently saw the man-servant 


running out of the house. Five minutes 


later he returned with Widow Dentu, 
the nurse of the district. 


Then there was a great commotion 


on the stairs as though they were carry- 
ing a wounded person, and Julien came 
in and told Jeanne that she might go 
back to her room. 

She trembled as if she had witnessed 
some terrible accident. She sat down 
again before the fire, and asked: “How 
is she?” 

Julien, preoccupied and nervous, was 
pacing up and down the room. He 
seemed to be getting angry, and did not 
reply at first. Then he stopped and said: 
“What do you intend to do with this 
girl?” 

She did not understand, and looked 
at her husband. “Why, what do you 
mean? I do not know.” 

Then suddenly flying into a rage, he 
exclaimed: “We cannot keep a bastard 
in the house.” 

Jeanne was very much bewildered, 
and said at the end of a long silence: 
“But, my friend, perhaps we could put 
it out to nurse?” 

He cut her short: “And who will pay 
the bill? You will, no doubt.” 

She reflected for some time, trying to 
find some way out of the difficulty; at 
length -she said: “Why, the father will 
take care of it, of the child; and if he 
marries Rosalie, there will be no more 
difficulty.” 

Julien, as though his patience were 
exhausted, replied furiously: “The 
father!—the father!—do you know him 
—the father? No, is it not so? Well 
then ge a 
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Jeanne, much affected, became ex- 
cited: “But you certainly would not let 
the girl go away like that. It would be 
cowardly! We will inquire the name of 
the man, and we will go and find him, 
and he will have to explain matters.” 

Julien had calmed down and resumed 
his pacing up and down. “My dear,” he 
said, “she will not tell the name of the 
man; she will not tell you any more 
than she will tell. me—and, if he does 
not want her? ... We cannot, how- 
ever, keep a woman and her illegitimate 
child under our roof, don’t you under- 
stand?” 

Jeanne, persistent, replied: “Then he 
vmust be a wretch, this man. But we 
must certainly find out who it is, and 
then he will have us to deal with.” 

Julien, colored, became annoyed 
again, and said: “But—meanwhile—?” 

She did not know what course to 
take, and asked: “What do you pro- 
pose?” 

“Oh, I? That’s very simple. I would 
give her some money and send her to 
the devil with her brat.” 

The young wife, indignant, was dis- 
gusted with him. “That shall never be,” 
she said. “She is my foster-sister, that 
girl; we grew up together. She has made 
a mistake, so much the worse; but I 
will not cast her out of doors on that 
account; and, if it is necessary, I will 
bring up the child.” 

Then Julien’s wrath exploded: “And 
we should earn a fine reputation, we, 
with our name and our position! And 
they would say of us everywhere that 
we were protecting vice, harboring beg- 
gars; and decent people would never set 
their foot inside our doors. What are 
you thinking of? You must be crazy!” 

She had remained quite calm. “TI shall 
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never cast off Rosalie; and if you do 
not wish her to stay, my mother will 
take her; and we shall surely succeed in 
finding out the name of the father of 
the child.” 

He left the room in exasperation, 
banging the door after him and ex- 
claiming: “What stupid ideas women 
have!” 

In the afternoon Jeanne went up to 
see the patient. The little maid, watched 
over by Widow Dentu, was lying still 
in her bed, her eyes wide open, while 
the nurse held the new-born babe in 
her arms. 

As soon as Rosalie perceived her 
mistress, she began to sob, hiding her 
face in the covers and shaking with her 
sorrow. Jeanne wanted to kiss her, but 
she avoided it by keeping her face cov- 
ered. But the nurse interfered, and 
drawing away the sheet, uncovered her 
face, and she let Jeanne kiss her, weep- 
ing still, but more quietly. 

A meagre fire was burning in the 
grate; the room was cold; the child was 
crying. Jeanne did not dare to speak of 
the little one, for fear of another at- 
tack, and she took her maid’s hand as 
she said mechanically: “It will not mat- 
ter, it will not matter.” The poor girl 
glanced furtively at the nurse, and 
trembled as the infant cried, and the 
remembrance of her sorrow came to her 
mind occasionally in a convulsive sob, 
while suppressed tears choked her. 

Jeanne kissed her again, and mur- 
mured softly in her ear: “We will take 
good care of it, never fear, my girl.” 
Then as she was beginning to cry again, 
Jeanne made her escape. 

She came to see her every day, and 
each time Rosalie burst into tears at 
the sight of her mistress. 
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The child was put out to nurse at a 
neighbor’s. 

Julien, however, hardly spoke to his 
wife, as though he had nourished anger 
against her ever since she refused to 
send away the maid. He referred to the 
subject one day, but Jeanne took from 
her pocket a letter from the baroness 
asking them to send the girl to them at 
once if they -would not keep her at the 
“Poplars.” Julien, furious, cried: “Your 
mother is as foolish as you are!” but he 
did not insist any more. 

Two weeks later the patient was able 
to get up and take up her work again. 

One morning, Jeanne made her sit 
down and, taking her hands and looking 
steadfastly at her, she said: 

“See here, my girl, tell me every- 
thing.” 

Rosalie began to tremble, and fal- 
tered: 

“What, madame?” 

“Whose is it, this child?” 

The little maid was overcome with 
confusion, and she sought wildly to 
withdraw her hands so as to hide her 
face. But Jeanne kissed her in spite of 
herself, and consoled her, saying: “It is 
a misfortune, but cannot be helped, my 
girl. You were weak, but that happens 
to many others. If the father marries 
you, no one will think of it again.” 

Rosalie sighed as if she were suffer- 
ing, and from time to time made an 
effort to disengage herself and run away. 

Jeanne resumed: “I understand per- 
fectly that you are ashamed; but you 
see that I am not angry, that I speak 
kindly to you. If I ask you the name 
of the man it is for your own good, for 
I feel from your grief that he has de- 
serted you, and ‘because I wish to pre- 
vent that. Julien will go and look for 
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him, you see, and we will oblige him to 
Marry you; and as we will employ you 
both, we will oblige him also to make 
you happy.” 

This time Rosalie gave such a jerk 
that she snatched her hands away from 
her mistress and ran off as if she were 
mad. 

That evening at dinner Jeanne said 
to Julien: “I tried to persuade Rosalie 
to tell me the name of her betrayer. I 
did not succeed. You try to find out so 
that we can compel this miserable man 
to marry her.” 

But Julien became angry: “Oh! you 
know I do not wish to hear anything 
about it. You wish to keep this girl. 
Keep her, but do not bother me about 
her.” 

Since the girl’s illness -he appeared to 
be more irritable than ever; and he had 
got into the way of never speaking to 
his wife without shouting as if he were 
in a rage, while she, on the contrary, 
would lower her voice, be gentle and 
conciliating, to avoid all argument; ‘but 
she often wept at night after she went 
to bed. 

In spite of his constant irritability, 
her husband had become more affec- 
tionate than customary since their 
return. 

Rosalie was soon quite well and less 
sad, although she appeared terrified, 
pursued by some unknown fear, and she 
ran away twice when Jeanne tried to 
question her again. 

Julien all at once became more ami- 
able, and the young wife, clinging to 
vain hopes, also became more cheerful. 
The thaw had not yet set in and a hard, 
smooth, glittering covering of snow ex- 
tended -over the landscape. Neither men 
nor animals were to be seen; only the 
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chimneys of the cottages gave evidence 
of life in the smoke that ascended from 
them into the icy air. 

One evening the thermometer fell still 
lower, and Julien, shivering as he left 
the table—for the dining-room was 
never properly heated, he was so eco- 
nomical with the wood—rubbed his 
hands, murmuring: “It will be warmer 
to-night, won’t it, my dear?” He 
laughed with his jolly laugh of former 
days, and Jeanne threw her arms around 
his neck: “I do not feel well, dear; 
perhaps I shall be better to-morrow.” 

“As you wish, my dear. If you are ill 
you must take care of yourself.” and 
they began to talk of other things. 

She retired early. Julien, for a won- 
der, had a fire lighted in her room. As 
‘soon as he saw that it was burning 
brightly, he kissed his wife on the fore- 
head and left the room. 

The whole house seemed to be pene- 
trated by the cold; the very walls 
seemed to be shivering, and Jeanne 
shivered in her bed. Twice she got up 
to put fresh logs on the fire and to look 
for dresses, skirts, and other garments 
which she piled on the bed. Nothing 
seemed to warm her; her feet were 
numbed and her lower limbs seemed to 
tingle, making her excessively nervous 
and restless. 

Then her teeth began to chatter, her 
hands shook, there was a tightness in 
her chest, her heart began to beat with 
hard, dull pulsations, and at times 
seemed .to stop beating, and she gasped 
for breath. 

A terrible apprehension seized her, 
while the cold seemed to penetrate to 
her marrow. She never had felt such a 
sensation, she had never seemed to lose 
her hold on life like this before, never 
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been so near her last breath. 

“T am going to die,” she thought, “I 
am dyin Re 

And filled with terror, she jumped 
out of bed, rang for Rosalie, waited, 
rang again, waited again, shivering and 
frozen. 

The little maid did not come. She was 
doubtless asleep, that first, sound sleep 
that nothing can disturb. Jeanne, in de- 
spair, darted toward the stairs in her 
bare feet, and groping her way, she 
ascended the staircase quietly, found 
the door, opened it, and called, 
“Rosalie!” She went forward, stumbled 
against the bed, felt all over it with her 
hands and found that it was empty. It 
was empty and cold, and as if no one 
had slept there. Much surprised, she 
said: “What! Has she gone out in 
weather like this?” 

But as her heart began to beat 
tumultuously till she seemed to be suffo- 
cating, she went downstairs again with 
trembling limbs in order to wake Julien. 
She rushed into his room filled with the 
idea that she was going to die, and 
longing to see him before she lost con- 
sciousness. 

By the light of the dying embers she 
perceived Rosalie’s head leaning on her 
husband’s shoulder. 

At the cry she gave they both started 
to their feet; she stood motionless for 
a second, horrified at this discovery, and 
then fled to her room; and when Julien; 
at his wit’s end, called “Jeanne!” she 
was seized with an overmastering terror 
of seeing him, of hearing his voice, of 
listening to him explaining, lying, of 
meeting his gaze; and she darted to- 
ward the stairs again and went down. 

She now ran along in the darkness, 
at the risk of falling downstairs, at the 
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risk of breaking her neck on the stone 
floor of the hall. She rushed along, im- 
pelled by an imperious desire to flee, to 
know nothing about it, to see no one. 

When she was at the bottom of the 
stairs she sat down on one of the steps, 
still in her nightdress, and in bare feet, 
and remained in a dazed condition. She 
heard Julien moving and walking about. 
She started to her feet in order to 
escape him. He was starting to come 
downstairs and called: “Listen, 
Jeanne!” 

No, she would not listen nor let him 
touch her with the tips of his fingers; 
and she darted into the dining-room as 
if she were fleeing from an assassin. 
She looked for a door of escape, a hid- 
ing place, a dark corner, some way of 
avoiding him. She hid under the table. 
But he was already at the door, a candle 
in his hand, still calling: “Jeanne!” She 
started off again like a hare, darted into 
the kitchen, ran round it twice like a 
trapped animal, and as he came near 
her, she suddenly opened the door into 
the garden and darted out into the 
night. 

The contact with the snow, into which 
she occasionally sank up to her knees, 
seemed to give her the energy of de- 
spair. She did not feel cold, although 
she had little on. She felt nothing, her 
body was so numbed from the emotion 
of her mind, and she ran along as white 
as the snow. 

She followed the large avenue, 
crossed the wood, crossed the ditch, and 
started off across the plain. 

There was no moon, the stars were 
shining like sparks of fire in the black 
sky; but the plain was light with a dull 
whiteness, and lay in infinite silence. 

Jeanne walked quickly, hardly breath- 


ing, not knowing, not thinking of any- 
thing. She suddenly stopped on the edge 
of the cliff. She stopped short, instinc- 
tively, and crouched down, bereft of 
thought and of will power. 

In the abyss before her the silent, 
invisible sea exhaled the salt odor of its 
wrack at low tide. 

She remained thus some time, her 
mind as inert as her body; then, all at 
once, she began to tremble, to tremble 
violently, like a sail shaken by the wind. 
Her arms, her hands, her feet, impelled 
by an invisible force, throbbed, pul- 
sated wildly, and her consciousness 
awakened abruptly, sharp and poignant. 

Old memories passed before her men- 
tal vision: the sail with him in Pére 
Lastique’s boat, their conversation, his 
nascent love, the christening of the 
boat; then she went back, further back, 
to that night of dreams when she first 
came to the “Poplars.” And now! And 
now! Oh, her life was shipwrecked, all 
joy was ended, all expectation at an 
end; and the frightful future full of 
torture, of deception, and of despair 
appeared before her. Better to die, it 
would all be over at once. 

But a voice cried in the distance: 
“Here it is, here are her steps; quick, 
quick, this way!” It was Julien who was 
looking for her. 

Oh! she did not wish to see him 
again. In the abyss down yonder before 
her she now heard a slight sound, the 
indistinct ripple of the waves over the 
rocks. She rose to her feet with the idea 
of throwing herself over the cliff and 
bidding life farewell. Like one in de- 
spair, she uttered the last word of the 
dying, the last word of the young sol- 
dier slain in battle: “Mother!” 

All at once the thought of little 
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mother came to her mind, she saw her 
sobbing, she saw her father on his knees 
before her mangled remains, and in a 
second she felt all the pain of their 
sorrow. 

She sank down again into the snow; 
and when Julien and old Simon, fol- 
lowed by Marius, carrying a lantern, 
seized her arm to pull her back as she 
was so close to the brink, she made no 
attempt to escape. 

She let them do as they would, for 
she could not stir. She felt that they 
were carrying her, and then that she 
was being put to bed and rubbed with 
hot cloths; then she became uncon- 
scious. 

Then she had a nightmare, or was it 
a nightmare? She was in bed. It was 
broad daylight, but she could not get up. 
Why? She did not know. Then she 
heard a little noise on the floor, a sort 
of scratching, a rustling, and suddenly 
a mouse, a little gray mouse, ran quickly 
across the sheet. Another followed it, 
then a third, who ran toward her chest 
with his little, quick scamper. Jeanne 
was not afraid, and she reached out her 
hand to catch the animal, but could not 
catch it. Then other mice, ten, twenty, 
hundreds, thousands, rose up on all sides 
of her. They climbed the bedposts, ran 
up the tapestries, covered the bed com- 
pletely. And soon they got beneath the 
covers; Jeanne felt them gliding over 
her skin, tickling her limbs, running up 
and down her body. She saw them run- 
ning from the bottom of the bed to get 
into her neck under the sheets; and she 
tried to fight them off, throwing her 
hands out to try and catch them, but 
always finding them empty. 

She was frantic, wanted to escape, 
screamed, and it seemed as if she were 
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being held down, as if strong arms en- 
folded her and rendered her helpless; 
but she saw no one. 

She had no idea of time. It must have 
been long, a very long time. 

Then she awoke, weary, aching, but 
quiet. She felt weak, very weak. She 
opened her eyes and was not surprised 
to see little mother seated in her room 
with a man whom she did not know. 

How old was she? She did not know, 
and thought she was a very little girl. 
She had no recollection of anything. 

The big man said: “Why, she has re- 
gained consciousness.” Little mother be- 
gan to weep. Then the big man resumed: 
“Come, be calm, baroness; I can ensure 
her recovery now. But do not talk to 
her at all. Let her sleep, let her sleep.” 

Then it seemed to Jeanne that she 
remained in a state of exhaustion for a 
long time, overcome by the heavy sleep 
as soon as she tried to think; and she 
tried not to remember anything what- 
ever, as though she had a vague fear 
that the reality might come back to her. 

Once when she awoke she saw Julien, 
alone, standing beside her; and suddenly 
it all came back to her, as if the curtain 
which hid her past life had been raised. 

She felt a horrible pain in her heart, 
and wanted to escape once more. She 
threw back the coverlets, jumped to the 
floor and fell down, her limbs being too 
weak to support her. 

Julien sprang toward her, and she be- 
gan to scream for him not to touch her. 
She writhed and rolled on the floor. 
The door opened. Aunt Lison came run- 
ning in with Widow Dentu, then the 
baron, and finally little mother, puffing 
and distracted. 

They put her back into bed, and she 
immediately closed her eyes, so as to 
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escape talking and be able to think 
quietly. 

Her mother and aunt watched over 
her anxiously, saying: “Do you hear us 
now, Jeanne, my little Jeanne?” 

She pretended to be deaf, not to hear 
them, and did not answer. Night came 
on and the nurse took up her position 
beside the bed. She did not sleep; she 
kept trying to think of things that had 
escaped her memory as though there 
were holes in it, great white empty 
places where events had not been noted 
down. 

Little by little she began to recall the 
facts, and she pondered over them 
steadily. 

Little mother, Aunt Lison, the baron 
had come, so she must have been very 
ill. But Julien? What had he said? Did 
her parents know? And Rosalie, where 
was she? And what should she do? What 
should she do? An idea came to her— 
she would return to Rouen and live with 
father and little mother as in old days. 
She would be a widow; that’s all. 

Then she waited, listening to what 
was being said around her, understand- 
ing everything without letting them see 
it, rejoiced at her returning reason, pa- 
tient and crafty. 

That evening, at last, she found her- 
self alone with the baroness and called 
to her in a low tone: “Little Mother!” 
Her own voice astonished her, it seemed 
strange. The baroness seized her hands: 
“My daughter, my darling Jeanne! My 
child, do you recognize me?” 

“Yes, little mother, but you must not 
weep; we have a great deal to talk 
about. Did Julien tell you why I ran 
away in the snow?” 

“Yes, my darling, you had a very dan- 
gerous fever.” 


“It was not that, mamma. I had the 


fever afterward; but did he tell you. 


what gave me the fever and why I ran 
away?” 

“No, my dearie.” 

“It was because I found Rosalie in his 
room.” 

Her mother thought she was delirious 
again and soothed her, saying: “Go to 
sleep, darling, calm yourself, try to 
sleep.” 

But Jeanne, persistent, continued: “I 
am quite sensible now, little mother. I 
am not talking wildly as I must have 
done these last days. I felt ill one night 
and I went to look for Julien. Rosalie 
was with him in his room. I did not 
know what I was doing, for sorrow, and 
I ran out into the snow to throw myself 
off the cliff.” 

But the baroness reiterated, “Yes, 
darling, you have been very ill, very 
ill.” 

“It is not that, mamma. I found 
Rosalie in with Julien, and I will not 
live with him any longer. You will take 
me back with you to Rouen to live as 
we used to do.” 

The baroness, whom the doctor had 
warned not to thwart Jeanne in any 
way, replied: “Yes, my darling.” 

But the invalid grew impatient: “I 
see that you do not believe me. Go and 
fetch little father, he will soon under- 
stand.” 

The baroness left the room and pres- 
ently returned, leaning on her husband’s 
arm. They sat down beside the bed and 
Jeanne began to talk, She told them all, 
quietly, in a weak voice, but clearly; all 
about Julien’s peculiar character, his 
harshness, his avarice, and, finally, his 
infidelity. 

When she had finished, the baron saw 
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that she was not delirious, but he did 
not know what to think, what to deter- 
mine, or what to answer. He took her 
hand, tenderly, as he used to do when 
he put her to sleep with stories, and 
said: “Listen, dearie, we must act with 
prudence. We must do nothing rash. 
Try to put up with your husband until 
we can come to some decision—promise 
me this?” 

“T will try, but I will not stay here 
after I get well,” she replied. 

Then she added in a lower tone: 
“Where is Rosalie now?” 

“Vou will not see her any more,” re- 
plied the baron. But she persisted: 
“Where is she? I wish to know.” Then 
he confessed that she had not left the 
house, but declared that she was going 
to leave. 

On leaving the room the baron, filled 
with indignation and wounded in his 
feelings as a father, went to look for 
Julien, and said to him abruptly: “Sir, 
I have come to ask you for an explana- 
tion of your conduct toward my daugh- 
ter. You have been unfaithful to her 
with your maid, which is a double 
insult.” 

Julien pretended to be innocent, 
denied everything positively, swore, 
took God as his witness. What proof 
had they? he asked. Was not Jeanne de- 
lirious? Had she not had brain fever? 
Had she not run out in the snow, in an 
attack of delirium, at the very begin- 
ning of her illness? And it was just at 
this time, when she was running about 
the house almost naked, that she pre- 
tends that she saw her maid in her hus- 
band’s room! 

And he grew angry, threatened a law- 
suit, became furious. The baron, bewil- 
dered, made excuses, begged his pardon, 
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and held out his loyal hand to Julien, 
who refused to take it. 

When Jeanne heard what her hus- 
band had said, she did not show any 
annoyance, but replied: “He is lying, 
papa, but we shall end by convicting 
him.” 

For some days she remained taciturn 
and reserved, thinking over matters. 
The third morning she asked to see 
Rosalie. The baron refused to send her 
up, saying she had left. Jeanne per- 
sisted, saying: “Well, let some one go 
and fetch her.” 

She was beginning to get excited when 
the doctor came. They told him every- 
thing, so that he could form an opinion. 
But Jeanne suddenly burst into tears, 
her nerves all unstrung, and almost 
screamed: “I want Rosalie; I wish to 
see her!” 

The doctor took hold of her hand and 
said in a low tone: “Calm yourself, 
madame; any emotion may lead to 
serious consequences, for you are en- 
ceinte.” 

She was dumfounded, as though she 
had received a blow; and it seemed to 
her that she felt the first stirrings of life 
within her. Then she was silent, not 
even listening to what was being said, 
absorbed in her own thoughts. She could 
not sleep that night for thinking of the 
new life that was developing in her, and 
was sad at the thought that it was 
Julien’s child and might resemble him. 
The following morning she sent for the 
baron. “Little father,” she said, “my 
resolution is formed; I wish to know 
everything, and especially just now; you 
understand, I insist, and you know that 
you must not thwart me in my present 
condition. Listen! You must go and get 
M. le Curé. I need him here to keep 
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Rosalie from telling a lie. Then, as soon 
as he comes, send him up to me, and 
you stay downstairs with little mother. 
And, above all things, see that Julien 
‘does not suspect anything.” 

An hour later the priest came, look- 
ing fatter than ever, and puffing like the 
baroness. He sat down in an arm-chair 
and began to joke, wiping his forehead 
as usual with his plaid handkerchief. 
“Well, baroness, I do not think we grow 
any thinner; I think we make a good 
pair.” Then, turning toward the patient, 
he said: “Eh, what is this I hear, young 
lady, that we are soon to have a fresh 
baptism; Aha, it will not be a boat this 
time.” And in a graver tone he added: 
“It will be a defender of the country; 
unless”—after a moment’s reflection— 
“it should be the prospective mother of 
a family, like you, madame,” bowing to 
the baroness. 

The door at the end of the room 
opened and Rosalie appeared, beside 
herself, weeping, refusing to enter the 
room, clinging to the door frame, and 
being pushed forward by the baron. 
Quite out of patience, he thrust her into 
the room. She covered her face with her 
hands “and remained standing there, 
sobbing. 

Jeanne, as soon as she saw her, rose 
to a sitting posture, whiter than the 
sheets, and with her heart beating 
wildly. She could not speak, could 
hardlly breathe. At length she said, in 
a voice broken with emotion: “IJ—J— 
will not—need—to question you. It—it 
is enough for me to see you thus—to— 
to see your—your shame in my pres- 
ence.” 

After a pause, for she was out of 
breath, she continued: “I had M. le 
Curé come, so that it might be like a 


confession, you understand.” 

Rosalie, motionless, uttered little cries 
that were almost screams behind her 
hands. 

The baron, whose anger was gaining 
ground, seized her arms, and snatching 
her hands from her face, he threw her 
on her knees beside the bed, saying: 
“Speak! Answer!” 

She remained on the ground, in the 
position assigned to Magdalens, her cap 
awry, her apron on the floor, and her 
face again covered by her hands. 

Then the priest said: “Come, my girl, 
listen to what is said to you, and reply. 
We do not want to harm you, but we 
want to know what occurred.” 

Jeanne, leaning over, looked at her 
and said: “Is it true that you were with 
Julien when I surprised you?” 

Rosalie moaned through her fingers: 
“Yes, madame.” 

Then the baroness suddenly began to 
cry in a choking fashion, and her con- 
vulsive sobs accompanied those of 
Rosalie. 

Jeanne, with her eyes fixed on the 
maid, said: “How long had this been 
going on?” 

“Ever since he came here,” faltered 
Rosalie. 

Jeanne could not understand. “Ever 
since he came—then—ever since—ever 
since the spring?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Ever since he came into this house?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

And Jeanne, as if overflowing with 
questions, asked, speaking precipitately: 

“But how did it happen? How did he 
approach you? How did he persuade 
your What did he say? When, how did 
you ever yield to him? How could you 
ever have done it?” 
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Rosalie, removing her hands from her 
face, and overwhelmed also with a fever- 
ish desire to speak, said: 

“How do I know, myself? It was the 
day he dined here for the first time, and 
he came up to my room. He had hidden 
himself in the loft. I did not dare to 
scream for fear of making a scandal. 
I no longer knew what I was doing. 
Then I said nothing because I liked 
him.” 

Then Jeanne exclaimed with almost a 
scream: 

“But — your— your child—is his 
child?” 

Rosalie sobbed. 

“Ves, madame.” 

Then they were both silent. The only 
sound to be heard was the sobs of 
Rosalie and of the baroness. 

Jeanne, quite overcome, felt her tears 
also beginning to flow; and they fell 
silently down her cheeks. 

The maid’s child had the same father 
as her child! Her anger was at an end; 
she now was filled with a dreary, slow, 
profound and infinite despair. She pres- 
ently resumed in a changed, tearful 
voice, the voice of a woman who has 
been crying: 

“When we returned from—from down 
there—from our journey—when did he 
begin again?” 

The little maid, who had sunk down 
on the floor, faltered: “The first eve- 
ning.” 

Each word wrung Jeanne’s heart. So 
on the very first night of their return to 
the “Poplars” he left her for this girl. 
That was why he wanted to sleep alone! 

She now knew all she wanted to 
know, and exclaimed: “Go away, go 
away!” And as Rosalie, perfectly 
crushed, did not stir, Jeanne called to 


her father: “Take her away, carry her 
away!’’ The priest, who had said noth- 
ing as yet, thought that the moment had 
arrived for him to preach a little 
sermon. 

“What you have done is very wrong, 
my daughter, very wrong, and God will 
not pardon you so easily. Consider the 
hell that awaits you if you do not al- 
ways act right. Now that you have a 
child you must behave yourself. No 
doubt madame la baronne will do some- 
thing for you, and we will find you a 
husband.” 

He would have continued speaking, 
but the baron, having again seized Ro- 
salie by the shoulders, raised her from 
the floor and dragged her to the door, 
and threw her like a package into the 
corridor. As he turned back into the 
room, looking paler than his daughter, 
the priest resumed: “What can one do? 
They are all like that in the district. 
It is shocking, but cannot be helped, 
and then one must be a little indulgent 
toward the weaknesses of our nature. 
They never get married until they have 
become enceinte, never, madame.” He 
added, smiling: “One might call it a 
local custom. So, you see, monsieur, 
your maid did as all the rest do.” 

But the baron, who was trembling 
with nervousness, interrupted him, say- 
ing, “She! what do I care about her! 
It is Julien with whom I am indignant. 
It is infamous, the way he has behaved, 
and I shall take my daughter away.” 

He walked up and down excitedly, 
becoming more and more exasperated: 
“Tt is infamous to have betrayed my 
child, infamous! He is a wretch, this 
man, a cad, a wretch! and I will tell 
him so. I will slap his face. I will give 
him a horsewhipping!” 
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The priest, who was slowly taking a 
pinch of snuff, seated beside the 
baroness still in tears, and endeavoring 
to fulfill his office of a peacemaker, 
said: “Come, monsieur le baron, be- 
tween ourselves, he has done what every 
one else does. Do you know many hus- 
bands who are faithful?” And he added 
with a sly good humor: “Come now, I 
wager that you have had your turn. 
Your hand on your heart, am I right?” 
The baron had stopped in astonishment 
before the priest, who continued: “Why, 
yes, you did just as others did. Who 
knows if you did not make love to a 
little sugar plum like that? I tell you 
that every one does. Your wife was 
none the less happy, or less loved; am 
I not right?” 

The baron had not stirred, he was 
much disturbed. What the priest said 
was true, and he had sinned as much 
as any one and had’not hesitated when 
his wife’s maids were in question. Was 
he a wretch on that account? Why 
should he judge Julien’s conduct so 
severely when his own had not -been 
above blame? 

The baroness, still struggling with her 
sobs, smiled faintly at the recollection 
of her husband’s escapades, for she be- 
longed to the sentimental class for 
whom love adventures are a part of 
existence. 

Jeanne, exhausted, lay with wide- 
open eyes, absorbed in painful reflec- 
tion. Something Rosalie had said had 
wounded her as though an arrow had 
pierced her heart: “As for me, I said 
nothing, because I liked him.” 

She had liked him also, and that was 
the only reason why she had given her- 
self, bound herself for life to him, why 
she had renounced everything else, all 


her cherished plans, all the unknown 
future. She had fallen into this mar- 
riage, into this hole without any edges 
by which one could climb out, into this 
wretchedness, this sadness, this despair, 
because, like Rosalie, she had liked 
him! 

The door was pushed violently open 
and Julien appeared, with a furious ex- 
pression on his face. He had caught 
sight of Rosalie moaning on the stairs, 
and suspected that something was up, 
that the maid had probably told all. 
The sight of the priest riveted him to 
the spot. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked 
in a trembling but quiet tone. 

The baron, so violent a short while 
ago, did not venture to speak, afraid of 
the priest’s remarks, and of what his 
son-in-law might say in the same strain. 
Little mother was weeping more copi- 
ously than ever; but Jeanne had raised 
herself with her hands and_ looked, 
breathing quickly, at the one who had 
caused her such cruel sorrow. She stam- 
mered out: “The fact is, we know all, 
all your rascality since—since the day 
you first entered this house—we know 
that the child of this maid is your child, 
just as—as—mine is—they will be 
brothers.” Overcome with sorrow at this 
thought, she buried herself in the sheets 
and wept bitterly. 

Julien stood there gaping, not know- 
ing what to say or do. The priest came 
to the rescue. 

“Come, come, do not give way like 
that, my dear young lady, be sensible.” 
He rose, approached the bed and placed 
his warm hand on the despairing girl’s 
forehead. This seemed to soothe her 
strangely. She felt quieted, as if this 
strong peasant’s hand, accustomed to 
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the gesture of absolution, to kindly con- 
solations, had conveyed by its touch 
some mysterious solace. 

The good man, still standing, con- 
tinued: “Madame, we must always for- 
give. A great sorrow has come to you; 
but God in His mercy has balanced it 
by a great happiness, since you will 
become a mother. This child will be 
your comfort. In his name I implore 
you, I adjure you to forgive M. Julien’s 
error. It will be a new bond between 
you, a pledge of his future fidelity. Can 
you remain apart in your heart from 
him whose child you bear?” 

She did not reply, crushed, mortified, 
exhausted as she was, without even 
strength for anger or resentment. Her 
nerves seemed relaxed, almost severed, 
she seemed to be scarcely alive. 

The baroness, who seemed incapable 
of resentment, and whose mind was un- 
equal to prolonged effort, murmured: 
“Come, come, Jeanne.” 

Then the priest took the hand of 
the young man and leading him up to 
the bed, he placed his hand in that of 
his wife, and gave it a little tap as 
though to unite them more closely. 
Then laying aside his professional tone 
and manner, he said with a satisfied 
air: “Well, now, that’s done. Believe 
me, that is the best thing to do.” The 
two hands, joined for a moment, sepa- 
rated immediately. Julien, not daring 
to kiss Jeanne, kissed his mother-in-law 
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on the forehead, turned on his heel, 
took the arm of the baron, who 
acquiesced, happy at heart that the 
thing had been settled thus, and they 
went out together to smoke a cigar. 

The patient, overcome, dozed off, 
while the priest and little mother talked 
in a low tone. 

The priest explained and propounded 
his ideas, to which the baroness assented 
by nodding her head. He said in con- 
clusion: “Well, then, that is under- 
stood; you will give this girl the Bar- 
ville farm, and I will undertake to find 
her a husband, a good, steady fellow. 
Oh! with a property worth twenty thou- 
sand francs we shall have no lack of 
suitors. There will be more than enough 
to choose from.” 

The baroness was smiling now, quite 
happy, with the remains of two tears 
that had dried on her cheeks. 

She repeated: “That is settled. Bar- 
ville is worth at least twenty thousand 
francs, but it will be settled on the 
child, the parents having the use of it 
during their lifetime.” 

‘The curé rose, shook little mother’s 
hand, saying: “Do not disturb yourself, 
Madame la Baronne, do not disturb 
yourself; I know what an effort it is.” 

‘As he went out he met Aunt Lison 
coming to see her patient. She noticed 
nothing: they told her nothing; and she 
knew nothing, as usual. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MATERNITY 


Rosauie had left the house. Jeanne 
felt no joy at the thought of being a 
mother, she had had so much sorrow. 
She awaited the advent of her child 
without curiosity, still filled with the 
apprehension of unknown misfortunes. 

A big woman, big as a house, had 
taken Rosalie’s place and supported the 
baroness in her monotonous walks along 
her avenue. The baron gave his arm to 
Jeanne, who was now always ailing, 
while Aunt Lison, uneasy, and busied 
about the approaching event, held her 
other hand, bewildered at this mystery 
which she would never know. 

They all walked along like this almost 
in silence for hours at a time, while 
Julien was riding about the country on 
horseback, having suddenly acquired 
this taste. Nothing ever came to dis- 
turb their dreary life. The baron, his 
wife, and the vicomte paid a visit to 
the Fourvilles, whom Julien seemed to 
be already well acquainted with, with- 
out one knowing just how. Another 
ceremonious visit was exchanged with 
the Brisevilles, who were still hidden 
in their manor house. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, 
two persons, a lady and gentleman on 
horseback, rode up into the courtyard 
of the chateau. Julien, greatly excited, 
ran up to Jeanne’s room. “Quick, quick, 
come downstairs; here are the Four- 
villes. They have just come as neigh- 
bors, knowing your condition. Tell them 
that I have gone out, but that I will be 
back. I will just go and make myself 
presentable.” 


Jeanne, much surprised, went down- 
stairs. A pale, pretty young woman with 
a sad face, dreamy eyes, and lustreless, 
fair hair, looking as though the sunlight 
had never kissed it, quietly introduced 
her husband, a kind of giant, or ogre 
with a large red mustache. She added: 
“We have several times had the pleasure 
of meeting M. de Lamare. We heard 
from him how you were suffering, and 
we would not put off coming to see you 
as neighbors, without any ceremony. 
You see that we came on horseback. I 
also had the pleasure the other day of a 
visit from madame, your mother, and 
the baron.” 

She spoke with perfect ease, familiar 
but refined. Jeanne was charmed, and 
fell in love with her at once. “This is a 
friend,” she thought. 

The Comte de Fourville, on the con- 
trary, seemed like a bear in the draw- 
ing-room. As soon as he was seated, he 
placed his hat on the chair next him, 
did not know what to do with his hands, 
placed them on his knees, then on the 
arms of the chair, and finally crossed his 
fingers as if in prayer. 

Suddenly Julien entered the room. 
Jeanne was amazed and did not recog- 
nize him. He was shaved. He looked 
handsome, elegant, and attractive as 
on the day of their betrothal. He shook 
the comte’s hairy paw, kissed the hand 
of the comtesse, whose ivory cheeks 
colored up slightly while her eyelids 
quivered. 

He began to speak; he was charming 
as in former days. His large eyes, the 
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mirrors of love, had become tender 
again. And his hair, lately so dull and 
unkempt, had regained its soft, glossy 
wave, with the use of a hairbrush and 
perfumed oil. 

At the moment that the Fourvilles 
were taking their leave the comtesse, 
turning toward him, said: “Would you 
like to take a ride on Thursday, dear 
vicomte?” 

As he bowed and murmured, “Why, 
certainly, madame,” she took Jeanne’s 
hand and said in a sympathetic and 
affectionate tone, with a cordial smile: 
“Oh! when you are well, we will all 
three gallop about the country. It will 
be delightful. What do you say?” 

With an easy gesture she held up her 
riding skirt and then jumped into the 
saddle with the lightness of a bird, 
while her husband, after bowing awk- 
wardly, mounted his big Norman steed. 
As they disappeared outside the gate, 
Julien, who seemed charmed, exclaimed: 
“What delightful people! those are 
friends who may be useful to us.” 

Jeanne, pleased also without know- 
ing why, replied: “The little comtesse 
is charming, I feel that I shall love her, 
but the husband looks like a brute. 
Where did you meet them?” 

He rubbed his hands together good 
humoredly. “I met them by chance at 
the Brisevilles’. The husband seems a 
little rough. He cares for nothing but 
hunting, but he is a real noble for all 
that.” 

The dinner was almost cheerful, as 
though some secret happiness had come 
into the house. 

Nothing new happened until the 
latter days of July, when Jeanne was 
taken ill. As she seemed to grow worse, 
the doctor was sent for and at the first 
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glance recognized the symptoms of a 
premature confinement. 

Her sufferings presently abated a lit- 
tle, but she was filled with a terrible 
anguish, a despairing sinking, something 
like a presentiment, the mysterious 
touch of death. It is in these moments 
when it comes so near to us that its 


_breath chills our hearts. 


The room was full of people. Little 
mother, buried in an armchair, was 
choking with grief. The baron, his 
hands trembling, ran hither and thither, 
carrying things, consulting the doctor 
and losing his head, Julien paced up 
and down, looking concerned, but per- 
fectly calm, and Widow Dentu stood 
at the foot of the bed with an appro- 
priate expression, the expression of a 
woman of experience whom nothing 
astonishes. The cook, Ludivine, and 
Aunt Lison remained discreetly con- 
cealed behind the door of the lobby. 

Toward morning Jeanne became 
worse, and as her involuntary screams 
escaped from between her closed teeth, 
she thought incessantly of Rosalie, who 
had not suffered, who had_ hardly 
moaned, who had borne her child with- 
out suffering and without difficulty, and 
in her wretched and troubled mind she 
continually compared their conditions 
and cursed God, whom she had for- 
merly thought: to be just. She rebelled 
at the wicked partiality of fate and at 
the wicked lies of those who preach 
justice and goodness. 

At times her sufferings were so great 
that her mind was a blank. She had 
neither strength, life nor knowledge for 


anything but suffering. 


All at once her sufferings ceased. The 
nurse and the doctor leaned over her 
and gave her all attention. Presently she 
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heard a little cry and, in spite of her 
weakness, she unconsciously held out 
her arms. She was suddenly filled with 
joy, with a glimpse of a new-found 
happiness which had just unfolded. Her 
child was born, she was soothed, happy, 
happy as she never yet had been. Her 
heart and her body revived; she was 


now a mother. She felt that she was , 


saved, secure from all despair, for she 
had here something to love. 

From now on she had but one thought 
—her child. She was a fanatical mother, 
all the more intense because she had 
been deceived in her love, deceived in 
her hopes. She would sit whole days 
beside the window, rocking the little 
cradle. 

The baron and little mother smiled at 
this excess of tenderness, but Julien, 
whose habitual routine had been inter- 
fered with and his overweening impor- 
tance diminished by the arrival of this 
noisy and all-powerful tyrant, uncon- 
sciously jealous of this mite of a man 
who had usurped his place in the house, 
kept on saying angrily and impatiently: 
“How wearisome she is with her brat!” 

She became so obsessed by this affec- 
tion that she would pass the entire 
night beside the cradle, watching the 
child asleep. As she was becoming ex- 
hausted by this morbid life, taking no 
rest, growing weaker and thinner and 
beginning to cough, the doctor ordered 
the child to be taken from her. She 
got angry, wept, implored, but they 
were deaf to her entreaties. His nurse 
took him every evening, and each night 
his mother would rise, and in her bare 
feet go to the door, listen at the key- 
hole to see if he was sleeping quietly, 
did not wake up and wanted nothing. 

Julien found her here one night when 


he came home late, after dining with 
the Fourvilles. After that they locked 
her in her room to oblige her to stay 
in bed. 

The baptism took place at the end 
of August. The baron was godfather 
and Aunt Lison godmother. The child 
was named Pierre-Simon-Paul and 
called Paul for short. 

At the beginning of September Aunt 
Lison left without any commotion. Her 
absence was as little felt as her pres- 
ence. 

One evening after dinner the priest 
appeared. He seemed embarrassed as 
if he were burdened by some mystery, 
and after some idle remarks, he asked 
the baroness and her husband to grant 
him a short interview in private. 

They all three walked slowly down 
the long avenue, talking with anima- 
tion, while Julien, who was alone with 
Jeanne, was astonished, disturbed and 
annoyed at this secret. 

He accompanied the priest when he 
took his leave, and they went off to- 
gether toward the church where the 
Angelus was ringing. 

As it was cool, almost cold, the others 
went into the drawing-room. They were 
all dozing when Julien came in abruptly, 
his face red, looking very indignant. 

From the door he called out to his 
parents-in-law, without remembering 
that Jeanne was there: “Are you crazy, 
for God’s sake! to go and throw away 
twenty thousand francs on that girl?” 

No one replied, they were so aston- 
ished. He continued, bellowing with 
rage: “How can one be so stupid as 
that? Do you wish to leave us without 
a sou?” 

The baron, who had recovered his 
composure, attempted to stop him: 
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“Keep still! Remember that you are 
speaking before your wife.” 

But Julien was trembling with ex- 
citement: “As if I cared; she knows all 
about it, anyway. It is robbing her.” 

Jeanne, bewildered, looked at him 
without understanding. She faltered: 
“What in the world is the matter?” 

Julien then turned toward her, to try 
and get her on his side as a partner who 
has been cheated out of an unexpected 
fortune. He hurriedly told her about 
the conspiracy to marry off Rosalie and 
about the gift of the Barville property, 
which was worth at least twenty thou- 
sand francs. He said: “Your parents are 
crazy, my dear, crazy enough to be 
shut up! Twenty thousand francs! 
twenty thousand francs! Why, they 
have lost their heads! Twenty thousand 
francs for a bastard!” 

Jeanne listened without emotion and 
without anger, astonished at her own 
calmness, indifferent now to everything 
but her own child. 

The baron was raging, but could find 
nothing to say. He finally burst forth 
and, stamping his foot, exclaimed: 
“Think of what you are saying; it is 
disgusting. Whose fault was it if we 
had to give this girl-mother a dowry? 
Whose child is it? You would like to 
abandon it now!” 

Julien, amazed at the baron’s vio- 
lence, looked at him fixedly. He then 
resumed in a calmer tone. “But fifteen 
hundred francs would be quite enough. 
They all have children before they are 
legally married. It makes no difference 
whose child it is, in any case. Instead 
of giving one of your farms, to the 
value of twenty thousand francs, in 
addition to making the world aware of 
what has happened, you should, to say 
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the least, have had some regard for our 
name and our position.” 

He spoke in a severe tone like a man 
who stood on his rights and was con- 
vinced of the logic of his argument. 
The baron, disturbed at this unexpected 
discussion, stood there gaping at him. 
Julien then, seeing his advantage, con- 
cluded: “Happily, nothing has yet been 
settled. I know the young fellow who 
is going to marry her. He is an honest 
chap and we can inake a satisfactory 
arrangement with him. I will take 
charge of the matter.” 

And he went out immediately, fearing 
no doubt to continue the discussion, and 
pleased that he had had the last word, 
a proof, he thought, that they ac- 
quiesced in his views. 

As soon as he had left the room, 
however, the baron exclaimed: “Oh, 
that is going too far, much too far!” 

But Jeanne, happening to look up at 
her father’s bewildered face, began to 
laugh with her clear, ringing laugh of 
former days, when anything amused her. 
She said: “Father, father, did you hear 
the tone in which he said: “Twenty 
thousand francs?’ ” 

Little mother, whose mirth was as 
ready as her tears, as she recalled her 
son-in-law’s angry expression, his in- 
dignant exclamations and his refusal to 
allow the girl whom he had led astray 
to be given money that did not belong 
to him, delighted also at Jeanne’s mirth, 
gave way to little bursts of laughter 
till the tears came to her eyes. The 
baron caught the contagion, and all 
three laughed to kill themselves as they 
used to do in the good old days. 

As soon as they quieted down a little 
Jeanne said: “How strange it is that 
all this does not affect me. I look upon 
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him now as a stranger. I cannot believe 
that I am his wife. You see how I can 
laugh at his—his—want of delicacy.” 

And without knowing why they all 
three embraced each other, smiling and 
happy. 

Two days later, after breakfast, just 
as Julien had started away from the 
house on horseback, a strapping young 
fellow from twenty-one to twenty-five 
years old, clad in a brand-new blue 
blouse with wide sleeves buttoning at 
the wrist, slyly jumped over the gate, 
as though he had been there awaiting 
his opportunity all the morning, crept 
along the Couillards’ ditch, came round 
the chateau, and cautiously approached 
the baron and his wife, who were still 
sitting under the plane-tree. 

He took off his cap and advanced, 
bowing in an awkward manner. As soon 
as he was close to them he said: “Your 
servant, Monsieur le Baron, madame 
and the company.” Then, as no one re- 
plied, he said: “It is I, I am Desiré 
Lecocq.” 

As the name conveyed nothing to 
them, the baron asked, “What do you 
want?” 

Then, altogether upset at the neces- 
sity of explaining himself, the young 
fellow stuttered out as he gazed 
alternately at his cap, which he held 
in his hands, and at the roof of the 
chateau: “It was M’sieu le Curé who 
said something to me about this mat- 
ter ” And then he stopped, fearing 
he might say too much and compromise 
his own interests. 

The other, lowering his voice, blurted 
out: “That matter of your maid—Ro- 
salie——” 

Jeanne, who had guessed what was 
coming, had risen and moved away with 


her infant in her arms. 

“Come nearer,” said the baron, point- 
ing to the chair his daughter had just 
left. The peasant sat down, murmur- 
ing: “You are very good.” Then he 
waited as though he had no more to 
say. After a long silence, he screwed 
up courage, and looking up at the sky, 
remarked: “There’s fine weather for 
the time of year. But the earth will be 
none the better for it, as the seed is 
already sown.” And then he was silent 
again. 

The baron was growing impatient. He 
plunged right into the subject and said 
drily: “Then it is you who are going 
to marry Rosalie?” 

The man at once became uneasy, his 
Norman caution being on the alert. He 
replied with more animation, but with 
a tinge of defiance: “That depends; per- 
haps yes, perhaps no; it depends.” 

The baron, annoyed at this hedging, 
exclaimed angrily: “Answer frankly, 
damn it! Was this what you came 
here for? Yes or no! Will you marry 
her? Yes or no!” 

The bewildered man looked stead- 
fastly at his feet: “If it is as M’sieu le 
Curé said, I will take her, but if it is as 
M’sieu Julien said, I will not take her.” 

“What did M. Julien tell you?” 

“M’sieu Julien told me fifteen hun- 
dred francs and M’sieu le Curé told me 
that I should have twenty thousand. 
I will do it for twenty thousand, but I 
will not do it for fifteen hundred.” 

The baroness, who was buried in her 
easy chair, began to giggle at the 
anxious expression of the peasant, who, 
not understanding this frivolity, glanced 
at her angrily out of the corner of his 
eye and waited in silence. 

The baron, who was embarrassed at 
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this bargaining, cut it short by saying: 
“I told M. le Curé that you should 
have the Barville farm during your life- 
time and that then it would revert to 
the child. It is worth twenty thousand 
francs. I do not go back on my word. 
Is it settled? Yes or no!” 

The man smiled with a humble and 
satisfied expression, and suddenly be- 
coming loquacious, said: “Oh, in that 
case, I will not say no. That was all 
that stood in my way. When M’sieu le 
Curé spoke to me, I was ready at once, 
by gosh! and I was very pleased to 
accommodate the baron who was giving 
me that. I said to myself, ‘Is it not true 
that when people are willing to do each 
other favors, they can always find a 
way and can make it worth while?’ But 
M’sieu Julien came to see me, and it 
was only fifteen hundred francs. I said 
to myself: ‘I must see about that,’ and 
so I came here. That is not to say that 
I did not trust you, but I wanted to 
know. Short accounts make long friends, 
Is not that true, M’sieu le Baron?” 

The baron interrupted him by ask- 
ing, “When do you wish to. get 
married?” 

The man became timid again, very 
much embarrassed, and finally said, 
hesitatingly: “I will not do it until I 
get a little paper.” 

This time the baron got angry: “Dog- 
gone it! you will have the marriage 


contract. That is the best kind of 
paper.” 
But the peasant was stubborn: 


“Meanwhile I might take a little turn; 
it will not be dark for a while.” 

The baron rose to make an end of 
the matter: ‘Answer yes or no at once. 
If you do not wish her, say so; I have 
another suitor.” 

The fear of a rival terrified the crafty 
Norman. He suddenly made up his mind 
and held out his hand, as after buying 
a cow, saying: “Put it there, M’sieu le 
Baron; it is a bargain. Whoever draws 
back is a skunk!” 

The baron shook his hand, then called 
out: “Ludivine!” The cook appeared at 
the window. “Bring us a bottle of 
wine.” They clinked glasses to seal the 
matter and the young peasant went off 
with a light tread. 

Nothing was said to Julien about this 
visit. The contract was drawn up with 
all secrecy and as soon as the banns 
were published the wedding took place 
one Monday morning. 

A neighbor carried the child to 
church, walking behind the bride and 
groom, as a sure sign of good luck. 
And no one in all the district was sur- 
prised; they simply envied Desiré 
Lecocq. “He was born with a caul,’ 
they said, with a sly smile into which 
there entered no resentment. 

Julien was terribly angry and made 
such a scene that his parents-in-law cut 
short their visit to the “Poplars.” 
Jeanne was only moderately sad at their 
departure, for little Paul had become 
for her an inexhaustible source of 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER IX 


DEATH OF LA BARONNE 


As Jeanne’s health was quite restored, 
they determined to go and return the 
Fourvilles’ visit and also to call on the 
Marquis de Coutelier. 

Julien had bought at a sale a new 
one-horse phaéton, so that they could 
go out twice a month. They set out 
one fine December morning, and after 
driving for two hours across the plains 
of Normandy, they began to descend a 
little slope into a little valley, the sides 
of which were wooded, while the valley 
itself was cultivated. After an abrupt 
turn in the valley they saw the Chateau 
of Vrillette, a wooded slope on one side 
of it and a large pond on the other, out 
of which rose one of its walls and which 
was bounded by a wood of tall pine 
trees that formed the other side of the 
valley. 

Julien explained all the portions of 
the building to Jeanne, like one who 
knows his subject thoroughly, and went 
into raptures over its beauty, adding: 
“It is full of game, this country. The 
comte loves to hunt here. This is a true 
seignorial residence.” 

The hall door was opened and the 
pale comtesse appeared, coming forward 
to meet the visitors, all smiles, and 
wearing a long-trained dress, like a 
chatelaine of olden times. She looked a 
fitting lady of the lake, born to inhabit 
this fairy castle. 

The comtesse took both Jeanne’s 
hands, as if she had known her all her 
life, and made her sit down beside her 
in a low chair, while Julien, all of whose 
forgotten elegance seemed to have re- 


vived within the past five months, 
chatted and smiled quietly and fa- 
miliarly. 

The comtesse and he talked of their 
horseback rides. She was laughing at 
his manner of mounting a horse and 
called him “Le Chevalier Trébuche,” 
and he smiled also, having nicknamed 
her “The Amazon Queen.” A gun fired 
beneath the windows caused Jeanne to 
give a little scream. It was the comte, 
who had killed a teal. 

His wife called to him. A sound of 
oars was heard, a boat grinding against 
the stones, and he appeared, enormous, 
booted, followed by two drenched dogs 
of a ruddy color like himself, who lay 
down on the mat outside the door. 

He seemed more at his ease in his 
own home, and was delighted to see his 
visitors. He put some wood on the fire, 
sent for madeira and biscuits and then 
exclaimed suddenly: “Why, you will 
take dinner with us, of course.” 

Jeanne, whose child was never out 
of her thoughts, declined. He insisted, 
and as she could not be persuaded, 
Julien made a gesture of annoyance. 
She feared to arouse his ugly, quarrel- 
some temper, and although she was 
very unhappy at the thought that she 
should not see Paul until the next day, 
she consented to stay. 

The afternoon was delightful. They 
first visited the springs which bubbled 
up at the foot of a mossy rock and 
then took a row on the pond. At one 
end of the boat Julien and the com- 
tesse, wrapped in shawls, were smiling 
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happily like those who have nothing 
left to wish for. 

A huge fire was blazing in the spacious 
reception room, which imparted a sense 
of warmth and contentment. The 
comte seized his wife in his arms and 
lifted her from the floor as though she 
had been a child and gave her a hearty 
kiss on each cheek, like a man satisfied 
with the world. 

Jeanne, smiling, looked at this good 
giant whom one would have thought 
was an ogre at the very sight of his 
mustaches, and she thought: “How one 
may be deceived each day about every- 
body.” Then, almost involuntarily, she 
glanced at Julien standing in the door- 
way, looking horribly pale and with his 
eyes fixed on the comte. She approached 
him and said in a low tone: “Are you 
ill? What is the matter with you?” He 
answered her angrily: “Nothing. Let me 
alone! I was cold.” 

When they went into the dining-room 
the count asked if he might let his dogs 
come in, and they settled themselves 
one on either side of their master. 

After dinner, as Jeanne and Julien 
were preparing to leave, M. de Four- 
ville kept them a little longer to look 
at some fishing by torchlight. When 
they finally set out, wrapped up in their 
cloaks and some rugs they had bor- 
rowed, Jeanne said almost involun- 
tarily: “What a fine man that giant 
is!” Julien, who was driving, replied: 
“Yes, but he does not always restrain 
himself before company.” 

A week later they called on the Cou- 
teliers, who were supposed to be the 
chief noble family in the province. Their 
property of Remenil adjoined the large 
town of Cany. The new chateau built 
in the reign of Louis XIV. was hidden 
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in a magnificent park enclosed by walls. 
The ruins of the old chateau could be 
seen on an eminence. They were ushered 
into a stately reception room by men 
servants in livery. In the middle of the 
room a sort of column held an immense 
bowl of Sévres ware and on the pedes- 
tal of the column an autograph letter 
from the king, under glass, requested 
the Marquis Leopold-Hervé-Joseph- 
Germer de Varneville de Rollebosc de 
Coutelier to receive this present from 
his sovereign. 

Jeanne and Julien were looking at 
this royal gift when the marquis and 
marquise entered the room. 

They were very ceremonious people 
whose minds, sentiments and words 
seemed always to be on stilts. They 
spoke without waiting for an answer, 
smiling complacently, appearing always 
to be fulfilling the duty imposed on 
them by their position, of showing 
civilities to the inferior nobility of the 
region. 

Jeanne and Julien, somewhat taken 
aback, endeavored to be agreeable, but 
although they felt too embarrassed to 
remain any longer, they did not know 
exactly how to take their leave. The 
marquise herself put an end to the visit 
naturally and simply by bringing the 
conversation to a close like a queen 


“giving a dismissal. 


On the way home Julien said: “If 
you like, we will make this our first 
and last call; the Fourvilles are good 
enough for me.” Jeanne was of the 
same opinion. December passed slowly 
and the shut-in life began again as in 
the previous year. But Jeanne did not 
find it wearisome, as she was always 
taken up with Paul, whom Julien looked 
at askance, uneasy and annoyed. Often 
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when the mother held the child in her 
arms, kissing it frantically as women 
do their children, she would hold it 
up to its father, saying: “Give him a 
Kiss; one would suppose you did not 
love him.” He would hardly touch with 
his lips the child’s smooth forehead, 
walking all round it, as though he did 
not wish to touch the restless little fists. 
Then he would walk away abruptly as 
though from something distasteful. 

The mayor, the doctor and the curé 
came to dinner occasionally, and some- 
times it was the Fourvilles, with whom 
they were becoming more and more 
intimate. The comte appeared to wor- 
ship Paul. He held him on his knees 
during the whole visit and sometimes 
during the whole afternoon, playing 
with him and amusing him and then 
kissing him tenderly as mothers do. He 
always lamented that he had no chil- 
dren of his own. 

Comtesse Gilberte again mentioned 
the rides they all four were going to 
take together. Jeanne, a little weary of 
the monotonous days and nights, was 
quite happy in anticipation of these 
plans, and for a week amused herself 
making a riding habit. 

They always set out two and two, 
the comtesse and Julien ahead, the 
count and Jeanne a hundred feet behind 
them, talking quietly, like good friends, 
for such they had become through the 
sympathy of their straightforward 
minds and simple hearts. The others 
often spoke in a low tone, sometimes 
bursting into laughter and looking 
quickly at each other, as though their 
eyes were expressing what they dared 
not utter. And they, would suddenly set 
off at a gallop, impelled by a desire to 
flee, to get away, far away. 
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Then Gilberte would seem to be 
growing irritable. Her sharp voice, 
borne on the breeze, occasionally 
reached the ears of the loitering couple. 
The comte would smile and say to 
Jeanne: “She does not always get out 
of bed the right side, that wife of 
mine.” 

One evening as they were coming 
home the comtesse was teasing her 
mount, spurring it and then checking 
it abruptly. They heard Julien say sev- 
eral times: “Take care, take care; you 
will be thrown.” “So much the worse,” 
she replied; “it is none of your busi- 
ness,” in a hard clear tone that re- 
sounded across the fields as though the 
words hung in the air. 

The animal reared, plunged and 
champed the bit. The comte, uneasy, 
shouted: “Be careful, Gilberte!” Then, 
as if in defiance, with one of those im- 
pulses of a woman whom nothing can 
stop, she struck her horse brutally be- 
tween the ears. The animal reared fn 
anger, pawed the air with his front feet 
and, landing again on his feet, gave a 
bound and darted across the plain at 
full speed. 

First it crossed the meadow, then 
plunging into a ploughed field kicked up 
the damp rich earth behind it, going so 
fast that one could hardly distinguish 
its rider. Julien remained transfixed 
with astonishment, calling out in de- 
spair: “Madame, madame!” but the 
comte was rather annoyed, and, bending 
forward on his heavy mount, he urged 
it forward and started out at such a 
pace, spurring it on with his voice, his 
gestures and the spur, that the huge 
horseman seemed to be carrying the 
heavy beast between his legs and to 
be lifting it up as if to fly. They went 
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at incredible speed, straight ahead, and 
Jeanne saw the outline of the wife and 
of the husband fleeing getting smaller 
and disappearing in the distance, as if 
they were two birds pursuing each other 
to the verge of the horizon. 

Julien, approaching Jeanne slowly, 
murmured angrily: “I think she is crazy 
to-day.” And they set out together to 
follow their friends, who were now hid- 
den by the rising ground. 

At the end of about a quarter of an 
hour they saw them returning and pres- 
ently joined them. The comte, perspir- 
ing, his face red, but smiling, happy and 
triumphant, was holding his wife’s 
trembling horse in his iron grasp. Gil- 
berte was pale, her face sad and drawn, 
and she was leaning one hand on her 
husband’s shoulder as if she were going 
to faint. Jeanne understood now that 
the comte loved her madly. 

After this the comtesse for some 
months seemed happier than she had 
~ ever been. She came to the “Poplars” 
more frequently, laughed continually 
and kissed Jeanne impulsively. One 
might have said that some mysterious 
charm had come into her life. Her hus- 
band was also quite happy and never 
took his eyes off her. He said to Jeanne 
one evening: “We are very happy just 
now. Gilberte has never been so nice as 
this. She never is out of humor, never 
gets angry. I feel that she loves me; 
until now I was not sure of it.” 

Julien also seemed changed, no longer 
impatient, as though the friendship be- 
tween the two families had brought 
peace and happiness to both. The spring 
was singularly early and mild. Every- 
thing seemed to be coming to life be- 
neath the quickening rays of the sun. 
Jeanne was vaguely troubled at this 
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awakening of nature. Memories came 
to her of the early days of her love. 
Not that her love for Julien was re- 
newed; that was over, over forever. 
But all her being, caressed by the ~ 
breeze, filled with the fragrance of 
spring, was disturbed as though in re- 
sponse to some invisible and tender 
appeal. She loved to be alone, to give 
herself up in the sunlight to all kinds 
of vague and calm enjoyment which did 
not necessitate thinking. 

One morning as she was in a reverie 
a vision came to her, a swift vision of 
the sunlit nook amid the dark foliage 
in the little wood near Etretat. It was 
there that she had for the first time 
trembled, when beside the young man 
who loved her then. It was there that 
he had uttered for the first time the 
timid desire of his heart. It was there 
that she thought that she had all at 
once reached the radiant future of her 
hopes. She wished to see this wood 
again, to make a sort of sentimental and 
superstitious pilgrimage, as though a 
return to this spot might somehow 
change the current of her life. Julien 
had been gone since daybreak, she. knew 
not whither. She had the little white 


horse, which she sometimes rode, 
saddled, and she set out. It was one of 
those days when nothing seemed 


stirring, not a blade of grass, not a 
leaf. All seemed wrapped in a golden 
mist beneath the blazing sun. Jeanne 
walked her horse, soothed and happy. 

She descended into the valley which 
leads to the sea, between the great 
archs in the cliff that are called the 
“Gates” of Etretat, and slowly reached 
the wood. The sunlight was streaming 
through the still scanty foliage. She 
wandered about the little paths, looking 
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for the spot. 

All at once, as shé was going along 
one of the lower paths, she perceived 
at the farther end of it two horses tied 
to a tree and recognized them at once; 
thy belonged to Gilberte and Julien. 
The loneliness of the place was begin- 
ning to be irksome to her, and she was 
pleased at this chance meeting, and 
whipped up her horse. 

When she reached the two patient 
animals, who were probably accustomed 
to these long halts, she called. There 
was no reply. A woman’s glove and 
two riding whips lay on the beaten- 
down grass. So they had no doubt sat 
down there awhile and then walked 
away leaving their horses tied. 

She waited a quarter of an hour, 
twenty minutes, surprised, not wunder- 
standing what could be keeping them. 
She had dismounted. She sat there, 
leaning against a tree trunk. Suddenly 
a thought came to her as she glanced 
again at the glove, the whips and the 
two horses left tied there, and she 
sprang to her saddle with an irresistible 
desire to make her escape. 

She started off at a gallop for the 
“Poplars.” She was turning things over 
in her mind, trying to reason, to put 
two and two together, to compare facts. 
How was it that she had not suspected 
this sooner? How was it that she had 
not noticed anything? How was it she 
had not guessed the reason of Julien’s 
frequent absences, the renewal of his 
former attention to his appearance and 
the improvement in his temper? She 
now recalled Gilberte’s nervous abrupt- 
ness, her exaggerated affection and the 
kind of beaming happiness in which she 
seemed to exist latterly and that so 
pleased the comte. 
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She reined in her hotse, as she wanted 
to think, and the quick pace disturbed 
her ideas. 

As soon as the first emotion was over 
she became almost calm, without jeal- 
ousy or hatred, but filled with contempt. 
She hardly gave Julien a thought; noth- 
ing he might do could astonish her. But 
the double treachery of the comtesse, 
her friend, disgusted her. Everyone, 
then, was treacherous, untruthful and 
false. And tears came to her eyes. One 
sometimes mourns lost illusions as 
deeply as one does the death of a 
friend. 

She resolved, however, to act as 
though she knew nothing, to close the 
doors of her heart to all ordinary affec- 
tion and to love no ene but Paul and 
her parents and to endure other people 
with an undisturbed countenance. 

As soon as she got home she ran to 
her son, carried him up to her room 
and kissed him passionately for an hour. 

Julien came home to dinner, smiling 
and attentive, and appeared interested 


as he asked: “Are not father and little 


mother coming this year?” 

She was so grateful to him for this 
little attention that she almost forgave 
him for the discovery she had made in 
the wood, and she was filled all of a 
sudden with ah intense desire to see 
without delay the two beings in the 
world whom she loved next to Paul, and 
passed the whole evening writing to 
them to hasten their journey. 

They promised to be there on the 
20th of May and it was now the 7th. 

She awaited their arrival with a 
growing impatience, as though she felt, 
in addition to her filial affection, the 
need of opening her heart to honest 
hearts, to talk with frankness to pure- 
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minded people, devoid of all infamy, all 
of whose life, actions and thoughts had 
been upright at all times. 

What she now felt was a sort of 
moral isolation, amid all this im- 
morality, and, although she had learned 
suddenly to disseminate, although she 
received the comtesse with outstretched 
hand and smiling lips, she felt this con- 
sciousness of hollowness, this contempt 
for humanity increasing and enveloping 
her, and the petty gossip of the district 
gave her a still greater disgust, a still 
lower opinion of her fellow creatures. 

The immorality of the peasants 
shocked her, and this warm spring 
seemed to stir the sap in human beings 
as well as in plants. Jeanne did not be- 
long to the race of peasants who are 
dominated by their lower instincts. 
Julien one day awakened her aversion 
anew by telling her a coarse story that 
had been told to him and that he con- 
sidered very amusing. 

When the travelling carriage stopped 
at the door and the happy face of the 
baron appeared at the window Jeanne 
was stirred with so deep an emotion, 
such a tumultuous feeling of affection 
as she had never before experienced. 
But when she saw her mother she was 
shocked and almost fainted. The 
baroness, in six months, had aged ten 
years. Her heavy cheeks had grown 
flabby and purple, as though the blood 
were congested; her eyes were dim and 
she could no longer move about unless 
supported under each arm. Her breath- 
ing was difficult and wheezing and 
affected those near her with a painful 
sensation. 

When Jeanne had taken them to their 
room, she retired to her own in order 
to have a good cry, as she was so upset. 
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Then she went to look for her father, 
and throwing herself into his arms, she 
exclaimed, her eyes still full of tears: 
“Oh, how mother is changed! What is 
the matter with her? Tell me, what is 
the matter?” He was much surprised 
and replied: “Do you think so? What 
an idea! Why, no. I have never been 
away from her. I assure you that I 
do not think she looks ill. She always 
looks like that.” 

That evening Julien said to his wife: 
“Your mother is in a pretty bad way. 
I think she will not last long.” And as 
Jeanne burst out sobbing, he became 
annoyed. “Come, I did not say there 
was no hope for her. You always ex- 
aggerate everything. She is changed, 
that’s all. She is no longer young.” 

The baroness was not able to walk 
any distance and only went out for 
half an hour each day to take one turn 
in her avenue and then she would sit on 
the bench. And when she felt unequal 
to walking to the end of her avenue, 
she would say: “Let us stop; my hyper- 
trophy is breaking my legs to-day.” 
She hardly ever laughed now as she did 
the previous year at anything that 
amused her, but only smiled. As she 
could see to read excellently, she passed 
hours reading “Corinne” or Lamartine’s 
“Meditations.” Then she would ask for 
her drawer of “souvenirs,” and empty- 
ing her cherished letters on her lap, she 
would place the drawer on a chair be- 
side her and put back, one by one, her 
“relics,” after she had slowly gone over 
them. And when she was alone, quite 
alone, she would kiss some of them, as 
one kisses in secret a lock of hair of a 
loved one passed away. 

Sometimes Jeanne, coming in 
abruptly, would find her weeping and 
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would exclaim: “What is the matter, 
little mother?” And the baroness, sigh- 
ing deeply, would reply: “It is my 
‘relics’ that make me cry. They stir 
remembrances that were so delightful 
and that are now past forever, and one 
is reminded of persons whom one had 
forgotten and recalls once more. You 
seem to see them, to hear them and 
it affects you strangely. You will feel 
this later.” 

When the baron happened to come 
in at such times he would say gently: 
“Jeanne, dearie, take my advice and 
burn your letters, all of them—your 
mother’s, mine, everyone’s. There is 
nothing more dreadful, when one is 
growing old, than to look back to one’s 
youth.” But Jeanne also kept her let- 
ters, was preparing a chest of “relics” 
in obedience to a sort of hereditary in- 
stinct of dreamy sentimentality, al- 
though she differed from her mother 
in every other way. 

The baron was obliged to leave them 
some days later, as he had some busi- 
ness that called him away. 

One afternoon Jeanne took Paul in 
her arms and went out for a walk. She 
was sitting on a bank, gazing at the 
infant, whom she seemed to be looking 
at for the first time. She could hardly 
imagine him grown up, walking with a 
steady step, with a beard on his face 
and talking in a big voice. She heard 
someone calling and raised her head. 
Marius came running toward her. 

“Madame, Madame la Baronne is 
very bad!” 

A cold chill seemed to run down her 
back as she started up and walked hur- 
riedly toward the house. 

As she approached she saw a number 
of persons grouped around the plane 


tree. She darted forward and saw her 
mother lying on the ground with two 
pillows under her head. Her face was 
black, her eyes closed-and her breath- 
ing, which had been difficult for twenty 
years, now quite hushed. The nurse took 
the child out of Jeanne’s arms and car- 
ried it off. 

Jeanne, with drawn, anxious face, 
asked: “What happened? How did she 
come to fall? Go for the doctor, some- 
body.” Turning round, she saw the old 
curé, who had heard of it in some way. 
He offered his services and began roll- 
ing up the sleeves of his cassock. But 
vinegar, eau de cologne and rubbing the 
invalid proved ineffectual. 

“She should be undressed and put to 
bed,” said the priest. 

Joseph Couillard, the farmer, was 
there and old Simon and Ludivine. With 
the assistance of Abbé Picot, they tried 
to lift the baroness, but after an at- 
tempt were obliged to bring a large 
easy chair from the drawing-room and 
place her in it. In this way they man- 
aged to get her into the house and then 
upstairs, where they laid her on her bed. 

Joseph Couillard set out in hot haste 
for the doctor. As the priest was going 
to get the holy oil, the nurse, who had 
“scented a death,” as the servants say, 
and was on the spot, whispered to him: 
“Do not put yourself out, monsieur; 
she is dead. I know all about these 
things.” 

Jeanne, beside herself, entreated them 
to do something. The priest thought it 
best to pronounce the absolution. 

They watched for two hours beside 
this lifeless, discolored body. Jeanne, 
on her knees, was sobbing in an agony 
of grief. 

When the door opened and the doc- 
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tor appeared, Jeanne darted toward 
him, stammering out what she knew 
of the accident, but seeing the nurse 
exchange a meaning glance with the 
doctor, she stopped to ask him: “Is it 
serious? Do you think it is serious?” 

He said presently: “I am afraid— 
I am afraid—it is all over. Be brave, 
be brave.” 

Jeanne, extending her arms, threw 
herself on her mother’s body. Julien 
just then came in. He stood there 
amazed, visibly annoyed, without any 
exclamation of sorrow, any appearance 
of grief, taken so unawares that he had 
not time to prepare a suitable expres- 
sion of countenance. He muttered: “I 
was expecting it, I felt that the end was 
near.” Then he took out his handker- 
chief, wiped his eyes, knelt down, 
crossed himself, and then rising to his 
feet, attempted to raise his wife. But 
she was clasping the dead body and 
kissing it, and it became necessary to 
carry her away. She appeared to be out 
of her mind. 

At the end of an hour she was allowed 
to come back. There was no longer any 
hope. The room was arranged as a death 
chamber. Julien and the priest were 
talking in a low tone near the window. 
It was growing dark. The priest came 
over to Jeanne and took her hands, try- 
ing to console her. He spoke of the 
defunct, praised her in pious phrases 
and offered to pass the night in prayer 
beside the body. 

But Jeanne refused, amid convulsive 
sobs. She wished to be alone, quite alone 
on this last night of farewell. Julien 
came forward: “But you must not do 
it; we will stay together.” She shook 
her head, unable to speak. At last she 
said: “It is my mother, my mother. I 
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wish to watch beside her alone.” The 
doctor murmured: “Let her do as she 
pleases; the nurse can stay in the ad- 
joining room.” 

The priest and Julien consented, more 
interested in their own rest. Then Abbé 
Picot knelt down in his turn, and as he 
rose and left the room, he said: “She 
was a saint” in the same tone as he 
said “Dominus vobiscum.” 

The vicomte in his ordinary tone then 
asked: “Are you not going to eat some- 
thing?” Jeanne did not reply, not know- 
ing he was speaking to her, and he re- 
peated: “You had better eat something 
to keep up your stomach.” She replied 
in a bewildered manner: “Send at once 
for papa.” And he went out of the room 
to send someone on horseback to Rouen. 

She remained plunged in a sort of 
motionless grief, seeing nothing, feeling 
nothing, understanding nothing. She 
only wanted to be alone. Julien came 
back. He had dined and he asked her 
again: “Won’t you take something?” 
She shook her head. He sat down with 
an air of resignation rather than sad- 
ness, without speaking, and they both 
sat there silent, till at length Julien 
arose, and approaching Jeanne, said: 
“Would you like to stay alone now?” 
She took his hand impulsively and re- 
plied: “Oh, yes! leave me!” 

He kissed her forehead, murmuring: 
“JT will come in and see you from time 
to time.’ He went out with Widow 
Dentu, who rolled her easy chair into 
the next room. 

Jeanne shut the door and opened the 
windows wide. She felt the soft breath 
from the mown hay that lay in the 
moonlight on the lawn. It seemed to 
harrow her feelings like an ironical 
remark. 
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She went back to the bed, took one 
of the cold, inert hands and looked at 
her mother earnestly. She seemed to 
be sleeping more peacefully than she 
had ever done, and the pale flame of 
the tapers which flickered at every 
breath made her face appear to be alive, 
as if she had stirred. Jeanne remem- 
bered all the little incidents of her 
childhood, the visits of little mother 
to the “parloir” of the convent, the 
manner in which she handed her a lit- 
tle paper bag of cakes, a multitude of 
little details, little acts, little caresses, 
words, intonations, familiar gestures, the 
creases at the corner of her eyes when 
she laughed, the big sigh she gave when 
she sat down. 

And she stood there looking at her, 
repeating half mechanically: “She is 
dead,” and all the horror of the word 
became real to her. It was mamma 
lying there—little mother—Mamma 
Adelaid who was dead. She would never 
move about again, nor speak, nor laugh, 
nor sit at dinner opposite little father. 
She would never again say: “Good- 
morning, Jeannette.” She was dead! 

And she fell on her knees in a 
paroxysm of despair, her hands clutch- 
ing the sheet, her face buried in the 
covers as she cried in a heartrending 
tone: “Oh, mamma, my poor mamma!”’ 
Then feeling that she was losing her 
reason as she had done on the night 
when she fled across the snow, she rose 
and ran to the window to drink in the 
fresh air. The soothing calmness of the 
night entered her soul and she began to 
weep quietly. 

Presently she turned back into the 
room and sat down again beside her 
mother. Other remembrances came to 
her: those of her own life—Rosalie, 
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Gilberte, the bitter disillusions of her 
heart. Everything, then, was 
misery, grief, unhappiness and death. 
Everyone tried to deceive, everyone 
lied, everyone made you suffer and 
weep. Where could one find a little rest 
and happiness? In another existence no 
doubt, when the soul is freed from the 
trials of earth. And she began to ponder 
on this insoluble mystery. 

A tender and curious thought came to 
her mind. It was to read over in this 
last watch, as though they were a litany, 
the old letters that her mother loved. 
It seemed to her that she was about 
to perform a delicate and sacred duty 
which would give pleasure to little 
mother in the other world. 

She rose, opened the writing desk and 
took from the lower drawer ten little 
packages of yellow letters, tied and ar- 
ranged in order, side by side. She placed 
them all on the bed over her mother’s 
heart from a sort of sentiment and be- 
gan to read them. They were old letters 
that savored of a former century. The 
first began, ‘My dear little granddaugh- 
ter,” then again “My dear little girl,” 
“My darling,” “My dearest daughter,” 
then ‘““My dear child,” “My dear Ade- 
laide,” “My dear daughter,” according 
to the periods—childhood, youth or 
young womanhood. They were all full 
of little insignificant details and tender 
words, about a thousand little matters, 
those simple but important events of 


‘home life, so petty to outsiders: “Father 


has the grip; poor Hortense burnt her 
finger; the cat, ‘Croquerat,’ is dead; 
they have cut down the pine tree to the 
right of the gate; mother lost her 
prayerbook on the way home from 
church, she thinks it was stolen.” 

All these details affected her. They 


only 
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seemed like revelatiors, as though she 
had suddenly entered the past secret 
heart life of little mother. She looked 
at her lying there and suddenly began 
to read aloud, to read to the dead, as 
though to distract, to console her. 

And the dead woman appeared to be 
pleased. 

Jeanne tossed the letters as she read 
them to the foot of the bed. She untied 
another package. It was a new hand- 
writing. She read: “I cannot do without 
your caresses. I love you so that I am 
almost crazy.” 

That was all; no signature. 

She put back the letter without un- 
derstanding its meaning. The address 
was certainly ‘““Madame la Baronne Le 
Perthuis des Vauds.” 

Then she opened another: “Come 
this evening as soon as he goes out; we 
shall have an hour together. I worship 
you.” In another: “I passed the night 
longing in vain for you, longing to look 
into your eyes, to press my lips to 
yours, and I am insane enough to throw 
myself from the window at the thought 
that you are another’s .. .” 

Jeanne was ‘perfectly bewildered. 
What did that mean? To whom, for 
whom, from whom were these words of 
love? 

She went on reading, coming across 
fresh impassioned declarations, appoint- 
ments with warnings as to prudence, and 
always at the end the six words: “Be 
sure to burn this letter!” 

At last she opened an ordinary note, 
accepting an invitation to dinner, but 
in the same handwriting and signed: 
“Paul d’Ennemare,’”’ whom the baron 
called, whenever he spoke of him, “My 
poor old Paul,” and whose wife had 
been the baroness’ dearest friend. 
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Then a suspicion, which immediately 
became a certainty, flashed across 
Jeanne’s mind: He had been her 
mother’s lover. 

And, almost beside herself, she sud- 
denly threw aside these infamous let- 
ters as she would have thrown off some 
venomous reptile and ran to the win- 
dow and began to cry piteously. Then, 
collapsing, she sank down beside the 
wall, and hiding her face in the curtain 
so that no one should hear her, she 
sobbed bitterly as if in hopeless despair. 

She would have remained thus prob- 
ably all night, if she had not heard a 
noise in the adjoining room that made 
her start to her feet. It might be her 
father. And all the letters were lying 
on the floor! He would have to open 
only one of them to know all! Her 
father! 

She darted into the other room and 
seizing the letters in handfuls, she threw 
them all into the fireplace, those of her 
grandparents as well as those of the 
lover; some that she had not looked at 
and some that had remained tied up in 
the drawers of the desk. She then took 
one of the tapers that burned beside 
the bed and set fire to this pile of let- 
ters. When they were reduced to ashes 
she went back to the open window, 
as though she no longer dared to sit 
beside the dead, and began to cry again 
with her face in her hands: “Oh, my 
poor mamma! oh, my poor mamma!” 

The stars were paling. It was the cool 
hour that precedes the dawn. The moon 
was sinking on the horizon and turning 
the sea to mother of pearl. The recol- 
lection of the night she passed at the 
window when she first came to the 
“Poplars” came to Jeanne’s mind. How 
far away it seemed, how everything was 
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changed, how different the future now 
seemed! 

The sky was becoming pink, a joyous, 
love-inspiring, enchanting pink. She 
looked at it in surprise, as at some phe- 
nomenon, this radiant break of day, 
and asked herself if it were possible 
that, on a planet where such dawns 
were found, there should be neither joy 
nor happiness. 

A noise at the door made her start. 
It was Julien. “Well,” he said, “are you 
not very tired?” 

She murmured, “No,” happy at being 
no longer alone. “Go and rest now,” he 
said. She kissed her mother a long, 
sad kiss; then she went to her room. 

The next day passed in the usual at- 
tentions to the dead. The baron arrived 
toward evening. He wept for some time. 

The funeral took place the following 
day. After a pressing a last kiss on her 
mother’s icy forehead and seeing the 
coffin nailed down, Jeanne left the room. 
The invited guests would soon arrive. 
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Gilberte was the first to come, and 
she threw herself sobbing on her 
friend’s shoulder. Women in black pres- 
ently entered the room-one after an- 
other, people whom Jeanne did not 
know. The Marquise de Coutelier and 
the Vicomtesse de Briseville embraced 
her. She suddenly saw Aunt Lison glid- 
ing in behind her. She turned round 
and kissed her tenderly. 

Julien came in, dressed all in black, 
elegant, very important, pleased at see- 
ing so many people. He asked his wife 
some question in a low tone and added 
confidentially: “All the nobility are 
here; it will be a fine affair.” And he 
walked away, gravely bowing to the 
ladies. Aunt Lison and Comtesse Gil- 
berte alone remained with Jeanne dur- 
ing the service for the dead. The com- 
tesse kissed her repeatedly, exclaiming: 
“My poor dear, my poor dear!” 

When Comte de Fourville came to 
fetch his wife he was also crying as 
though it were for his own mother. 


CHAPTER X 


RETRIBUTION 


Tue following days were very sad 
and dreary, as they always are when 
there has been a death in the house. 
And, in addition, Jeanne was crushed 
at the thought of what she had discoy- 
ered; her last shred of confidence had 
been destroyed with the destruction of 
her faith. Little father, after a short 
stay, went away to try and distract his 
thoughts from his grief, and the large 
house, whose former masters were leav- 


ing it from time to time, resumed its 
usual calm and monotonous course. 
Then Paul fell ill, and Jeanne was 
almost beside herself, not sleeping for 
ten days, and scarcely tasting food. He 
recovered, but she was haunted by the 
idea that he might die. Then what should 
she do? What would become of her? 
And there gradually stole into her heart 
the hope that she might have another 
child. She dreamed of it, became ob- 
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sessed with the idea. She longed to 
realize her old dream of seeing two lit- 
tle children around her; a boy and a 
girl. 

But since the affair of Rosalie she 
and Julien had lived apart. A reconcilia- 
tion seemed impossible in their present 
situation. Julien loved some one else, 
she knew it; and the very thought of 
suffering his approach filled her with 
repugnance. She had no one left whom 
she could consult. She resolved to go 
and see Abbé Picot and tell him, under 
the seal of confession, all that weighed 
upon her mind in this matter. 

He was reading from his breviary in 
his little garden planted with fruit trees 
when she arrived. 

After a few minutes’ conversation on 
indifferent matters, she faltered, her 
color rising: “I want to confess, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé.” 

He looked at her in astonishment, as 
he pushed his spectacles back on his 
forehead; then he began to laugh. “You 
surely have no great sins on your con- 
science.” This embarrassed her greatly, 
and she replied: “No, but I want to 
ask your advice on a subject that is so 
—so—so painful that I dare not men- 
tion it casually.” 

He at once laid aside his jovial man- 
ner and assumed his priestly attitude. 
“Well, my child, I will listen to you 
in the confessional; come along.” 

But she held back, undecided, re- 
strained by a kind of scruple at speak- 
ing of these matters, of which she was 
half ashamed, in the seclusion of an 
empty church. 

“Or else, no—Monsieur le Curé—I 
might—I might—if you wish, tell you 
what brings me here. Let us go and 
sit over there, in your little arbor.” 
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They walked toward it, and Jeanne 
tried to think how she could begin. 
They sat down in the arbor, and then, 
as if she were confessing herself, she 
said: ‘Father ” then hesitated, and 
repeated: “Father. ”” and was silent 
from emotion. 

He waited, his hands crossed over his 
paunch. Seeing her embarrassment, he 
sought to encourage her: “Why, my 
daughter, one would suppose you were 
afraid; come, take courage.” 

She plucked up courage, like a cow- 
ard who plunges headlong into danger. 
“Father, I should like to have another 
child.” He did not reply, as he did 
not understand her. Then she explained, 
timid and unable to express herself 
clearly: 

“T am all alone in life now; my 
father and my husband do not get 
along together; my mother is dead; 
and—and ” she added with a shud- 
der, “the other day I nearly lost my 
son! What would have become of me 
then?” 

She was silent. The priest, bewildered, 
was gazing at her. “Come, get to the 
point of your subject.” 

“TI want to have another child,” she 
said. Then he smiled, accustomed to 
the coarse jokes of the peasants, who 
were not embarrassed in his presence, 
and he replied, with a sly motion of 
his head: 

“Well, it seems to me that it de- 
pends only on yourself.” 

She raised her candid eyes to his 
face, and said, hesitating with con- 
fusion: ‘“‘But—but—you understand that 
since—since—what you know about— 
about that maid—my husband and I 
have lived—have lived quite apart.” 

Accustomed to the promiscuity and 
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undignified relations of the peasants, he 
was astonished at the revelation. All at 
once he thought he guessed at the young 
woman’s real desire, and looking at her 
out of the corner of his eye, with a 
heart full of benevolence and of sym- 
pathy for her distress, he said: “Oh, 
I understand perfectly. I know that 
your widowhood must be irksome to 
you. You are young and in good health. 
It is natural, quite natural.’ 

He smiled, bearing out his easy-going 
character of a country priest, and tap- 
ping Jeanne lightly on the hand, he 
said: “That is permissible, very per- 
missible indeed, according to the com- 
mandments. You are married, are you 
not? Well, then, what is the harm?” 

She, in her turn, had not understood 
his hidden meaning; but as soon as 
she saw through it, she blushed scar- 
let, shocked, and with tears in her eyes 
exclaimed: “Oh, Monsieur le Curé, 
what are you saying? What are you 
thinking of? I swear to you—I swear to 
you ” And sobs choked her words. 

He was surprised and sought to con- 
sole her: “Come, I did not mean to 
hurt your feelings. I was only joking 
a little; there is no harm in that when 
one is decent. But you may rely on 
me, you may rely on me. I will see M. 
Julien.” 

She did not know what to say. She 
now wished to decline this intervention, 
which she thought clumsy and danger- 
ous, but she did not dare to do so, 
and she went away hurriedly, faltering: 
“Iam grateful to you, Monsieur le 
Curé.” 

A week passed. One day at dinner 
Julien looked at her with a peculiar 
expression, a certain smiling curve of 
the lips that she had noticed when he 
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was teasing her. He was even almost 
ironically gallant toward her, and as 
they were walking after dinner in little 
mother’s avenue, he said-in a low tone: 
“We seem to have made up again.” 

She did not reply, but continued to 
look on the ground at a sort of track 
that was almost effaced now that the 
grass was sprouting anew. They were 
the footprints of the baroness, which 
were vanishing as does a memory. And 
Jeanne was plunged in sadness; she felt 
herself lost in life, far away from every- 
one. 

“As for me, I ask nothing better. I 


- was afraid of displeasing you,” contin- 


ued Julien. 

The sun was going down, the air was 
mild. A longing to weep came over 
Jeanne, one of those needs of unbosom- 
ing oneself to a kindred spirit, of un- 
bending and telling one’s griefs. A sob 
rose in her throat; she opened her arms 
and fell on Julien’s breast, and wept. 
He glanced down in surprise at her 
head, for he could not see her face 
which was hidden on his shoulder. He 
supposed that she still loved him, and 
placed a condescending kiss on the back 
of her head. 

They entered the house and he fol- 
lowed her to her room. And thus they 
resumed their former relations, he, as a 
not unpleasant duty, and she, merely 
tolerating him. 

She soon noticed, however, that his 
manner had changed, and one day with 
her lips to his, she murmured: “Why 
are you not the same as you used to 
be?” 

“Because I do not want any more 
children,” he said jokingly. 

She started. “Why not?” 

He appeared greatly surprised. “Eh, 
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what’s that you say? Are you crazy? 
No, indeed! One is enough, always cry- 
ing and bothering everyone. Another 
baby! No, thank you!” 

At the end of a month she told the 
news to everyone, far and wide, with 
the exception of Comtesse Gilberte, 
from reasons of modesty and delicacy. 

What the priest had foreseen finally 
came to pass. She became enceinte. 
Then, filled with an unspeakable hap- 
piness, she locked her door every night 
when she retired, vowing herself from 
henceforth to eternal chastity, in grati- 
tude to the vague divinity she adored. 

She was now almost quite happy 
again. Her children would grow up and 
love her; she would grow old quietly, 
happy and contented, without troubling 
herself about her husband. 

Toward the end of September, Abbé 
Picot called on a visit of ceremony to 
introduce his successor, a young priest, 
very thin, very short, with an emphatic 
way of talking, and with dark circles 
round his sunken eyes. 

The old abbé had been appointed 
Dean of Goderville. 

Jeanne was really sorry to lose the 
old man, who had been associated with 
all her recollections as a young woman. 
He had married her, baptized Paul, and 
buried the baroness. She could not 
imagine Etouvent without Abbé Picot 
and his paunch passing along by the 
farms, and she loved him because he 
was cheerful and natural. 

But he did not seem very cheerful 
at the thought of his promotion. “It 
is a wrench, it is a wrench, madame la 
comtesse. I have been here for eighteen 
years. Oh, the place does not bring in 
much, and is not wealthy. The men 
have no more religion than they need, 
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and the women, look you, the women 
have no morals. But nevertheless, I 
loved it.” 

The new curé appeared impatient, 
and said abruptly: “When I am here 
all that will have to be changed.” He 
looked like an angry boy, thin and frail 
in his somewhat worn, though clean 
cassock. 

Abbé Picot looked at him sideways, 
as he did when he was in a joking 
mood, and said: “You see, abbé, in 
order to prevent those happenings, you 
will have to chain up your parishioners; 
and even that would not be of much 
use.” The little priest replied sharply: 
“We shall see.” And the older man 
smiled as he took a pinch of snuff, and 
said: “Age will calm you down, abbé, 
and experience also. You will drive 
away from the church the remaining 
faithful ones, and that is all the good 
it will do. In this district they are re- 
ligious, but pig-headed; be careful. 
Faith, when I see a girl come to con- 
fess who looks rather stout, I say to 
myself: ‘She is bringing me a new 
parishioner,’ and I try to get her mar- 
ried. You cannot prevent them from 
making mistakes; but you can go and 
look for the man, and prevent him 
from deserting the mother. Get them 
married, abbé, get them married, and 
do not trouble yourself about anything 
else.” 

“We think differently,” said the young 
priest rudely; “it is useless to insist.” 
And Abbé Picot once more began to 
regret his village, the sea which he 
saw from his parsonage, the little val- 
leys where he walked while repeating 
his breviary, glancing up at the boats 
as they passed. 

As the two priests took their leave, 
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the old man kissed Jeanne, who was 
on the verge of tears. 

A week later Abbé Tolbiac called 
again. He spoke of reforms which he 
intended to accomplish, as a prince 
might have done on taking possession of 
a kingdom. Then he requested the vi- 
comtesse not to miss the service on 
Sunday, and to communicate at all the 
festivals. “You and I,” he said, “we 
are at the head of the district; we must 
rule it and always set them an example 
to follow. We must be of one accord 
so that we may be powerful and re- 
spected. The church and the chateau in 
joining forces will make the peasants 
obey and fear us.” 

Jeanne’s religion was all sentiment; 
she had all a woman’s dream faith, 
and if she attended at all to her re- 
ligious duties, it was from a habit ac- 
quired at the convent, the baron’s ad- 
vanced ideas having long since over- 
thrown her convictions. Abbé Picot 
contented himself with what observ- 
ances she gave him, and never blamed 
her. But his successor, not seeing her 
at mass the preceding Sunday, had come 
to call, uneasy and stern. 

She did not wish to break with the 
parsonage, and promised, making up her 
mind to be assiduous in attendance the 
first few weeks, out of politeness. 

Little by little, however, she got into 
the habit of going to church, and came 
under the influence of this delicate, up- 
right and dictatorial abbé. A mystic, 
he appealed to her in his enthusiasm 
and zeal. He set in vibration in her 
soul the chord of religious poetry that 
all women possess. His unyielding aus- 
terity, his disgust for ordinary human 
interests, his love of God, his youthful 
and untutored inexperience, his harsh 


words, and his inflexible will, gave 
Jeanne an idea of the stuff martyrs 
were made of; and she let herself be 
carried away, all disillusioned as she 
was, by the fanaticism of this child, 
the minister of God. 

He led her to Christ, the consoler, 
showing her how the joy of religion 
will calm all sorrow; and she knelt at 
the confessional, humbling herself, feel- 
ing herself small and weak in presence 
of this priest, who appeared to be about 
fifteen. 

He was, however, very soon detested 
in all the countryside. Inflexibly severe 
toward himself, he was implacably in- 
tolerant toward others, and the one 
thing that especially roused his wrath 
and indignation was love. The young 
men and girls looked at each other 
slyly across the church, and the old 
peasants who liked to joke about such 


things disapproved his severity. All the. 


parish was in a ferment. Soon the young 
men all stopped going to church. 

The curé dined at the chateau every 
Thursday, and often came during the 
week to chat with his penitent. She 
became enthusiastic like himself, talked 
about spiritual matters, handling all the 
antique and complicated arsenal of re- 
ligious controversy. 

They walked together along the bar- 
oness’ avenue, talking of Christ and the 
apostles, the Virgin Mary and the 
Fathers of the Church as though they 
were personally acquainted with them. 

Julien treated the new priest with 
great respect, saying constantly: “That 
priest suits me, he does not back down.” 
And he went to confession and com- 
munion, setting a fine example. He now 
went to the Fourvilles’ nearly every day, 
gunning with the husband, who was 
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never happy without him, and riding 
_ with the comtesse, in spite of rain and 
storm. The comte said: “They are crazy 
about riding, but it does my wife good.” 
' The baron returned to the chateau 
about the middle of November. He was 
changed, aged, faded, filled with a deep 
sadness. And his love for his daughter 
seemed to have gained in strength, as 
if these few months of dreary solitude 
had aggravated his need of affection, 
confidence and tenderness. Jeanne did 
not tell him about her new ideas, and 
her friendship for the Abbé Tolbiac. 
The first time he saw the priest he con- 
ceived a great aversion to him. And 
when Jeanne asked him that evening 
how he liked him, he replied: “That 
man is an inquisitor! He must be very 
dangerous.” 

When he learned from the peasants, 
whose friend he was, of the harshness 
and violence of the young priest, of 
the kind of persecution which he car- 
ried on against all human and natural 
instincts, he developed a hatred to- 
ward him. He, himself, was one of the 
old race of natural philosophers who 
bowed the knee to a sort of pantheistic 
Divinity, and shrank from the catholic 
conception of a God with bourgeois in- 
stincts, Jesuitical wrath, and tyrannical 
revenge. To him reproduction was the 
great law of nature, and he began from 
farm to farm an ardent campaign 
against this intolerant priest, the per- 
secutor of life. 

Jeanne, very much worried, prayed 
to the Lord, entreated her father; but 
he always replied: “We must fight such 
men as’ that, it is our duty and our 
right. They are not human.” 

And he repeated, shaking his long 
white locks: “They are not human; 
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they understand nothing, nothing, noth- 
ing. They are moving in a morbid 
dream; they are anti-physical.” And he 
pronounced the word “anti-physical” as 
though it were a malediction. 

The priest knew who his enemy was, 
but as he wished to remain ruler of 
the chateau and of Jeanne, he tempor- 
ized, sure of final victory. He was also 
haunted by a fixed idea. He had dis- 
covered by chance the aiuours of Julien 
and Gilberte, and he desired to put a 
stop to them at all costs. 

He came to see Jeanne one day and, 
after a long conversation on spiritual 
matters, he asked her to give her aid 
in helping him to fight, to put an end 
to the evil in her own family, in order 
to save two souls that were in danger. 

She did not understand, and did not 
wish to know. He replied: “The hour 
has not arrived. I shall see you some 
other time.” And he left abruptly. 

The winter was coming to a close, 
a rotten winter, as they say in the 
country, damp and mild. The abbé 
called again some days later and hinted 
mysteriously at one of those shameless 
intrigues between persons whose con- 
duct should be irreproachable. It was 
the duty, he said, of those who were 
aware of the facts to use every means 
to bring it to an end. He took Jeanne’s 
hand and adjured her to open her eyes 
and understand and lend him her aid. 

This time she understood, but she was 
silent, terrified at the thought of all 
that might result in the house that was 
now peaceful, and she pretended not to 
understand. Then he spoke out clearly. 

She faltered: “What do you wish me 
to do, Monsieur l’Abbé?” 

“Anything, rather than permit this in- 
famy. Anything, I say. Leave him. Flee 
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from this impure house!” 

“But I have no money; and then I 
have no longer any courage; and, be- 
sides, how can I go without any proof? 
I have not the right to do so.” 

The priest arose trembling: “That is 
cowardice, madame; I am mistaken in 
you. You are unworthy of God’s 
mercy!” 

She fell on her knees: “Oh, I pray 
you not to leave me, tell me what to 
do!” 

“Open M. de Fourville’s eyes,” he 
said abruptly. “It is his place to break 
up this intrigue.” 

This idea filled her with terror. “Why, 
he would kill them, Monsieur l’Abbé! 
And I should be guilty of denouncing 
them! Oh, never that, never!” 

He raised his hand as if to curse her 
in his fury: “Remain in your shame 
and your crime; for you are more guilty 
than they are. You are the complaisant 
wife! There is nothing more for me to 
do here.” And he went off so furious 
_ that he trembled all over. 

She followed him, distracted and 
ready to do as he suggested. But he 
strode along rapidly, shaking his large 
blue umbrella in his rage. He perceived 
Julien standing outside the gate superin- 
tending the lopping of the trees, so he 
turned to the left to go across the 
Couillard farm, and he said: “Leave me 
alone, madame, I have nothing further 
to say to you.” 

Jeanne was entreating him to give her 
a few days for reflection, and then if he 
came back to the chateau she would tell 
him what she had done, and they could 
take counsel together. 

Right in his road, in the middle of 
the farmyard, a group of children, those 
of the house and some neighbor’s chil- 


dren, were standing around the kennel 
of Mirza, the dog, looking curiously at 
something with silent and concentrated 
attention. In the midst-of them stood 
the baron, his hands behind his back, 
also looking on with curiosity. One 
would have taken him for a school- 
master. When he saw the priest ap- 
proaching, he moved away so as not to 
have to meet him and speak to him. 

The priest did not call again; but 
the following Sunday from the pulpit 
he aurled imprecations, curses and 
threats against the chateau, anathema- 
tizing the baron, and making veiled al- 
lusions, but timidly, to Julien’s latest 
intrigue. The vicomte was furious, but 
the dread of a shocking scandal kept 
him silent. At each service thereafter 
the priest declared his indignation, pre- 
dicting the approach of the hour when 
God would smite all his enemies. 

Julien wrote a firm, but respectful 
letter to the archbishop; the abbé was 
threatened with suspension. He was si- 
lent thereafter. 

Gilberte and Julien now frequently 
met him during their rides reading his 
breviary, but they turned aside so as 
not to pass him by. Spring had come 
and reawakened their love. As the fol- 
iage was still sparse and the grass 
damp, they used to meet in a shepherd’s 
movable hut that had been deserted 
since autumn. But one day when they 
were leaving it, they saw the Abbé Tol- 
biac, almost hidden in the sea rushes 
on the slope. 

“We must leave our horses in the 
ravine,” said Julien, “as they can be 
seen from a distance and would betray 
us.” One evening as they were coming 
home together to La Vrillette, where 
they were to dine with the comte, they 
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met the curé of Etouvent coming out 
of the chateau. He stepped to the side 
of the road to let them pass, and bowed 
without their eyes meeting. They were 
uneasy for a few moments, but soon 
forgot it. 

One afternoon, Jeanne was reading 
beside the fire while a storm of wind 
was raging outside, when she suddenly 
perceived Comte Fourville coming on 
foot at such a pace that she thought 
some misfortune had happened. 

She ran downstairs to meet him, and 
when she saw him she thought he must 
be crazy. He wore a large quilted cap 
that he wore only at home, his hunting 
jacket, and looked so pale that his red 
mustache, usually the color of his skin, 
now seemed like a flame. His eyes were 
haggard, rolling as though his mind were 
vacant. 

He stammered: “My wife is here, is 
she not?” Jeanne, losing her presence 
of mind, replied: “‘Why, no, I have not 
seen -her to-day.” 

He sat down as if his legs had given 
way. He then took off his cap and wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief me- 
chanically several times. Then starting 
up suddenly, he approached Jeanne, his 
hands stretched out, his mouth open, 
as if to speak, to confide some great sor- 
row to her. Then he stopped, looked at 
her fixedly, and said as though he were 
wandering: “But it is your husband— 
you also ” And he fled, going toward 
the sea. 

Jeanne ran after him, calling him, 
imploring him to stop, her heart beating 
with apprehension as she thought: “He 
knows all! What will he do? Oh, if he 
only does not find them!” 

But she could not come up to him, 
and he disregarded her appeals. He 
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went straight ahead without hesitation, 
straight to his goal. He crossed the 
ditch, then, stalking through the sea 
rushes like a giant, he reached the cliff. 

Jeanne, standing on the mound cov- 
ered with trees, followed him with her 
eyes until he was out of sight. Then 
she went into the house, distracted with 
grief. 

He had turned to the right and 
started to run. Threatening waves over- 
spread the sea, big black clouds were 
scudding along madly, passing on and 
followed by others, each of them com- 
ing down in a furious downpour. The 
wind whistled, moaned, laid the grass 
and the young crops low and carried 
away big white birds that looked like 
specks of foam and bore them far into 
the land. 

The hail which followed beat in the 
comte’s face, filling his ears with noise 
and his heart with tumult. 

Down yonder before him was the 
deep gorge of the Val de Vaucotte. 
There was nothing before him but a 
shepherd’s hut beside a deserted sheep 
pasture. Two horses were tied to the 
shafts of the hut on wheels. What might 
not happen to one in such a tempest 
as this? 

As soon as he saw them the comte 
crouched on the ground and crawled 
along on his hands and knees as far 
as the lonely hut and hid himself be- 
neath the hut that he might not be seen 
through the cracks. The horses on see- 
ing him became restive. He slowly cut 
their reins with the knife which he 
held open in his hand, and a sudden 
squall coming up, the animals fied, 
frightened at the hail which rattled on 
the sloping roof of the wooden hut 
and made it shake on its wheels. 
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The comte then kneeling upright, put 
his eye to the bottom of the door and 
looked inside. He did not stir; he 
seemed to be waiting. 

A little time elapsed and then he 
suddenly rose to his feet, covered with 
mud from head to foot. He frantically 
pushed back the bolt which closed the 
hut on the outside, and seizing the 
shafts, he began to shake the hut as 
though he would break it to pieces. 
Then all at once he got between the 
shafts, bending his huge frame, and with 
a desperate effort dragged it along like 
an ox, panting as he went. He dragged 
it, with whoever was in it, toward the 
steep incline. 

Those inside screamed and banged 
with their fists on the door, not under- 
standing what was going on. 

When he reached the top of the 
cliff he let go the fragile dwelling, which 
began to roll down -the incline, going 
ever faster and faster, plunging, stum- 
bling like an animal and striking the 
ground with its shafts. 

An old beggar hidden in a ditch saw 
it flying over his head and heard fright- 
ful screams coming from the wooden 
box. 

All at once a wheel was wrenched off 
and it fell on its side and began to roll 
like a ball, as a house torn from its 
foundations might roll from the summit 
of a mountain. Then, reaching the ledge 
of the last ravine, it described a circle, 
and, falling to the bottom, burst open 
as an egg might do. It was no sooner 
smashed on the stones than the old 
beggar, who had seen it going past, 
went down toward it slowly amid the 
rushes, and with the customary caution 
of a peasant, not daring to go directly 
to the shattered hut, went to the near- 


est farm to tell of the accident. 

They all ran to look at it and raised 
the wreck of the hut. They found two 
bodies, bruised, crushed and_ bleeding. 
The man’s forehead was split open and 
his whole face crushed; the woman’s 
jaw was hanging, dislocated in one of 
the jolts, and their shattered limbs were 
soft as pulp. 

“What were they doing in that 
shanty?” said a woman. 

The old beggar then said that they 
had apparently taken refuge in it to 
get out of the storm and that a furious 
squall must have blown the hut over 
the cliff. He said he had intended to 
take shelter there himself, when he saw 
the horses tied to it, and understood 
that some one else must be inside. 
“But for that,” he added in a satisfied 
tone, “I might have rolled down in it.” 
Some one remarked: “Would not that 
have been a good thing?” 

The old man, in a furious rage, said: 
“Why would it have been a good thing? 
Because I am poor and they are rich! 
Look at them now.” And trembling, 
ragged and dripping with rain, he 
pointed to the two dead bodies with his 
hooked stick and exclaimed: “We are 
all alike when we get to this.” 

The comte, as soon as he saw the 
hut rolling down the steep slope, ran 
off at full speed through the blinding 
storm. He ran in this way for several 
hours, taking short cuts, leaping across 
ditches, breaking through the hedges, 
and thus got back home at dusk, not 
knowing how himself. 

The frightened servants were await- 
ing his return and told him that the 
two horses had returned riderless some 
little time before, that of Julien follow- 
ing the other one. 
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Then M. de Fourville reeled and in a 
choked voice said: ‘Something must 
have happened to them in this dreadful 
weather. Let every one help to look 
for them.” 

He started off himself, but he was 
no sooner out of sight than he con- 
cealed himself in a clump of bushes, 
watching the road along which she 
whom he even still loved with an al- 
most savage passion was to return dead, 
dying or maybe crippled and disfigured 
forever. 

And soon a carriole passed by carry- 
ing a strange burden. 

It stopped at the chateau and passed 
through the gate. It was that, it was 
she. But a fearful anguish nailed him 
to the spot, a fear to know the worst, 
a dread of the truth, and he did not 
stir, hiding as a hare, starting at the 
least sound. 

He waited thus an hour, two hours 
perhaps. The buggy did not come out. 
He concluded that his wife was ex- 
piring, and the thought of seeing her, 
of meeting her gaze filled him with 
so much horror that he suddenly feared 
to be discovered in his hiding place 
and of being compelled to return and 
be present at this agony, and he then 
fled into the thick of the wood. Then 
all of a sudden it occurred to him that 
she perhaps might be needing his care, 
that no one probably could properly at- 
tend to her. Then he returned on his 
tracks, running breathlessly. 

On entering the chateau he met the 
gardener and called out to him, “Well?” 
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The man did not dare answer him. 
Then M. de Fourville almost roared at 
him: “Is she dead?” and the servant 
stammered: “Yes, M. le Comte.” 

He experienced a feeling of immense 
relief. His blood seemed to cool and 
his nerves relax somewhat of their ex- 
treme tension, and he walked firmly 
up the steps of his great hallway. 

The other wagon had reached ‘“‘The 
Poplars.” Jeanne saw it from afar. She 
descried the mattress; she guessed that 
a human form was lying upon it, and 
understood all. Her emotion was so 
vivid that she swooned and fell pros- 
trate. 

When she regained consciousness her 
father was holding her head and bath- 
ing her temples with vinegar. He said 
hesitatingly: “Do you know?” She 
murmured: “Yes, father.” But when 
she attempted to rise she found herself 
unable to do so, so intense was her 
agony. 

That very night she gave birth to a 
stillborn infant, a girl. 

Jeanne saw nothing of the funeral 
of Julien; she knew nothing of it. 
She merely noticed at the end of a 
day or two that Aunt Lison was back, 
and in her feverish dreams which 
haunted her she persistently sought to 
recall when the old maiden lady had 
left “The Poplars,” at what period and 
under what circumstances. She could 
not make this out, even in her lucid 
moments, but she was certain of having 
seen her subsequent to the death of 
“little mother.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAUL 


JEANNE did not leave her room for 
three months and was so wan and pale 
that no one thought she would recover. 
But she picked up by degrees. Little 
father and Aunt Lison never left her; 
they had both taken up their abode at 
“The Poplars.” The shock of Julien’s 
death had left her with a nervous mal- 
ady. The slightest sound made her faint 
and she had long swoons from the most 
insignificant causes. 

She had never asked the details of 
Julien’s death. What did it matter to 
her? Did she not know enough already? 
Every one thought it was an accident, 
but she knew better, and she kept to 
herself this secret which tortured her: 
the knowledge of his infidelity and the 
remembrance of the abrupt and terrible 
visit of the comte on the day of the 
catastrophe. 

And now she was filled with tender, 
sweet and melancholy recollections of 
the brief evidences of love shown her 
by her husband. She constantly thrilled 
at unexpected memories of him, and 
she seemed to see him as he was when 
they were betrothed and as she had 
known him in the hours passed be- 
neath the sunlight in Corsica. All his 
faults diminished, all his harshness van- 
ished, his very infidelities appeared less 
glaring in the widening Separation of 
the closed tomb. And Jeanne, pervaded 
by a sort: of posthumous gratitude 
for this man who had held her in his 
arms, forgave all the suffering he had 
caused her, to remember only moments 
of happiness they had passed together. 


Then, as time went on and month fol- 
lowed month, covering all her grief and 
reminiscences with forgetfulness, she de- 
voted herself entirely to her son. 

Ne became the idol, the one thought 
of the three beings who surrounded him, 
and he ruled as a despot. A kind of 
jealousy even arose among his slaves. 
Jeanne watched with anxiety the great 
kisses he gave his grandfather after a 
ride on his knee, and Aunt Lison, ne- 
glected by him as she had been by every 
one else and treated often like a servant 
by this little tyrant who could scarcely 
speak as yet, would go to her room and 
weep as she compared the slight affec- 
tion he showed her with the kisses he 
gave his mother and the baron. 

Two years passed quietly, and at the 
beginning of the third winter it was 
decided that they should go to Rouen 
to live until spring, and the whole fam- 
ily set out, But on their arrival in the 
old damp house, that had been shut 
up for some time, Paul had such a 
severe attack of bronchitis that his 
three relatives in despair declared that 
he could not do without the air of 
“The Poplars.” They took him back 
there and he got well. 

Then began a series of quiet, monot- 
onous years. Always around the little 
one, they went into raptures at every- 
thing he did. His mother called him 
Poulet, and as he could not pronounce 
the word, he said “Pol,” which amused 
them immensely, and the nickname of 
“Poulet” stuck to him. 

The favorite occupation of his 
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“three mothers,” as the baron called 
his relatives, was to see how much he 
had grown, and for this purpose they 
made little notches in the casing of the 
drawing-room door, showing his prog- 
ress from month to month. This ladder 
was called “Poulet’s ladder,” and was 
an important. affair. 

A new individual began to play a 
part in the affairs of the household— 
the dog “Massacre,” who became Paul’s 
inseparable companion. 

Rare visits were exchanged with the 
Brisevilles and the Couteliers. The 
mayor and the doctor alone were regu- 
lar visitors. Since the episode of the 
mother dog and the suspicion Jeanne 
had entertained of the priest on the 
occasion of the terrible death of the 
comtesse and Julien, Jeanne-had not 
entered the church, angry with a divin- 
ity that could tolerate such ministers. 

The church was deserted and the 
priest came to be looked on as a sor- 
cerer because he had, so they said, 
driven out an evil spirit from a woman 
who was possessed, and although fear- 
ing him the peasants came to respect 
him for this occult power as well as 
for the unimpeachable austerity of his 
life. 

When he met Jeanne he never spoke. 
This condition of affairs distressed Aunt 
Lison, and when she was alone, quite 
alone with Paul, she talked to him 
about God, telling him the wonderful 
stories of the early history of the world. 
_ But when she told him that he must 

love Him very much, the child would 
say: “Where is He, auntie?” “Up 
there,” she would say, pointing to the 
sky; “up there, Poulet, but do not say 
so.” She was afraid of the baron. 

One day, however, Poulet said to her: 


“God is everywhere, but He is not 
in church.” He had told his grandfather 
of his aunt’s wonderful revelations. 

When Paul was twelve years old a 
great difficulty arose on the subject of 
his first communion. 

Lison came to Jeanne one morning 
and told her that the little fellow should 
no longer be kept without religious in- 
struction and from his religious duties. 
His mother, troubled and undecided, 
hesitated, saying that there was time 
enough. But a month later, as she was 
returning a call at the Brisevilles’, the 
comtesse asked her casually if Paul was 
going to make his first communion that 
year. Jeanne, unprepared for this, an- 
swered, “Yes,” and this simple word 
decided her, and without saying a word 
to her father, she asked Aunt Lison to 
take the boy to the catechism class. 

All went well for a month, but one 
day Paul came home with a hoarse- 
ness and the following day he coughed. 
On inquiry his mother learned that the 
priest had sent him to wait till the 
lesson was over at the door of the 
church, where there was a draught, be- 
cause he had misbehaved. So she kept 
him at home and taught him herself. 
But the Abbé Tobiac, despite Aunt 
Lison’s entreaties, refused to admit him 
as a communicant on the ground that 
he was not thoroughly taught. 

The same thing occurred the follow- 
ing year, and the baron angrily swore 
that the child did not need to believe 
all that tomfoolery, so it was decided 
that he should be brought up as a Chris- 
tian, but not as an active Catholic, and 
when he came of age he could believe 
as he pleased. 

The Brisevilles ceased to call on her 
and Jeanne was surprised, knowing the 
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punctiliousness of these neighbors in re- 
turning calls, but the Marquise de Cou- 
telier haughtily told her the reason. 
Considering herself, in virtue of her 
husband’s rank and fortune, a sort of 
queen of the Norman nobility, the mar- 
-quise ruled as a queen, said what she 
thought, was gracious or the reverse 
as occasion demanded, admonishing, 
restoring to favor, congratulating when- 
ever she saw fit. So when Jeanne came 
to see her, this lady, after a few chilling 
remarks, said drily: “Society is divided 
into two classes: those who believe in 
God and those who do not believe in 
Him. The former, even the humblest, 
are our friends, our equals; the latter 
are nothing to us.” 

Jeanne, perceiving the insinuation, re- 
plied: “But may one not believe in God 
without going to church?” 

“No, madame,” answered the mar- 
quise. “The faithful go to worship God 
in His church, just as one goes to see 
people in their homes,” 

Jeanne, hurt, replied: “God is every- 
where, madame. As for me, who be- 
eves from the bottom of my heart 
in His goodness, I no longer feel His 
presence when certain priests come be- 
tween Him and me.” 

The marquise rose. “The priest is the 
standard bearer of the Church, madame. 
Whoever does not follow the standard 
is opposed to Him and opposed to us.” 

Jeanne had risen in her turn and said, 
trembling: “You believe, madame, in 
a partisan God. I believe in the God 
of upright people.” She bowed and took 
her leave. 

The peasants also blamed her among 
themselves for not having let Poulet 
make his first communion. They them- 

selves never attended service or took 
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the sacrament unless it might be at 
Easter, according to the rule ordained 
by the Church; but for boys it was 
quite another thing, and they would 
have all shrunk in horror at the audac- 
ity of bringing up a child outside this 
recognized law, for religion is religion. 

She saw how they felt and was in- 
dignant at heart at all these discrimina- 
tions, all these compromises with con- 
science, this general fear of everything, 
the real cowardice of all hearts and the 
mask of respectability assumed in pub- 
lic, 

The baron took charge of Paul’s 
studies and made him study Latin, his 
mother merely saying: “Above all 
things, do not get overtired.” 

As soon as the boy was at liberty he 
went down to work in the garden with 
his mother and his aunt. 

He now loved to dig in the ground, 
and all three planted young trees in the 
spring, sowed seed and watched it grow- 
ing with the deepest interest, pruned 


branches and cut flowers for bouquets. — 


Poulet was almost fifteen, but was 
a mere child in intelligence, ignorant, 
silly, suppressed between petticoat gov- 
ernment and this kind old man who 
belonged to another century. 

One evening the baron spoke of col- 
lege, and Jeanne at once began to sob. 
Aunt Lison timidly remained in a dark 
corner. 

“Why does he need to know so 
much?” asked his mother. “We will 
make a gentleman farmer of him. He 
can cultivate his land, as many of the 
nobility do. He will live and grow old 
happily in this house, where we have 
lived before him and where we shall 
die. What more can one do?” 

But the baron shook his head. “What 
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would you say to him if he should 
say to you when he is twenty-five: ‘I 
amount to nothing, I know nothing, all 
through your fault, the fault of your 
maternal selfishness. I feel that I am 
incapable of working, of making some- 
thing of myself, and yet I was not in- 
tended for a secluded, simple life, lonely 
enough to kill one, to which I have 
been condemned by your short-sighted 
affection.’ ” 

She was weeping and said entreat- 
ingly: “Tell me, Poulet, you will not 
reproach me for having loved you too 
well?” And the big boy, in surprise, 
promised that he never would. “Swear 
it,’ she said. “Yes, mamma.” - “You 
want to stay here, don’t your” “Yes, 
mamma.” 

Then the baron spoke up loud and 
decidedly: “Jeanne, you have no right 
to make disposition of this life. What 
you are doing is cowardly and almost 
criminal; you are sacrificing your child 
to your own private happiness.” 

She hid her face in her hands, sob- 
bing convulsively, and stammered out 
amid her tears: “I have been so un- 
happy—so unhappy! Now, just as I 
am living peacefully with him, they 
want to take him away from me. What 
will become of me now—all by my- 
self?”? Her father rose and, sitting down 
beside her, put his arms around her. 
“And how about me, Jeanne?” 

She put her arms suddenly round his 
neck, gave him a hearty kiss and with 
her voice full of tears, she said: “Yes, 
you are right perhaps, little father. I 
was foolish, but I have suffered so 
much. I am quite willing he should go 
to college.” 

And without knowing exactly what 
they were going to do with him, Poulet 


in his turn began to weep. 

Then the three mothers began to 
kiss him and pet him and encourage 
him. When they retired to their rooms 
it was with a weight at their hearts, 
and they all wept, even the baron, 
who had restrained himself up to that. 

It was decided that when the term 
began to put the young boy to school 
at Havre, and during the summer he 
was petted more than ever; his mother 
sighed often as she thought of the sep- 
aration. She prepared his wardrobe as 
if he were going to undertake a ten 
years’ voyage. One October morning, 
after a sleepless night, the two women 
and the baron got into the carriage 
with him and set out on their journey. 

They had previously selected his 
place in the dormitory and his desk 
in the school room. Jeanne, aided by 
Aunt Lison, spent the whole day in 
arranging his clothes in his little ward- 
robe. As it did not hold a quarter of 
what they had brought, she went to 
look for the superintendent to ask for 
another. The treasurer was called, but 
he pointed out that all that amount 
of clothing would only be in the way 
and would never be needed, and he 
refused, on behalf of the directors, to 
let her have another chest of drawers. 
Jeanne, much annoyed, decided to hire 
a room in a small neighboring hotel, 
begging the proprietor to go himself 
and take Poulet whatever he required 
as soon as the boy asked for it. 

They then took a walk on the pier 
to. look at the ships coming and going. 
They went into a _ restaurant to 
dine, but they were none of them 
able to eat, and looked at one an- 
other with moistened eyes as the 
dishes were brought on and taken away 
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almost untouched. 

‘They now returned slowly toward the 
school. Boys of all ages were arriving 
from all quarters, accompanied by their 
families or by servants. Many of them 
were crying. 

Jeanne held Poulet in a long embrace, 
while Aunt Lison remained in the back- 
ground, her face hidden in her hand- 
kerchief. The baron, however, who was 
becoming affected, cut short the adieus 
by dragging his daughter away. They 
got into the carriage and went back 
through the darkness to “The Poplars,” 
the silence being broken by an occa- 
sional sob. 

Jeanne wept all the following day 
_and on the day after drove to Havre 
in the phaéton. Poulet seemed to have 
become reconciled to the separation. 
For the first time in his life he now 
had playmates, and in his anxiety to 
join them he could scarcely sit still 
on his chair when his mother called. 
She continued her visits to him every 
other day and called to take him home 
on Sundays. Not knowing what to do 
with herself while school was in ses- 
sion until recreation time, she would 
remain sitting in the reception room, 
not having the strength or the cour- 
age to go very far from the school. 
The superintendent sent to ask her to 
come to his office and begged her not 
to come so frequently. She paid no at- 
tention to his request. He therefore in- 
formed her that if she continued to 
“prevent her son from taking his recrea- 
tion at the usual hours, obliging him 
to work without a change of occupa- 
tion, they would be forced to send 
him back home again, and the baron 
was also notified to the same effect. 
She was consequently watched like a 


prisoner at “The Poplars.” 

She became restless and worried and 
would ramble about for whole days 
in the country, accompanied only by 
Massacre, dreaming as she walked along. 
Sometimes she would remain seated for 
a whole afternoon, looking out at the 
sea from the.top of the cliff; at other 
times she would go down to Yport 
through the wood, going over the ground 
of her former walks, the memory of 
which haunted her. How long ago—how 
long ago it was—the time when she had 
gone over these same paths as a young 
girl, carried away by her dreams. 

Poulet was not very industrious at 
school; he was kept two years in the 
fourth form. The third year’s work 
was only tolerable and he had to begin 
the second over again, so that he was 
in rhetoric when he was twenty. 

He was now a big, fair young man, 
with downy whiskers and a faint sign of 
a mustache. He now came home to 
“The Poplars” every Sunday, riding over 
in a couple of hours, his mother, Aunt 
Lison and the baron starting out early 
to go and meet him. 

Although he was a head taller than 
his mother, she always treated him as 
though he were a child, and when he 
returned to school in the evening she 
would charge him anxiously not to go 
too fast and to think of his poor 
mother, who would break her heart if 
anything happened to him. 

One Saturday morning she received 
a letter from Paul, saying that he would 
not be home on the following day be- 
cause some friends had arranged an 
excursion and had invited him. She was 
tormented with anxiety all day Sun- 
day, as though she dreaded some mis- 
fortune, and on Thursday, as she could 
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endure it no longer, she set out for 
Havre. 

He seemed to be changed, though 
she could not have told in what man- 
ner. He appeared excited and his voice 
seemed deeper. And suddenly, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world, he said: “I say, mother, as long 
as you have come to-day, I want to 
tell you that I will not be at ‘The 
Poplars’ next Sunday, for we are going 
to have another excursion.” 

She was amazed, smothering, as if 

he had announced his departure for 
America. At last, recovering herself, 
she said: “Oh, Poulet, what is the mat- 
ter with you? Tell me what is going 
on.” 
He began to laugh, and kissing her, 
replied: “Why, nothing, nothing, mam- 
ma. I am going to have a good time 
with my friends; I am just at that 
age.” 

She had nothing to say, but when 
she was alone in the carriage all man- 
ner of ideas came into her mind. She 
no longer recognized him, her Poulet, 
her little Poulet of former days. She 
felt for the first time that he was 
grown up, that he no longer belonged 
to her, that he was going to live his 
life without troubling himself about the 
old people. It seemed to her that one 
day had wrought this change in him. 
Was it possible that this was her son, 
her poor little boy who had helped 
her to replant the lettuce, this great 
big bearded youth who had a will of 
his own! 

For three months Paul came home 
only occasionally, and always seemed 
impatient to get away again, trying to 
steal off an hour earlier each evening. 
Jeanne was alarmed, but the baron con- 
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soled her, saying: “Let him alone; the 
boy is twenty years old.” 

One morning, however, an old man, 
poorly dressed, inquired in German- 
French for “Matame la Vicomtesse,” 
and after many ceremonious bows, he 
drew from his pocket a dilapidated 
pocketbook, saying: ‘Che un _betit 
bapier bour fous,” and unfolding as 
he handed it to her a piece of greasy 
paper. She read and reread it, looked 
at the Jew, read it over again and 
asked: “What does it mean?” 

He obsequiously explained: “I will 
tell you. Your son needed a little 
money, and as I knew that you are a 
good mother, I lent him a trifle to help 
him out.” 

Jeanne was trembling. “But why did 
he not ask me?” The Jew explained 
at length that it was a question of a 
debt that must be paid before noon 
the following day; that Paul not being 
of age, no one would have lent him 
anything, and that his “honor would 
have been compromised” without this 
little service that he had rendered the 
young man. 

Jeanne tried to call the baron, but 
had not the strength to rise, she was 
so overcome by emotion. At length she 
said to the usurer: “Would you have 
the kindness to ring the bell?” 

He hesitated, fearing some trap, and 
then stammered out: “If I am in- 
truding, I will call again.” She shook 
her head in the negative. He then rang, 
and they waited in silence, sitting op- 
posite each other. 

When the baron came in he under- 
stood the situation at once. The note 
was for fifteen hundred francs. He paid 
one thousand, saying close to the man’s 
face: “And on no account come back.” 
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The other thanked him and went his 
way. 

The baron and Jeanne set out at once 
for Havre. On reaching the college they 
learned that Paul had not been there 
for a month. The principal had received 
four letters signed by Jeanne saying 
that his pupil was not well and then 
to tell how he was getting along. Each 
letter was accompanied by a doctor’s 
certificate. They were, of course, all 
forged. They were all dumbfounded, 
and stood there’ looking at each 
other. 

The principal, very much worried, 
took them to the commissary of police. 
Jeanne and her father stayed at a hotel 
that night. The following day the young 
man was found in the apartment of a 
courtesan of the town. His grandfather 
and mother took him back to “The 
Poplars” and not a word was exchanged 
between them during the whole jour- 
ney. 

A week later they discovered that he 
had contracted fifteen thousand francs’ 
worth of debts within the last three 
months. His creditors had not come 
forward at first, knowing that he would 
soon be of age. 

They entered into no discussion about 
it, hoping to win him back by gentle- 
ness. They gave him dainty food, pet- 
ted him, spoiled him. It was spring and 
they hired a boat for him at Yport, 
in spite of Jeanne’s fears, so that he 
might amuse himself on the water. 

They would not let him have a horse, 
for fear he should ride to Havre. 

He was there with nothing to do and 
became irritable and occasionally brut- 
ally so. The baron was worried at the 
discontinuance of his studies. Jeanne, 
distracted at the idea of a separation, 
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asked herself what they could do with 
him. 

One evening he did not come home. 
They learned that he had gone out in 
a boat with two sailors. His mother, 
beside herself with anxiety, went down 
to Yport without a hat in the dark. 
Some men were on the beach, waiting 
for the boat to come in. There was a 
light on board an incoming boat, but 
Paul was not on board. He had made 
them take him to Havre. 

The police sought him in vain; he 
could not be found. The woman with 
whom he had been found the first time 
had also disappeared without leaving 
any trace; her furniture was sold and 
her rent paid. In Paul’s room at “The 
Poplars” were found two letters from 
this person, who seemed to be madly 
in love with him. She spoke of a voy- 
age to England, having, she said, ob- 
tained the necessary funds. 

The three dwellers in the chateau 
lived silently and drearily, their minds 
tortured by all kinds of suppositions. 
Jeanne’s hair, which had become gray, 
now turned perfectly white. She asked 
in her innocence why fate had thus 
afflicted her. 

She received a letter from the Abbé 
Tolbiac: “Madame, the hand of God 
is weighing heavily on you. You re- 
fused Him your child; He took him 
from you in His turn to cast him into 
the hands of a prostitute. Will you not 
open your eyes at this lesson from 
Heaven? God’s mercy is infinite. Per- 
haps He may pardon you if you return 
and fall on your knees before Him. I 
am His humble servant. I will open to 
you the door of His dwelling when you 
come and knock at it.” 

She sat a long time with this letter 
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on her lap. Perhaps it was true what 
the priest had said. And all her re- 
ligious doubts began to torment her 
conscience. And in her cowardly hesita- 
tion, which drives to church the doubt- 
ing, the sorrowful, she went furtively 
one evening at twilight to the parson- 
age, and kneeling at the feet of the 
thin abbé, begged for absolution. 

He promised her a conditional par- 
don, as God could not pour down all 
His favors on a roof that sheltered a 
man like the baron. “You will soon feel 
the effects of the divine mercy,” he 
declared. 

Two days later she did, indeed, re- 
ceive a letter from her son, and in her 
discouragement and grief she looked 
upon this as the commencement of the 
consolation promised her by the abbé. 
The letter ran: 


“My Dear Mamma: Do not be un- 
easy. I am in London, in good health, 
in very great need of money. We have 
not a sou left, and we do not have 
anything to eat some days. The one 
who is with me, and whom I love with 
all my heart, has spent all that she had 
so as not to leave me—five thousand 
francs—and you see that I am bound 
in honor to return her this sum in the 
first place. So I wish you would be 
kind enough to advance me fifteen 
thousand francs of papa’s fortune, for 
I shall soon be of age. This will help 
me out of very serious difficulties. 

“Good-by, my dear mamma. I em- 
brace you with all my heart, and also 
grandfather and Aunt Lison. I hope to 
see you soon. 

“Your son, 
“VIcoMTE PAUL DE LAMARE.” 
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He had written to her! He had not: 
forgotten her then. She did not care 
anything about his asking for money! 
She would send him some as long as he 
had none. What did money matter? He 
had written to her! And she ran, weep- 
ing for joy, to show this letter to the 
baron. Aunt Lison was called and read 
over word by word this paper that told 
of him. They discussed each sentence. 

Jeanne, jumping from the most com- 
plete despair to a kind of intoxication 
of hope, took Paul’s part. “He will 
come back, he will come back as he 
has written.” 

The baron, more calm, said: “All the 
same he left us for that creature, so 
he must love her better than us, as he 
did not hesitate about it.” 

A sudden and frightful pang struck 
Jeanne’s heart, and immediately she was 
filled with hatred of this woman who 
had stolen her son from her, an un- 
appeasable, savage hate, the hatred of 
a jealous mother. Until now all her 
thoughts had been given to Paul. She 
scarcely took into consideration that a 
girl had been the cause of his vagaries. 
But the baron’s words had suddenly 
brought before her this rival, had re- 
vealed her fatal power, and she felt that 
between herself and this woman a strug- 
gle was about to begin, and she also 
felt that she would rather lose her son 
than share his affection with another. 
And all her joy was at an end. 

They sent him the fifteen thousand 
francs and heard nothing more from 
him for five months. 

Then a business man came to settle 
the details of Julien’s inheritance. 
Jeanne and the baron handed over the 
accounts without any discussion, even 
giving up the interest that should come 
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to his mother. When Paul came back 
to Paris he had a hundred and twenty 
thousand francs. He then wrote four 
letters in six months, giving his news 
in concise terms and ending the letters 
with coldly affectionate expressions. “I 
am working,” he said; “I have obtained 
a position on the stock exchange. I hope 
to go and embrace you at ‘The Poplars’ 
some day, my dear parents.” 

He did not mention his companion, 
and this silence implied more than if 
he had filled four pages with news of 
her. Jeanne, in these cold letters, felt 
this woman in ambush, the implacable, 
eternal enemy of mothers, the courte- 
san. 

The three lonely beings discussed the 
best plan to follow in order to rescue 
Paul, but could decide on nothing. A 
voyage to Paris? What good would it 
do? 

“Let his passion exhaust itself. He 
will come back then of his own accord,” 
said the baron. 

Some time passed without any fur- 
ther news. But one morning they were 
terrified at the receipt of a despairing 
letter: 


“My Poor Mamma: I am lost. There 
is nothing left for me to do but to 
blow out my brains. unless you come 
to my aid. A speculation that gave 
every prospect of success has fallen 
through, and I am eighty-five thousand 
dollars in debt. I shall be dishonored 
if I do not pay up—ruined—and it will 
henceforth be impossible for me to do 
anything. I am lost. I repeat that I 
would rather blow out my brains than 
undergo this disgrace. I should have 
done so already, probably, but for the 
encouragement of a woman of whom 
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I never speak to you, and who is my 
providence. 

“I embrace you from the bottom of 
my heart, my dear mamma—perhaps 
for, the last time. Good-by. 

SPavL? 


A package of business papers ac- 
companying the letter gave the details 
of the failure. 

The baron answered by return mail 
that they would see what could be 
done. Then he set out for Havre to 
get advice and he mortgaged some 
property to raise the money which was 
sent to Paul. 

The young man wrote three letters 
full of the most heartfelt thanks and 
passionate affection, saying he was com- 
ing home at once to see his dear parents. 

But he did not come. 

A whole year passed. Jeanne and the 
baron were about to set out for Paris 
to try and make a last effort, when 
they received a line to say that he was 
in London again, setting an enterprise 
on foot in connection with steamboats 
under the name of “Paul de Lamare 
& Co.” He wrote: “This will give me 
an assured fortune, and perhaps great 
wealth, and I am risking nothing. You 
can see at once what a splendid thing 
it is. When I see you again I shall 
have a fine position in society. There 
is nothing but business these days to 
help you out of difficulties.” 

Three months later the steamboat 
company failed and the manager was 
being sought for on account of cer- 
tain irregularities in business methods. 
Jeanne had a nervous attack that lasted 
several hours and then she took to her 
bed. 

The baron again went to Havre to 
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make inquiries, saw some lawyers, some 
business men, some solicitors and bai- 
liffs and found that the liabilities of 
the De Lamare concern were two hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand francs, 
and he once more mortgaged some 
property. The chateau of “The Pop- 
lars” and the two farms and all that 
went with them were mortgaged for 
a large sum. 

One evening as he was arranging the 
. final details in the office of a business 
man, he fell over on the floor with a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

A man was sent on horseback to 
notify Jeanne, but when she arrived 
he was dead. 

She took his body back to “The Pop- 
lars,” so overcome that her grief was 
numbness rather than despair. 

Abbé Tolbiac refused to permit the 
body to be brought to the church, de- 
spite the distracted entreaties of the 
two women. The baron was interred at 
twilight without any religious ceremony. 

Paul learned of the event through 
one of the men who was settling up 
his affairs. He was still in hiding in 
England. He wrote to make excuses 
for not having come home, saying ‘that 
he had learned of his grandfather’s 
death too late. “However, now that 
you have helped me out of my diffi- 
culties, my dear mamma, I shall go 
back to France and hope to embrace 
you soon.” 

Jeanne was so crushed in spirit that 
she appeared not to understand any- 
thing. Toward the end of the winter 
Aunt Lison, who was now sixty-eight, 
had an attack of bronchitis that devel- 
oped into pneumonia, and she died 
quietly, murmuring with her last 
breath: “My poor little Jeanne, I will 
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ask God to take pity on you.” 

Jeanne followed her to the grave, 
and as the earth fell on her coffin she 
sank to the ground, wishing that she 
might die also, so as not to suffer, to 
think. A strong peasant woman lifted 
her up and carried her away as if she 
had been a child. 

When she reached the chateau 
Jeanne, who had spent the last five 
nights at Aunt Lison’s bedside, allowed 
herself to be put to bed without re- 
sistance by this unknown peasant 
woman, who handled her with gentle- 
ness and firmness,’ and she fell asleep 
from exhaustion, overcome with wear- 
iness and suffering. 

She awoke about the middle of the 
night. A night light was burning on the 
mantelpiece. A woman was asleep in 
her easy chair. Who was this woman? 
She did not recognize her, and leaning 
over the edge of her bed, she sought 
to examine her features by the dim 
light of the wick floating in oil in a 
tumbler of water. 

It seemed to her that she had seen 
this face. But when, but where? The 
woman was sleeping peacefully, her 
head to one side and her cap on the 
floor. She might be about forty or 
forty-five. She was stout, with a high 
color, squarely built and powerful. Her 
large hands hung down at either side 
of the chair. Her hair was turning gray. 
Jeanne looked at her fixedly, her mind 
in the disturbed condition of one awak- 
ening from a feverish sleep after a great 
sorrow. 

She had certainly seen this face! Was 
it in former days? Was it of late years? 
She could not tell, and the idea dis- 
tressed her, upset her nerves. She rose 
noiselessly:to take another look at the 
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sleeping woman, walking over on tiptoe. 
It was the woman who had lifted her up 
in the cemetery and then put her to bed. 
She remembered this confusedly. 

But had she met her elsewhere at 
some other time of her life or did she 
only imagine she recognized her amid 
the confused recollections of the day 
before? And how did she come to be 
there in her room and why? 

The woman opened her eyes and, 
seeing Jeanne, she rose to her feet sud- 
denly. They stood face to face, so close 
that they touched one another. The 
stranger said crossly: “What! are you 
up? You will be ill, getting up at this 
time of night. Go back to bed!” 

“Who are you?” asked Jeanne. 

But the woman, opening her arms, 
picked her up and carried her back to 
her bed with the strength of a man. 
And as she laid her down gently and 
drew the covers over her, she leaned 
over close to Jeanne and, Weeping as 
she did so, she kissed her passionately 
on the cheeks, her hair, her eyes, the 
tears falling on her face as she stam- 
mered out: “My poor mistress, 
Mam’zelle Jeanne, my poor mistress, 
don’t you recognize me?” 

“Rosalie, my girl!” cried Jeanne, 
throwing her arms round her neck and 
hugging her as she kissed her, and they 
sobbed together, clasped in each other’s 
arms. 

Rosalie was the first to regain her 
calmness. “Come,” she said, “you must 
be sensible and not catch cold.” And 
she covered her up warm and straight- 
ened the pillow under her former mis- 
tress’ head. The latter continued to sob, 
trembling all over at the recollections 
that were awakened in her mind. She 
finally inquired: “How did: you come 
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back, my poor girl?” 

“Pardi! do you suppose I was going 
to leave you all alone like that, now?” 
replied Rosalie. 

“Light a candle, so I may see you,” 
said Jeanne. And when the candle was 
brought to the bedside they looked at 
each other for some time without speak- 
ing a word. Then Jeanne, holding out 
her hand to her former maid, mur- 
mured: “I should not have recognized 
you, my girl, you have changed greatly; 
did you know it? But not as much as I 
have.” And Rosalie, looking at this 
white-haired woman, thin and faded, 
whom she had left a beautiful and fresh 
young woman, said: “That is true, you 
have changed, Madame Jeanne, and 
more than you should. But remember, 
however, that we have not seen each 
other for twenty-five years.” 

They were silent, thinking over the 
past. At length Jeanne said hesitatingly: 
“Have you been happy?” 

Rosalie, fearful of awakening certain 
painful souvenirs, stammered out: 
“Why—yes—yes—madame. I have 
nothing much to complain of. I have 
been happier than you have—that is 
sure. There was only one thing that 
always weighed on my heart, and that 
was that I did not stay here——” And 
she stopped suddenly, sorry she had 
referred to that unintentionally. But 
Jeanne replied gently: “How could you 
help it, my girl? One cannot always do 
as they wish. You are a widow now, 
also, are you not?” Then her voice 
trembled with emotion as she said: 
“Have you other—other children?” 

“No, madame.” 

“And he—your—your boy—what has 
become of him? Has he turned out 
well?” 
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“Yes, madame, he is a good boy and 
works industriously. He has been mar- 
ried for six months, and he can take my 
farm now, since I have come back to 
you.” 

Jeanne murmured in a_ trembling 
voice: “Then you will never leave me 
again, my girl?” 

“No, indeed, madame, I have ar- 
ranged all that.” 

Jeanne, in spite of herself, began to 
compare their lives, but without any 
bitterness, for she was now resigned to 
the unjust cruelty of fate. She said: 
“And your husband, how did he treat 
you?” 

“Oh, he was a good man, madame, 
and not lazy; he knew how to make 
money. He died of consumption.” 

Then Jeanne, sitting up in bed, filled 
with a longing to know more, said: 
“Come, tell me everything, my girl, all 
about your life. It will do me good just 
now.” 

Rosalie, drawing up her chair, began 
to tell about herself, her home, her 
people, entering into those minute de- 
tails dear to country people, describing 
her yard, laughing at some old recollec- 
tion that reminded her of good times 
she had had, and raising her voice by 
degrees like a farmer’s wife accustomed 
to command. She ended by saying: “Oh, 
I am well off now. I don’t have to 
worry.” Then she became confused 
again, and said in a lower tone: “It is 
to you that I owe it, anyhow; and you 
know I do not want any wages. No, 
indeed! No, indeed! And if you will not 
have it so, I will go.” 


Jeanne replied: “You do not mean 
that you are going to serve me for noth- 
ing?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, madame. Money! 
You give me money! Why, I have al- 
most as much as you. Do you know 
what is left to you with all your jumble 
of mortgages and borrowing, and inter- 
ests unpaid which are mounting up 
every year? Do you know? No, is it 
not so? Well, then, I can promise you 
that you have not even ten thousand 
francs income. Not ten thousand, do 
you understand? But I will settle all 
that for you, and very quickly.” 

She had begun talking loud again, 
carried away in her indignation at these 
interests left unpaid, at this threatening 
ruin. And as a faint, tender smile passed 
over the face of her mistress, she cried 
in a tone of annoyance: “You must not 
laugh, madame, for without money we 
are nothing but laborers.” 

Jeanne took hold of her hands and 
kept them in her own; then she said 
slowly, still full of the idea that haunted 
her: “Oh, I have had no luck. Every- 
thing has gone against me. Fate has a 
grudge against my life.” 

But Rosalie shook her head: “You 
must not say that, madame. You mar- 
ried badly, that’s all. One should not 
marry like that, anyway, without know- 
ing anything about one’s intended.” 

And they went on talking about 
themselves just as two old friends might 
have done. 

The sun rose while they were still 
talking. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A NEW HOME 


In a week’s time Rosalie had taken 
absolute control of everything and every 
one in the chateau. Jeanne was quite 
resigned and obeyed passively. Weak 
and dragging her feet as she walked, as 
little mother had formerly done, she 
went out walking leaning on Rosalie’s 
arm, the latter lecturing her and con- 
soling her with abrupt and tender words 
as they walked slowly along, treating 
her mistress as though she was a sick 
child. 

They always talked of bygone days, 
Jeanne with tears in her throat, and 
Rosalie in the quiet tone of a phleg- 
matic peasant. The servant kept refer- 
ring to the subject of unpaid interests; 
and at last requested Jeanne to give her 
up all the business papers that Jeanne, 
in her ignorance of money matters, was 
hiding from her, out of consideration 
for her son. 

After that, for a week, Rosalie went 
to Fécamp every day to have matters 
explained to her by a lawyer whom she 
knew. 

One evening, after having put her 
mistress to bed, she sat down by the 
bedside and said abruptly: “Now that 
you are settled quietly, madame, we will 
have a chat.” And she told her exactly 
how matters stood. 

When everything was settled, there 
would be about seven thousand francs 
of income left, no more. 

“We cannot help it, my girl,” said 
Jeanne. “TI feel that I shall not make old 
bones, and there will be quite enough 
for me.” 


But Rosalie was annoyed: “For you, 
madame, it might be; but M. Paul— 
will you leave nothing for him?” 

Jeanne shuddered. “I beg you not to 
mention him again. It hurts me too 
much to think about him.” 

“But I wish to speak about him, be- 
cause you see you are not brave, Ma- 
dame Jeanne. He does foolish things. 
Well! what of it? He will not do so 
always; and then he will marry and 
have children. He will need money to 
bring them up. Pay attention to me: 
you must sell ‘The Poplars.’ ” 

Jeanne sprang up in a sitting posture. 
“Sell ‘The Poplars’! Do you mean it? 
Oh, never, never!” 

But Rosalie was not disturbed. “T tell 
you that you will sell the place, madame, 
because it must be done.” And then she 
explained her calculations, her plans, 
her reasons. 

Once they had sold “The Poplars” 
and the two farms belonging to it to a 
buyer whom she had found, they would 
keep four farms situated at St. Léonard, 
which, free of all mortgage, would bring 
in an income of eight thousand three 
hundred francs. They would set aside 
thirteen hundred francs a year for re- 
pairs and for the upkeep of the prop- 
erty; there would then remain seven 
thousand francs, five thousand of which 
would cover the annual expenditures 
and the other two thousand would be 
put away for a rainy day. 

She added: “All the rest has been 
squandered; there is an end of it. And 
then I am to keep the key, you under- 
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stand. As for M. Paul, he will have 
nothing left, nothing; he would take 
your last sou from you.” 

Jeanne, who was weeping silently, 
murmured: 

“But if he has nothing to eat?” 

“He can come and eat with us if he 
is hungry. There will always be a bed 
and some stew for him. Do you believe 
he would have acted as he has done if 
you had not given him a sou in the first 
place?” 

“But he was in debt, he would have 
been disgraced.” 

“When you have nothing left, will 
that prevent him from making fresh 
debts? You have paid his debts, that is 
all right; but you will not pay any 
more; it is I who am telling you this. 
Now good-night, madame.” 

And she left the room. 

Jeanne did not sleep, she was so upset 
at the idea of selling “The Poplars,” of 
going away, of leaving this house to 
which all her life was linked. 

When Rosalie came into the room 
next morning she said to her: “My poor 
girl, I never could make up my mind to 
go away from here.” 

But the servant grew angry: “It will 
have’ to be, however, madame; the 
lawyer will soon be here with the man 
who wants to buy the chateau. Other- 
wise, in four years you will not have a 
rap left.” 

Jeanne was crushed, and repeated: 
“T could not do it; I never could.” 

An hour later the postman brought 
her a letter from Paul asking for ten 
thousand francs. What should she do? 
At her wit’s end, she consulted Rosalie, 
who threw up her hands, exclaiming: 
“What was I telling you, madame? Ah! 
You would have been in a nice fix, both 
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of you, if I had not come back.” And 


Jeanne, bending to her servant’s will, 
wrote as follows to the young man: 


“My Dear Son: I can do nothing 
more for you. You have ruined me; I 
am even obliged to sell ‘The Poplars.’ 
But never forget that I shall always 
have a home whenever you want to seek 
shelter with your old mother, to whom 
you have caused much suffering. 

“JEANNE.” 


When the notary arrived with M. 
Jeoffrin, a retired sugar refiner, she re- 
ceived them herself, and invited them 
to look over the chateau. 

A month later, she signed a deed of 
sale, and also bought herself a little 
cottage in the neighborhood of Goder- 
ville, on the high road to Montiviliers, 
in the hamlet of Batteville. 

Then she walked up and down all 
alone until evening, in little mother’s 
avenue, with a sore heart and troubled 
mind, bidding distracted and sobbing 
farewells to the landscape, the trees, the 
rustic bench under the plane tree, to all 
those things she knew so well and that 
seemed to have become part of her 
vision and her soul, the grove, the 
mound overlooking the plain, where she 
had so often sat, and from where she 
had seen the Comte de Fourville run- 
ning toward the sea on that terrible day 
of Julien’s death, to an old elm whose 
upper branches were missing, against 
which she had often leaned, and to all 
this familiar garden spot. 

Rosalie came out and took her by the 
arm to make her come into the house. 

A tall young peasant of twenty-five 
was waiting outside the door. He greeted 
her in a friendly manner as if he had 
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known her for some time: “Good-morn- 
ing, Madame Jeanne. I hope you are 
well. Mother told me to come and help 
you move. I would like to know what 
you are going to take away, seeing that 
I shall do it from time to time so as 
not to interfere with my farm work.” 

It was her maid’s son, Julien’s son, 
Paul’s brother. 

She felt as if her heart stopped beat- 
ing; and yet she would have liked to 
embrace this young fellow. 

She looked at him, trying to find 
some resemblance to her husband or to 
her son. He was ruddy, vigorous, with 
fair hair and his mother’s blue eyes. 
And yet he looked like Julien. In what 
way? How? She could not have told, 
but there was something like him in the 
whole makeup of his face. 

The young man resumed: “If you 
could show me at once, I should be 
much obliged.” 

But she had not yet decided what she 
was going to take with her, as her new 
home was very small; and she begged 
him to come back again at the end of 
the week. 

She was now entirely occupied with 
getting ready to move, which brought a 
little variety into her very dreary and 
hopeless life. She went from room to 
room, picking out the furniture which 
recalled episodes in her life, old friends, 
as it were, who have a share in our life 
and almost of our being, whom we have 
known since childhood, and to which 
are linked our happy or sad recollec- 
tions, dates in our history; silent com- 
panions of our sad or sombre hours, 
who have grown old and become worn 
at our side, their covers torn in places, 
their joints shaky, their color faded. 

She selected them, one by one, some- 
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times hesitating and troubled, as if she 
were taking some important step, chang- 
ing her mind every instant, weighing the 
merits of two easy chairs or of some 
old writing-desk and an old work table. 

She opened the doors, sought to.re- 
call things; then, when she had said to 
herself, “Yes, I will take this,” the 
article was taken down into the dining- 
room. 

She wished to keep all the furniture 
of her room, her bed, her tapestries, her 
clock, everything. 

She took away some of the parlor 
chairs, those that she had loved as a 
little child; the fox and the stork, the 
fox and the crow, the ant and the grass- 
hopper, and the melancholy heron. 

Then, while wandering about in all 
the corners of this dwelling she was 
going to forsake, she went one day up 
into the loft, where she was filled with 
amazement; it was a chaos of articles 
of every kind, some broken, others tar- 
nished only, others taken up there for 
no special reason probably, except that 
they were tired of them or that they 
had been replaced by others. She saw 
numberless knick-knacks that she re- 
membered, and that had disappeared 
suddenly, trifles that she had handled, 
those old little insignificant articles that 
she had seen every day without noticing, 
but which now, discovered in this loft, 
assumed an importance as of forgotten 
relics, of friends that she had found 
again. 

She went from one to the other of 
them with a little pang, saying: “Why, 
it was I who broke that china cup a few 
evenings before my wedding. Ah! there 
is mother’s little lantern and a cane 
that little father broke in trying to open 
the gate when the wood was swollen 
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with the rain.” 

There were also a number of things 
that she did not remember that had be- 
longed to her grandparents or to their 
parents, dusty things that appeared to 
be exiled in a period that is not their 
own, and that looked sad at their aban- 
donment, and whose history, whose ex- 
periences no one knows, for they never 
saw those who chose them, bought 
them, owned them, and loved them; 
never knew the hands that had touched 
them familiarly, and the eyes that 
looked at them with delight. 

Jeanne examined carefully three- 
legged chairs to see if they recalled any 
memories, a copper warming pan, a 
damaged foot stove that she thought 
she remembered, and a number of 
housekeeping utensils unfit for use. 

She then put together all the things 
she wished to take, and going down- 
stairs, sent Rosalie up to get them. The 
servant indignantly refused to bring 
down “that rubbish.” But Jeanne, who 
had not much will left, held her own 
this time, and had to be obeyed. 

One morning the young farmer, 
Julien’s son, Denis Lecoq, came with his 
wagon for the first load. Rosalie went 
back with him in order to superintend 
the unloading and placing of furniture 
where it was to stand. 

Rosalie had come back and was wait- 
ing for Jeanne, who had been out on 
the cliff. She was enchanted with the 
new house, declaring it was much more 
cheerful than this old box of a build- 
ing, which was not even on the side of 
the road. 

Jeanne wept all the evening. 

Ever since they heard that the 
chateau was sold, the farmers were not 
more civil to her than necessary, calling 
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her among themselves “the crazy 
woman,” without knowing exactly why, 
but doubtless because they guessed with 
their animal instinct at her morbid and 
increasing sentimentality, at all the dis- 
turbance of her poor mind that had un- 
dergone so much sorrow. 

The night before they left she 
chanced to go into the stable. A growl 
made her start. It was Massacre, whom 
she had hardly thought of for months. 
Blind and paralyzed, having reached a 
great age for an animal, he existed in a 
straw bed, taken care of by Ludivine, 
who never forgot him. She took him in 
her arms, kissed him, and carried him 
into the house. As big as a barrel, he 
could scarcely carry himself along on 
his stiff legs, and he barked like the 
wooden dogs that one gives to children. 

The day of departure finally came. 
Jeanne had slept in Julien’s old room, 
as hers was dismantled. She got up ex- 
hausted and short of breath as if she 
had been running. The carriage con- 
taining the trunks and the rest of the 
furniture was in the yard ready to start. 
Another two-wheeled vehicle was to 
take Jeanne and the servant. Old Simon 
and Ludivine were to stay until the 
arrival of 4 new proprietor, and then to 
go to some of their relations, Jeanne 
having provided a little income for 
them. They had also saved up some 
money, and being now very old and 
garrulous, they were not of much use 
in the house. Marius had long since 
married and left. 

About eight o’clock it began to rain, 
a fine icy rain, driven by a light breeze. 
On the kitchen table some cups of café 
au lait were steaming. Jeanne sat down 
and sipped hers, then rising, she said, 
“Come along.” 
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She put on her hat and shawl, and 
while Rosalie was putting on her over- 
shoes, she said in a choking voice: “Do 
you remember, my girl, how it rained 
when we left Rouen to come here?” 

As she said this, she put her two 
hands to her breast and fell over on her 
back, unconscious. She remained thus 
over an hour, apparently dead. Then 
she opened her eyes and was seized with 
convulsions accompanied by floods of 
tears. 

When she was a little calmer she was 
so weak that she could not stand up, 
and Rosalie, fearing another attack if 
they delayed their departure, went to 
look for her son. They took her up and 
carried her to the carriage, placed her 
on the wooden bench covered with 
leather; and the old servant got in be- 
side her, wrapped her up with a big 
cloak, and holding an umbrella over her 
head, cried: “Quick, Denis, let us be 
off.” The young man climbed up beside 
his mother and whipped up the horse, 
whose jerky pace made the two women 
bounce about vigorously. 

As they turned the corner to enter 
the village, they saw some one stalking 
along the road; it was Abbé Tolbiac, 
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who seemed to be watching for them to 
go by. He stopped to let the carriage 
pass. He was holding up his cassock 
with one hand, to keep it out of the 
mud, and his thin legs, encased in black 
stockings, ended in a pair of enormous 
muddy shoes. 

Jeanne lowered her eyes so as not to 
meet his glance, and Rosalie, who had 
heard all about him, flew into a rage. 
“Peasant! Peasant!” she murmured; 
and then seizing her son’s hand: “Give 
him a good slash with the whip.” 

But the young man, just as they were 
passing the priest, made the wheel of 
the wagon, which was going at full 
speed, sink into a rut, splashing the 
abbé with mud from head to foot. 

Rosalie was delighted and turned 
round to shake her fist at him, while 
the priest was wiping off the mud with 
his big handkerchief, 

All at once Jeanne exclaimed: “We 
have forgotten Massacre!” They 
stopped, and, getting down, Denis ran 
to fetch the dog, while Rosalie held the 
reins. He presently reappeared, carrying 
in his arms the shapeless and crippled 
animal, which he placed at the feet of 
the two women. 


CHAPTER XIII 


JEANNE IN PARIS 


Two hours later the carriage stopped 
at a little brick house built in the middle 
of a lot planted with pear trees at the 
side of the high road. 

Four trellised arbors covered with 
honeysuckle and clematis formed the 


four corners of the garden, which was 
divided into little beds of vegetables 
separated by narrow paths bordered 
with fruit trees. 

A very high box hedge enclosed the 
whole property, which was separated by 
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a field from the neighboring farm. 
There was a blacksmith’s shop about a 
hundred feet further along the road. 
There were no other houses within 
three-quarters of a mile. 

The house commanded a view of the 
level district of Caux, covered with 
farms surrounded by their four double 
rows of tall trees which enclosed the 
courtyard planted with apple trees. 

As soon as they reached the house, 
Jeanne wanted to rest; but Rosalie 
would not allow her to do so for fear 
she would begin to think of the past. 

The carpenter from Goderville was 
there, and they began at once to place 
the furniture that had already arrived 
while waiting for the last load. This re- 
quired a good deal of thought and plan- 
ning. 

At the end of an hour the wagon 
appeared at the gate and had to be un- 
loaded in the rain. When night fell the 
house was in utter disorder, with things 
piled up anyhow. Jeanne, tired out, fell 
asleep as soon as she got into bed. 

She had no time to mourn for some 
days, as there was so much to be done. 
She even took a certain pleasure in 
making her new house look pretty, the 
thought that her son would come back 
there haunting her continually. The 
tapestries from her old room were hung 
in the dining-room, which also had to 
serve as a parlor; and she took special 
pains with one of the two rooms on the 
first floor, which she thought of as 
“Poulet’s room.” 

She kept the other room herself, 
Rosalie sleeping above, next to the loft. 
The little house, furnished with care, 
was very pretty, and Jeanne was happy 
there at first, although she seemed to 
lack something, but she did not 
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know what. 

One morning the lawyer’s clerk from 
Fécamp brought her three thousand six 
hundred francs, the price of the furni- 
ture left at “The Poplars,” and valued 
by an upholsterer. . She had a little 
thrill of pleasure at receiving this 
money, and as soon as the man had 
gone, she ran to put on her hat, so as 
to get to Goderville as quickly as possi+ 
ble to send Paul this unexpected sum. 

But as she was hurrying along the 
high road she met Rosalie coming from 
market. The servant suspected some- 
thing, without at once guessing the 
facts; and when she discovered them, 
for Jeanne could hide nothing from her, 
she placed her basket on the ground that 
she might get angry with more comfort. 

She began to scold with her fists on 
her hips; then taking hold of her mis- 
tress with her right arm and taking her 
basket in her left, and still fuming, she 
continued on her way to the house. 

As soon as they were in the house the 
servant asked to have the money handed 
over to her. Jeanne gave all but six hun- 
dred francs, which she held back; but 
Rosalie soon saw through her tricks, 
and she was obliged to hand it all over. 
However, she consented to her sending 
this amount to the young man. 

A few days later he wrote: “You have 
rendered me a great service, my dear 
mother, for we were in the greatest 
distress.” 

Jeanne, however, could not get accus- 
tomed to Batteville. It seemed to her as 
if she could not breathe as she did 
formerly, that she was more lonely, 
more: deserted, more lost than ever. She 
went out for a walk, got as far as the 
hamlet of Verneuil, came back by the 
Trois-Mares, came home, then suddenly 
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wanted to start out again, as if she had 
forgotten to go to the very place she 
intended. 

And every day she did the same thing 
without knowing why. But one evening 
a thought came to her unconsciously 
which revealed to her the secret of her 
restlessness. She said as she was sitting 
down to dinner: “Oh, how I long to see 
the sea!” 

That was what she had missed so 
greatly, the sea, her big neighbor for 
twenty-five years, the sea with its salt 
air, its rages, its scolding voice, its 
strong breezes, the sea which she sought 
from her window at “The Poplars” 
every morning, whose air she breathed 
day and night, the sea which she felt 
close to her, which she had taken to 
loving unconsciously as she would a 
person. 

Winter was approaching, and Jeanne 
felt herself overcome by an unconquer- 
able discouragement. It was not one of 
those acute griefs which seemed to 
wring the heart, but a dreary, mournful 
sadness. 

Nothing roused her. No one paid any 
attention to her. The high road before 
her door stretched to right and left with 
hardly any passersby. Occasionally- a 
dog-cart passed rapidly, driven by a red- 
faced man, with his blouse puffed out 
by the wind, making a sort of blue 
balloon; sometimes a slow-moving 
wagon, or else two peasants, a man and 
a woman, who came near, passed by, 
and disappeared in the distance. 

As soon as the grass began to grow 
again, a young girl in a short skirt 
passed by the gate every morning with 
two thin cows who browsed along the 
side of the road. She came back every 
evening with the same sleepy face, mak- 
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ing a step every ten minutes as she 
walked behind the animals. 

Jeanne dreamed every night that she 
was still at “The Poplars.’ She seemed 
to be there with father and little mother 
and sometimes even with Aunt Lison. 
She did over again things forgotten and 
done with, thought she was supporting 
Madame Adelaide in her walk along the 
avenue. And each awakening was at- 
tended with tears. 

She thought continually of Paul, won- 
dering what he was doing—how he was 
—whether he sometimes thought of 
her. As she walked slowly in the by- 
roads between the farms, she thought 
over all these things which tormented 
her, but above all else, she cherished an 
intense jealousy of the woman who had 
stolen her son from her. It was this 
hatred alone which prevented her from 
taking any steps, from going to look for 
him, to see him. It seemed to her that 
she saw that woman standing on the 
doorsill asking: “What do you want 
here, madame?” Her mother’s pride re- 
volted at the possibility of such a meet- 
ing. And her haughty pride of a good 
woman whose character is blameless 
made her all the more indignant at the 
cowardice of a man subjugated by an 
unworthy passion. 

When autumn returned with its long 
rains, its gray sky, its dark clouds, such 
a weariness of this kind of life came 
over her that she determined to make a 
great effort to get her Poulet back; he 
must have got over his infatuation by 
this time. 

She wrote him an imploring letter: 


“My Dear Curry: I am going to 
entreat you to come back to me. Re- 
member that I am old and delicate, all 
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alone the whole year round except for a 
servant maid. I am now living in a little 
house on the main road. It is very 
lonely, but if you were here all would 
be different for me. I have only you in 
the world, and I have not seen you for 
seven years! You were my life, my 
dream, my only hope, my one love, and 
you failed me, you deserted me! 

“Oh, come back, my little Poulet— 
come and embrace me. Come back to 
your old mother, who holds out her 
despairing arms towards you. 

' “JEANNE.” 


He replied a few days later: 


“My Dear Mortuer: I would ask 
nothing better than to go and see you, 
but I have not a penny. Send me some 
money and I will come. I wanted, in 
any case, to see you to talk to you 
about a plan that would make it pos- 
sible for me to do as you ask. 

“The disinterestedness and love of the 
one who has been my companion in the 
dark days through which I have passed 
can never be forgotten by me. It is not 
possible for me to remain any longer 
without publicly recognizing her love 
and her faithful devotion. She has very 
pleasing manners, which you would ap- 
preciate. She is also educated and reads 
a good deal. In fact, you cannot under- 
stand what she has been to me. I should 
be a brute if I did not show her my 
gratitude. I am going, therefore, to ask 
you to give me your permission to 
marry her. You will forgive all my 
follies and we will all live together in 
your new house. 

“Tf you knew her you would at once 
give your consent. I can assure you that 
she is perfect and very distingué. You 
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will love her, I am sure. As for me, I 
could not live without her. 

“T shall expect your reply with im- 
patience, my dear mother, and we both 
embrace you with all our heart. 

“Your son, 

“VIcoMTE PAUL DE LAMARE.” 


Jeanne was crushed. She remained 
motionless, the letter on her lap, seeing 
through the cunning of this girl who had 
had such a hold on her son for so long, 
and had not let him come to see her 
once, biding her time until the despair- 
ing old mother could no longer resist 
the desire to clasp her son in her arms, 
and would weaken and grant all they 
asked. 

And grief at Paul’s persistent prefer- 
ence for this creature wrung her heart. 
She said: “He does not love me. He 
does not love me.” 

Rosalie just then entered the room. 
Jeanne faltered: ‘““He wants to marry 
her now.” 

The maid was startled. “Oh, madame, 
you will not allow that. M. Paul must 
not pick up that rubbish.” 

And Jeanne, overcome with emotion, 
but indignant, replied: “Never that, my 
girl. And as he will not come here, I am 
going to see him, myself, and we shall 
see which of us will carry the day.” 

She wrote at once to Paul to prepare 
him for her visit, and to arrange to meet 
him elsewhere than in the house in. 
habited by that baggage. 

While awaiting a reply she made her 
preparations for departure. Rosalie be- 
gan to pack her mistress’ clothes in an 
oid trunk, but as she was folding a 
dress. one of those she had worn in the 
country, she exclaimed: “Why, you 
have nothing to put on your back. I will 
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not allow you to go like that. You would 
be a disgrace to every one; and the 
Parisian ladies would take you for a 
servant.” 

Jeanne let her have her own way, 
and the two women went together to 
Goderville to choose some material, 
which was given a dressmaker in’ the 
village. Then they went to the lawyer, 
M. Roussel, who spent a fortnight in 
the capital every year, in order to get 
some information; for Jeanne had not 
been in Paris for twenty-eight years. 

He gave them lots of advice on how 
to avoid being run over, on methods of 
protecting yourself from thieves, advis- 
ing her to sew her money up inside the 


lining of her coat, and to keep in her 


pocket only when she absolutely needed. 
He spoke at length about moderate 
priced restaurants, and mentioned two 
or three patronized by women, and told 
them that they might mention his name 
at the Hotel Normandie. 

Jeanne had never yet seen the rail- 
road, though trains had been running 
between Paris and Havre for six years, 
and were revolutionizing the whole 
country. 

She received no answer from Paul, 
although she waited a week, then two 
weeks, going every morning to meet the 
postman, asking him hesitatingly: “Is 
there anything for me, Pére Malan- 
dain?” And the man always replied in 
his hoarse voice: “Nothing again, my 
good lady.” 

It certainly must be this woman who 
was keeping Paul from writing. 

Jeanne, therefore, determined to set 
out at once. She wanted to take Rosalie 
with her, but the maid refused for fear 
of increasing the expense of the journey. 
She did not allow her mistress to take 


more than three hundred francs, saying: 
“If you need more you can write to me 
and I will go to the lawyer and ask him 
to send it to you. If I give you any 
more, M. Paul will put it in his pocket.” 

One December morning Denis Lecoq 
came for them in his light wagon and 
took them to.the station. Jeanne went 
as she kissed Rosalie good-by, and got 
into the train. Rosalie was also affected 
and said: “Good-by, madame; bon voy- 
age, and come back soon!” 

“Good-by, my girl.” 

A whistle and the train was off, be- 
ginning slowly and gradually going with 
a speed that terrified Jeanne. In her 
compartment there were two gentlemen 
leaning back in the two corners of the 
carriage. 

She looked at the country as they 
swept past, the trees, the farms, the 
villages, feeling herself carried into a 
new life, into a new world that was no 
longer the life of her tranquil youth and 
of her present monotonous existence. 

She reached Paris that evening. A 
commissionaire took her trunk and she 
followed him in great fear, jostled by 
the crowd and not knowing how to 
make her way amid this mass of mov- 
ing humanity, almost running to keep 
up with the man for fear of losing sight 
of him. 

On reaching the hotel she said at the 
desk: “I was recommended here by M. 
Roussel.” 

The proprietress, an immense woman 
with a serious face, who was seated at 
the desk, inquired: 

“Who is he—M. Roussel?” 

Jeanne replied in amazement: “Why, 
he is the lawyer at Goderville, who 
stops here every year.” 

“That’s very possible,” said the big 
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woman, “but I do not know him. Do 
you wish a room?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

A boy took her satchel and led the 
way upstairs. She felt a pang at her 
heart. Sitting down at a little table she 
sent for some luncheon, as she had eaten 
nothing since daybreak. As she ate, she 
was thinking sadly of a thousand things, 
recalling her stay here on the return 
from her wedding journey, and the first 
indication of Julien’s character betrayed 
while they were in Paris. But she was 
young then, and confident and brave. 
Now she felt old, embarrassed, even 
timid, weak and disturbed at trifles. 
When she had finished her luncheon she 
went over to the window and looked 
down on the street filled with people. 
She wished to go out, but was afraid 
to do so. She would surely get lost. She 
went to bed, but the noise, the feeling 
of being in a strange city, kept her 
awake. About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, just as she was dozing off, she heard 
a woman scream in an adjoining room; 
she sat up in bed and then she thought 
she heard a man laugh. As daylight 
dawned the thought of Paul came to 
her, and she dressed herself before it 
was light. 

Paul lived in the Rue du Sauvage, in 
the old town. She wanted to go there on 
foot so as to carry out Rosalie’s eco- 
nomical advice. The weather was de- 
lightful, the air cold enough to make 
her skin tingle. People were hurrying 
along the sidewalks. She walked as fast 
as she could, according to directions 
given her, along a street, at the end of 
which she was to turn to the right and 
then to the left, when she would come 
to a square where she must make fresh 
inquiries. She did not find the square, 
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and went into a baker’s to ask her way, 
and he directed her differently. She 
started off again, went astray, inquired 
her way again, and finally got lost com- 
pletely. 

Half crazy, she now walked at ran- 
dom. She had made up her mind to call 
a cab, when she caught sight of the 
Seine. She then walked along the quays. 

After about an hour she found the 
Rue Sauvage, a sort of dark alley. She 
stopped at a door, so overcome that she 
could not move. 

He was there, in that house—Poulet. 

She felt her knees and hands trem- 
bling; but at last she entered the door, 
and walking along a passage, saw the 
janitor’s quarters. She said, as she held 
out a piece of money: “Would you go 
up and tell M. Paul de Lamare that an 
old lady, a friend of his mother’s, is 
downstairs, and wishes to see him?” 

“He does not live here any longer, 
madame,” replied the janitor. 

A shudder went over her. She fal- 
tered: 

“Oh! 
now?” 

“T do not know.” 

She grew dizzy as though she were 
about to fall over, and stood there for 
some moments without being able to 
speak. At length, with a great effort, she 
collected her senses and murmured: 

“How long is it since he left?” 

“About two weeks ago. They went off 
like that, one evening, and never came 
back. They were in debt everywhere in 
the neighborhood, so you can under- 
stand that they did not care to leave 
their address.” 

Jeanne saw lights before her eyes, 
flashes of flame,.as though a gun had 
been fired off in front of her eyes. But 
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she had one fixed idea in her mind, and 
that sustained her, and kept her out- 
wardly calm and rational. She wished to 
find Poulet and know all about him. 

“Then he said nothing when he was 
going away?” 

“Nothing at all; they ran off to 
escape their debts, that’s all.” 

“But he surely sends some one to get 
his mail.” 

“More frequently than I send it. He 
never got more than ten letters a year. 
I took one up to them, however, two 
days before they left.” 

That was probably her letter. She said 
abruptly: “Listen! I am his mother, his 
own mother, and I have come to look 
for him. Here are ten francs for you. 
If you can get any news or any par- 
ticulars about him, come and see me at 
the Hotel Normandie, Rue du Havre, 
and I will repay you well.” 

“You may count on me, madame,” he 
replied. 

She left him and began to walk away 
without caring whither she went. She 
hurried along as though she were on 
some important business, knocking up 
against people with packages, crossing 
the streets without paying attention to 
the approaching vehicles, and being 
sworn at by the drivers, stumbling on 
the curb of the sidewalk, and tearing 
along straight ahead in utter despair. 

All at once she found herself in a 
garden, and was so tired that she sat 
down on a bench to rest. She stayed 
there some time apparently, weeping 
without being conscious of it, for pass- 
ersby stopped to look at her. Then she 
felt very cold, and rose to go on her 
way; but her legs would scarcely carry 
her, she was so weak and distressed. 

She wanted to go into a restaurant 
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and get a cup of bouillon, but a sort of 
shame, of fear, of modesty at her grief 
being observed held her back. She 
would pause at the door, Jook in, see 
all the people sitting at table eating, and 
would turn away, saying: “I will go into 
the next one.” But she had not the 
courage. 2 

Finally she went into a bakery and 
bought a crescent and ate it as she 
walked along. She was very thirsty, but 
did not know where to go to get.some- 
thing to drink, so did without it. 

Presently she found herself in another 
garden surrounded by arcades. She 
recognized the Palais Royal. Being tired 
and warm, she sat down here for an 
hour or two. 

A crowd of people came in, a well- 
dressed crowd, chatting, smiling, bowing 
to each other, that happy crowd of 
beautiful women and wealthy men who 
live only for dress and amusement. 
Jeanne felt bewildered in the midst of 
this brilliant assemblage, and got up to 
make her escape. But suddenly the 
thought came to her that she might 
meet Paul in this place; and she began 
to wander about, looking into the faces, 
going and coming incessantly with her 
quick step from one end of the garden 
to the other. 

People turned round to look at her, 
others laughed as they pointed her out. 
She noticed it and fled, thinking that 
they were doubtless amused at her ap- 
pearance and at her dress of green plaid, 
selected by Rosalie, and made accord- 
ing to her ideas by the dressmaker at 
Goderville. 

She no longer dared even to ask her 
way of passersby, but at last she ven- 
tured to do so and found her way back 
to the hotel. 
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The following day she went to the 
police department to ask them to look 
for her child. They could promise her 
nothing, but said they would do all they 
could. She wandered about the streets 
hoping that she might come across him. 
And she felt more alone in this bustling 
crowd, more lost, more wretched than 
in the lonely country. 

That evening when she came back to 
the hotel she was informed that a man 
had come to see her from M. Paul, and 
that he would come back again the fol- 
lowing day. Her heart began to beat 
violently and she never closed her eyes 
that night. If it should be he! Yes, it 
assuredly was, although she would not 
have recognized him from the descrip- 
tion they gave her. 

About nine o’clock the following 
morning there was a knock at the door. 
She cried: “Come in!” ready to throw 
herself into certain outstretched arms. 
But an unknown person appeared; and 
while he excused himself for disturbing 
her, and explained his business, which 
was to collect a debt of Paul’s, she felt 
the tears beginning to overflow, and 
wiped them away with her finger before 
they fell on her cheeks. 

He had learned of her arrival through 
the janitor of the Rue Sauvage, and as 
he could not find the young man, he had 
come to see his mother. He handed her 
a paper, which she took without know- 
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ing what she was doing and read the 
figures—ninety francs—which she paid 
without a word. 

She did not go out that day. 

The next day other creditors came. 
She gave them all that she had left ex- 
cept twenty francs and then wrote to 
Rosalie to explain matters to her. 

She passed her days wandering about, 
waiting for Rosalie’s answer, not know- 
ing what to do, how to kill the melan- 
choly, interminable hours, having no 
one to whom she could say an affec- 
tionate word, no one who knew her sor- 
row. She now longed to return home to 
her little house at the side of the lonely 
high road. A few days before she 
thought she could not live there, she 
was so overcome with grief, and now 
she felt that she could never live any- 
where else but there where her serious 
character had been formed. 

One evening the letter at last came, 
enclosing two hundred francs. Rosalie 
wrote: 


“MADAME JEANNE: Come back at 
once, for I shall not send you any more. 
As for M. Paul, it is I who will go and 
get him when we know where he is. 

“With respect, your servant, 

“ROSALIE.” 


Jeanne set out for Batteville one very 
cold, snowy morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


LIGHT AT EVENTIDE 


JEANNE never went out now, never 
stirred about. She rose at the same hour 
every day, looked out at the weather 
and then went downstairs and sat before 
the parlor fire. 

She would remain for days motion- 
less, gazing into the fire, thinking of 
nothing in particular. It would grow 
dark before she stirred, except to put a 
fresh log on the fire. Rosalie would then 
bring in the lamp and exclaim: “Come, 
Madame Jeanne, you must stir about or 
you will have no appetite again this 
evening.” 

She lived over the past, haunted by 
memories of her early life and her wed- 
ding journey down yonder in Corsica. 
Forgotten landscapes in that isle now 
rose before her in the blaze of the fire, 
and she recalled all the little details, all 
the little incidents, the faces she had 
seen down there. The head of the guide, 
Jean Ravoli, haunted her, and she some- 
times seemed to hear his voice. 

Then she remembered the sweet years 
of Paul’s childhood, when they planted 
salad together and when she knelt in the 
thick grass beside Aunt Lison, each try- 
ing what they could do to please the 
child, and her lips murmured: “Poulet, 
my little Poulet,” as though she were 
talking to him. Stopping at this word, 
she would try to trace it, letter by let- 
ter, in space, sometimes for hours at a 
time, until she became confused and 
mixed up the letters and formed other 
words, and she became so nervous that 
she was almost crazy. 

She had all the peculiarities of those 


who live a solitary life. The least thing 
out of its usual place irritated her. 
Rosalie often obliged her to walk and 
took her on the high road, but at the 
end of twenty minutes she declared she 
could not take another step and sat 


. down on the side of the road. 


She soon became averse to all move- 
ment and stayed in bed as late as pos- 
sible. Since her childhood she had re- 
tained one custom, that of rising the 
instant she had drunk her café au lait 
in the morning. But now she would lie 
down again and begin to dream, and as 
she was daily growing more lazy, Rosa- 
lie would come and oblige her to get 
up and almost force her to get dressed. 

She seemed no longer to have any 
will power, and each time the maid 
asked a question or wanted her advice 
or opinion she would say: “Do as you 
think best, my girl.” 

She imagined herself pursued by some 
persistent ill luck and was like an orien- 
tal fatalist, and having seen her dreams 
all fade away and her hopes crushed, 
she would sometimes hesitate a whole 
day or longer before undertaking the 
simplest thing, for fear she might be on 
the wrong road and it would turn out 
badly. She kept repeating: “Talk of bad 
luck—I have never had any luck in 
life.” 

Then Rosalie would say: “What 
would you do if you had to work for 
your living, if you were obliged to get 
up every morning at six o’clock to go 
out to your work? Many people have to 
do that, nevertheless, and when they 
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grow too old they die of want.” 

Jeanne replied: “Remember that I 
am all alone; that my son has deserted 
me.” And Rosalie would get very angry: 
“That’s another thing! Well, how about 
the sons who are drafted into the army 
and those who go to America?” 

America to her was an undefined 
country, where one went to make a 
fortune and whence one never returned. 
She continued: “There always comes a 
time when people have to part, for old 
people and young people are not made 
to live together.” And she added 
fiercely: “Well, what would you say if 
he were dead?” 

Jeanne had nothing more to say. 

One day in spring she had gone up to 
the loft to look for something and by 
chance opened a box containing old cal- 
endars which had been preserved after 
the manner of some country folks. 

She took them up and carried them 
downstairs. They were of all sizes, and 
she laid them out on the table in the 
parlor in regular order. Suddenly she 
spied the earliest, the one she had 
brought with her to “The Poplars.” She 
gazed at it for some time, at the days 
crossed off by her the morning she left 
Rouen, the day after she left the con- 
vent, and she wept slow, sorrowful 
tears, the tears of an old woman at 
sight of her wretched life spread out 
before her on this table. 

One morning the maid came into her 
room earlier than usual, and placing the 
bowl of café au lait on the little stand 
beside her bed, she said: “Come, drink 
it quickly. Denis is waiting for us at 
the door. We are going to “The Pop- 
lars,’ for I have something to attend to 
down there.” 

Jeanne dressed herself with trembling 
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hands, almost fainting at the thought of 
seeing her dear home once more. 

The sky was cloudless and the nag, 
who was inclined to be frisky, would 
suddenly start off at a gallop every now 
and then. As they entered the commune 
of Etouvent Jeanne’s heart beat so that 
she could hardly breathe. 

They unharnessed the horse at the 
Couillard place, and while Rosalie and 
her son were attending to their own 
affairs, the farmer and his wife offered 
to let Jeanne go over the chateau, as 
the proprietor was away and they had 
the keys. 

She went off alone, and when she 
reached the side of the chateau from 
which there was a view of the sea she 
turned round to look. Nothing had 
changed on the outside. When she 
turned the heavy lock and went inside 
the first thing she did was to go up to 
her old room, which she did not rec- 
ognize, as it had been newly papered 
and furnished. But the view from the 
window was the same, and she stood 
and gazed out at the landscape she had 
so loved. 

She then wandered all over the house, 
walking quietly all alone in this silent 
abode as though it were a cemetery. 
All her life was buried here. She went 
down to the drawing-room, which was 
dark with its closed shutters. As her 
eyes became accustomed to the dim 
light she recognized some of the old 
hangings. Two easy chairs were drawn 
up before the fire, as if some one had 
just left them, and as Jeanne stood 
there, full of old memories, she sud- 
denly seemed to see her father and 
mother sitting there, warming their feet 
at the fire. 

She started back in 


terror and 
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knocked up against the edge of the 
door, against which she leaned to sup- 
port herself, still staring at the arm- 
chairs. 

The vision had vanished. 

She remained bewildered for some 
minutes. Then she slowly recovered her 
composure and started to run away, for 
fear she might become insane. She 
chanced to look at the door against 
which she had been leaning and saw 
there ‘“‘Poulet’s ladder.” 

All the little notches were there show- 
ing the age and growth of her child. 
Here was the baron’s writing, then hers, 
a little smaller, and then Aunt Lison’s 
rather shaky characters. And she seemed 
to see her boy of long ago with his fair 
hair standing before her, leaning his lit- 
tle forehead against the door while they 
measured his height. 

And she kissed the edge of the door 
in a frenzy of affection. 

But some one was calling her outside. 
It was Rosalie’s voice: ‘Madame 
Jeanne, Madame Jeanne, they are wait- 
ing breakfast for you.” She went out in 
a dream and understood nothing of 
what they were saying to her. She ate 
what they gave her, heard them talking, 
but about what she knew not, let them 
kiss her on the cheeks and kissed them 
in return and then got into the carriage. 

When they lost sight of the chateau 
behind the tall trees she felt a wrench 
at her heart, convinced that she had 
bid a last farewell to her old home. 

When they reached Batteville and 
just as she was going into her new 
house, she saw something white under 
the door. It was a letter that the post- 
man had slipped under the door while 
she was out. She recognized Paul’s writ- 
mg and opened it, trembling with anx- 
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iety. He wrote: 


“My Dear Mortuer: I have not writ- 
ten sooner because I did not wish you 
to make a useless journey to Paris when 
it was my place to go and see you. I am 
just now in great sorrow and in great 
straits. My wife is dying after giving 
birth to a little girl three days ago, and 
I have not one sou. I do not know what 
to do with the child, whom my janitor’s 
wife is bringing up on the bottle as well 
as she can, but I fear I shall lose her. 
Could you not take charge of it? I abso- 
lutely do not know what to do, and I 
have no money to put her out to nurse. 
Answer by return mail. 

“Your son, who loves you, 
“PAUL... 


Jeanne sank into a chair and had 
scarcely strength to call Rosalie. When 
the maid came into the room they read | 
the letter over together and then re- 
mained silent for some time, face to 
face. 

At last Rosalie said: “I am going to 
fetch the little one, madame. We can- 
not leave it like that.” 

“Go, my girl,” replied Jeanne. 

Then they were silent until the maid 
said: “Put on your hat, madame, and 
we will go to Goderville to see the law- 
yer. If she is going to die, the other 
one, M. Paul must marry her for the 
little one’s sake later on.” 

Jeanne, without replying, put on her 
hat. A deep, inexpressible joy filled her 
heart, a treacherous joy that she sought 
to hide at any cost, one of those things 
of which one is ashamed, although cher- 
ishing it in one’s soul—her son’s sweet- 
heart was going to die. 

The lawyer gave the servant minute 
instructions, making her repeat them 
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several times. Then, sure that she could 
make no mistake, she said: “Do not be 
afraid. I will see to it now.” 

She set out for Paris that very night. 

Jeanne passed two days in such a 
troubled condition that she could not 
think. The third morning she received 
merely a line from Rosalie saying she 
would be back on the evening train. 
That was all. 

About three o’clock she drove in a 
neighbor’s light wagon to the station at 
Beuzeville to meet Rosalie. 

She stood on the platform, looking 
at the railroad track as it disappeared 
on the horizon. She looked at the clock. 
Ten minutes still—five minutes still— 
two minutes more. Then the hour of the 
train’s arrival, but it was not in sight. 
Presently, however, she saw a cloud of 
white smoke and gradually it drew up 
in the station. She looked anxiously and 
at last perceived Rosalie carrying a sort 
of white bundle in her arms. 

She wanted to go over toward her, 
but her knees seemed to grow weak and 
she was afraid of falling. 

But the maid had seen her and came 
forward with her usual calm manner 
and said: “How do you do, madame? 
Here I am back again, but not without 
some difficulty.” 

“Well?” faltered Jeanne. 

“Well,” answered Rosalie, “she died 


last night. They were married and here 
is the little girl.” And she held out the 
child, who could not be seen under her 
wraps. 

Jeanne took it mechanically and they 
left the station. and got into the car- 
riage. 

“M. Paul will come as soon as the 
funeral is over—to-morrow about this 
time, I believe,” resumed Rosalie. 

Jeanne murmured “Paul” and then 
was silent. 

The wagon drove along rapidly, the 
peasant clacking his tongue to urge on 
the horse. Jeanne looked straight ahead 
of her into the clear sky through which 
the swallows darted in curves. Suddenly 
she felt a gentle warmth striking 
through to her skin; it was the warmth 
of the little being who was asleep on 
her lap. 

Then she was overcome with an in- 
tense emotion, and uncovering gently 
the face of the sleeping infant, she 
raised it to her lips and kissed it pas- 
sionately. 

But Rosalie, happy though grumpy, 
stopped her: “Come, come, Madame 
Jeanne, stop that; you will make it 
GLY 

And then she added, probably in an- 
swer to her own thoughts: “Life, after 
all, is not as good or as bad as we be- 
lieve it to be.” 


THE END 
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PIERRE AND JEAN 


CHAPTER I 


SURPRISING NEWS 


“An!” exclaimed Monsieur Roland 
abruptly after a quarter of an hour’s 
silence, during which he had remained 
motionless, his eyes fixed on the water, 
occasionally raising his line very gently 
to see if he had a bite by a slight move- 
ment, feeling the line he had dropped 
down into the sea. 

Madame Roland had been dozing at 
the stern by the side of Madame Rosé- 
milly, who had been invited to join the 
party, but roused herself at her hus- 
band’s exclamation, and, turning her 
head toward him, asked: 

“Well, what is it, Géréme?” 

He replied in a tone of vexation: 

“Can’t get another bite. Since noon 
I’ve caught nothing. One ought never to 
go fishing with women; they delay one 
in starting.” 

His two sons, Pierre and Jean, who 
were sitting, one on the starboard, the 
other on the port side, each with a line 
over his forefinger, began to laugh at 
the same instant, and Jean replied: 

“Vou are not very gallant to our 
zuest, papa!” 

Monsier Roland was confused, and 
made his excuses. 

“T beg pardon, Madame Rosémilly, 
but I cannot help it. I invite ladies 
because I like their company, but as 
soon as I find myself on the water, I 
think of nothing but fish.” 
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Madame Roland was now wide 
awake, and was gazing with a softened 
air at the wide stretch of cliffs and sea. 
She murmured: 

“Still, you have had good sport.” 

Her husband shook his head in nega- 
tion, while he cast a satisfied glance at 
the basket where the fish, caught by the 
three men, were still gasping weakly 
with a low sound of sticky scales and 
quivering fins, of weak, ineffectual strug- 
gles, as they opened their mouths in the 
deadly air. 

Monsier Roland took the hamper be- 
tween his knees and tipped it till the 
silver flood of creatures reached the 
edge, in order to see those at the bot- 
tom. They gasped more perceptibly in 
their death agony, and their pungent 
odor, the wholesome smell of the sea, 
arose from the full basket. 

The old fisherman inhaled it greedily, 
as if it were the scent of roses, and 
declared: 

“By George! They are fresh, these 
fellows,’ and then continued: 

“How many have you caught, doc- 
tor?” 

The elder son, Pierre, a man of thirty, 
with black whiskers closely trimmed, 
but without mustache, replied: 

“Not many. Three or four.” 

The father turned to the younger son. 

“And you, Jean?” 
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Jean, a tall, light-haired youth, with 
a full beard, and considerably younger 
than his brother, smiled as he answered: 

“About the same as Pierre. Four or 
five.” 

They always told him the same lies, 
and delighted the old fellow beyond 
measure. 

He rolled his line round a rowlock, 
and, crossing his arms, announced: 

“Tl never again try to fish in the 
afternoon. After ten o’clock, it is all 
over. The rascals will not bite; they 
take a siesta in the sun.” 

The good man looked at the sur- 
rounding sea with the satisfied air of a 
proprietor. 

He had been a jeweler in Paris, but 
an irresistible love of sailing and fish- 
ing dragged him from his counter as 
soon as he had acquired a modest com- 
petence. He left Paris and betook him- 
self to Havre, where he bought a boat 
and became an amateur sailor. His two 
sons, Pierre and Jean, remained in 
Paris to continue their studies, and 
came occasionally, during vacation, to 
share their father’s amusements. 

The elder son, Pierre, five years older 
than Jean, on leaving college had felt 
a vocation for various professions in 
succession. He tried half a dozen, one 
after another, and, quickly disgusted 
with each, plunged at once into new 
attempts. 

Finally, medicine tempted him, and 
he set to work with such ardor that he 
received his degree as doctor after a 
brief course of study, further shortened 
by exemptions granted by the authori- 
ties. He was intelligent, changeable and 
tenacious, full of utopian and philosoph- 
ical ideas. 

Jean, as fair as Pierre was dark, as 
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calm as his brother was excitable, as 
sweet tempered as his brother was spite« 
ful, had quietly studied law, and ob- 
tained his diploma at the same time 
that Pierre graduated in medicine, 

Both were now taking a holiday with 
their family, and both had formed the 
project of establishing themselves at 
Havre, if they could succeed in doing 
so satisfactorily. 

But a vague jealousy—one of those 
dormant jealousies which grow up al- 
most invisibly between brothers or sis+ 
ters, till they mature and burst forth 
on the occasion of a marriage or of a 
piece of good luck happening to one— 
kept them on the alert in a state of 
fraternal and inoffensive hostility, They 
certainly loved each other, but they 
spied on each other. Pierre, who was 
five years old when Jean was born, 
regarded, with the dislike of a spoiled 
little animal, this other little animal, 
which suddenly appeared in the arms 
of his father and mother, and was so 
caressed and beloved by them, 

Jean had been from childhood a 
model of gentleness, goodness, and even 
temper; and Pierre gradually became 
wearied of hearing the continual praise 
of his big brother, for to him his gentle- 
ness seemed effeminacy, his goodness, 
foolishness and his kindness, blindness, 
His parents, good, easy people, who 
dreamed of their sons occupying honor- 
able commonplace positions, reproached 
him with his fickleness, his enthusiasms, 
his abortive attempts, all his ineffective 
impulses toward larger ideas and the 
ornamental arts, 

After he attained manhood, they no 
longer said to him, “Look at Jean, and 
follow his example,” but whenever he 
heard, “Jean did this, Jean did that,” 
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he understood clearly this hidden allu- 
sion, and the meaning of the words. 

Their mother, a good housewife, 
rather sentimental, was continually ap- 
peasing the little rivalries that sprang 
up every day between her two big sons, 
over little matters of everyday life. At 
this moment her peace of mind was dis- 
turbed by a trifling event which she 
feared might lead to a complication. 
During the winter, while her sons were 
completing their special studies, she 
made the acquaintance of a neighbor, 
Madame Rosémilly, widow of a ship 
captain who had died at sea two years 
before. She was quite young, only 
twenty-three, a capable woman, who 
knew life by instinct like a wild animal, 
as if she had seen, experienced, com- 
prehended and weighed all possible 
events, of which she formed an esti- 
mate in a sound, narrow and benevolent 
spirit. She had fallen into the habit of 
coming over in the evening with her 
embroidery to chat with her neighbors, 
who always offered her a cup of tea. 

Monsieur Roland, whose craze for a 
sailor’s life was taking a greater hold of 
him, inquired about the deceased cap- 
tain from their new friend, and she 
spoke of him, of his voyages, his old 
yarns, without embarrassment, like a 
sensible woman resigned to her loss, 
who loves life and respects death. 

The sons, on their return home, find- 
ing this pretty widow installed in the 
house, at once began to pay her atten- 
tion, less through a desire to please her 
than from a longing to supplant each 
other. 

Their mother, with her practical com- 
mon sense, hoped that one of them 
would be successful, for the young 
widow was rich, but she did not wish 


the other brother to feel hurt. 

Madame Rosémilly was a _ blonde, 
with blue eyes, a crown of fluffy hair 
that fluttered in the slightest breeze, 
and a little bold, defiant air which was 
not in keeping with her sensible dis- 
position. 

She seemed already to prefer Jean, 
attracted to him by a similarity of char- 
acter. This preference, however, was 
only shown by an almost imperceptible 
difference in voice and look, and by the 
fact that she sometimes took his ad- 
vice. 

She seemed to divine that Jean’s 
opinion would agree with hers, while 
that of Pierre would as surely be dif- 
ferent. When she spoke about the doc- 
tor’s ideas in politics, art, philosophy or 
morals, she would occasionally say 
“Your nonsense.”’ Then he would look 
at her with the cold stare of a magis- 
trate who is preparing an indictment 
against all women, poor creatures. 

Before the return of his sons, Mon- 
sieur Roland had never invited her to 
go out fishing; nor, indeed, did he ever 
take his wife with him, for he liked to 
set out at daybreak with Captain Beau- 
sire, an old skipper whom he had met 
on the quay at high tide, and who had 
become an intimate friend, and the old 
sailor, Papagris, commonly called Jean 
Bart, who was the boatkeeper. 

One evening in the preceding week, 
Madame Rosémilly, who had dined with 
them, observed, “‘Fishing must be amus- 
ing, is it not?” and the retired jeweler, 
flattered in his ruling passion, and pos- 
sessed with a desire to make converts, 
exclaimed: 

“Will you come with us?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Next Tuesday?” 
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“Yes, next Tuesday.” 

“Have you the courage to start at 
five in the morning?” 

“Oh, no, certainly not!” she cried in 
astonishment. 

He was disappointed and chilled and 
began to doubt her earnestness. Never- 
theless, he asked: 

“At what hour can you start?” 

“Well—at nine!” 

“Not before?” 

“No, not before. Even that is too 
early!” : 

Monsieur Roland hesitated. They 
would certainly not catch anything, for 
when the sun is bright the fish do not 
bite; but the two brothers were zealous 
in making all the arrangements and 
settling everything at once. 

On the following Tuesday the Peari 
cast anchor beneath the white rocks cf 
the cape of La Héve; they fished with 
success till noon, then rested, and fished 
again without catching anything, and 
Roland, discovering somewhat late in 
the day that Madame Rosémilly really 
cared for nothing but the sail, and, see- 
ing that there was no sign of a nibble 
at his lines, uttered, in an access of 
unreasoning impatience, an _ energetic 
“Bah!” which was addressed as much 
to the uninterested widow as to the fish 
that would not be caught. 

He was at present engaged in gazing 
on the captured fish, with the trembling 
joy of a miser; then he looked at the 
sky and remarked that the sun was sink- 
ing. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “shall we go 
back toward shore?” 

The sons both drew in their lines, 
reeled them, cleaned their hooks, and 
stuck them into their corks, and then 
waited. 


Monsieur Roland stood up to look at 
the horizon in seafaring style. 

“No more wind,” he said; “we must 
row, my lads.” 

Then, with his arm pointing to the 
north, he added: 

“Look, there’s the 
packet.” 

The smooth sea lay stretched out like 
a piece of blue cloth, boundless, gleam- 
ing with reflections of gold and fire, and 
away in the direction indicated a black- 
ish cloud ascended against the resy sky. 
Below it was seen the ship, which at 
such a distance seemed quite small. 
Southward were numerous other clouds 
of smoke, all approaching the pier of 
Havre, the white line of which, with its 
tall, erect lighthouse at the end, was 
scarcely visible. 

Roland asked: 

“Isn’t the Normandie due to-day?” 

Jean replied: 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Give me my glass. I believe she is 
down there.” 

He pulled out the brass tube, adjusted 
the instrument to his eye, and then, 
delighted at seeing her, exclaimed: 

“Yes, yes, it is the Normandie; I 
recognize her two smokestacks! Will 
you have a look, Madame Rosémilly?” 

She took the glass and turned it to- 
ward the distant American steamer, 
doubtless without bringing it into the 
field, for she could distinguish nothing 
but some blue with a circle of color, a 
round rainbow, and then strange ob- 
jects, like a kind of eclipses, which 
made her feel quite sick. 

She returned the glass with the 
words: 

“I never could use that instrument, 
and it always provoked my husband, for 
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he would remain for hours at the win- 
dow watching the ships pass.” 

Monsieur Roland was vexed as he 
replied: 

“Tt must be the fault of your eyes, 
for my glass is a very good one.” 

Then he offered it to his wife. 

“Will you take a look?” 

“No, thank you; I know beforehand 
that I could not see.” 

Madame Roland, a woman of forty- 
eight, who did not show her age, seemed 
to enjoy, more than the rest, the sail 
and the close of the day. 

Her chestnut hair had just com- 
menced to whiten. She had a calm, 
thoughtful air—a happy, kindly air 
pleasant to see. According to a remark 
of her son Pierre, she knew the price 
of money, which did not prevent her 
from enjoying the charm of revery. She 
loved to read romances and poetry, not 
for their value as works of art, but for 
the tender and melancholy dreaminess 
they awoke in her. A verse, often com- 
monplace, often bad, set the little chord 
in vibration, as she would say, and gave 
her the feeling of a mysterious desire 
almost realized. She felt a pleasure in 
these light emotions that somewhat trou- 
bled her soul, which was as well kept 
as an account book. 

Since her arrival at Havre she had 
become visibly stouter and this made 
her once slender and supple figure rather 
heavy. 

This excursion on the water had 
charmed her. Her husband, without be- 
ing ill-natured, bullied her just as des- 
pots in an office bully underlings, with- 
out anger or dislike, and with whom a 
command is like an oath. In the pres- 
ence of strangers he restrained himself, 
but in his family he was not so careful, 
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and assumed terrible airs, although he 
was afraid of everybody. She, in her 
dislike of noise, scenes and useless ex- 
planations, always yielded and never 
asked for anything; she had not dared 
even ask, for a long time back, to join 
in a sail. It was with joy, then, that she 
seized this occasion, and tasted this rare 
and novel pleasure. 

From the time they left the shore, 
she gave herself up utterly, body and 
soul, to the enjoyment of gently glid- 
ing over the water. She did not think, 
she did not dwell on memories or 
hopes; it seemed to her that her heart, 
like her body, was floating over some- 
thing soft, fluid, delicious, which lulled 
her into apathy. 

When the father gave the order, 
“Come, get to your oars,” she smiled 
as she saw her two big sons take off 
their jackets and roll up their shirt- 
sleeves. 

Pierre, who was nearest the two 
ladies, took the starboard oar, Jean that 
on the larboard side, and they waited 
till the master cried, “Oars all!” for he 
stickled about having these manoeuvres 
executed according to rule. 

Then, at one dash, they dipped their 
oars, and swung back with all their 
force, and tried to rival each other in 
the vigor of their strokes. They had 
set out quietly, with sails set, but the 
breeze had fallen, and the masculine 
pride of the two brothers was at once 
aroused at the prospect of measuring 
their strength against each other. 

Whenever they went fishing with their 
father alone, they rowed without the 
rudder, for Roland prepared the lines 
while watching the course of the boat, 
which he guided by a word or gesture. 
“Easy, Jean.” “Now, Pierre, pull,’ or 
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perhaps he would say, “Come, one, 
now two, more elbow grease.”’ Then the 
lazy one pulled stronger, and the other 
took it more easily, till the boat re- 
sumed a straight course. 

To-day they wanted to show their 
muscle. Pierre’s arms were hairy, rather 
thin but nervous; those of Jean, plump 
and white, rather pink, with a mass of 
muscles that played beneath the skin. 

Pierre had the advantage at first. 
With teeth set, brow wrinkled, legs 
stretched, hands clenching the oar, he 
made it bend at every stroke, and the 
Pearl would swerve aside. Monsieur Ro- 
land, sitting in the bow to leave the 
stern to the ladies, roared out, “Easy, 
number one; pull, number two.” Then 
number ome pulled harder, and two 
could not reply to his disorderly stroke. 

At length the captain gave the word 
“Stop.” The two oars rose together, and 
Jean, by his father’s orders, pulled a 
few strokes alone. But from that mo- 
ment he had the advantage; he grew 
animated and heated, while Pierre, out 
of breath and exhausted by his rash ef- 
forts, grew weak. Four times Monsieur 
Roland made them stop in order to give 
the elder time to recover his wind, and 
to get the boat on her course. The 
doctor, his forehead covered with per- 
spiration, his cheeks pale and vexed and 
humiliated, stammered out: 

“T do not know what ails me. I have 
a spasm at the heart. I started in very 
well, but that has strained my arm.” 

Jean asked, ‘““Would you tike me to 
take both oars?” 

“No, thanks. It will soon pass.” 

Madame Roland, in a tone of annoy- 
ance, said: 

“Now, Pierre, what is the sense of 
putting yourself into such a condition? 
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You are not a baby now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and re- 
sumed his rowing. 

Madame Rosémilly pretended not to 
see, notice, or hear anything. Her little 
blonde head, at every movement of the 
boat, gave a pretty little toss backward, 
which shook the soft hair on her tem- 
ples. ; 

But Monsieur Roland cried, “Hallo, 
there’s the Prince Albert overtaking us!” 
They all looked. Long, low, with its 
two smokestacks sloping astern, and its 
two yellow paddle boxes like round 
cheeks, the Southampton packet came 
on at full speed, her deck covered with 
passengers and open parasols; her swift, 
noisy paddlewheels struck the water, 
making it foam, and giving her an air 
of haste, as of a special courier; while 
her upright bows cut the sea into two 
swelling waves, which glided, thin and 
transparent, along her sides. 

When she was quite near the Pearl, 
Monsieur Roland lifted his hat, the two 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and 
the greeting was answered by half a 
dozen parasols waved from the steamer 
as she passed on, leaving a few slow 
waves behind her, on the tranquil and 
gleaming surface of the sea. 

Other steamers came into view, has- 
tening from all points of the compass 
to the short white dock, which swal- 
lowed them up, one after the other. 
Fishing boats and large sailing vessels, 
with their slender masts gliding against 
the sky, in tow of almost invisible tugs, 
all approached, slowly or swiftly, that 
devouring ogre, which at intervals 
seemed gorged to satiety, and would 
vomit forth to sea another fleet of 
steamers, brigs, schooners, and three- 
masters, with their network of masts 
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and spars. The steamers sped on, right 
or left, over the smooth bosom of the 
ocean, while the sailing ships, cast off 
by the tugs that had hauled them out, 
remained motionless, spreading from 
topmast to foremast their white or 
brown canvas, which seemed red in the 
setting sun. 

Madame Roland, her eyes half closed, 
murmured: 

“How beautiful the sea is!” 

Madame Rosémilly replied, with a 
prolonged sigh, which, however, had no 
sadness in it: 

“Ves, but it does plenty of mischief 
sometimes.” 

Roland exclaimed: 

“There’s the Normandie going into 
port. Is she not huge?” 

Then he told all about the opposite 
coast yonder on the other side of the 
mouth of the Seine—which was twenty 
kilometres wide, that mouth, he said. 
He pointed out Villerville, Trouville, 
Houlgate, Luc, Arromanches, the river 
of. Caen, and the rocks of Calvados, 
which render navigation dangerous as 
far as Cherbourg. Then he discussed the 
sandbanks of the Seine, which shift 
at every tide, and mislead even the 
pilots of Quilleboeuf if they do not ex- 
amine the channel every day. He bade 
them remark that Havre separated 
Upper and Lower Normandy. In Lower 
Normandy the flat coast, consisting of 
pasture lands, meadows and _ fields, 
slopes down to the water’s edge. The 
coast of Upper Normandy, on the other 
hand, descends by steep, precipitous 
cliffs full of clefts and indentations to 
the sea, forming an immense white wall 
as far as Dunkirk, every cleft contain- 
ing a village or a port—Etretat, 
Fécamp, Saint Valery, Tréport, Dieppe 
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and so on. 

The two ladies, who were in a state 
of apathetic comfort, were not listen- 
ing; they did not speak, for they were 
somewhat overpowered by the vast ex- 
panse of air and water, and by the calm 
magnificence of the sunset. Roland, 
alone, never stopped talking; he was 
one of those whom nothing affects. 
Women, more nervous, sometimes feel 
that the sound of a useless voice is as 
irritating as an impertinence. 

Pierre and Jean, now pacified, rowed 
on slowly, and the Pearl advanced to 
the harbor, looking diminutive by the 
side of the large ships. 

When she touched the quay, the 
sailor, Papagris, who was waiting for 
them, assisted the ladies to land, and 
the party entered the town. A numerous, 
quiet crowd, the crowd that goes to 
the pier every day at high water, was 
also returning townward. 

Mesdames Roland and Rosémilly led 
the way, followed by the three men. 
As they went up the Rue de Paris, they 
paused occasionally before a milliner’s 
or goldsmith’s shop to look at a hat 
or a trinket, and, after an exchange of 
ideas, resumed their walk. 

Before the Place de la Bourse, 
Roland, as he did every day, looked at 
the merchants’ dock, which was filled 
with ships and led into other docks, 
where the large hulls, with their sides 
touching, lay four or five deep. The 
countless masts along the many miles 
extent of quays, the masts with their 
yards, their vanes, and their ropes, gave 
to this opening in the middle of the 
town the aspect of a great dead forest. 
Above this leafless wood the gulls were 
circling, watching for all the refuse cast 
in the water, and dropping on it like a 
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falling stone. A ship boy, who was fix- 
ing a pulley at one end of the yards, 
looked as if he had climbed up to get 
a bird’s nest. 

“Will you take dinner with us, to 
finish the day together?” said Madame 
Roland to Madame Rosémilly. 

“Ves, with pleasure. I accept infer- 
mally. It would be melancholy to go 
home alone this evening.” 

Pierre, who had heard the remark, 
and whom the indifference of the young 
widow began to annoy, muttered, 
“Humph! the widow is putting on airs 
now.” For some days he had called her 
the “widow.” The word meant nothing, 
but the tone in which it was uttered 
seemed to him ill-natured and slighting. 

The three men did not say another 
word until they reached their home. It 
was a narrow, two-story house, in the 
Rue Belle-Normande. The servant, 
Josephine, a country girl of about nine- 
teen, at low wages, in whom the startled, 
animal look of the peasantry was ex- 
aggerated, opened the door, closed it 
after them, and followed her master to 
the reception room on the first floor. 
Then she said: 

“A gentleman has been here three 
times.” 

Monsieur Roland, who never spoke 
to her without shouting and cursing, 
cried: 

“Who is it that’s been here? con- 
found it!” 

She was not disturbed at any time 
by these outbursts of her master, and 
continued: 

“A gentleman from the notary.” 

“What notary?” 

“Well, Monsieur Canu.” 

“And what did the gentleman say?” 

“That Monsieur Canu would come 
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himself this evening.” 

Monsieur Lecanu was the notary, and, 
to some extent, the friend of Roland, 
whose business he transacted. For him 
to announce a visit in the evening 
argued some -urgent and important 
affair. The Rolands all looked at each 
other; as worried at this news, as peo- 
ple of small means always are at the 
intervention of a lawyer, who awakens 
in their minds a host of ideas about 
contracts, legacies, lawsuits and other 
things agreeable or disagreeable. After 
some seconds, Roland murmured: 

“What can this mean?” 

Madame Rosémilly began to laugh. 

“Why, it is a legacy, I’m sure. I 
bring good luck.” 

They were not, however, expecting 
the death of any one who was likely 
to leave them anything. 

Madame Roland, blessed with an ex- 
cellent memory for pedigrees, at once 
began to recall to mind all the mar- 
riages on her own and her husband’s 
side, and to trace out the connections 
and the various branches of cousins. 

She asked, before even taking off her 
hat: 

“Tell me, father” (she called her 
husband “father” at home, and some- 
times “Monsieur Ro:and” before stran- 
gers), “tell me, father, do you remem- 
ber whom Joseph Lebru married when 
he took a second wife?” 

“Yes, a little Dumenil, daughter of a 
paper manufacturer.” 

“Has he any children?” 

“Four or five, at the least, I believe.” 

“No; there is nothing from that 
quarter.” 

She was becoming eager in this in- 
quiry, and clung to this prospect of a 
little competence falling to them from 
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the sky. But Pierre, who loved his 
mother dearly, who knew her to be 
somewhat of a dreamer, and feared if 
her illusions were shattered, and the 
news, instead of being good, should turn 
out bad, that she would be annoyed and 
saddened, checked her by saying: 

“Do not indulge in romance, mamma; 
there are no: more rich American uncles. 
For my part, I should sooner believe 
that it is about a marriage for Jean.” 

All were surprised at the idea, and 
Jean was somewhat annoyed that his 
brother should have spoken of such a 
thing before Madame Rosémilly. 

“Why for me rather than for you? 
Your supposition is open to question. 
You are the oldest; you would be the 
first to be thought of. And then, as for 
me, I do not want to marry.” 

Pierre giggled. 

“You must be in love, then?” 

The other, annoyed, replied: 

“Must one be in love to say that one 
does not want to marry yet?” 

“Good. The ‘yet’ explains all. You 
are waiting.” 

“Let us grant that I am waiting, if 
you like.” 

M. Roland, who had listened and 
reflected, all at once found the most 
probable solution. 

“By Jove! we are all stupid to rack 
our brains thus. Monsieur Lecanu is a 
friend of ours. He knows that Pierre 
is looking for a doctor’s office, and Jean 
for a lawyer’s office: he has found how 
to place one of you.” 

This was so simple and probable that 
everybody agreed. ; 

“Dinner is ready,” said the maid. All 
went to their rooms to wash their hands 
before sitting down to table. 

Ten minutes later they were seated 
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in the little dining-room on the ground 
floor. 

They did not talk much at first, but 
after a few minutes Roland once more 
expressed his surprise at the visit of 
the notary. 

“Tn brief, why did he not write? Why 
did he send his clerk three times? Why 
is he coming himself?” 

Pierre thought this quite natural. 

“He wants an immediate answer, and 
perhaps he has to communicate some 
confidential matter, which one does not 
care to put in writing.” 

They remained, however, preoccu- 
pied, and somewhat out of sorts at 
having invited Madame Rosémilly to 
dinner, for it would prevent them from 
freely discussing the matter and form- 
ing their plans. 

They had just ascended to the draw- 
ing-room when the notary was an- 
nounced. 

Roland rushed to meet him. 

“Good-day, my dear maitre.” 

He used the word maitre, which is a 
title given to lawyers in France. 

Madame Rosémilly rose. 

“T am going home. I am very tired.” 

They feebly attempted to detain her, 
but she did not consent, and went off 
alone, without any of the three gentle- 
men escorting her as usual. 

Madame Roland was very attentive 
to the newcomer. 

“A cup of coffee, Monsieur Lecanu?” 

“No, thanks. I have just risen from 
table.” 

“A cup of tea, then?” 

“T will not say no, but a little later. 
We must first talk business.” 

In the profound silence which fol- 
lowed these words nothing but the 
rhythmical ticking of the clock was 
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heard, and the noise from the lower 
story of the dishes being washed by 
the girl, who was too stupid to even 
listen at keyholes. 

The lawyer began. 

“Did you know at Paris a certain 
Monsieur Maréchal—Léon Maréchal?” 

M. and Madame Roland uttered the 
same exclamation, “Of course I did.” 

“He was one of your friends?” 

Roland declared: 

“Our best, sir; but a rabid Parisian. 
He never was away from the boule- 
vard. He was head clerk in the treas- 
urer’s office. I never saw him after I 
left the capital. Then we ceased to write 
to each other. You know when one lives 
far apart: ” 

The lawyer continued gravely: 

“Monsieur Maréchal is dead.” 

Husband and wife made the same 
little gesture of sorrowful surprise, real 
or feigned, with which such news is 
received. 

M. Lecanu continued: 

““My colleague in Paris has just com- 
municated to me the chief clause in 
his will, making your son, Monsieur 
Jean Roland, his sole legatee.” 

So great was their astonishment that 
no one had a word to say. 

Madame Roland was the first to 
master her emotion, and stammered 
out: 

“Mon Dieu! Poor Léon—our friend. 
Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! Dead!” 

Tears glistened in her eyes, those 
silent tears of women that spring from 
the soul and overflow the cheek, and 
seem so mournful because they are so 
limpid. 

Roland, however, thought less of the 
sadness of the loss than of the hope it 
held out. Still he dared not immediately 
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ask about the clauses of the will, or the 
amount of the fortune; but in order to 
approach to the interesting question in- 
directly, he asked: 

“What was the 
Maréchal’s death?” 

M. Lecanu was completely ignorant. 

“I only know,” he said, “that, dying 
without direct heirs, he leaves all his 
fortune, twenty thousand francs per an- 
num placed out at three per cent. in- 
terest, to your second son, whom he 
saw born and grow up, and whom he 
deemed deserving of this legacy. Should 
Monsieur Jean refuse to accept the 
legacy, the property will go to the 
orphan asylum.” 

“That’s a noble idea. If I had had 
no children I certainly would not have 
forgotten him, either—my dear friend.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

“JT was very much gratified,” he said, 
“at being able to announce the matter 
personally. It is always a pleasure to 
bring people good news.” 

He did not give a thought to the 
fact that this good news was the death 
of a friend, of the best friend of M. 
Roland, who himself had suddenly for- 
gotten the intimacy which he had just 
proclaimed with such conviction. 

Madame Roland and her sons alone 
preserved a sorrowful countenance. She 
continued to weep quietly, and to wipe 
her eyes with her handkerchief, which 
she then placed to her lips to check her 
heavy sighs. 

The doctor, in low tones, observed: 

“He was a good fellow, very kindly 
disposed. He often asked us to dinner, 
my brother and me.” 

Jean, his large eyes open and spar- 
kling, with a gesture habitual to him, 
clasped his beautiful beard in his right 
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hand, and slid it through his fingers. 

He opened his lips twice to utter 
some suitable phrase, but could think 
of nothing, and finally said: 

“He was very fond of me indeed, and 
always kissed me when I went to see 
him.” 

But the father’s thoughts were gal- 
loping, galloping round about the legacy, 
just announced, and already acquired, 
' round this money hidden behind the 
door, which would come in at once, 
to-morrow, as soon as the words “I 
accept” were uttered. 

He asked: 

“There is no possible difficulty? no 
suit? no contest?” 

M. Lecanu was quite at his ease. 

“My colleague in Paris describes the 
situation as absolutely uncomplicated. 
We only want Monsieur Jean ‘to 
accept.” 

“Good, then; and the fortune is quite 
clear?” 

“Quite clear.” 

“All formalities 
through?” 

NN led 

Suddenly the old jeweler felt a touch 
of shame—a vague, instinctive, transi- 
tory shame—at his haste in reassuring 
himself, and continued: 

“Vou understand, of course, that if 
I ask you all these things at once, it is 
to spare my son annoyances which he 
might not foresee. Sometimes there are 
debts, embarrassments, how can I tell? 
And one finds one’s self entangled in a 
labyrinth of complications. In fact, al- 
though I am not the legatee, I think 
of the little one before all.” 

In the home circle Jean was always 
called “the little one,” although he was 
much taller than Pierre. 


have been gone 
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Madame Roland suddenly seemed to 
come out of a dream, to recall some- 
thing far away, almost forgotten, which 
she had heard at some time and was 
not sure of, and she stammered out: 

“Did you not say that our poor friend 
Maréchal had left his fortune to my 
little Jean?” 

“Ves, madame.” 

She replied simply: 

“Tt gives me great pleasure, for it 
proves that he loved us.” 

Roland rose. 

“Do you wish, dear sir, that my son 
should sign at once the deed of accepta- 
tion?” 

“No—no, Monsieur Roland. To-mor- 
row—to-morrow, at my office at two 
o’clock, if that suits you.” 

“Ves—yes; certainly.” 

Then Madame Roland, who had also 
risen, and was smiling after her tears 
took two steps toward the lawyer, lai¢, 
her hand on the back of his armchair 
and, gazing on him with the tender 
look of a grateful mother, asked: 

“That cup of tea, Monsieur Lecanu?” 

“T will take it now, gladly, madame, 
with pleasure.” 

The servant was called, and brought 
in first those dry crackers in tin boxes 
—those tasteless, hard English biscuits 
that seemed made for parrots’ beaks, 
then went for some colored napkins, 
folded in little squares—those tea nap- 
kins which are never washed in thrifty 
families. She came in a third time with 
the sugar bowl and the cups; then she 
went out to boil the water. 

The company waited. 

No one could speak; they all had too 
much to think of and nothing to say. 
Madame Roland alone made some com- 
monplace remarks. She told about the 
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fishing party, and praised the Pearl and 
Madame Rosémilly. 

“Charming, charming woman!” re- 
peated the lawyer. 

Roland, leaning his back against the 
marble chimneypiece as in winter when 
the fire is burning, his hands in his 
pockets, his lips puckered up as if to 
whistle, could not keep still, as he was 
tortured with an imperious desire to 
give vent to his joy. 

The two brothers, in similar arm- 
chairs, their legs crossed in the same 
fashion, sat at right and left of the 
central round table, looking straight be- 
fore them in similar attitudes, but with 
different expressions. 

The tea appeared at last. The lawyer 
took, sugared and drank his tea, after 
crumbling into it a little cracker too 
hard to bite. Then he rose, shook hands, 
and left. 

“The arrangement is, then,” repeated 
Roland, “to-morrow at your office, two 
o'clock.” 

“That is 
o'clock.” 

Jean had not said a word. 

After the departure of the lawyer 
there was again silence, till Roland, 
Senior, clapped his two hands on the 
two shoulders of his younger son, ex- 
claiming: 

“Well, you deuced lucky dog, why 
don’t you embrace me?” 

Jean smiled and kissed his father, 
saying: 

“That did not 
able.” 

But the father could not restrain 
himself for joy. He walked about, 
thrummed on the furniture with his 
clumsy fingers, pirouetted on his heels, 
and repeated: 


right; to-morrow, two 


seem  indispens- 
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“What luck! what luck! Here’s luck 
indeed!” 

Pierre asked: 

“You knew Maréchal well, then, at 
one time?” 

His father replied: 

“By Jove! he passed all his evenings 
at our house. Don’t you remember that 
he went to the college to fetch you on 
holidays and often took you back again 
after dinner? Why, the very day Jean 
was born, it was he who went to get 
the doctor! He had breakfasted with 
us when your mother felt ill. We knew 
at once what was the matter, and off 
he went at a run. In his hurry he took 
my hat instead of his own. I remember 
that, because we laughed a good deal 
about it afterward. It is even likely he 
remembered this circumstance when he 
was dying, and, as he had no heir, said 
to himself: ‘I contributed my assist- 
ance when the little fellow was born, 
and now I'll leave him my fortune.’ ” 

Madame Roland, buried in a deep 
easy-chair, seemed lost in memories. 
She murmured as if she were thinking 
aloud: 

“Ah! he was a noble friend, devoted, 
faithful; a rare man, as times are now.” 

Jean rose. “I am going to take a little 
walk,” he said. 

His father was surprised and wished 
to detain him, for they had to talk, to 
make plans, to form resolutions. But 
the young man was obstinate, alleging 
an appointment. Besides, there would 
be plenty of time to come to an under- 
standing before the legacy came into 
his possession. 

But Jean was obstinate, pretending 
he had an appointment. He went away, 
for he longed to be alone, in order to 
reflect. Pierre, in his turn, said he was 
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going out, and some minutes later fol- 
lowed his brother. 

When Roland was alone with his wife 
he took her in his arms, kissed her half 
a score of times on each cheek, and, in 
reply to a reproach she often had made 
to him, said: 

“You see, my darling, that it would 
have been no good for me to stay 
longer in Paris, and work myself to 
death for the children, in place of com- 
ing here to recover my health, since a 
fortune has dropped to us out of the 
clouds.” 

She became very serious. 

“Tt falls from the clouds for Jean,” 
she said; “but Pierre?” 

“Pierre! why, he’s a doctor, he will 
make—money—and then his brother 
will do something for him.” 

“No. He would not take anything. 
Besides, the legacy is for Jean, nobody 
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but Jean. Pierre, you see, finds himself 
at great disadvantage.” : 

Poor Roland seemed perplexed. 

“Then, we will leave him the most 
in our will.” 

“No. That would not be just, either,” 
she cried out. 

“Ah, pshaw! What then? What do 
you want me to do? You are always 
looking out for something unpleasant. 
You spoil all my enjoyment. I’m off 
to bed. Good-night. All the same, it is a 
stroke of good luck, right down good 
luck!” 

He went his way, enchanted in spite 
of everything, and without a word of 
regret for the friend who died so gener- 
ously. 

Madame Roland returned again to 
dream beside the lamp which was now 
smoking. 


CHAPTER II 


PIERRE IS PUZZLED 


As soon as he was out of doors, 
Pierre turned his steps toward the Rue 
de Paris, Havre’s principal thorough- 
fare—well-lighted, animated and noisy. 
The rather fresh breeze coming from 
the sea played about his face, while 
he walked slowly, his cane under his 
arm, and his hands behind his back. 

Somehow he felt ill at ease—dull, 
disappointed, like one who has heard 
bad news. This unpleasant impression 
had not been formulated into thought, 
and had he been suddenly called upon 
he would have been puzzled to have 


told the cause of this heaviness of 
spirit, this torpor of body. He was out 
of sorts—suffering from an uneasy feel- 
ing he could not explain. He had within 
him somewhere a sensitive spot, a 
scarcely perceptible moral wound that 
he could not place his finger upon, but 
which, nevertheless, annoyed, fatigued, 
saddened and irritated him; an un- 
named and trifling trouble, a mere fore- 
boding of sorrow. 

Arrived at the Place du Théatre, he 
felt attracted by the lights of the Café 
Tortoni, and slowly sauntered up to the 
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illuminated fagade; but just as he was 
about entering, he reflected that he 
might encounter friends and acquaint- 
ances—people with whom he would be 
compelled to converse-—and a sudden 
repugnance for this commonplace good- 
fellowship of demi-tasses and petits 
verres took possession of him. Then, re- 
tracing his steps, he again followed the 
main thoroughfare in the direction of 
the harbor. ‘ 

He asked himself, ‘Where shall I 
go?” seeking some new place that would 
be agreeable to him in his present frame 
of mind. He did not find any, for he 
felt annoyed at being alone, and still 
did not wish to meet any one. 

On reaching the principal quay he 
hesitated a moment and then turned 
toward the pier: he had decided in 
favor of solitude. 

As he passed near a bench on the 
breakwater, he stopped and sat down, 
tired of walking and disgusted with his 
proposed promenade. 

Again he asked himself, ‘““What is the 
matter with me this evening?” and set 
to work to recollect what disappoint- 
ment he had met with, much as one 
interrogates a patient to determine the 
cause of his fever. 

He was at once excitable and thought- 
ful—at one moment in a quandary, the 
next in full possession of his logical 
powers, approving or blaming his im- 
pulsive actions; but, in the end, his 
original nature always gained the upper 
hand—the man of feeling dominating 
the man of intellect. 

He now sought to discover the reason 
of his temporary weakness; of the 
necessity he felt to keep moving without 
any object in view; of the desire to 
meet some one who would disagree with 
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him at the same time that he had a 
disinclination for the society of those 
he might see, and a distaste for what 
they might say to him. 

At last he put this question to him- 
self: 

“Could it be Jean’s inheritance?” 

“Ves, that might, after all, have been 
the cause of his discomfort. When the 
lawyer had brought the news, he had 
felt his heart beat a little faster than 
usual. We are certainly not always mas- 
ters of ourselves, but are subject to 
spontaneous and persistent emotions 
against which we struggle in vain. 

He reflected deeply on this physio- 
logical problem—the impression pro- 
duced by an event on the psychic in- 
dividuality, and creating within one a 
current of ideas and sensations, joyful 
or painful, the opposite of what the 
Thinking Being desires, demands or con- 
siders good and wholesome—the Think- 
ing Being, which is its superior through 
the cultivation of the intellect. 

He tried to picture to himself the 
state of mind of a son who inherits a 
large fortune, and who is about to test 
many longed-for pleasures, hitherto. for- 
bidden by a father’s avarice—a father 


whom he nevertheless loved and pitied. 


He rose and walked toward the end 
of the pier. He already felt better, glad 
to have understood—to have surprised 
himself, as it were, and unveiled the 
other personality that is within us. 

“So I was jealous of Jean,” he 
thought; “certainly a rather unworthy 
sentiment. I am sure of it now, for the 
first thought that came into my head 
related to his marriage with Madame 
Rosémilly. I don’t fancy that sensible 
little goose, who seems made to disgust 
one with sound sense and goodness. 
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Thus it is uncalled-for envy—its very 
essence—that which is because it is! 
I must beware of it.” 

He had reached the signal-mast that 
indicates the depth of water in the 
harbor, and lit a match in order to read 
the list of ships that had been signaled 
outside and were waiting to come in 
with the next tide. Steamers were ex- 
pected from Brazil, La Plata, Chili and 
Japan, besides two Danish brigs, a 
Norwegian schooner, and a Turkish 
steamer. This latter announcement sur- 
prised Pierre as much as if he had read 
of a Swiss steamer, and caused him to 
conjure up the vision of a large vessel 
swarming with men in turbans, who 
sprang up the rigging in wide trousers. 

“But how stupid of me,” he thought; 
“the Turks are a seafaring people.” 

A few steps farther on he stopped to 
look at the bay. On his right, above 
Sainte Adresse, the two electric light- 
houses of Cape de la Héve, like a mon- 
strous twin Cyclops, darting across the 
water their continued powerful glances. 
The two parallel rays of light resembling 
the giant tails of two comets reached 
in a straight line of limitless length from 
the summit of the hill to the edge of 
the horizon. On the two piers, two 
other lights—the children of these 
Colossi—marked the entrance to the 
harbor; while yonder, across the Seine, 
could be seen still others, some steady 
and others intermittent, with brilliant 
flashes and dark eclipses, opening and 
closing like eyes—the eyes of harbors, 
yellow, red, green, watching over the 
dark sea covered with ships; living eyes 
of the hospitable shore, saying by the 
simple mechanical movement of their 
lids: 

“Tt is I; I am Trouville; I am Hon- 
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fleur; I am the river of Pont Audemer.”’ 

And overlooking all the others, so 
high up and so far off that it could 
easily be mistaken for a planet, the 
aerial lighthouse of Etouville, lighting 
the way to Rouen across the sandbanks 
at the mouth of the great river. 

Then on the deep, boundless sea, 
darker than the heavens, here and there 
stars seemed visible. They trembled in 
the nocturnal mist—small, near, and 
distant, and also white, red, or green; 
generally they were motionless, but 
some seemed to move. They were the 
lights on vessels at anchor that were 
waiting for the rising tide, or on those 
still in motion that were seeking an 
anchorage. 

Just then the moon rose behind the 
town. It, too, looked like some huge, 
celestial beacon, placed in the heavens 
to guide the immeasurable flotilla of 
stars. 

Pierre said, half aloud: 

“And yet we allow ourselves to be 
annoyed by trifles.” 

Suddenly, quite close to him, a 
shadow—a_ great, fantastic shadow 
glided into the wide, black opening be- 
tween the two piers. Leaning over the 
granite parapet, he saw a fishing boat 
coming in without hum of voices, sounds 
of waves, or splashing of oars, gently 
gliding along, its tall brown sail filled 
with the breeze from the ocean. 

“Tf one could live on that boat,” he 
thought, “perhaps one’s mind might be 
calm.” 

Then, advancing a few steps farther, 
he saw a man seated at the end of the 
mole. 

Was he a dreamer, a lover, a sage, a 
happy man, or an unhappy one? Which 
was he? He came nearer, curious to 
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see the face of this solitary watcher. 
In a second he recognized his brother. 

“What! Is it you, Jean?” 

“What! Pierre? What are you doing 
here?” 

“Getting a breath of fresh air. And 
your” 

Jean began to laugh. 

“T am following your example.” 

And Pierre sat down by the side of 
his brother. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” 

“Ves,”’ 

From the tone of his voice Pierre 
understood that Jean had not been look- 
ing at what was around him. He con- 
tinued: 

“When I come here I have a wild 
longing to go away with these ships— 
to the north, or to the south. Only to 
think that those lights yonder come 
from every quarter of the globe—from 
the lands with gigantic flowers and 
beautiful pale, or copper-colored girls; 
the lands of humming birds, elephants, 
roaring lions, negro kings; from all the 
lands that furnish fairy tales for those 
of us who no longer believe in ‘Sind- 
bad the Sailor’ or the ‘Sleeping Beauty’! 
Wouldn’t it be splendid to be able to 
treat one’s self to a journey there? But 
that would take money, and a good deal 
of it a 

He stopped suddenly, all at once re- 
membering that his brother now had 
the necessary means, and that, liberated 
from every care—from daily toil—free, 
without trammels of any kind, happy, 
joyous, he could go where fancy might 
dictate, toward the home of Swedish 
blondes or of Havanese brunettes. 

Then one of those involuntary 
thoughts, common with him, so sud- 
den, so rapid, that they could neither be 
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foreseen, checked, nor modified, came 
to him as from the mind of a second, 
independent and powerful personality. 

“Bah! he is too stupid; he will marry 
the little Rosémilly.” 

He had risen to his feet. 

“T leave you to dream of your future; 
I feel the need of exercise.” 

He pressed his brother’s hand, and 
continued in cordial tones: 

“Well, little Jean, you are now 
wealthy. I am glad that I met you alone 
to-night, to tell you how pleased I am, 
how heartily I congratulate you, and 
how much I love you.” 

“Thanks, thanks, my good Pierre, 
thanks!”’ stammered Jean, his gentle, 
sympathetic nature greatly moved. 

And Pierre turned back, sauntering 
slowly, his cane under his arm, and his 
hands behind his back. When he had 
reached the town he again asked him- 
self what he should do, annoyed at 
having his walk cut short, at having 
been turned from the direction of the 
sea by the presence of his brother. 

Suddenly an idea came to him. 

“Tll go drink a glass of liqueur at 
Pére Marowsko’s,” and he turned back 
toward the Ingouville quarter. 

He had known Pére Marowsko in 
the hospitals at Paris. He was an old 
Pole—some said a political refugee, who 
had had tragic experiences in Poland, 
and who had come to France to carry 
on his business of a druggist after pass- 
ing some fresh examinations. Nothing 
was known of his past career, although 
various legends had found currency 
among the internes and externes at the 
hospitals, and later among his neigh- 
bors. His reputation as a formidable 
conspirator, a Nihilist, a regicide, a 
patriot ready for any enterprise, had 
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proved attractive to the vivid imagina- 
tion of Pierre Roland, and he had be- 
come the friend of the old Pole, with- 
out, however, having obtained from him 
any details regarding his life. It was 
owing to the young physician that the 
old man had come to Havre to estab- 
lish himself in business, relying upon 
the patronage that the former had 
promised to bring him. 

In the meantime he lived econom- 
ically in his little shop, selling medicines 
to the small dealers and working people 
of the neighborhood. 

Pierre often dropped in to see him 
after dinner and have an hour’s chat, 
for he had taken a fancy to Marowsko’s 
calm face and occasional lapses into 
conversation, believing that his long si- 
lences were an indication of much pro- 
found reflection. 

A single gas jet burned over a coun- 
ter filled with phials. Those in the win- 
dow had not yet been lighted, from mo- 
tives of economy. Behind the counter, 
seated on one chair with his feet rest- 
ing on another, a bald-headed old man, 
with a large beaklike nose that, con- 
tinuing the line of his forehead, gave 
him the solemn look of a parrot, was 
fast asleep with his chin resting on 
his breast. 

At the sound of the bell he awoke, 
rose, and on recognizing the doctor, 
came forward to greet him with out- 
stretched hands. 

His black coat, spotted with stains of 
acids and sirups, and much too large 
for his small, lean frame, somewhat re- 
sembled an ancient cassock. Marowsko 
spoke with a strong Polish accent, that 
gave his weak voice a lisping, childish 
character, and intonations like those of 
a child just beginning to talk. 
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Pierre sat down. 

“What’s the news, my dear doctor?” 
asked the Pole. 

“Nothing; the same old story 

“Vou don’t seem lively this evening.” 

“No, I’m not often so.” 

“Come, come! You must rouse your- 
self. What do you say to a glass of 
liqueur?” 

“Thanks; I should be glad to have 
one.” 

“Well, then, I will astonish you with 
a new preparation. For two months I’ve 
been trying to make something out of 
currants, from which thus far we have 
made nothing but sirup. I—well, I’ve 
found it—I’ve found it—a good liqueur, 
very good!” 

And beaming all over he went to a 
closet, which he opened, and took out 
a phial. He moved about in an unde- 
cided way, with short, incomplete ges- 
tures—never fully extending his arms 
or his legs, or making an entire mo- 
tion. His ideas were of the same order 
as his movements. He suggested, indi- 
cated, sketched them, but never went 
the length of stating them. 

His principal business in life seemed 
to be the preparation of liqueurs and 
sirups. “With a good sirup or a good 
liqueur, one can make a fortune,” was 
a frequent remark of his; and he had 
invented hundreds of sweet concoctions, 
without being able to place a single 
one of them on the market. Pierre de- 
clared that Marowsko made him think 
of Marat. 

Two small glasses were brought from 
the back room and placed on the prep- 
aration counter. Then the two men ex- 
amined the color of the new liquid by 
holding it up to the light. 
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“Beautiful ruby!” was Pierre’s ver- 
dict. 

Sisn’ tite * 

And the old parrot-like face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

The doctor tasted the precious cor- 
dial, held it in his mouth, pondered, 
tasted again, again reflected, and at last 
spoke: 

“Good, very good, and with a de- 
cidedly original flavor. A genuine find, 
my dear sir.” 

“Yes, I am quite satisfied.” 

Then the old man consulted his 
visitor as to how the new liqueur should 
be named. He thought of calling it “Es- 
sence de Groseille,’ or, rather, “Fine 
Groseille,” or “Grosélia,” or ‘“Grosé- 
line.” 

Pierre was not satisfied with either 
of these. Marowsko then had an idea. 

“What you said just now is good, 
very good—‘Beautiful ruby.’ ” 

The doctor argued against the ap- 
propriateness of the title, although it 
was his own invention, and advised 
strongly in favor of “Groseillette,” 
which Marowsko thought admirable. 

Then he lapsed into silence, and re- 
mained for several minutes seated under 
the single gas jet without saying a word. 
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“Something strange happened to us 
this evening,” said Pierre at last, al- 
most in spite of himself. “One of my 
father’s friends has died, and left his 
fortune to my brother.” 

The druggist did not at first seem to 
understand, but after reflection, hoped 
that the doctor would get half. When 
the affair had been fully explained, he 
seemed surprised and vexed, and as an 
expression of his dissatisfaction at see- 
ing his young friend sacrificed, he kept 
repeating: 

“That will not look well.” 

Pierre, whose lassitude was again get- 
ting the upper hand of him, wanted to 
know what the old man meant. What 
evil could result from his brother’s hav- 
ing inherited a fortune from a friend of 
the family? But the worthy man, cir- 
cumspect in his day and generation, 
would not explain. 

“In such a case, it is customary to 
divide the fortune equally between the 
two brothers. I tell you it will not look 
well.” 

And the doctor, out of patience, went 
away, returned to the paternal roof, 
and retired for the night. 

For some time he could hear Jean 
softly walking up and down the adjoin- 
ing room; then he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DEMON OF JEALOUSY 


Tue doctor awoke next day with a 
settled determination to make his for- 
tune. 

He had already come to this decision 


several times before, but without acting | 


upon it. At the outset of all his at- 
tempts to enter upon a new career, the 


hope of becoming suddenly wealthy had 
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buoyed him up and given him courage 
until he encountered the first obstacle, 
the first repulse, which would at once 
turn him in some new direction. 

Cozily ensconced in his warm bed he 
meditated. How many physicians had 
become millionaires in less than no 
time! All that was needed was a little 
“skill and ability, for, in the course of 
his studies, he had gauged the most 
celebrated professors of the healing art 
and set them down as jackasses. Surely 
he was as clever as they, if not more 
so! If he could manage in some way 
to capture the patronage of the wealthy 
and fashionable in Havre, he would be 
able to make 100,000 frs. a year easily. 
And he ran over items of this imposing 
income. In the morning he would call 
on his patients. Taking the very lowest 
average, he would make ten visits a 
day, which, at 20 frs. each, would give 
him 72,000 frs. a year, or more prob- 
ably 75,000 frs. since he would be 
certain to be called to see more than 
ten patients. In the afternoon he would 
devote himself to office practice; and, 
if he only received ten visits at ten 
francs, he would have 36,000 frs. at the 
end of the year. Thus he would have 
an income of 120,000 frs., in round 
numbers. Former patrons and friends 
whom he would call on for ten francs 
a visit, and for whom he would pre- 
scribe at his office for five francs, might 
slightly diminish this total; but this 
again would be made up by consulta- 
tions with other physicians and the 
numerous petty perquisites of the pro- 
fession. 

Nothing easier than to reach this 
point by dint of skillful if indirect ad- 
vertising—the insertion of paragraphs 
in the Figaro calling attention to the 
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fact that the whole body of Paris 
savants had their eyes fixed on him, 
and were deeply interested in the sur- 
prising cures performed by the young 
and modest physician of Havre. He 
would be richer than his brother—richer 
and celebrated—and satisfied with him- 
self, for he would be the architect of 
his own fortune, and he would be gen- 
erous to his aged parents, who would 
be justly proud of his renown. He 
would not marry, not caring to em- 
barrass himself with one exacting 
woman; but he would have intimate 
friends among the prettiest of his 
women patrons. 

By this time he felt so sure of suc- 
cess that he sprang out of bed as if 
intent on at once grasping it, and 
dressed himself in order to look through 
the town for a suite of rooms that would 
suit him. 

Then, rambling about the streets, he 
thought how insignificant are the trifles 
that sometimes affect our most impor- 
tant actions. For three weeks he had 
been hesitating about taking some de- 
cided step, when this course suddenly 
occurred to him—doubtless as a conse- 
quence of his brother’s having received 
a legacy. f 

He stopped before doors beside which 
were cards advertising “beautiful” or 
“Juxurious” apartments or “apartments” 
pure and simple, the latter only in- 
spiring his contempt. Then he inspected 
several with a haughty air, measured 
the height of ceilings, sketched on his 
memorandum book the plan of the 
apartment, showing the communicating 
doors and those opening into the hall, 
informing them that he was a physician 
and received many visits. The staircase 
must be large and well kept; he could 
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not go higher up than one flight. 

After taking seven or eight addresses 
and scribbling down a mass of informa- 
tion, he returned to breakfast a quarter 
of an hour late. 

In the vestibule he heard the rattling 
of dishes. Could they have begun with- 
out him? Why? Meals were never very 
punctual in that household. He felt hurt 
and dissatisfied, as he was a little sensi- 
tive. As soon as he entered the room 
his father said to him: 

“Come, Pierre, make haste! You 
know we are going to the lawyer’s at 
two. This is no day for loitering.” 

The doctor sat down without reply- 
ing, after having kissed his mother and 
pressed the hands of his father and 
brother. He then took from the dish in 
the centre of the table the cutlet that 
had been left for him. It was cold and 
dry. It was also probably the poorest. 
He thought that it might have been left 
in the oven until his arrival, and that 
they should not have so completely for- 
gotten their other son—the eldest. The 
conversation that had been interrupted 
by his entrance was continued. 

“As for me,” said Madame Roland 
to Jean, “this is what I should do, and 
at once. I should take showy apart- 
ments—something striking; I would go 
into society, buy a horse, and select 
one or two interesting cases to plead, 
thus securing a foothold in the higher 
court. I would seek to be a kind of 
very special amateur advocate. Thank 
Heaven! you are beyond the reach of 
want, and if you follow a profession, 
it will be in order not to lose the 
fruits of your studies, and because no 
man should remain idle.” 

Pére Roland, who was peeling a pear, 
said: 
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“Cristi! In your place I should buy a 
fine craft—a cutter, built on the model 
of our pilot boats—and should sail as 
far as Senegal.” 

Pierre, in his turn, gave_an opinion. 
It was to the effect that a man’s in- 
tellectual or moral worth did not de- 
pend on his fortune. To those of only 
moderate intelligence money was too 
often the cause of their degradation, 
while in the hands of the strong it was 
a powerful lever. The latter, however, 
were rare. If Jean was really a man 
above the average, he would now be 
able to give proof of it, since he found 
himself beyond the reach of want. But 
he would have to work a hundred times 
harder than he would have been called 
upon to do under ordinary circum- 
stances. It was not a question of plead- 
ing for, or against, the widow and 
orphan, and of pocketing a certain 
number of crowns for a case won, or 
lost; but of becoming an eminent jurist 
—a great legal light! 

And he added in conclusion: 

“If I had money, I should dissect 
bodies!” 

Pére Roland shrugged his shoulders: 

“Tra, la, la! The wisest thing to do 
is to take life easy. We are not beasts 
of burden, but men. When one is born 
to poverty, one must work—and, so 
much the worse, one works; but when 
one has an income, one would be a fool 
to kill himself with work.” 

“Our inclinations are not the same,’ 
replied Pierre with dignity. “As for me, 
all that I respect in the world is knowl- 
edge and intellect—everything else is 
contemptible.” 

As Madame Roland always en- 
deavored to avert the collisions that 
were constantly occurring between 
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father and son, on the present occasion 
she turned the drift of the conversation 
by referring to a murder that had been 
committed the week previous at Bol- 
bec-Nointot. The attention of the 
family was soon occupied by the de- 
tails of the tragedy, their atrocity, and 
the attractive mystery inseparable from 
even vulgar, scandalous and loathsome 
crimes—a mystery that exercises a 
strange and fascinating power over the 
imagination. 

Pére Roland, however, 
consulted his watch. 

“Come,” he said, “it is time to be 
going.” 

“Tt is not one yet,” was Pierre’s 
sarcastic comment. “As there is abun- 
dance of time, it was scarcely worth 
while to give me a cold cutlet to eat.” 

“Are you coming to the lawyer’s with 
us?” asked his mother. 

“What should I do there? My pres- 
ence is entirely unnecessary.” 

Jean remained as silent as if he were 
in no way interested in the matter. 
When the Bolbec murder was being dis- 
cussed, he had laid down certain legal 
principles, and made certain points re- 
garding crimes and criminals. Now he 
had relapsed into silence; but the bril- 
liancy of his ¢yes, his red cheeks, and 
aven his glossy beard seemed to pro- 
claim his happiness. 

After the family had set out, Pierre, 
finding himself again alone, continued 
his morning’s search for furnished 
apartments. After two or three hours 
of ascending and descending stairs, he 
finally discovered, on the Boulevard 
Francois I, something really desirable 
—a large mezzanine apartment with 
doors opening on two different streets, 
two reception rooms, a corridor inclosed 
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in glass where patients, while waiting, 
might stroll about among the flowers, 
and a charming circular dining-room 
with windows looking out on the sea. 

Just as he was about to take it, the 
rent—three thousand francs—proved a 
stumbling block, as the first quarter 
must be paid in advance, and he had 
not even a sou of his own. 

The small fortune that his father had 
been able to put aside did not yield 
quite eight thousand francs a year, and 
Pierre had often reproached himself for 
having caused his parents difficulties 
through his indecision in the choice of 
a profession, his invariably abandoned 
experiments, and his continual taking up 
of new studies. He therefore let the 
matter stand, promising a decision in 
two days. Meanwhile it occurred to him 
that he might ask his brother to ad- 
vance money for the first three or even 
six months—fifteen hundred francs—as . 
soon as the latter should come into 
possession of his legacy. 

“That would only be a few months’ 
loan at the longest,’ he thought. “TI 
should probably repay it even before 
the end of the year. Nothing would be 
more natural, and he would be glad to 
be able to accommodate me.” 

As it was not yet four o’clock, and 
he had nothing, absolutely nothing to 
do, he sauntered into the Public Gar- 
dens and sat down. There he remained 
on his bench, not even giving himself 
the trouble to think, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, a prey to a sense of lassi- 
tude that was fast developing into real 
discomfort. 

Still, he had passed all the preceding 
days in this way since his return to 
the paternal roof, without suffering as 
he was now doing from the void in his 
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life and from inaction. How had he 
been able to pass the hours from the 
time he rose until bedtime? 

He had lounged on the pier when the 
tide came in, lounged on the streets, 
lounged in the cafés, lounged at Marow- 
sko’s, lounged everywhere. And now 
this kind of life, that had seemed toler- 
able enough up to the present time, had 
become hateful to him. If he had had 
money he would have taken a carriage 
and gone for a long drive in the coun- 
try along roads shaded by beeches and 
oaks; but he was forced to count the 
price of a glass of beer or a postage 
stamp, and such extravagance was not 
within his means. It suddenly occurred 
to him how hard it was, when a man is 
past thirty, to be obliged from time to 
time to blushingly ask his mother for a 
louis, and he muttered to himself as he 
scratched the gravel with his cane: 

“Cristi! if I only had money.” 

And the thought of his brother’s 
legacy again came to him like the sting 
of a wasp; but he dismissed it impa- 
tiently, not wishing to surrender himself 
to envy. 

Fair, light-haired children were play- 
ing around him in the dust of the paths, 
and carefully constructing imposing 
mountains of sand, only to tumble them 
down with a kick as soon as built. 

This was for Pierre one of those de- 
pressing days when one looks into all 
the corners of one’s mind and shakes 
out all its creases. 

“Our own tasks,” he reflected, “re- 
semble the work of these youngsters.” 
Then he asked himself whether it were 
not the wisest course in life to beget 
two or three of these little, useless 
beings, and watch them grow up with a 
pleased curiosity. And the desire to 
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marry came to him. One would at least 
hear some one moving about in the 
hours of trouble and uncertainty; it is 
something to have woman’s sympathy 
when one is suffering. 

He began to think about women. He 
knew them but slightly, his flirtations 
in the Latin Quarter having seldom 
lasted more than a fortnight, being ex- 
hausted, and continued or replaced by 
a new one when the next remittance 
arrived. There must, however, be kind 
creatures. Was not his mother the good 
sense and the attraction of his father’s 
fireside? How he would like to meet a 
woman—a real woman! 

He rose suddenly with a resolution to 
call on Madame Rosémilly. Then he 
sat down again as suddenly. She was 
displeasing to him. Why? She was toc 
vulgarly practical; besides, did she not 
appear to prefer Jean? Without ad- 
mitting it in so many words, this pref- 
erence counted for much in his low 
estimate of the widow’s intelligence; 
for, although he loved his brother, he 
could not help considering him rather 
commonplace intellectually, and as in- 
ferior to himself. 

He did not intend, however, to re- 
main where he was until nightfall, and, 
as on the previous evening, he anxiously 
asked himself, “What shall I do?” 

He now felt within him the necessity 
of being petted, embraced and consoled. 
But consoled for what? He could not 
have told; but he was passing through 
one of those periods of weakness and 
lassitude in which the presence of a 
woman, the caresses of a woman, the 
touch of a hand, a glance from eyes 
blue or black, seem suddenly indis- 
pensable to our hearts. 

And the recollection came to him of 
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a waitress in a wine shop whom he had 
one evening taken home, and whom he 
had seen again from time to time. 

He again rose to go and drink a 
“bock” with this girl. What should he 
say to her? What would she say to him? 
Nothing, no doubt; but what did it 
matter? He would hold her hand a mo- 
ment. She seemed to have taken a fancy 
to him. Why, then, did he not see her 
oftener? 

He found her taking a nap on a 
chair in the almost deserted wine shop. 
Three customers were smoking their 
pipes, with their elbows on the oak 
tables; the cashier was reading a novel; 
while the proprietor, in his shirt sleeves, 
was asleep on the bench. 

As soon as she saw him the girl rose 
quickly and came forward, saying: 

“Good-day; how are you?” 

“All right; and your” 

“Oh! very well. What a stranger you 
are!” 

“Yes, I have but little time to myself; 
you know I’m a physician.” 

“Well, why didn’t you tell me so be- 
fore? If I had only known it, I would 
have consulted you when I was ailing 
last week. What will you take?” 

“A beer; and your” 

“T’ll have one, too, as you pay for it.” 

She brought the glasses, and, seated 
opposite each other, they chatted. 
Every now and then she would take his 
hand with the easy familiarity of her 
class, and looking at him with tender 
glances, she said: 

“Why don’t you come oftener? I like 
you ever so much, you know.” 

But he had already had enough of 
her, and she appeared in his eyes what 
she really was—stupid, common and 
vulgar. 
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“Women,” he said to _ himself, 
“should come to us only in dreams, or 
surrounded by the aureole of luxury, 
that idealizes what is commonplace.” 

“You passed here the other morning 
with a handsome light-haired gentleman 
with a long beard,” she remarked; “was 
it your brother?” 

“Ves, it was my brother.” 

“He is awfully good-looking.” 

“You think so?” 

“Certainly; and he looks as if he lived 
well.” 

What uncontrollable impulse suddenly 
urged Pierre to tell this wine-shop 
waitress of Jean’s legacy? Why did the 
story, that he would have forced back 
had he been alone, come to his lips at 
that instant, and why did he allow it 
to make its way out from between his 
lips as if he felt compelled to relieve 
his heart, swollen with bitterness, be- 
fore some one? 

“He’s a lucky fellow, my brother,” 
he said as he crossed his legs; “‘he’s just 
fallen heir to an income of twenty 
thousand francs.” 

She opened wide her blue, covetous 
eyes. 

“And who left it to him? His grand- 
mother, or his aunt?” 

“No, an old friend of my parents.” 

“Only a friend? Impossible. And you 
didn’t get anything?” 

“No; I scarcely knew him.” 

She thought a moment, and then, with 
a peculiar smile, said: 

“Well, your brother is fortunate in 
having friends like that. No wonder he 
doesn’t look at all like you.” 

His first impulse was to slap her face, 
without exactly knowing why; but he 
only asked, in a constrained way: 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Mer—oh, nothing,” she replied, with 
affected ingenuousness; “only he’s 
luckier than you.” 

He threw twenty sous on the table, 
and went out. 

Then he kept repeating the phrase: 
“No wonder he doesn’t look at all like 
you.” What was she thinking of? What 
hidden meaning lay concealed in these 
words? They. were certainly inspired by 
malice and spitefulness. They were in- 
sulting. Yes, the girl must have thought 
that Jean was Maréchal’s son. 

The emotion that this slur on his 
mother’s good name aroused in him was 
so violent that he stopped and looked 
about for some place to sit down. 

He saw another café opposite, went 
in, took a chair, and ordered another 
Sbock?? 

He felt his heart beat; cold chills ran 
over him. Suddenly he remembered what 
Marowsko had said the day before: “It 
will not look well.” Had the same 
thought—the same suspicion—occurred 
to him and to this waitress? 

Leaning over his beer glass, he 
watched the white foam rise and melt, 
while he asked himself: 

“Can people really believe a thing 
like that?” 

The reasons that gave rise to this 
odious hypothesis in the minds of 
others now appeared to him, in their 
order, clear, evident, exasperating. That 
an old bachelor without heirs should 
leave his fortune to the two children of 
a friend—nothing seemed simpler or 
more natural; but when he gave the 
whole of it to one only, no doubt the 
world would at first be surprised, then 
gossip, and finally smile. Why had he 
not foreseen it? Why had his father 
not had an inkling of it? Why had his 
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mother not suspected it? No, they were 
too happy over this unexpected wind- 
fall; such a thought would not occur to 
them. Besides, how could these worthy 
people entertain such an ignoble sus- 
picion? 

But the public, the neighbors, the 
tradesmen, all who knew them—would 
they not repeat this odious slander, 
laugh and jest over it, ridiculing his 
father, and despising his mother? 

And the remark made by the wine- 
shop girl, that Jean was light and he 
dark, that they did not resemble each 
other either in face, gait, figure, or mind, 
would likewise occur to every one. 
When they referred in future to 
Roland’s son, people would ask: 
“Which, the real or the false one?” 

He got up, having decided that his 
brother must be warned—put on his 
guard against the terrible danger that 
threatened their mother’s honor. But 
what would Jean do? The simplest way 
out of the difficulty would be to refuse 
the legacy, which would then go to the 
poor, and to say to friends and acquaint- 
ances who had heard of the will that 
the latter contained objectionable 
clauses and conditions, that would have 
made Jean not an heir, but a trustee. 

As he entered the house he decided 
that he ought to see his brother alone, 
so as not to have to speak on such a 
subject before his parents. 

As he opened the door he heard the 
sound of voices and laughter in the 
salon, and on entering that apartment 
he discovered that his father had 
brought back with them Madame Rosé- 
milly and Captain Beausire to dinner 
in honor of the joyful occasion. 

Vermouth and absinthe were handed 
round to excite an appetite, and the 
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party were already in the best of spirits. 
Captain Beausire was a little roly-poly 
man, whose angles had been rounded 
off by much rolling about on the sea, 
and whose ideas were as smooth as his 
person—like pebbles on the beach—who 
laughed heartily and seemed to consider 
that there was good in everything in 
life. 

He clinked glasses with Pére Roland, 
while Jean filled those of the ladies a 
second time. 

Madame Rosémilly refused, when 
Captain Beausire, who had known her 
husband, exclaimed: 

“Come, come, madame, bis repetita 
placent, as we say in patois, which 
signifies: ‘Two Vermouths can’t do one 
any harm.’ Now as for me, since I no 
longer follow the sea, I give myself, 
every day before dinner, two or three 
of those artificial ‘rolls.’ I supplement 
them with a little ‘pitching’ after the 
coffee, which makes the sea rise during 
the rest of the evening. However, I 
never go the length of raising a ‘tem- 
pest,’ never, never, never, for I fear 
‘shipwreck.’ ” 

Roland, whose passion for the sea 
was encouraged by the old sailor, 
laughed heartily, his face already glow- 
ing, and his eye unsteady from the 
absinthe. He had a paunch—a capacious 
abdomen in which all the rest of his 
body appeared to have been absorbed 
—one of those soft, yielding corpora- 
tions with which men who sit a great 
deal are afflicted, and who seem to have 
neither thighs, chest, arms, nor neck— 
all being apparently heaped up together 
on the seat of their chair. 

Beausire, on the contrary, although’ 
short and stout, was as well filled out 
as an egg and as hard as a ball. 
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Madame Roland had not yet finished 
her first glass; and, rosy with happiness, 
her eyes shining, she was lost in the 
contemplation of her son Jean. 

His cup of enjoyment seemed at 
length to be full. The affair was con- 
cluded, the papers had been signed, and 
now he had an income of twenty thou- 
sand francs. By the way in which he 
laughed, from his speaking with fuller, 
more sonorous tones than was his wont, 
from his more decided manner and 
his greater degree of assurance, it was 
evident that he already had acquired 
the self-poise that money brings. 

Dinner was announced, and as old 
Roland was about to offer his arm to 
Madame Rosémilly, his wife interposed: 

“No, no, father, to-day everything is 
for Jean.” 

The table groaned under unaccus- 
tomed plenty. Jean took his father’s 
seat, and before his plate stood a huge 
bouquet with silk favors—such as only 
grace very ceremonious occasions— 
which rose like a flag-decorated dome. 
At its sides were four glass dishes, one 
containing a pyramid of superb peaches; 
the second, an immense cake filled with 
whipped cream, and covered with bells 
made of frosting—a regular cathedral; 
the third, slices of pineapples in a white 


sirup; and the fourth—unheard-of ex- 


travagance—black grapes brought from 
the tropics. 

“Bigre!” said Pierre, seating himself. 
“We seem to be celebrating the occa- 
sion of Jean le Riche!” 

After the soup they drank Madeira, 
and everybody began to talk at once. 
Beausire told of a dinner that he had 
eaten in Santo Domingo, at the table 
of a negro general. Pére Roland lis- 
tened to him, but endeavored to get in 
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edgeways a story of his own about a 
certain repast given by one of his 
friends at Meudon, as a consequence of 
having partaken of which every guest 
had to pay the penalty of a fortnight’s 
illness. Madame Rosémilly, Jean, and 
his mother talked over a proposed ex- 
cursion to Saint Jouin, and a breakfast 
there, from which they promised them- 
selves much unalloyed pleasure; while 
Pierre bitterly regretted not having 
dined alone, at a cheap seaside restau- 
rant, where he would have escaped all 
the noise, laughter and joyful mani- 
festations that were unnerving him. 

He reflected as to how he should 
manage to communicate his fears to his 
brother, and to induce him to give up 
the fortune that he had already ac- 
cepted, that he was even now enjoying, 
and that was exercising its intoxicating 
influence upon him. It would no doubt 
be hard for him, but the necessity was 
there; he could not hesitate since their 
mother’s good name was at stake. 

The appearance of an enormous trout 
started Roland off into a series of tales 
about fishing. Beausire matched them 
with wonderful adventures at Gaboon, 
at Sainte Marie, in Madagascar, and, 
particularly, on the coasts of China and 
Japan, where, he declared, the fish had 
faces as comical as those of the in- 
habitants. And he described them, their 
great, golden eyes, their blue or red 
bellies, their queer fins, like fans, their 
crescent-shaped tails—so vividly and 
with so much humor that his hearers 
laughed until tears stood in their eyes. 

Pierre alone seemed incredulous, and 
muttered to himself: 

“No wonder that the Normans are 
called the Gascons of the North!” 

After the fish came a “vol-au-vent,” 
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then a roast chicken, a salad, kidney 
beans, and a paté of Pithiviers larks. 
Madame de Rosémilly’s maid assisted 
in waiting on the table, and the general 
good humor sensibly increased with 
each successive glass of wine: When the 
cork of the first bottle of champagne 
popped, Pére Roland, greatly excited, 
and imitating the sound with his lips, 
exclaimed: 

“T like that better than the sound of 
a pistol.” 

Pierre, more and more annoyed, re- 
plied with a sneer: 

“Still, it may be more dangerous for 
you.” 

Roland, who was about to drink, re- 
placed his full glass on the table, and 
asked: 

“How so?” 

For some time past he kad been 
complaining of his health—or torpor, 
giddiness and certain constant and in- 
explicable unpleasant sensations. The 
doctor replied: 

“Because the pistol ball might miss 
you; but the wine goes straight into 
your stomach.” 

“And then?” 

“And then it burns in the stomach, 
disorganizes the nervous system, ren- 


‘ders the circulation sluggish, and paves 


the way for apoplexy, with which all 
men of your temperament are threat- 
ened.” 

The fumes of increasing intoxication 
that had gradually been overpowering 
the ex-jeweler were suddenly dispersed 
as by a gust of wind, and he looked at 
his son with anxious, restless eyes, en- 
deavoring to make out whether he was 
not jesting. 

“Oh, these plaguy doctors!” ex- 
claimed Beausire; “‘they’re all just alike. 
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You mustn’t eat, you mustn’t drink, or 
make love, or dance round dances! It 
is all detrimental to your precious 
health. Well, I’ve done everything they 
forbid in all parts of the world, wher- 
ever I could, and as often as I could, 
and I don’t see that I’m any the worse 
for it.” : 

“In the first place, captain,” replied 
Pierre, with a touch of sarcasm in his 
voice, “you’re stronger than my father; 
and, besides, all good livers talk just 
as you do until the day when—and they 
never return to say to the prudent 
medical adviser: ‘You were right, doc- 
tor.’ When I see my father do precisely 
what he ought not to do, what is most 
dangerous for him to do, it is only nat- 
ural that I should warn him. A pretty 
son I should be if I did not.” 

“Come, Pierre,” interrupted Madame 
Roland, greatly annoyed, ‘“‘what is the 
matter with you? It can’t do him any 
harm for once. Think what an occasion 
it is for him—for us all! You will spoil 
his pleasure and ours, too. You are very 
ill-natured.” 

“Tet him do as he likes,” Pierre mut- 
tered to himself, shrugging his shoul- 
ders; “I have warned him.” 

But Pére Roland did not drink. He 
looked at his glass full of clear, spar- 
kling wine, whose intoxicating essence 
was coming to the surface in minute 
bubbles that were pressing eagerly, 
rapidly upward, and bursting as they 
reached the air. He looked at it with 
the distrust of the fox that has found 
a dead towl, but suspects a trap. 

“Vou think that would do me much 
harm?” he asked hesitatingly. 

Pierre was touched with a feeling of 
compunction, and upbraided himself for 
having caused others to suffer through 
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his ill humor. 

“No, go ahead,” he said, “you may 
drink this time; but don’t abuse the 
privilege, and don’t make a practice of 
ike 

Then Pére Roland raised his glass, 
but without having quite decided 
whether he would drink or not. He 
again looked at it in a woe-begone 
fashion, at once desirous and fearful; 
then he smelt it, tasted it, sipped it, 
keeping the wine in his mouth, but all 
the time the prey of many an anxious 
thought, distracted’ by weakness and the 
desire to gratify his palate, and filled 
with regret as soon as he had drained 
the last drop. 

All at one Pierre met the eye of 
Madame Rosémilly. It was fixed on 
him—clear, blue, penetrating and stern. 
He at once divined the meaning of the 
look—the irritation that had possessed 
the simple-minded, straightforward lit- 
tle woman, for her glance said to him: 

“Vou. are envious; that is disgrace- 
ful.” 

He bent down his head, and went on 
eating. But he was not hungry, and 
nothing pleased him. He was tormented 
by a desire to go away from ‘these peo- 
ple, so that he would no longer hear 
them talking, jesting and laughing. 

Meantime Pere Roland, the fumes of 
the wine having again gone to his head, 
had already forgotten his son’s advice, 
and was looking askance at a bottle of 
champagne, still nearly full, that had 
been left by the side of his plate. He 
dared not touch it, for fear of receiving 
another admonition, and he was there- 
fore meditating by what means he could 
gain possession of it without attracting 
Pierre’s attention. Finally he decided in 
favor of the most natural course pos- 
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sible. He took the bottle carelessly, and, 
holding it at the bottom, reached across 
the table, and first filled the doctor’s 
glass, which happened to be empty; 
then he filled up the other glasses round 
the table, and when he came back to 
his own, he began talking very loud, so 
that if any one noticed him filling his 
glass they would have declared that it 
had been done inadvertently. However, 
no one seemed to notice him. 

Pierre, without thinking of what he 
was doing, drank a good deal. Nervous 
and annoyed, he frequently, but un- 
consciously, raised his glass with its 
clear, effervescing liquid to his lips. 

Gradually a pleasant warmth spread 
over his body and diffused itself 
throughout his entire being, like a tepid, 
gracious wave bringing with it joy and 
comfort. He already felt better, less im- 
patient, less discontented; even his reso- 
lution to speak to his brother that very 
evening was weakened—not that he had 
gone so far as to think of abandoning 
his intention, but he was not anxious 
to disturb his newly-found serenity. 

At last Beausire rose to propose a 
toast. Having bowed all around, he said: 

“Very gracious ladies and gentlemen: 
We have met to celebrate a happy event 
in the life of one of our friends. It was 
formerly said that Fortune was blind. I 
believe that she was only short-sighted, 
or malicious, and that she has just pur- 
chased an excellent pair of marine 
glasses, which have enabled her to make 
out in the port of Havre the son of 
our gallant comrade Roland, captain of 
the Pearl.” 

“Bravos” were uttered by all lips, 
teénforced by much clapping of hands, 
and Pére Roland was happy. 

After coughing, for he felt husky, and 
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his tongue was somewhat unwieldy, he 
stammered out these words: 

“Thank you, captain; thanks for my- 
self and for my son. I shall never for- 
get your conduct on the present occa- 
sion. May you always be happy.” 

His eyes being filled with tears that 
ran down his nose, he sat down, not 
thinking of anything more to say. 

Jean, who was laughing, took the 
floor: 

“It is I who should thank the de- 
voted, the dear” (here he looked at 
Madame Rosémilly) “friends who have 
to-day given me this touching proof of 
their affection. But it is not by words 
that I can testify my gratitude. I shall 
prove it to-morrow, every instant of my 
life—always; for our friendship is not 
of the kind that passes away.” 

“Well said, my child!” murmured 
his mother, much affected; but Beau- 
sire exclaimed: 

“Come, Madame Rosémilly, say 
something in behalf of the ladies.” 

She raised her glass, and in a gentle 
voice, a little tinged with sadness, she 
said: 

“T drink to the’ blessed memory of 
Monsieur Maréchal.” 

There was a pause for a few seconds 
—a calm, as for contemplation after a 
prayer. Then Beausire, who was handy 
at compliments, remarked: 

“Tt takes the women to think of those 
little refinements of sentiment.” 

Then, turning to Pére Roland, he 
said: 

“But, after all, who was this Maré- 
chal? You were very intimate with him, 
were you not?” 

The old man, somewhat maudlin in 
his cups, began to shed tears, and in 
disjointed sentences explained: 
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“A brother—you know—one of those 
we never meet any more—we were never 
separated—he dined with us every eve- 
ning—and he paid for our seats at the 
theatre—I can’t say any more than 
that—than that—than that. A friend— 
a true—true—wasn’t he, Louise?” 

“Ves, a faithful friend,” replied his 
wife simply. 

Pierre looked at his 


father and 


oT 


mother, but, as the conversation turned 
on other subjects, he began to drink 
again. 

He had little recollection of what oc- 
curred after that, except that they drank 
coffee and liqueur and laughed and 
joked. He retired toward midnight, his 
mind confused and his head heavy, and 
slept like a log until nine the next 
morning. 


CHAPTER IV 


A SUDDEN QUESTION 


StumBer, steeped in champagne and 
chartreuse, no doubt soothed and calmed 
him, for he awoke in a very kindly dis- 
position of mind. As he dressed himself, 
he examined, weighed and summed up 
the emotions of the preceding evening, 
and sought to disentangle from them, 
clearly and completely, the real secret 
motives, the personal as well as the ex- 
ternal motives. 

It was, in fact, quite possible that the 
girl in the wine shop had conceived a 
vile idea, on learning that only one of 
the sons of Roland had received a legacy 
from an unknown person. Have not such 
creatures always such suspicions, with- 
out the shadow of a motive, about every 
honest woman? Do they not, whenever 
they talk, insult, calumniate, defame, 
every woman whom they imagine to be 
beyond reproach? Whenever an unim- 
peachable character is mentioned in their 
presence, they become annoyed as if 
they were being slandered, and cry, 
“Ah, yes, indeed, I know your married 
women—models of propriety. They have 


more intrigues than we, only they con- 
ceal them because they are hypocrites. 
Oh, yes; models of propriety!” 

Under any other circumstances, he 
certainly would not have listened to, 
nor even supposed possible, such in- 
sinuations against his poor mother, so 
good, so simple, so worthy. But his soul 
was troubled by the leaven of jealousy 
fermenting in him. And in his over-ex- 
cited state, on the watch, in spite of 
himself, for anything which might be 
of detriment to his brother, he had per- 
haps attributed to this waitress odious 
meanings of which she was innocent. 
It was possible that his imagination 
alone, the imagination which he did not 
control, and which incessantly out- 
stripped his will, was straying and roam- 
ing untrammeled in the infinite universe 
of ideas, and bringing thence shameful, 
unavowable thoughts, which he hid 
away in the depths of his soul, as in 
some unsounded abyss, like something 
stolen. It might be that his imagination 
alone created and invented this hor- 
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rible doubt. His heart assuredly, his own 
heart, had its own secrets; and _ this 
wonderful heart perhaps had found in 
this abominable doubt a means of de- 
priving his brother of the inheritance 
that he envied. He suspected himself, at 
present; and, as devotees interrogate 
their conscience, he questioned all the 
mysteries of his thoughts. 

Certainly Madame Rosémilly, limited 
as was her intelligence, had the tact, the 
keen scent, the subtle perception of 
women. But this idea had never oc- 
curred to her, for she drank, in perfect 
good faith, to the blessed memory of 
Monsieur Maréchal. She would not have 
done so if the slightest suspicion had 
touched her. Now he no longer had any 
doubts; his involuntary displeasure at 
the fortune that had fallen to his 
brother, and also, assuredly, his religious 
love for his mother, had intensified his 
scruples—pious and honorable scruples 
indeed, but exaggerated. 

On arriving at this conclusion, he had 
a feeling of satisfaction as at the ac- 
complishment of a good action, and he 
resolved to be amiable to all the world, 
beginning with his father, whose whims, 
stupid assertions, vulgar notions, and 
too apparent mediocrity incessantly ir- 
ritated him. 

He did not come in late to breakfast, 
and he amused all the family with his 
wit and good humor. 

His mother, delighted, said to him: 

“Dear Pierre, you do not know how 
witty and amusing you can be when 
you please.” 

And he talked on, making epigrams, 
and exciting their mirth by ingenious 
caricatures of their friends. Beausire 
was his butt, and at times Madame 
Rosémilly; but he treated her in a dis- 
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creet fashion, not too ill-naturedly. And 
he thought as he looked at his brother: 
“Why don’t you stand up for her, 
stupid? It is all very well, your being 
rich, but I can cut you-out whenever I 
choose.” 

Over the coffee he said to his father: 

“Are you going to use the Pearl to- 
day?” 

“No, my boy.” 

“Can I take her and Jean Bart?” 

“Oh, yes; whenever you like.” 

He bought a good cigar at the first 
tobacconist’s he came to, and, with a 
joyous air, went down to the harbor. 

He looked at the clear, luminous sky 
of delicate blue, freshened by the sea 
breeze. 

Papagris, the sailor, called commonly 
Jean Bart, was asleep at the bottom of 
the boat, which it was his duty to have 
ready for sailing every day at noon, 
when there was no fishing party in the 
morning. 

“Only ourselves, skipper,” cried 
Pierre, as he descended the iron ladder 
from the quay and leaped into the boat. 

“How is the wind?” he asked. 

“Still from the north, Master Pierre. 
We'll have a good breeze in the off- 
ing.” 

He hoisted the foresail, and raised 
the anchor, and the boat, unmoored, 
began to glide gently toward the pier 
on the calm water of the harbor. The 
slight land breeze struck the top of the 
sail so gently as to be imperceptible, 
and the Pearl seemed endowed with a 
life of its own—the life of vessels— 
urged on by a mysterious and hidden 
force in itself. Pierre took the tiller, 
and, cigar in mouth, his legs stretched 
out on the seat, his eyes half closed 
in the blinding rays of the sun, watched, 
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as they passed them, the huge tarred 
timbers of the breakwater. 

When they reached the open sea, at 
the extreme end of the north pier, the 
freshening breeze, as it passed across 
the doctor’s face and hands, seemed 
like a chilly kiss. He drew a long breath 
and inflated his lungs, as if drinking it 
in. It filled the brown sail that bellied 
out, gave the Pearl a list to leeward, 
and enlivened her speed. 

Jean Bart quickly hoisted the jib, and 
its triangle, filled with the wind, looked 
like a wing. Then, taking two strides 
aft, he threw loose the driver which 
was lashed to its mast. 

The boat abruptly keeled over, and, 
as she flew on at full speed, there was 
a gentle swishing, bubbling sound as 
she cut through the water. 

The stem cut the sea like a share of 
a plough run wild, and the waves it 
raised, in white curves of foam, curled 
up, and fell back just as the heavy 
brown earth falls back from the furrow. 

Every wave they encountered—and 
they were short and close together— 
gave the Pearl a shock from the jib- 
boom to the rudder, which quivered in 
Pierre’s hands; and when the wind blew 
stronger for some seconds the water 
skimmed the gunwale as if it would 
overflow the boat. A steam collier from 
Liverpool was at anchor, waiting for 
the tide; they passed under her stern, 
and then visited the ships in the road- 
stead, one after the other, and then 
stood a little farther out to admire the 
coast. 

For three hours Pierre, in calm and 
motionless content, went hither and 
thither on the rippling water, steering 
as though it were some winged creature, 
swift and obedient, this thing of wood 
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and canvas that came and went at his 
caprice, at a pressure of his hand. 

He was plunged in revery—such rev- 
ery as comes to one on horseback or on 
a ship’s deck. He thought of his future, 
which was to be prosperous, and of the 
pleasure of a life of intelligence. To- 
morrow he would ask his brother to 
lend him, for three months, fifteen hun- 
dred francs, so that he could move at 
once into the pretty suite of rooms in 
the Boulevard Francois I. 

The sailor said, all at once: 

“Here’s the fog, Master Pierre. Bet- 
ter put about.” 

He raised his eyes, and saw in the 
north an extensive gray light shadow 
that obscured the sky, and covered the 
sea, and was advancing toward them 
like a cloud fallen from the sky. 

He veered round, and, with the wind 
astern, directed his course to the jetty, 
followed by the driving fog, which 
gained on them. As it reached the 
Pearl, and enveloped it in its intangible 
density, a cold chill ran through Pierre’s 
limbs; and a smoky, musty odor, the 
strange odor of sea fog, made him close 
his mouth that he might not swallow 
this damp and icy mist. When the boat 
reached its anchorage in the dock, the 
whole town was already buried in the 
fine vapor, which, without falling, wet- 
ted one like rain, and spread over the 
houses and streets like a river over- 
flowing. 

Pierre, with his hands and feet chilled, 
hurried home, and flung himself on his 
bed to sleep till dinner time. When he 
entered the dining-room, his mother was 
saying to Jean: 

“The corridor will be charming. We 
will put some flowers there. You'll see. 
I will take on myself to attend to them 
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and renew them. When you give a party, 
it will be a fairy scene.” 

“What are you talking about?” the 
doctor asked. 

“A delightful suite of rooms I have 
just rented for your brother—a real 
treasure on the mezzanine floor over- 
looking two streets. It contains two re- 
ception rooms, a glass corridor, and a 


little round dining-room, perfectly lovely 


for a rich bachelor.” 

Pierre grew pale. His heart was filled 
with anger. 

“Where is it?” he said. 

“Boulevard Francois I.” 

He doubted no longer, and took his 
seat, so exasperated that he longed to 
cry out, “This is too much! Is he to 
have everything?” 

His mother, radiant with pleasure, 
continued: 

“And, fancy, I got it for two thousand 
eight hundred francs. They asked three 
thousand, but I obtained a reduction of 
two hundred francs by taking a lease 
for three, six, or nine years. Your bro- 
ther will be admirably settled there. 
An elegant apartment is all that is 
necessary to make a lawyer’s fortune. 
It attracts clients, charms and retains 
them; it inspires them with respect, and 
lets them understand that a man living 
in such style must be well paid for his 
words.” 

She was silent a few seconds, and re- 
sumed: 

“We must find something like it for 
you, but more modest, as you have 
nothing—still very nice, all the same.” 

Pierre replied in an indignant tone: 
“For me! It will be by work and science 
that I shall succeed!” 

His mother persisted: 

“Yes, but I assure you a pretty apart- 
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ment will be a great help, all the 
same.” 

About the middle of the meal, he 
asked abruptly, 

“How did you make the acquaintance 
of this Maréchal?” 

Monsieur Roland raised his head, and 
tried to refresh his memory: 

“Wait, I do not remember very well. 
It is so long ago. Oh, yes, I know! Your 
mother made his acquaintance in the 
shop—was not that the way, Louise? He 
came to order something, and often re- 
turned. We knew him as a customer be-. 
fore knowing him as a friend.” 

Pierre, who was eating French beans, 
and sticking the point of his fork into 
them one after the other, as if he were 
splitting them, rejoined: 

“At what time did you make his ac- 
quaintance?” 

Roland again tried to recollect, but, 
recalling nothing, appealed to his wife’s 
memory: 

“What year was it, Louise? You can- 
not have forgotten, as you have so good 
a memory. Let’s see. Was it in—in—in 
SS or ’56? Just think; you must know 
better than I do.” 

She reflected for some time; then, 
with a steady and tranquil voice, re- 
plied: 

“It was in ’58. Pierre was then three 
years old. I am certain I make no mis- 
take, for it was the year when the child 
had the scarlatina, and Maréchal, whom 
we then knew but little, was of great 
assistance to us.” 

Roland exclaimed: 

“True, true, he was wonderfully kind. 
When your mother was worn out with 
fatigue, and I was busy in the shop, he 
went to the druggist’s to bring the medi- 
cines. He had, indeed, a noble heart. 
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And when you were well again, you 
cannot imagine how happy he was, and 
how he kissed you. It was from that 
time that we became great friends.” 

Then this thought entered Pierre’s 
mind, like a bullet that tears and 
wounds: “Since he knew me first, was 
so devoted to me, loved and kissed me 
so fondly; since I was the cause of the 
great intimacy with my parents—why 
did he leave all his fortune to my 
brother, and nothing to me?” 

He asked no more questions, and re- 
mained moody rather than thoughtful, 
nursing a new, as yet undefined dis- 
quiet, the secret germ of a new calam- 
ity. 

He left the house early, and began 
again to roam the streets. They were 
buried in the fog, which rendered the 
night oppressive, opaque and sickening. 
It might have been called a pestilential 
vapor bearing down on the earth. It 
could be seen streaming past the gas 
lights, which it seemed momentarily to 
extinguish. The street pavements be- 
came slippery, as from an icy coating, 
and all evil odors seemed to come out 
of the houses—putrid odors from cel- 
lars, from gutters, from spouts, from 
filthy kitchens—and blend with the odor 
of the flying mist. 

Pierre, with his shoulders to his ears 
and his hands in his pockets, not wish- 
ing to remain longer out in the cold, 
went to call on Marowsko. 

The old druggist was still sleeping 
under the gas-light of his store. When 
he recognized Pierre, whom he loved 
with the attachment of a faithful dog, 
he shook off his torpor, went to look 
for his glasses, and brought out his new 
liqueur. 

“Well,” asked the doctor, “how are 
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you coming on with your liqueur?” 

The Pole explained that four of the 
principal cafés in the town had con- 
sented to give it a trial, and how the 
Phare de la Cote and the Sémaphore 
Havrais would write it up in exchange 
for some pharmaceutical products pre- 
sented to the editors. 

After a long silence, Marowsko asked 
if Jean was really in possession of his 
fortune and put two or three further 
vague questions on the same subject. 
His sullen devotion to Pierre revolted 
against this preference. Pierre believed 
he could follow his thoughts; he di- 
vined, understood, read them in his 
averted eyes, in the hesitating tone of 
his voice, in the phrases which rose to 
his lips, but which he did not utter, 
and which he would not utter—he so 
discreet, so timid, so cautious. 

He no longer doubted that the old 
man was thinking: “You ought not to 
have let him accept this legacy, which 
will cause evil reports about your 
mother.” Perhaps he even believed that 
Jean was Maréchal’s son. Certainly he 
believed it. How could he help believ- 
ing it, as it must appear so probable, 
so natural, so evident? Had not he him- 
self, Pierre, her son, been struggling for 
three days with all his force, all the 
subtle arguments of his heart, to de- 
ceive his reason? Was he not still strug- 
gling against this terrible suspicion? 

And once again the necessity of 
being alone in order to think, to dis- 
cuss with himself, to face boldly, with- 
out scruples or feebleness, this theory 
so possible, and yet so monstrous, dom- 
inated him so forcibly that he rose with- 
out even tasting the liqueur, shook the 
astonished druggist by the hand, and 
plunged into the fog of the streets. 
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He said to himself: “Why did this 
man Maréchal leave all his fortune to 
Jean?” 

It was now no longer jealousy that 
made him ask this; it was no longer 
that rather mean and natural envy 
which he knew was hid in his bosom, 
and which he had fought against for 
the last three days; it was the dread of 
something horrible—the dread of be- 
lieving, himself, that Jean, his brother, 
was the son of that man! 

No, he did not believe it, he could 
not even put to himself so criminal a 
question. This suspicion, however slight, 
however improbable, must be rejected 
by him, utterly and forever. He must 
have light and certainty, he must have 
complete assurance in his heart, for 
his mother was all he loved in the 
world. 

And as he wandered alone in the 
night, he would submit his memor and 
his reason to a minute examination, 
through which the startling truth would 
be evolved. That done, he would think 
of it no more, never again. He would go 
to sleep. 

He thought: “Let me see. Let me, 
first of all, examine the facts; then I 
will recall all I know of him, his treat- 
ment of my brother and me; I will 
seek for all the motives that could pos- 
sibly have occasioned this preference. 
He was there when Jean was born? Yes, 
but he knew me before that. If he had 
entertained a mute, secret love for my 
mother, he would have preferred me; 
for it was through me, thanks to my 
scarlatina, that he became the intimate 
friend of my parents. Logically, there- 
fore, he ought to have chosen me, to 
have had a more vivid affection for me, 
unless he felt for my brother, as he saw 
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him growing up, an instinctive attrac- 
tion and predilection.” 

Then, with a desperate effort of 
thought, of all his intellectual power, 
he retraced his recollections, in order 
to reconstruct, bring before his mind, 
recognize, understand this man—the 
man whom he had constantly seen, 
without caring for him, during all the 
years he had passed in Paris. 

He felt, however, that walking, the 
slight motion of his steps, somewhat 
troubled his ideas, disarranged their or- 
der, weakened their reach, and obscured 


his memory. 


In order to throw on the past and its 
unknown events a keen look from which 
nothing could escape, he must remain 
motionless, in some large, empty place. 
He decided to go and sit on the pier, 
as he had done the other night. 

As he drew near the harbor, he heard, 
in the direction of the open sea, a 
melancholy, sinister moan, like the bel- 
lowing of a bull, but longer and more 
powerful. It was a fog horn, the cry 
of ships lost in the fog. 

A shudder shook his flesh and wrung 
his heart, such an echo was there in 
his soul and nerves of that cry of dis- 
tress, which he fancied he had uttered 
himself. Another similar voice moaned 
in its turn, but farther away, then 
close by, the fog horn of the harbor 
replied to them, rending the night with 
its clamorous tone. 

Pierre walked quickly to the pier 
without further thought, satisfied to 
plunge into the lugubrious and moan- 
ing darkness. 

He sat down at the end of the pier, 
and closed his eyes to avoid the sight 
of the electric lights, veiled in mist, 
which made the port accessible at night, 
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and of the red light of the lighthouse 
on the south jetty, which, however, 
could scarcely be distinguished. Then, 
turning sideways, he leaned his elbows 
on the granite, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

His mind, without his speaking the 
word, kept repeating, as if to summon, 
evoke and challenge his ghost, “Maré- 
chal—Maréchal.” And in the darkness 
of his closed eyelids he suddenly saw 
him as he had known him—a man of 
sixty, with a pointed, white beard, and 
heavy eyebrows that were likewise 
white. He was neither tall nor short, 
had an affable air, soft gray eyes, a 
modest bearing, the look of an honest, 
tender and simple soul. He called Pierre 
and Jean “my dear children”; he never 
appeared to prefer one to the other, and 
asked them together to dinner. 

Pierre, with the persistence of a 
hound following a lost trail, began 
to recall the words, the gestures, the 
tones, the looks of this man who had 
disappeared from earth. He recalled 
him, gradually, just as he was, in his 
rooms in the Rue Tronchet, when he 
received his brother and himself at 
table. 

Two maids waited on him, both old, 
who, for a long time past, doubtless, 
had acquired the habit of saying “Mon- 
sieur Pierre” and “Monsieur Jean.” 

Maréchal stretched out both hands 
to the young people, the right to one, 
the left to the other, as they entered. 

“Good-day, my children,” he would 
say. “What news have you of your 
father and mother? As for me, they 
never write me a line.” 

The conversation went on pleasantly 
and familiarly on common topics. There 
was nothing extraordinary about the 
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man’s intellect, but he was gentle, 
charming and gracious. He was cer- 
tainly a good friend to them—one of 
those good friends of which one sel- 
dom thinks, because one is so sure of 
their friendship. 

Memories now began to pour in upon 
Pierre. Maréchal, seeing him sometimes 
melancholy, and guessing at his poverty 
as a student, had offered and lent him 
money, spontaneously—some hundreds 
of francs, perhaps forgotten by both, 
and never repaid. The man, then, al- 
ways loved him, always took an inter- 
est in him, since he was troubled about 
his needs. Then—then—why leave all 
his fortune to Jean? No; he had never 
apparently shown more affection for the 
younger than for the elder brother, been 
more thoughtful for one than the other, 
less tender apparently to this one than 
to that one. Then—then—he must have 
had a powerful and secret reason for 
giving all to Jean—all—and nothing to 
Pierre. 

The more he thought of it, the more 
he revived the past of later years, the 
more the doctor considered the distinc- 
tion made between them improbable 
and incredible. 

An acute pang, an inexpressible an- 
guish, entered his breast, and made his 
heart flutter like a shaken rag. Its 
springs seemed broken, and the blood, 
gushing through it, made it tremble 
violently in streams, tumultuously shak- 
ing and tossing it. 

Then, half aloud as one speaks in a 
nightmare, he muttered: “I must know! 
My God, I must know!” 

He went back now still further, to 
the earliest days when his parents lived 
in Paris. But faces escaped him, and 
this muddled his recollections. He was, 
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above all, anxious to recall Maréchal 
with blond, chestnut, or black hair. He 
could not do so; the later appearance of 
the man, when he was old, had effaced 
the others. He remembered, however, 
that he was slender, that he had a soft 
hand, and often brought flowers, very 
often, indeed; for his father constantly 
repeated: 

“More bouquets. Why, it is madness, 
my dear fellow; you will ruin yourself 
on roses.” 

Maréchal would reply: 

“Let: me alone; it gives me great 
pleasure.” 

And suddenly the remembrance of 
his mother’s tones, as she smiled and 
said, “Thanks, my friend,” crossed his 
mind, so distinctly that he fancied he 
could hear her. She must have pro- 
nounced these three words very often, 
as they were so engraven on the mem- 
ory of her son! 

Maréchal, then, used to bring flow- 
ers—he, the rich man, the gentleman, 
the customer—to this little shopwoman, 
the wife of a small jeweler. Did he 
love her? How could he have become 
the friend of these shopkeepers if he 
had not loved the wife? He was a man 
of education and refinement. How many 
times he talked to Pierre of poetry 
and poets! His appreciation of writers 
was not that of an artist, but of a bour- 
geois who can feel emotion. The doctor 
had often smiled at his sentimental 
ideas, which seemed to him rather silly. 
To-day he understood that this senti- 
mental man could never, never have 
been the friend of his father, who was 
so matter-of-fact, so earthy, so heavy, 
for whom the word poetry had no 
meaning. 

Maréchal, then, young, free, rich, 
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open to all tender emotions, one day, 
by chance, entered a shop, having prob- 
ably noticed the pretty woman behind 
the counter. He bought something, came 
back, and talked day by day more fa- 
miliarly, through his frequent purchases, 
acquiring an entrée to the house, the 
privilege of smiling at the young wife, 
and of shaking hands with the husband. 

And afterward—afterward—O God! 
—afterward. 

He had loved and caressed the first 
child, the jeweler’s child, till the birth 
of the second; then down to his death 
he had remained a stranger; then, his 
tomb closed, his body decomposed, his 
name effaced from the names of the 
living, having disappeared wholly and 
forever, having no longer to take any 
precautions, nothing to dread or to hide, 
he left all his fortune to the second 
child! Why? The man had intelligence; 
he must have understood and foreseen 
that he might, that he would almost 
infallibly, arouse a suspicion that this 
child was his. He would thus dishonor 
a woman! How could he have acted as 
he did if Jean had not been his son? 

And suddenly a precise, terrible 
recollection crossed Pierre’s mind. 
Maréchal was fair-haired, fair as Jean. 
He remembered now a little miniature 
which he hhad seen in Paris on the par- 
lor chimneypiece, once upon a time, but 
which had disappeared. Where was it? 
Lost, or hidden? Oh, if he could only 
have possession of it for a second! His 
mother, perhaps, had it in the secret 
drawer where relics are hidden. 

His agony at this thought became so 
poignant that he groaned aloud—one 
of those brief moans wrung from the 
heart by keen anguish. And suddenly, 
as if it heard him, as if it understood 
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his condition and replied to him, the 
fog horn on the pier bellowed close to 
him. Its voice—the voice of a super- 
natural monster, more sonorous than 
thunder, a wild, formidable roar, made 
to overpower the voice of the winds 
and waves—spread through the dark- 
ness across the invisible sea buried in 
the fog. 

Then, through the mist, near and far, 
similar cries arose in the night; ter- 
rible were these appealing screams from 
the huge blind steamers. 

Again all was still. 

Pierre opened his eyes, and stared in 
surprise at being there, aroused from 
his nightmare. 

“T am mad,” he thought; “I suspect 
my mother.” And a flood of love and 
tenderness, or repentance, prayer and 
desolation, inundated his heart. His 
mother! Knowing her as he knew her, 
how could he suspect her? Was not the 
soul, the life, of this simple, chaste, 
loyal woman more transparent than 
water? Any one who saw and knew her 
could not but judge her beyond suspi- 
cion. And it was he, her son, who 
doubted her! Oh, if he could have taken 
her in his arms at that moment, how he 
would have embraced and caressed her! 
How he would have knelt to her to ask 
pardon! 

Could she have deceived his father? 
His father! Certainly he was an honest 
man, honorable and upright in his deal- 
ings, but his soul had never crossed the 
horizon of his shop. How could this 
woman, formerly very pretty, as he 
knew, and as could be still seen, en- 
dowed with a delicate, affectionate, ten- 
der nature, have accepted as her be- 
trothed, and as her husband, a man so 
different from herself? 
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Why ask? She had married him as 
a girl marries the lad with money whom 
her parents present to her. They in- 
stalled themselves at once in their store 
in the Rue Montmartre; and the young 
woman presiding at the counter, ani- 
mated by the spirit of her new home, 
and by that subtle, sacred sense of 
community interest which replaces love 
and even affection in most of the homes 
of the business people in Paris, had 
begun to work with all her active and 
refined intelligence for the fortunes of 
the house. And her life had passed, in 
quiet, honorable uniformity without 
tenderness. 

Without tenderness! Could a woman 
live without love? A young, pretty 
woman living in Paris, reading books, 
applauding actresses who die of pas- 
sion on the stage, could not pass from 
youth to age without her heart being 
touched, if only once? He would not 
believe it of any other woman—why 
should he believe it of his mother? 

Certainly she might have loved as 
others did! Why should she be different 
from others, even if she was his 
mother? 

She had been young, with all the 
poetic weaknesses that trouble the heart 
of the young. Confined and imprisoned 
in the shop by the side of a vulgar 
husband who always talked business, 
she had dreamed of moonlight, of 
travels, of kisses interchanged in the 
evening shadows. And then one day a 
man had entered, as lovers enter in 
books, and he had spoken as lovers do. 

She had loved him. Why not? She 
was his mother. Well, was he to be 
blind and stupid to the extent of re- 
jecting evidence because his mother was 
involved? 
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Had she listened to him? Yes, since 
the man had no other friend; yes, since 
he had remained faithful to her when 
she was old and at a distance; yes, since 
he had left all his fortune to her son, 
to their son! 

Pierre rose, quivering in such wrath 
that he would have liked to kill some 
one. His outstretched arms, his open 
hand longed to smite, to slay, to bruise, 


to choke! Whom? All the world— 
father, brother, the dead man, his 
mother! 


He started to return home. What 
should he do? 

As he passed before a little tower 
near the signal pole, the strident scream 
of the fog horn sounded right in his 
ear. His surprise was so great that he 
almost fell, and recoiled to the stone 
parapet. There he sat down, with no 
strength left, so great was the shock. 

The steamer which was the first to 
answer seemed quite near, and ap- 
peared at the entrance, the tide being 
high. 

Pierre turned and saw its red eye 
dimmed by the mist. Then, under the 
diffused gleam of the electric light, a 
huge black shadow outlined itself be- 
tween the two piers. Behind him the 
voice of the watchman, the hoarse voice 
of a retired captain, cried: 

“Ship ahoy!’ 

And, in the mist, the voice of the pilot 
standing on the bridge, with equal 
hoarseness, replied: 

“Santa Lucia.” 

“Where from?” 

“Ttaly.” 

“What port?” 

“Naples.” 
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Before his troubled eyes, Pierre fan- 
cied he could see the crest of flame of 
Vesuvius, while at the foot of the vol- 
cano the fireflies were dancing in the 
orange groves of Sorrento or Castella- 
mare. How often had he dreamed of 
those familiar names, as if he had known 
the districts! If he could but go away, 
at once, no matter where, and never 
come back, never write, never let it 
be known what had become of him! 
But, no; he must return, return to his 
paternal home, and sleep in his bed. 

So much the worse. He would not 
return, he would wait till day. The 
sound of the fog horns pleased him. 
He rose and began to march like an 
officer keeping his watch on deck. 

Another enormous and mysterious 
ship followed the first one. It was an 
English ship returning from India. 

He saw many more come in, emerg- 
ing one after the other out of the im- 
penetrable darkness. When the damp- 
ness of the fog became intolerable, 
Pierre set off toward the town. He was 
so cold that he entered a sailor’s drink- 
ing place to get some grog, and when 
the hot brandy and pepper burned his 
palate and throat, he felt hope revive 
in him. 

He had deceived himself, perhaps? 
He knew right well his own vacillating 
unreason. He had deceived himself be- 
yond doubt. He had accumulated facts 
as one draws an indictment against an 
innocent person, whom it is always 
easy to condemn when one wishes to 
believe him guilty. After a night’s rest, 
he would think quite differently. Then 
he went home to bed, and by force of 
will ended by falling asleep. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE TELLTALE PORTRAIT 


But the doctor had not lost him- 
self for more than an hour or two in 
a troubled sleep before he awoke in 
_the darkness of his warm, closed room. 
He felt, even before he was able to 
think, that painful oppression, that un- 
rest of soul, which the sorrow on which 
we have slept leaves in us. It would 
seem as if the unhappiness, the shock 
of which had only struck us the eve- 
ning before, during repose insinuated 
itself into our very flesh, and tortured 
and wearied like a fever. Recollection 
came to him abruptly, and he sat up 
in bed. 

Then he went over again, slowly, one 
by one, all the arguments that had 
agonized his heart on the pier, while 
the fog horns were screaming. The 
more he thought, the less he doubted. 
He felt himself borne along by his 
logic to the intolerable certainty as by 
a hand that drags you along and stran- 
gles you. 

He was thirsty, he was hot, his heart 
throbbed. He rose to open the window 
and breathe fresh air, and when he was 
up a slight noise reached him through 
the wall. 

Jean was sleeping quietly, and snor- 
ing gently. He could sleep! He had no 
forebodings, he had suspected nothing! 
Their friend, Maréchal, had left him all 
his fortune. He accepted the money, as 
it seemed to him right and natural. 

He slept, rich and satisfied, not know- 
ing that his brother was worried and 
suffering. And there arose in Pierre a 
rage against this care-free and con- 


tented sleeper. 

The day before he. would have 
knocked at his door and, going in, would 
have sat beside the bed and said to him, 
before he was fairly awake, after being 
startled suddenly: 

“Jean, you ought not to keep this 
legacy, which to-morrow might bring on 
your mother suspicion and dishonor.” 

But to-day he could not speak; he 
could not say to Jean that he did not 
believe him to be their father’s son. 
At present he must guard in secret, 
keep buried in his heart, the shame he 
had discovered; he must hide from all 
the blot he had detected, and which 
no one must discover, not even his 
brother—above all, not his brother. 

Little did he think now of empty re- 
spect for public opinion. He would have 
liked all the world to accuse his mother, 
provided that he—he alone—he knew 
her to be innocent. How could he bear 
to live near her every day, and believe, 
as he saw her, that his brother’s father 
was a stranger? 

How calm and serene she was,.never- 
theless! How sure of herself she 
seemed! Was it possible for a woman 
like her, with pure soul and upright 
heart, to fall without exhibiting later 
any signs of remorse, or any stings of 
conscience? 

Remorse, remorse! It must formerly, 
in the early days, have tortured her; 
then it was blotted out, as everything 
is blotted out. Certainly she had wept 
for her fault, and by degrees had al- 
most forgotten it. Have not all women, 
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all, this prodigious faculty of forget- 
fulness, which makes them scarce recog- 
nize, after a few years, the man whose 
lips have kissed them again and again? 
The kiss strikes like lightning, love 
passes like a tempest; then life once 
more becomes calm as the sky, and be- 
gins again as before. Do we remember a 
passing cloud? 

Pierre could not remain in his room. 
He felt the roof press on his head, and 
the walls stifled him. And, as he was 
very thirsty, he lighted his candle to go 
and drink a glass of water, fresh from 
the kitchen faucet. 

He descended two flights; then, as he 
ascended with the carafe full, he sat 
down, in his nightshirt, on one of the 
steps of the stairs where a current of 
air was blowing, and drank out of the 
bottle in long gulps, like a runner out 
of breath. When he was quiet again, the 
silence of the dwelling affected him; 
then, one by one, he distinguished the 
slightest noises. At first it was the 
clock in the dining-room, and _ its 
ticking seemed to him to grow 
louder second by second. Then again he 
heard some one snoring, the short, la- 
bored snoring of an old man; his father, 
no doubt; and he shuddered at the idea, 
as if it had only just come to him, that 
these two men, sleeping in the same 
house, father and son, were nothing to 
each other! No tie, not even the frail- 
est, united them, and they did not 
know it! They talked affectionately to 
each other, they embraced each other, 
they were glad or sorry together over 
the same things, as if the same blood 
ran in their veins. Yet two persons born 
at the two extremities of the world 
could not be more alien to each other 
than this father and this son. They be- 
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lieved they loved each other, because a 
lie had grown up between them. It was 
a lie that produced this paternal love 
and this filial love—a lie impossible to 
expose, and which_no one should ever 
know but himself, the true-son. 

Still, still, if he were mistaken? How 
could he find out? Ah, if there were 
only a likeness, even a slight one, be- 
tween his father and Jean, one of those 
mysterious likenesses that pass from 
great-grandfather to great-grandson, and 
show that the whole race descends di- 
rectly from one source. It would be an 
easy thing for a medical man like him 
to recognize it—the form of the jaw, the 
curve of the nose, the distance between 
the eyes, the nature of the hair or teeth; 
even less than these, a gesture, a habit, 
a trick of manner; a transmitted taste, 
some sign or other quite characteristic 
for a trained eye. 

He could recall nothing—no, nothing. 
But he had not looked carefully, he had 
not observed carefully, as he had had 
no reason for tracing out these imper- 
ceptible indications. 

He rose to reénter his room, and be- 
gan to mount the stairs with slow 
steps, pondering all the time. As he 
passed before his brother’s door, he 
stopped short, his hand extended to 
open it. He was seized with an im- 
perious desire to see Jean at once, to 
take a long look at him, to surprise him 
in his sleep, while the peaceful face and 
the relaxed features were in repose, and 
when all the artificiality of life had 
disappeared. In this way he would seize 
the sleeping secret of his physiognomy, 
and if any appreciable resemblance ex- 
isted, it would not escape him. 

But if Jean awoke, what should he 
say? How explain his visit? 
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He remained standing, his fingers 
grasping the door handle, and seeking 
a reason or pretext. 

He remembered, all at once, that, 
eight days before, he had lent his 
brother a phial of laudanum to allay 
the pain of a toothache. He might have 
toothache himself this night and come 
to get the bottle. Then he entered, but 
with a furtive step, like a thief. 

Jean, with his mouth half open, was 
sleeping a profound animal sleep. His 
beard and fair hair made a splash of 
gold in the white linen. He did not 
awake, but he stopped snoring. 

Pierre bent over him and gazed on 
him with eager eye. No; this young man 
did not resemble Roland; and, for the 
second time, his mind returned to the 
miniature of Maréchal that had disap- 
peared. He must find it. If he saw it, 
perhaps he would doubt no longer. 

His brother stirred, disturbed doubt- 
less by his presence, or by the light of 
the candle in his face. Then the doctor 
retreated on tiptoe toward the door, 
which he closed noiselessly. He returned 
to his room, but did not go to bed. 

The day was slow in coming. The 
hours struck, one after another, by the 
drawing-room clock, which had a deep, 
serious tone, as though this little speci- 
men of the clockmaker’s art had swal- 
lowed the bell of a cathedral. The 
sounds rose up through the empty 
staircase, traversed walls and doors, and 
died away in the rooms, in the unhear- 
ing ear of the sleepers. Pierre walked 
to and fra from his bed to the window. 
What should he do? He was too much 
upset to pass the day at home. He 
wished still to be alone, at least till the 
next day, in order to reflect, to become 
calm, to fortify himself for the every- 
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day life which he had to resume. 

Well, he would go to Trouville, and 
watch the crowd swarming on the 
beach! It would divert him, change the 
current of his thoughts, and give him 
time to prepare himself for the horrible 
thing that he had found out. 

At earliest dawn he rose and dressed 
himself. The fog had lifted; it was a 
beautiful day. As the Trouville boat did 
not sail till nine o’clock, the doctor 
thought that he ought to kiss his mother 
before leaving. 

He waited for the hour when she 
usually rose, and then went down. His 
heart was throbbing so fast as he 
touched the door, that. he paused to 
take breath. His hand, as it lay on the 
door handle, was weak and quivering, 
almost incapable of the slight exertion 
of turning the knob to enter. He 
knocked. His mother’s voice asked: 

“Who is there?” 

Pierre. 

“What do you want?” 

“To say good-morning, because I am 
going to pass the day at Trouville with 
some friends.” 

“But I am still in bed.” 

“Do not disturb yourself, then; I 
can kiss you on my return, this eve- 
ning.” 

He hoped that he could get away 
without seeing her, without pressing on 
her cheeks the hypocritical kiss which 
nauseated him beforehand. 

But she replied: 

“Wait a moment; I’ll open the door. 
You must wait till I get back into bed.” 

He heard her bare feet on the floor, 
and then the sound of the bolt sliding. 
She cried: 

“Come in!” 

He went in. She was sitting up in 
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bed, while beside her Roland, with a 
silk handkerchief round his head and his 
face to the wall, continued to sleep. 
Nothing but a shake of the arm could 
have awakened him. On the days he 
went fishing, the maid, who was rung 
up at the appointed hour by the sailor 
Papagris, would come and drag her mas- 
ter out of this invincible sleep. 

Pierre, as he approached, looked at 
his mother, and it seemed to him all at 
once that he had never seen her. 

She held up her face; he kissed her 
on both cheeks, and then seated himself 
on a‘low chair. 

“You arranged this party yesterday 
evening?” she said. 

“Ves, yesterday evening.” 

“You will be back for dinner?” 

“T do not know yet. In any case, do 
not wait for me.” 

He examined her with astonished 
curiosity. It was his mother, this 
woman! Her entire countenance, seen 
from childhood, since his eye could 
distinguish, her smile, her voice, so well 
known, so familiar, all at once appeared 
to him quite new, quite different from 
what they had been hitherto to him. 
He understood now that, loving her, 
he had never looked at her critically. 
Yet it was she, and he knew every 
smallest detail of her countenance; but 
he perceived these little details clearly 
for the first time. His anxious attention, 
as he scrutinized this beloved face, re- 
vealed to him a difference in it, a 
physiognomy which he had never be- 
fore discovered. 

He rose to go, and then, suddenly 
yielding to an unconquerable desire to 
know what had been gnawing his heart 
since the evening before, he said: 

“I say, mother, I thought I remem- 
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bered a miniature of Maréchal that we 
had in our parlor in Paris.” 

She hesitated a second or two, or at 
least he imagined that she hesitated; 
then she said: 

“Why, yes!” 

“What has become of this portrait?” 

Her answer, again, might have come 
quicker: 

“That portrait—wait—I do not quite 
know—perhaps I have it in my desk.” 

“J would be very pleased if you 
would find it for me.” 

“Yes, Vl look. Why do you want 
mee 

“Oh, not for myself! I thought it 
would be quite natural to give it to 
Jean, and it would please my brother.” 

“You are right. It is a happy thought. 
I will look for it as soon as I get up.” 

He left the room. 

It was a cloudless day, without a 
breath of air. The people in the streets 
seemed lighthearted; merchants were 
going to their business, clerks to their 
office, girls to their shops. Some of them 
were singing, happy in the brightness 
of the day. 

The passengers were already going 
on board the Trouville boat. Pierre took 
his seat on a wooden bench at the very 
end of the boat. x 

He asked himself: 

“Was she disturbed by my question 
about the portrait, or only surprised? 
Has she mislaid it, or hidden it? Does 
she know, or does she not know, where 
it is? If she has hidden it, why did she 
do so?” 

Advancing steadily from deduction 
to deduction, he reached this conclu- 
sion: 

The portrait, the portrait of a friend, | 
the portrait of a dear friend, had re- 
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mained in the parlor in full view till the 
day when the wife or the mother had 
been the first to perceive, before any 
one else, that it resembled her son. 
Doubtless, for a long time she had been 
looking for this resemblance; and when 
she detected it, and recognized the fact 
that every one might, some day or 
other, detect it also, she had one eve- 
ning removed the dangerous little minia- 
ture, and, not daring to destroy it, had 
concealed it. 

Pierre now remembered very well 
that the miniature had disappeared long 
before their departure from Paris. It 
had disappeared, he believed, when the 
growth of Jean’s beard brought out the 
likeness between him and the fair-haired 
young man who was smiling in the 
picture. 

The motion of the boat as she put off 
disturbed the course of his thoughts. He 
rose and looked at the sea. 

The little steamer passed the piers, 
turned to the left, and puffing, panting 
and quivering, took her course to the 
distant coast, which was visible through 
the morning mist. Here and there the 
red sail of some heavy fishing smack, 
lying motionless on the smooth sea, had 
the appearance of a big rock rising from 
the water. The Seine, as it flowed from 
Rouen, looked like a large inlet of the 
sea, dividing two neighboring countries. 

In less than an hour Trouville was 
reached, and, as it was the time for 
bathing, Pierre betook himself to the 
beach. 

From a distance, it had the look of a 
long garden full of blooming flowers. On 
the great stretch of yellow sand, reach- 
ing from the pier to the Roches Noires, 
parasols of every color, hats of every 
shape, dresses of every shade, were seen 
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in groups before the bathing houses, in 
lines along the beach, or scattered here 
and there, looking actually like enor- 
mous bouquets on a boundless prairie. 
The confused sounds, near or far, of 
voices sharpened by the thin air, the 
calls, the cries of children wading in 
the surf, the clear laughter of women, 
all mingled in a gentle, unceasing mur- 
mur, which blended with the imper- 
ceptible sea air, and was absorbed with 
a 

Pierre walked in the middle of these 
people, more lost, more separated from 
them, more isolated, more immersed in 
torturing thought, than if he had been 
flung from a ship’s deck into the sea, a 
hundred leagues from shore. He brushed 
against them; he heard, without listen- 
ing, a few phrases; and he saw, without 
looking, the men talk to the women, 
and the women smile on the men. 

Then, all at once, as if awaking from 
sleep, he perceived them distinctly; and 
a feeling of hatred seized him, for they 
seemed happy and content. 

He went on, brushing against the 
groups and walking round them, a prey 
to new thoughts. All these many-colored 
toilets that covered the sands like so 
many flowers, these pretty materials, 
these showy sunshades, all the ingenious 
inventions of fashion, from the tiny 
shoe to the extravagant hat, the seduc- 
tion of gesture, voice and smile—the 
whole coquetry displayed on the beach 
—suddenly seemed to him an immense 
unfolding of feminine perversity. All 
these dressed-up women wanted to 
please, to captivate, to tempt, some one. 
They had made themselves beautiful for 
men, for all men except the husband 
whom they no longer needed to conquer. 
They had made themselves beautiful for 
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the lover of to-day and the lover of to- 
‘morrow; for the stranger they met, 
noticed, perhaps expected. 

And these men seated by them, gaz- 
ing into their. eyes, speaking to them 
with faces close together, attracted 
them, desired them, hunted them like 
game, like elusive and fleeing game, al- 
though it seemed so near and so easy. 
The beach was, then, only a market- 
place, where some sold themselves and 
others gave themselves, where some 
bargained for their caresses and others 
only held out promises. All these women 
had only one thought—to make them 
desire that which was already given, 
sold, or promised to other men. And he 
reflected that it was always the same 
thing, the whole world over. 

His mother had done like the rest; 
that was all! Like the rest? No! There 
were exceptions—many, many excep- 
tions. The women he saw around him, 
rich, silly seekers for love, were, on the 
whole, coquettes of the elegant world 
of fashion, or even coquettes of a more 
brazen kind; for respectable women did 
not mingle with this beach crowd, this 
legion of idlers. 

The tide rose gradually, driving be- 
fore it the first line of bathers. Groups 
were seen to rise with a start, and run 
from the yellow wave fringed with 
foam, taking their chairs with them. 

The bathing boxes on wheels, drawn 
by a horse, were also taken in shore; 
and on the boardwalk, which ran along 
the beach from one end to the other, 
there was now an unbroken, dense, slow 
stream of elegant toilets, which formed 
two contrary currents, that jostled and 
mingled. Pierre, in a state of nervous 


exasperation, fled and plunged into the . 


town, where he took breakfast at an 


ordinary wine shop near the outskirts. 

When he had taken his coffee, he 
stretched himself out on two chairs be- 
fore the door, and, as _he had scarcely 
slept the night before, dozed in the 
shadow of a lime tree. 

After some hours of repose, he roused 
himself, and, seeing that it was time to 
return to catch the boat, he set out, 
feeling overcome by a sudden weakness 
that had fallen on him during his slum- 
ber. He was determined to return, and 
learn if his mother had found the por- 
trait of Maréchal. Would she mention 
it first, or would he have to ask her 
again? Beyond question, if she waited 
till he interrogated her once more, she 
had a secret reason for not showing the 
portrait. 

But when he had entered his room 
he hesitated to go down to dinner. He 
was suffering too much. His throbbing 
heart had not yet calmed itself. How- 
ever, he made up his mind, and ap- 
peared in the dining-room as they were 
sitting down to table. 

They all appeared to be very happy. 

“Well,” said Roland, “how are you 
getting on with your shopping? I do 
not want to see anything before it’s all 
in place.” 

His wife replied: 

“Oh, very well. Only it requires a 
good deal of thought to avoid making a 
mismatch. The question of furniture is 
taking up our attention.” 

She had spent the day visiting with 
Jean the carpet stores and furniture 
stores. She wanted rich materials, 
rather gaudy, to strike the eye. Her 
son, on the other hand, wanted some- 
thing simple, but elegant. So, over 
every sample shown them, they both 
of them reiterated their opinions. She 
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maintained that the client required to 
be impressed, that he ought to feel, 
when he entered the reception room, 
that it gave the effect of wealth. 

Jean, on the contrary, wishing to at- 
tract only an opulent and fashionable 
clientéle, desired to conquer the refined 
class by his modest and impeccable 
taste. 

The discussion, which had lasted all 
day, began again with the soup. 

Roland had no opinion. He repeated: 

“J do not want to hear about any- 
thing. I’ll go and see it when it is fin- 
ished.” 

Madame Roland appealed to the judg- 
ment of her elder son. 

“Come, Pierre, what do you think?” 

His nerves were so excited that he 
longed to reply with an oath. He said, 
however, in a dry tone, vibrating with 
indignation: 

“Oh, I quite agree with Jean, for my 
part! I like simplicity, which, as regards 
taste, is comparable to uprightness as 
regards character.” 

His mother resumed: 

“Remember, we live in a town of 
business people, where good taste is not 
met everywhere.” 

Pierre replied: 

“What matter? Is that a reason to 
imitate fools? If my townsfolk are 
stupid or dishonest, am I bound to fol- 
low their example? A good woman will 
not commit a fault because her neigh- 
bors set her a bad example.” 

Jean burst into laughter. 

“Your comparisons sound as if they 
were taken from the maxims of a moral- 
ist.” 

Pierre made no rejoinder, and his 
mother and brother recommenced their 
talk of draperies and easy-chairs. 
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He looked at them as he had looked 
at his mother, in the morning, before he 
left for Trouville. He looked at them 
like an observant stranger; and, in fact, 
he felt as if he had, all at once, entered 
a stranger’s family. 

His father, in particular, astonished 
him as he looked at him and thought 
about him. This fat, flabby man, this 
contented simpleton, was his father— 
his! No, no, Jean was not a bit like him. 

His family! Two days ago an un- 
known, maleficent hand, the hand of a 
dead man, had rent and shattered; one 
by one, all the bonds that held together 
these four souls. It was all over; they 
were broken forever. No mother now 
for him, for he could not love her when 
he could not venerate her with that 
absolute, tender and pious respect which 
is necessary to the filial heart. No 
brother now for him, for this brother 
was the child of a stranger. There re- 
mained for him only a father—this fat 
man, whom he could not love in spite 
of himself. 

He said abruptly: 

“Oh, mamma, did you find that per- 
trait?” 

She opened her eyes in surprise. 

“What portrait?” 

“Maréchal’s.”’ 

“No—that is, yes; I have not found 
it, but I think I know where it is.” 

“What are you talking about?” Ro- 
land inquired. 

Pierre answered: 

‘““A miniature of Maréchal’s, that used 
to be in our little parlor in Paris. I 
thought that Jean might like to have 
rhe 

Roland exclaimed: 

“Ves, certainly, I remember it per- 
fectly. I saw it as lately as the end of 
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last week. Your mother pulled it out of 
her desk when she was arranging her 
papers. It was Thursday or Friday. You 
remember, Louise, don’t you? I was 
just going to shave when you took it 
from a drawer and placed it on a chair 
beside you, with a heap of letters, half 
of which you burned. Why, is it not 
strange that you should have handled 
that portrait scarcely two or three days 
before Jean’s legacy came? If I believed 
in presentiments, I should call that 
one.” 

Madame Roland quietly replied: 

“Yes, I know where it is. I will go 
and get it at once.’ 

Then she had been lying! She had 
lied that very morning, when she re- 
plied to her son’s question as to what 
had become of the miniature: “I do not 
know exactly—perhaps I have it in my 
desk.” 


She had seen it, touched it, handled - 


it, looked at it, a few days before, and 
then she had put it back in the secret 
drawer with some letters—his letters. 

Pierre looked at his mother who had 
lied to him. He looked at her with the 
exasperated wrath of a deceived son 
whose sacred affection had been be- 
trayed, and with the jealousy of a man 
who, after being blinded for a long 
time, at length detects a shameful trea- 
son. If he had been that woman’s hus- 
band, he, her son, he would have seized 
her by the wrists, by the shoulders, or 
by the hair, and have hurled her to the 
ground, and have struck, wounded and 
crushed her! Yet he could say nothing, 
do nothing, state nothing, reveal noth- 
ing. He was her son, he had nothing to 
avenge, he had not been betrayed. 

But yes, she had betrayed his affec- 
tion, his filial respect. She owed it to 
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him to be irreproachable, as all mothers 
owe it to their children. If his anger 
amounted almost to hatred, it was be- 
cause he felt her to-be more criminal 
toward him than toward his father him- 
self. 

The love of man and wife is a volun- 
tary pact, where the frail one is guilty 
of perfidy only; but when a wife be- 
comes a mother, she is more responsible, 
for Nature has confided to her a race. 
If she succumbs then, she is cowardly, 
unworthy, infamous! 

“Well, well,” said Roland suddenly, 
extending his legs under the table, as 
he did every evening, to sip his glass of 
ratafia. “It is not unpleasant to be idle 
when one has a little competence. I 
hope Jean will invite us to some spe- 
cial dinners now, even if I should 
sometimes get a pain in my stomach.” 

Then, turning to his wife: 

“Go bring the portrait, dear, as you 
have done eating. I should like to see it 
again.” 

She rose, took a candle, and left the 
room. After an absence which seemed 
long to Pierre, although it only lasted 
three minutes, Madame Roland. re- 
turned, smiling, and holding by its ring 
an old-fashioned gilt frame. 

“Here it is,” she said. “I found it 
almost at once.” 

The doctor was the first to extend his 
hand. He took the portrait and exam- 
ined it, holding it at arm’s length. Then, 
feeling that his mother was looking at 
him, he slowly raised his eyes to his 
brother’s face to compare it with the 
picture. He almost said in the impulse 
of his violence: “Why, this is like 
Jean.” If he did not dare to utter these 
terrible words, he displayed his thoughts 
by the way in which he compared the 
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living face and the painted face. 

They had, certainly, some traits in 
common, the samne beard and the same 
brow, but nothing definite enough to 
warrant the declaration, ‘There is the 
father, and here is the son.” It was 
rather a family resemblance, a simi- 
larity of physiognomy as of those in 
whose veins flows the same blood. But 
what was more decisive to Pierre’s mind 
than this look in the two faces was the 
fact that his mother rose, turned her 
back, and, with unnecessary delay, pre- 
tended to lock up the sugar and liqueurs 
in the closet. 

She saw that he knew or at least sus- 
pected. 

“Hand it to me,” said Roland. Pierre 
handed over the miniature, and his 
father drew the candle nearer to see 
it better. Then in a softened tone he 
said: 

“Poor fellow! To think that he was 
like that when we knew him. Heavens, 
how time flies! He was a handsome 
man, all the same, at that period, and 
pleasant in his manners. Was he not, 
Louise? 

As his wife did not reply, he con- 
tinued: 

“And what an even temper! I never 
saw him in a bad humor. Well, it’s 
over; there’s nothing remaining of him 
—except what he left to Jean. We can 
swear that he showed himself a good 
and loyal friend to the end. Even when 
dying, he did not forget us.” 

Jean, in his turn, extended his arm to 
take the portrait. He looked at it for 
some moments, and then said, in a tone 
of regret: 

“T do not recognize him at all. I can 
only remember him with white hair.” 
And he returned the miniature to his 
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mother. She cast on it a rapid glance 
which was soon withdrawn, and seemed 
timid; then said, in her natural voice: 

“It belongs to you, now, Jean, since 
you are his heir. We must take it to 
your new rooms.” 

As they entered the parlor, she placed 
the miniature on the mantelpiece, near 
the clock, where it used to stand. 

Roland filled his pipe, Pierre and Jean 
lighted cigarettes. Usually one brother 
would smoke walking up. and down the 
room; the other, buried in an easy- 
chair, with his legs crossed. The father 
always sat astride a chair, and spat into 
the fireplace. 

Madame Roland, on her low seat, 
near a little table on which stood the 
lamp, usually did embroidery, knitted, 
or marked the linen. 

This evening she commenced a piece 
of wool embroidery for Jean’s bedroom. 
It was a difficult and complicated piece 
of work, and required all her attention 
to start it. Nevertheless, from time to 
time, while counting the stitches, she 
would raise her eyes and give a furtive 
glance at the little portrait of the dead 
man which was leaning against the 
clock. The doctor, as he crossed the 
narrow room in four or five strides, his 
hands behind his back and his cigarette 
between his lips, would encounter his 
mother’s look every time. 

One might say they were playing the 
spy on each other, and that war would 
be declared between them; and a pain- 
ful unrest, an insupportable unrest, 
wrung Pierre’s heart. Tortured and satis- 
fied at the same time, he said to him- 
self: “How she must be suffering at 
this moment, if she knows that I have 
found her out!” And, at each return 
toward the fireplace, he stopped for a 
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few seconds to look at the blond coun- 
tenance of Maréchal, just to show that 
a fixed idea haunted him. And the little 
portrait, smaller than an open hand, 
seemed a living, malevolent, dangerous 
personage that had suddenly entered 
this house and this family. 

Suddenly the doorbell rang. Madame 
Roland, always so calm, was startled, 
and the start revealed to the doctor her 
condition of nervousness. 

She said, however: “It must be Ma- 
dame Rosémilly,” and her anxious 
glance reverted again to the mantelpiece. 

Pierre understood, or thought he un- 
derstood, her terror and her anguish. 
Women’s eyes are sharp, their wits 
nimble, their minds suspicious. When 
the incoming visitor should perceive 
this unknown miniature, she might, per- 
haps, at the first glance, discover the 
resemblance between that face and 
Jean’s face. Then she would know and 
understand it all! He was seized with 
dread, a sudden, horrible dread, that the 
disgrace would be unveiled; and, turn- 
ing back as the door opened, he took 
the portrait and slid it under the clock 
without his father or brother seeing the 
action. 

As he again encountered his mother’s 
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eyes, they seemed to him changed, 
troubled and haggard. 

“Good-day,’’ said Madame Rosémilly; 
“T have come to take a-cup of tea with 
you.” 

While they gathered about her to ask 
how she was, Pierre disappeared by the 
door that had been left open. 

They were surprised when they dis- 
covered his departure. Jean, who feared 
the young woman would deem it rude, 
murmured: 

“What a bear!” 

Madame Roland replied: 

“You must not be angry with him— 
he is not very well to-day, and, more- 
over, is tired with his journey to Trou- 
ville.” 

“No matter,” rejoined Roland. 
“That’s no reason for going off like a 
savage.” 

Madame Rosémilly tried to smooth 
things down by saying: 

“No, no. He took leave @ l’anglaise. 
In society that is always the way when 
one leaves early.” 

“Well,” replied Jean, “that may be so 
in society; but one does not treat one’s 
family @ anglaise, and that is what my 
brother has been doing the last few 
days.” 


CHAPTER VI 


BITTER AND SWEET 


THINGS went on thus in the Roland 
household for a week or two. The father 
went fishing, as usual; Jean, with his 
mother’s assistance, moved into his new 
rooms; Pierre showed his gloomy coun- 


tenance only at mealtimes. 
His father asked him one evening: 
“Why the devil do you look as if you 
were at a funeral? I have noticed it 
before to-day.” 
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And the doctor replied: 

“Because I feel the terrible burden of 
life.” 

The old fellow understood nothing of 
his meaning, and with an air of dis- 
appointment, continued: 

“Upon my word, it is too bad! Ever 
since we had the luck to receive that 
legacy, everybody seems miserable; just 
as if some accident had happened to us, 
or as if we were in mourning for some 
one.” 

“T am in mourning for some one,” 
said Pierre. 

“You! for whom?” 

“Some one you did not know, and 
whom I loved too well.” 

Roland imagined he was talking of 
some love affair, and asked: 

“A woman, of course?” 

“Yes, a woman.” 

“Dead?” 

“No, worse. 

SOA ite? 

Although he was astonished at this 
unexpected confidence made to him in 
his wife’s presence, and at his son’s 
strange tone, he did not pursue the 
subject, for he thought that such mat- 
ters did not concern a third party. 

Madame Roland seemed not to have 
heard; she was very pale, and more 
than once looked ill. 

Her husband, seeing her sink into a 
chair, and hearing her breathe as if 
respiration were difficult, had said to 
er: 

“You really look ill, Louise; you are 
tiring yourself out, probably, getting 
Jean settled. Rest a bit, confound it 
all! He is in no hurry, the young 
swell, for he is rich.” 

She shook her head without speaking. 

Her pallor on this day was so remark- 


Lost!” 
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able that Roland again noticed it. 
“Come,” he said, “this won’t do at 


‘all, my poor old girl; we must look after 


you.” 

Then, turning to his son: 

“You see, don’t you, that she is ill? 
You have examined her, I suppose?” 

Pierre replied: 

“No; I did not notice that she was 
ailing.” 

“Why, a blind man could see it,” 
said old Roland furiously. ‘“What’s the 
use of being a doctor, if you cannot 
even see that your mother is indisposed? 
Now, look at her! Just look at her! 
No, indeed; one might be dying, and 
this doctor here would not notice it.” 

Madame Roland breathed heavily, 
and grew so pale that her husband ex- 
claimed: 

“She’s going to faint!” 

“No—no—it is nothing! It will pass 
off—it is nothing.” 

Pierre had approached her, and was 
looking at her fixedly. 

“Come, what is the matter?” he said. 

“Nothing—nothing, I assure you— 
nothing,” she repeated in a low, hurried 
voice. 

Roland had gone for some spirits of 
ammonia; he returned, and, handing the 
bottle to his son, said: 

“Here—do something for her. You 
have felt her pulse, of course?” 

As Pierre bent forward to take her 
wrist, she drew back her hand with such 
an abrupt movement that it struck a 
chair near her. 

“Come,” he said in a cold tone, ‘‘let 
me attend to you, as you are ill.” 

She rose and held out her arm. Her 
skin was burning, her pulse irregular and 
hard. He muttered: 

“Tt is really pretty serious. You must 
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take a sedative. I'll go and write a 
prescription.” 

While he was bending over the paper, 
writing, a slight sound of suppressed 
sighs, of choking, of short, interrupted 
breathing, made him suddenly turn 
round. . 

She was weeping, with her hands over 
her face. 

Roland, in alarm, asked: 

“Louise, Louise, what is the matter? 
What is the matter?” 

She made no response, and seemed 
torn by some horrible and profound 
sorrow. 

Her husband tried to take hold of 
her hands and pull them from her face. 
She resisted, repeating: 

“No, no, no.” 

Then he turned to his son: 

“Why, what is the matter with her? 
I never saw her like this.” 

“It is nothing,” said Pierre; “a slight 
nervous attack.” 

It seemed to him as if his heart was 
consoled by the sight of her anguish, 
and that this grief lightened his resent- 
ment and diminished her burden of 
opprobrium. He looked at her like a 
judge satisfied with his work. 

But all at once she rose and rushed 
to the door, so suddenly and abruptly 
that it could neither be foreseen nor 
prevented, and ran to shut herself up 
in her room. 

Father and son were left face to face. 

“Do you understand anything of the 
case?”’ said the former. 

“Yes,” replied the latter. “It comes 
from a simple little nervous disturbance 
which often declares itself at mamma’s 
age. It is likely that she will have many 
more attacks like this one.” 

Indeed, she had others, nearly every 
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day; attacks which Pierre seemed to 
provoke by a single word, as if he held 
the secret of her strange and unknown 
trouble. He looked out for intermissions 
of repose in her face, and, with all the 
art of a torturer, awoke by a single 
word the grief which for a moment had 
been calmed. 

And he suffered as much as she did. 
He suffered frightfully from the fact 
that he no longer loved her, no longer 
respected her, and that he was tortur- 
ing her. When he had uncovered the 
wound that he had opened in the heart 
of this wife and mother, when he felt 
how wretched and how desperate she 
was, he would wander all alone through 
the town, so pierced with remorse, so 
racked with pity, so woebegone at seeing 
her thus crushed by his filial contempt, 
that he was tempted to fling himself 
into the sea and drown himself to make 
an end of it all. 

Oh, how he wished to pardon her 
now! But he could not, for he was 
unable to forget. If he only could have 
avoided causing her suffering! But he 
could not do that, either, for he was 
always suffering himself. He returned 
home at mealtimes, full of gentler reso- 
lutions. Then, when he caught sight of 
her, when he saw her eyes—once so 
frank and direct, now timid, distracted, 
shrinking—he spoke in spite of himself, 
for he could not keep back the treach- 
erous phrase which rose to his lips. 

The shameful secret, known to them 
alone, spurred him on against her. It 
was a poison that he had at present in 
his veins, and that made him long to 
bite like a mad dog. 

There was nothing now to prevent 
his torturing her unceasingly; for Jean 
lived almost altogether in his new 
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rooms, and returned home every eve- 
ning only to dine and sleep with his 
family. 

He often noticed the bitter words and 
violent manner of his brother, but at- 
tributed them to jealousy. He promised 
himself that he would put him in his 
proper place and give him a lesson some 
day or other, fur the family life was 
becoming very unpleasant, owing to 
these continual scenes. But, as he lived 
out of the house at this time, he suf- 
fered less from Pierre’s offensive rude- 
ness, and his love of peace induced him 
to be patient. Besides, his good fortune 
had intoxicated him, and his thoughts 
were occupied chiefly with matters that 
directly interested himself alone. He 
would come in full of new little cares, 
occupied with the cut of a jacket, the 
shape of a felt hat, the proper size of 
visiting cards. And he talked persist- 
ently about all the details of his apart- 
ment—of shelves placed in the bedroom 
cupboard to hold his linen, of wardrobes 
placed in the vestibule, and of electric 
burglar alarms. 

It had been decided that when he 
formally moved into his new apartment 
there should be an excursion to Saint 
Jouin, and that, after dinner, the party 
should return and take tea with him. 
Roland wished to go by sea; but the 
distance and the uncertainty as to the 
time when they would arrive by this 
route, if the wind was contrary, led 
them to reject his proposal, and a car- 
riage was hired for the occasion. 

They started about ten o’clock, so as 
to arrive for breakfast. The dusty high- 
road traversed this Norman country dis- 
trict, to which the undulating plains and 
tree-girt farms gave the appearance of 
a limitless park. As the carriage rolled 
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horses, the Roland family, Madame 
Rosémilly and Captain Beausire, deaf- 
ened by the noise of the wheels, re- 
mained silent, and closed their eyes 
amid a cloud of dust. 

The harvest was ripe. Beside the dull 
green of the clover, and the bright green 
of the beets, the fields of yellow grain 
lighted up the landscape with a tawny 
golden gleam. They seemed to have 
absorbed the sunlight that fell upon 
them. Here and there the reapers were 
at work; and in the fields under the 
scythe the laborers were seen, swinging 
rhythmically as they swept the huge, 
wing-shaped blade over the surface of 
the ground. 

After a drive of two hours, the car- 
riage turned to the left, passed a wind- 
mill in motion—a gray, melancholy 
wreck, half rotten and condemned, the 
last survivor of the old mills—and then 
entered a pretty courtyard, and drew up 
before a gay little house, a celebrated 
inn of the district. 

The landlady, who was named La 
Belle Alphonsine, came smiling to the 
door, and extended her hand to the two 
ladies, who were hesitating at the car- 
riage step, which was awkwardly high. 

On the margin of the lawn, beneath 
the shade of some apple trees, a party 
of strangers were already breakfasting 
in a tent; they were Parisians returning 
from Etretat, and the sound of voices 
and laughter and the rattle of dishes 
could be heard in the house. 

All the large halls being occupied, 
they had to dine in a private room. 
Monsieur Roland suddenly saw some 
shrimp nets hanging on the wall. 

“Ah, ha!” he cried, “do they fish for 
prawns here?” 
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“Ves,” replied Beausire, “this is the 
very spot where they take more than on 
any other part of the coast.” 

“The devil! Let us go there after 
breakfast!” 

It was ascertained that it was low 
water at three o’clock, and it was re- 
solved that all the party should pass the 
afternoon on the rocks looking for 
shrimps. 

They ate sparingly, to avoid a rush of 
blood to the head when they put their 
feet in the water. They wished, also, to 
reserve their appetites for dinner, which 
was ordered on a grand scale, to be 
ready at six when they returned. 

Roland could not control his im- 
patience. He wanted to buy the special 
apparatus for this kind of fishing, which 
resembles very much the nets used to 
catch butterflies in the fields. 

Alphonsine, still smiling, lent them 
the nets; then she assisted the ladies in 
improvising a costume, so as to avoid 


wetting their dresses; she lent them 


some petticoats, thick worsted stock- 
ings, and bathing slippers. The men took 
off their boots, and replaced them with 
some wooden shoes purchased from the 
local cobbler. 

They started out, net on shoulder and 
basket on back. Madame Rosémilly was 
charming in this costume, with an unex- 
pected, rustic, bold style of beauty. 

The petticoat borrowed from Alphon- 
sine, coquettishly raised and held by a 
few stitches, so as to enable the wearer 
to run and leap, without fear, among 
the rocks, displayed the well-formed 
ankle of a woman at once agile and 
strong. She had found, to cover her 
head, an immense gardener’s hat of yel- 
low straw, with an enormous brim, 
which she turned up on one side with 
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a sprig of tamarisk, which gave her the 
dauntless air of a dashing mousquetaire. 

Jean, since receiving his legacy, had 
asked himself every day whether he 
should marry her or not. Each time he 
saw her he decided to make her his 
wife; but when he was alone he thought 
that by waiting he would have time to 
reflect. She was not as rich as he was 
now, for she had an income of only 
twelve thousand francs a year, but the 
principal was invested in real estate, in 
farms, and lots in Havre, on the docks, 
and this might, in time, be worth a large 
sum. Their fortunes, thus, were almost 
equal, and the young widow certainly 
pleased him very much. 

As he now saw her walking before 
him, he thought, “Well, I must decide. 
Beyond question, I could not do bet- 
teri 

They followed the slope of a little 
valley, descending from the village to 
the cliff, and the cliff at the-end of this 
valley was nearly three hundred feet 
above the sea. Framed by green banks 
descending to right and left of it, a 
spacious watery triangle, silvery blue 
in the sunlight, could be seen, and a 
scarcely perceptible sail looked like an 
insect on its surface. The sky, filled with 
radiance, blended with the water so that 
the eye could not distinguish a dividing 
line, and the two ladies, who walked in 
advance of the three men, cast on this 
clear horizon the clear-cut outline of 
their compact figures. 

Jean, with ardent glance, saw speed- 
ing before him the well-turned ankle, 
the supple waist, and the enticing hat of 
Madame Rosémilly. Her swift motion 
stimulated his eagerness and impelled 
him to those decisive steps which the 
timid and irresolute are apt to take 
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abruptly. The warm air, in which was 
blended the odor of the coast, of the 
gorse, the clover, the grasses, and the 
marine odor of the rocks uncovered by 
the tide, intoxicated his senses still fur- 
ther, and he became a little more de- 
cided every second at each step, at 
every look he cast on the graceful out- 
line of the young woman. He decided 
to hesitate no longer, but to tell her 
that he loved her, and wanted to marry 
her. The fishing party would help him; 
it would render a téte-d-téte more easy, 
and, besides, it would furnish a pretty 
background, a pretty scene for words of 
love, with their feet in a basin of lim- 
pid water, as they watched the long 
feelers of the shrimps darting through 
the seaweed. 

When they reached the end of the 
valley at the edge of the bluff, they per- 
ceived a little path that ran down the 
cliff; and beneath them, about halfway 
between the sea and the foot of the 
precipice, a wondrous chaos of enor- 
mous rocks that had fallen or been 
hurled down, heaped one on the other 
on a kind of grassy, broken plain, that 
disappeared toward the south, and which 
had been formed by ancient landslips. 
On this long strip of brushwood and 
turf, shaken down, one might say, by 
volcanic action, the fallen rocks resem- 
bled the ruins of a great vanished city, 
that, once on a time, had looked down 
on the ocean, itself dominated by the 
white and endless wall of the cliff. 

“How beautiful!” said Madame Rosé- 
milly, pausing. 

Jean joined her, and with beating 
heart offered his hand to guide her down 
the narrow stairway cut in the cliff. 

They went on ahead, while Beausire, 
straightening himself on his short legs, 
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held out his bent arm to Madame Ro- 
land, who grew dizzy at sight of the 
abyss beneath her. 

Roland and Pierre came last; and the 
doctor had to support his father, who 
was sO Overcome by dizziness that he 
sat down, and slid thus from step to 
step. 

The young people at the head of the 
party went rapidly, and suddenly caught 
sight of a spring of clear water spurting 
from a little hole in the cliff, by the side 
of a wooden bench which formed a rest- 
ing place about the middle of the slope. 
The water at first spread into a basin 
about the size of a wash-hand bowl, 
which it had excavated for itself, and 
then, falling in a cascade of about two 
feet in height, flowed across the path 
where a carpet of cress had grown, and 
then disappeared in the reeds and grass, 
across the upheaved plain on which 
were the rocks. 

“Oh, how thirsty I am!” cried Ma- 
dame Rosémilly. 

But how could they drink? She tried 
to scoop up some water in her hands, 
but it escaped between her fingers. Jean 
had a bright idea; he placed a stone in 
the road, and she knelt on it to drink 
from the spring itself, which was now 
on a level with her mouth. 

When she raised her head, covered 
with glittering drops sprinkled by thou- 
sands over her face, her hair, her eye- 
lashes, Jean, bending toward her, whis- 
pered: 

“How pretty you are!” 

She replied in the tone one assumes 
in scolding a child: 

“Will you hold your tongue!” 

These words were their first attempt 
at flirtation. 

“Come,” said Jean, very much dis- 
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comfited, “Jet us be off before they 
overtake us.” 

She perceived, indeed, that Captain 
Beausire was quite close to them. He 
was descending backward in order to 
support Madame Roland with both 
hands, while, higher up and farther 
away, M. Roland, in a sitting posture, 
was dragging himself down by his feet 
and elbows with the speed of a tortoise, 
and Pierre went before him to super- 
intend his movements. 

The path became less steep, and now 
formed a sloping road that skirted the 
enormous blocks that had formerly 
fallen from the cliff. Madame Rosémilly 
and Jean began to run, and were soon 
on the shingle. They crossed it to gain 
the rocks, which stretched out in a long 
flat surface covered with seaweed, amid 
which gleamed innumerable patches of 
water. The tide was very low beyond 
this slimy surface of glistening green 
and black wrack. 

Jean rolled up his trousers to the 
knee, and his sleeves to the elbow, so as 
to go into the water without fear of 
getting wet, and cried “Forward,” as he 
boldly leaped into the first pool that 
presented itself. 

With more prudence, though with 
equal determination to wade into the 
water at once, the young woman went 
round the narrow basin with timid steps, 
for she slipped on the slimy weeds. 

“Do you see anything?” she said. 

“Ves, I see your face reflected in the 
water.” 

“If you see only that, you will not 
have any fishing to boast of.” 

He said in a tender voice: 

“Ah, that is what I should prefer to 
capture above all things!” 

She laughed. 
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“Try, then, and you'll see how it slips 
through your net.” 

“Well, if you would like sh 

“T would like to see-you catch some 
prawns—and nothing more—just at 
present.” 

“You are cruel. Let us go farther; 
there is nothing here.” 

He offered her his hands to steady 
her on the greasy rocks. She leaned on 
it rather timidly; and he, all at once, 
felt his being invaded by love’s vibra- 
tions, filled with longing, as if the pas- 
sion that had lain dormant in him had 
waited for that day to burst forth. 

They soon reached a deeper pool 
where, beneath the rippling water that 
reached the distant sea by an invisible 
channel, long, fine seaweed of bright 
colors, like pink and green hair, floated 
as if it were swimming. 

Madame Rosémilly exclaimed: 

“Look, look, I see one—a big one, a 
very big one, down there!” 

He perceived it in turn and went 
down into the pool, although the water 
wet him to the waist. 

But the creature, moving its long feel- 
ers, quietly retreated before the net. 
Jean drove it toward the wrack, sure of 
catching it there. When it found itself 
blockaded, it made a sudden dash over 
the net, crossed the pool, and disap- 
peared. 

.The young woman, who was eagerly 
watching his attempt, could not refrain 
from crying: 

“Ah, clumsy!” 

He was vexed, and, without thinking, 
dragged his net through a pool full of 
weeds. As he raised it to the surface, 
he saw in it three large transparent 
prawns, which had been dragged unex- 
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pectedly from their invisible hiding 
place. 

He presented them in triumph to Ma- 
dame Rosémilly, who dared not touch 
them for fear of the sharp, dentated 
point that arms their heads. 

At last she decided to take them; 
and, seizing them between two of her 
fingers, she placed them, one after the 
other,in her basket, with some seaweed 
to keep them alive. Then, on finding a 
shallower piece of water, she stepped 
into it with hesitating steps, and catch- 
ing her breath as the cold struck her 
feet, began to catch shrimps herself. 
She was skillful and cunning, with a 
supple wrist and a sportsman’s instinct. 
Almost at every cast she brought out 
some victims, whom she deceived and 
surprised by the ingenious slowness with 
which she swept the pool. 

Jean was catching nothing; but he 
followed her step by step, touched her 
dress, bent over her, pretended to be in 
despair at his awkwardness, and wished 
her to teach him. 

“Show me how,” he said, “show me!” 

Then as their two faces were re- 
flected, one beside the other, in the clear 
water, which the deep-growing seaweed 
formed into a limpid mirror, Jean 
smiled at the face so near his which 
looked up to him from below, and at 
times threw to it, from the tips of his 
fingers, a kiss which seemed to fall 
on it. 

“Oh, how tiresome you are,” the 
young woman said. “My dear fellow, 
never do two things at the same time.” 

He replied: 

“J am only doing one. I love you.” 

She drew herself up and said in a 
serious tone: 

“Come, now! What is the matter with 
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you for the last ten minutes? Have you 
lost your head?” 

“No, I have not lost my head. I love 
you, and at last dare to tell you so.” 

They were now standing in the pool 
of seawater that rose nearly to their 
knees, and, with their dripping hands 
leaning on their nets, looked into the 
depth of each other’s eyes. 

She resumed in a playful but rather 
annoyed tone: 

“You have taken a wrong time to 
speak to me. Could you not wait an- 
other day, and not spoil my fishing?” 

He murmured: 

“Pardon me, but I could not keep 
silence. I have loved you for a long 
time. To-day you have completely 
turned my head.” 

Then she seemed at once to take her 
resolution, and to resign herself to talk 
business and renounce amusement. 

“Let us sit on this rock,” she said; 
“we shall be able to talk quietly.” 

They climbed on a rock a little 
higher; and when they were seated, side 
by side, their feet hanging down in the 
sunlight, she rejoined: 

“My friend, you are no longer a child, 
and I am not a young girl. Both of us 
know what we are about, and can weigh 
all the consequences of our acts. If you 
decide to-day to declare your love to 
me, I suppose naturally you wish to 
marry me.” 

He had scarcely expected such a clear 
statement of the situation, and answered 
sheepishly : 

“Why, yes!” 

“Have you spoken to your father and 
mother?” 

“No. I wished to know if you would 
accept me.” 

She extended to him her hand, which 
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was still wet, and as he placed his own 
in it with fervor: 

“I am willing,” she said. “I believe 
you to be good and loyal. But do not 
forget that I would not displease your 
parents.” 

“Do you think that my mother has 
foreseen nothing, and that she would 
love you as she does if she did not de- 
sire a marriage between us?” 

“Nevertheless, I am somewhat dis- 
turbed.” 

‘They were silent. On his part, he was 
astonished that she was so little dis- 
turbed and so sensible. He expected 
some pretty airs and graces, refusals 
which say yes, a whole coquettish 
comedy of love blended with fishing and 
the splashing of water. And it was all 
over; he felt himself bound and mar- 
ried in a score of words. They had noth- 
ing more to say now that they under- 
stood each other; and both remained 
somewhat embarrassed at what had 
passed so rapidly between them, and 
were even somewhat confused, not ven- 
turing to speak or to fish, not knowing 
what to do. 

The voice of M. Roland came to the 
Tescue. 

“This way, this way, young people! 
Come and see Beausire. He is emptying 
the sea, the old rascal.” 

The captain, indeed, had marvellous 
success. Wet up to the loins, he went 
from pool to pool, detecting at a glance 
the best spots, and with a slow, sure 
movement of his net searching every 
cavity beneath the seaweed. 

And the pretty, transparent prawns, 
of a light gray color, danced about on 
the hollow of his hand as he took them 
out of the net to fling them into his 
basket. 
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Madame Rosémilly, surprised and de- 
lighted, kept close beside him, imitating 
him as well as she could, almost for- 
getting her promise and Jean, who was 
dreamily following her, to abandon her- 
self to the childish pleasure of collect- 
ing the little creatures beneath the float- 
ing grasses. 

Roland suddenly broke the silence by 
exclaiming: 

“Here is Madame Roland coming to 
join us.” 

At first she had remained with Pierre 
on the beach, for neither of them had 
any desire to amuse themselves by run- 
ning over the rocks and splashing them- 
selves in the pools, and yet they hesi- 
tated about remaining together. She was 
afraid of him, and her son was afraid 
of her and of himself—afraid of his 
cruelty which he could not master. 

They sat down then beside each other 
on the shingle, and in the warm sun- 
shine tempered by the sea air, in pres- 
ence of the limitless horizon of blue 
water with silver reflections, both 
thought at the same time, “How pleas- 
ant it would have been for us here, once 
upon a time!” 

She dared not speak to Pierre, for 
she knew that his answer would be 
harsh; he dared not speak to his 
mother, for he knew, too, that in spite 
of himself he would speak rudely. 

He poked among the round pebbles 
with his cane, pushing and striking them. 
She had picked up three or four little 
stones, which she slowly and mechan- 
ically passed from one hand to the 
other. Her wandering glances presently 
discovered, in the middle of the field of 
seaweed before her, her son Jean fish- 
ing with Madame Rosémilly. She fol- 
lowed them with her eyes, watching 
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their movements, and clearly compre- 
hending with her maternal instinct that 
they were not talking in their usual 
manner. She saw them bending over 
side by side as they looked at each 
other in the water, standing up, face to 
face, when they questioned their hearts, 
and then climbing to a seat on the rock 
to converse with each other. 

Their outlines stood out clearly de- 
fined on the horizon, looking like sym- 
bolic statues amid this wide expanse of 
sky, sea and cliff. 

Pierre also looked at them, and a 
hard laugh escaped from his lips. 

Without turning her head, Madame 
Roland said: 

“What is the matter?” 

Still with his sardonic smile, he re- 
plied: 

“T’m taking a lesson. I am learning 
how men prepare themselves to be the 
dupes of women.” 

She gave a start of anger and revolt, 
exasperated at what she took to be his 
meaning. 

“For whom do you mean that?” 

“For Jean, by Jove. It is comical to 
see them.” 

‘She replied in a low voice, trembling 
with emotion: 

“Oh, Pierre, how cruel you are! That 
woman is uprightness itself. Your 
brother could not choose better.” 

He laughed aloud, a forced, jesting 
laugh. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Uprightness itself! All 
women are uprightness itself, and all 
husbands fools. Ha! ha! ha!” 

She rose without replying and rapidly 
descended the shingly slope; and at 
the risk of slipping, falling into the 
holes concealed by the weeds, or of 
breaking her leg or arm, she went, 
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without looking, almost at a run, across 
the pools straight toward her other son. 

Jean, seeing her approach, cried to 
her: 

“Well, mamma, have you made up 
your mind to join us?” 

Without replying, she seized his arm, 
as to say, “Save me! Protect me!” 

He saw her trouble, and in great sur- 
prise said: 

“How pale you are! What is the 
matter?” 

“TI almost fell. I am timid on these 
rocks.” 

Jean guided her, supported her, ex- 
plained the sport, and tried to interest 
her. But as she scarcely listened, and 
as he felt an intense need of confiding 
in some one, he drew her inti and 
said, in a low voice: 

“Cries what I have done” 

“Why—why—I cannot!” 

“Guess.” 

“T—T cannot.” 

“Well, then, I have told Madame 
Rosémilly that I wanted to marry 
her.” 

She made no reply; her head was in 
a whirl, her soul distressed so that she 
could hardly understand. 

She repeated: 

“Marry her?” 

“Ves. Have I done right? She is 
charming, is she not?” 

“Yes, charming. You have 
right.” 

“Then you approve?” 

“Ves, I approve.” 

“How oddly you say that! One might 
fancy that—that you were not pleased.” 

“Oh, yes. I am—pleased.” 

“Sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

To prove it, she took him in her 
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arms and kissed him with a mother’s 
fondest kisses. 

Then, when she had wiped her eyes, 
which had filled with tears, she per- 
ceived down on the beach a figure lying 
face downward, looking like a corpse, 
with its face on the shingle. It was the 
other brother, Pierre, who was brood- 
ing in despair. 

She led her “little Jean” farther away 
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still, quite to the water’s edge, and they 
talked long about the marriage which 
lay so near his heart. 

The rising tide drove them toward 
the others, whom they rejoined, and 
the whole party ascended the beach to 
the cliff, arousing Pierre, who pretended 
to be asleep. They sat long at dinner, 
which was moistened with plenty of 
wine. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE THUNDERBOLT 


As they drove home all the men ex- 
cept Jean were sleepy. Beausire and 
Roland would drop their heads every 
five minutes on some neighboring shoul- 
der, which shook them off with a shrug. 
They then drew themselves up, stopped 
snoring, opened their eyes, and said, 
“Very fine weather,” and almost im- 
mediately fell over asleep again on the 
other side. When they reached Havre 
their drowsiness was so profound that 
they could scarcely shake it off; and 
Beausire even refused to go up to Jean’s 
rooms, where tea was awaiting them. 
They put him down at his own door. 

The young lawyer for the first time 
was going to sleep in his new apart- 
ments; and he rejoiced, with a some- 
what puerile joy, at the opportunity of 
showing, this very evening, to the 
woman he was engaged to, the rooms 
she would soon occupy. 

The servant girl had gone. Madame 
Roland had declared that she would 
boil the water and serve the tea herself, 


as she did not like servants to sit up, 
for fear of fire. 

No one except Madame Roland, her 
son, and the workmen had yet entered 
the rooms, so that the surprise might 
be complete when it was seen, how 
pretty they were. 

When they entered the vestibule Jean 
begged them to wait. He wished to light 
the candles and lamps; and he left 
Madame Rosémilly, his father, and 
brother in the dark till he exclaimed 
“Enter!” and threw wide the folding 
doors. 

The glass corridor, lighted by a chan- 
delier and glass globes of various colors 
concealed amid the palms, india-rubber 
trees, and flowers, seemed at first like 
a scene in a theatre. There was a pause 
of admiration, and Roland, astonished 
at this luxury, felt a desire to clap his 
hands as at a transformation scene. 

They next entered the first reception 
room, a small room with hangings of 
old gold to match the chairs. The large 
room for the reception of clients was 
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very simple, of pale salmon color, and 
had an air of elegant severity. 

Jean sat down in the armchair before 
his book-laden desk, and in a grave, 
rather forced voice, said: 

“Yes, madame, the authorities are 
explicit, and, with the assent which I 
announced to you, give me absolute as- 
surance that within three months the 
affair of which we spoke will be satis- 
factorily settled.” 

He looked at Madame Rosémilly, who 
smiled as she looked at Madame Roland, 
and the latter, taking her hand, pressed 
it warmly. 

Jean was radiant, and, cutting a 
schoolboy caper, cried: 

“How well the voice carries! This 
room would be excellent to plead a 
case in.” 

He began to declaim: 

“Tf humanity alone, if that sentiment 
of natural sympathy which we feel for 
all suffering, was to be the ground of 
the acquittal which we ask from you, 
we should appeal, gentlemen of the jury, 
to your pity, to your hearts as fathers 
and as men; but we have on our side 
justice, and it is the question of justice 
alone that we shall bring before you.” 

Pierre looked at the rooms which 
might have been his, and was irritated 
at the child’s play of his brother, con- 
sidering him decidedly silly and witless. 

Madame Roland opened a door to the 
right. 

“This is the bedroom,” she said. 

In furnishing it she had lavished all 
her maternal affection. The hangings 
were of Rouen cretonne made to imi- 
tate the old Norman material. A Louis 
Quinze design, a shepherdess in a me- 
dallion held by the kissing bills of two 
doves, gave the walls, curtains, bed and 
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chairs a coquettishly rustic air that was 
very attractive. ; 

“How charming!” cried Madame 
Rosémilly, who became rather serious 
as she entered this room. 

“Do you like it?”’ asked Jean. 

“Excessively !”’ 

“Tf you only knew how pleased I 
am!” They exchanged a momentary 
glance of trusting affection. 

Still, she was slightly embarrassed, 
somewhat confused, in this sleeping 
room which was to be her nuptial cham- 
ber. She had noticed, on entering, that 
the bed was very large, a genuine fam- 
ily affair, chosen by Madame Roland, 
who had without doubt foreseen and 
desired the approaching marriage of her 
son; and this maternal foresight gave 
her pleasure, for it seemed to say they 
were expecting her to be one of the 
family. 

When they returned to the reception 
room, Jean suddenly opened the door 
to the left, showing the round dining- 
room, with its three windows and its 
Japanese decorations. Mother and son 
had here indulged their fancy without 
restraint. This room, with its bamboo 
furniture, images, plaques, gold-embroid- 
ered silks, its bead curtain looking like 
drops of water strung together, its fans 
nailed to the walls to hold up tapestry, 
its screens, its swords, its masques, its 
storks with real feathers, all its little 
knick-knacks of porcelain, wood, ivory, 
paper, mother-of-pearl and bronze, had 
that pretentious, stiff look which 
awkward hands and ignorant eyes gave 
to things which require the highest de- 
gree of tact, taste and artistic educa- 
tion. Yet this room was the most ad- 
mired. Pierre alone took some excep- 
tion, with a rather bitter irony, which 
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The table was decked with fruits in 
pyramids and cakes piled up in various 
forms. 

No one was very hungry. They ate 
some fruit, and nibbled at the pastry, 
and, after the lapse of an hour, Madame 
Rosémilly demanded permission to 
retire. 

It was decided that M. Roland should 
escort her to her door, and they started 
at once; while Madame Roland, in the 
absence of the servant, cast a house- 
wife’s eye over the apartment to see 
that nothing was lacking. 

“Must I come back for you?” Roland 
asked. 

She replied after some hesitation: 

“No, my dear, go home and go to 
bed. Pierre will take me home.” 

As soon as they had left she blew 
out the wax candles, locked up the 
cakes, the sugar, and the liqueurs in a 
cupboard, the key of which she gave to 
Jean. Then she went into the bedroom, 
turned down the bed, and saw if the 
carafe was filled with fresh water and 
the window securely closed. 

Pierre and Jean remained in the 
smaller reception room, the latter still 
sore at his brother’s criticism on his 
taste, the former more and more irri- 
tated at seeing his brother in these 
apartments. 

They both sat down and smoked 
without speaking. Suddenly Pierre ex- 
claimed: 

“By George, the widow looked pretty 
well tired out this evening; excursions 
do not suit her.” 

Jean felt himself being overcome by 
one of those sudden and furious fits of 
wrath which seize good-natured men 
when their feelings are wounded. 
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His breath failed him, so strong was 
his emotion, as he stammered out. 

“For the future do not let me hear 
you say ‘the widow’ when you are speak- 
ing of Madame Rosémilly.” 

Pierre turned on him haughtily: 

“You are giving me orders, it seems. 
Are you becoming crazy?” 

Jean drew himself up: 

“T am not becoming crazy, but I have 
had enough of your manners toward 
Mel 

Pierre gave a grin. 

“Toward you? Are you going to fight 
Madame Rosémilly’s battles?” 

“Madame Rosémilly is going to be 
my wife!” 

The other laughed still louder. 

“Ha! ha! Very good. Now I see why 
I must not call her ‘the widow.’ You 
have, however, taken a very odd way of 
announcing your marriage to me.” 

“No jesting—I won’t have it. Do 
you hear? I won’t have it!” 

Jean came up to him, pale, his voice 
trembling, exasperated at his ironical 
wey of talking of the woman whom he 
loved and had chosen. 

But Pierre suddenly became just as 
furious; all his impotent wrath, all the 
bitterness that he had kept down, all 
the rebellious feelings he had crushed, 
and all his silent despair, flew to his 
head like a congestion of the brain. 

“You dare to talk thus? You dare? 
Be silent, I say! Those are my orders, 
mine, do you hear? Those are mine!” 

Jean, surprised at this violence, was 
silent for a few seconds, searching, in 
that confusion of mind into which rage 
throws us, for something, some sen- 
tence, some word, which would pierce 
his brother to the heart. 

He struggled to gain the mastery over 
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himself in order to make his words tell; 
and, speaking slowly to make them more 
cutting, he resumed: 

“T have known for a long time that 
you were jealous of me; ever since the 
day when you began to say ‘the widow’ 
because you knew it annoyed me.” 

Pierre burst into one of his usual 
peals of harsh and insulting laughter. 

“Ha! ha! Mon Dieu! Jealous of you? 
I jealous of you? I! I! Why? Jealous 
of what?—your brains or your looks?” 

Jean felt that he had touched the 
wound to the quick. 

“Ves, You are jealous of me, jealous 
since childhood; and you became un- 
controllable when you saw this lady 
prefer me, while she would have nothing 
to say to you.” 

“T!—I jealous of you! On account 
of that silly doll—that plump little 
goose!” 

Jean saw his blows told, and con- 
tinued: 

“How about the day you tried to 
outrow me in the Pearl? And all that 
you said in her presence, to show your- 
self off? Why, you are dying of jeal- 
ousy! When this fortune came to me 
you became frantic, you detested me, 
and showed it in every way. You have 
made us all miserable. There is not an 
hour when you do not give vent to the 
anger that is choking you.” 

Pierre closed his fists in rage, and 
in an irresistible longing to rush at his 
brother and seize him by the throat. 

“Oh, keep quiet for once! Don’t speak 
of that fortune.” 

Jean cried: 

“Why, jealousy is exuding from every 
pore of your skin. You cannot say a 
word to my father, my mother, or me, 
without letting it burst out. You pre- 
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jealous! You pick quarrels with every- 
body, because you are jealous! And 
now when I am rich, you can contain 
yourself no longer; you have become 
venomous, you torture our mother as 
if it were her fault!” 

Pierre had retreated to the mantel- 
piece, his mouth half open, his eyes 
dilated, a prey to one of those paroxysms 
of rage which lead men to crime. 

He repeated in a lower, trembling 
tone: 

“Silence, I say, silence!” 

“No! For a long time I have wanted 
to tell you what I thought. You have 
given me an opportunity: so much the 
worse for you! I love a certain woman; 
you know it, and ridicule her in my 
presence. You drive me to extremity: 
so much the worse for you! But I will 
crush your viper fangs. I will force you 
to respect me.” 

“Respect you—you!”’ 

“Yes, me!” 

“Respect you—you! who have dis- 
honored us all by your greed!”’ 

“What do you say? Say it again! Say 
it again!” 

“T say one does not accept the for- 
tune of one man when one passes for 
the son of another.” 

Jean remained motionless, without 
comprehending, dazed at the insinuation 
of which he had a presentiment. 

“What! You say Say it once 
more!” 

“T say all the world is chattering, all 
the world is gossiping, that you are the 
son of the man who left you his for- 
tune. Well, a decent man does not 
accept wealth which dishonors his 
mother.” 

“Pierre — Pierre — Pierre—do you 
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know what you are saying? Is it you 
—you, who utter such an infamy?” 

“Yes, it is I. Do not you see that I 
am dying of grief for more than a 
month; that I pass my nights without 
sleeping, and my days in hiding myself 
like a wild beast; that I do not know 
what I am saying or doing, nor what 
will become of me, so wretched am I, 
so crazed with shame and grief? For 
what was at first a surmise is knowledge 
now.” 

“Pierre, be silent! Mamma is in the 
next room. Remember, she may hear 
us—she does hear us!” 

But he had to pour out his heart. He 
told everything, his suspicions, his argu- 
ments, his struggles, his conviction, and 
the story of the portrait that had again 
disappeared. 

He spoke in short, detached sen- 
tences, almost incoherently, like a per- 
son who is crazy. 

He seemed to have forgotten Jean, 
and his mother in the next room. He 
spoke as though no one heard him, be- 
cause he had to speak, because he had 
suffered so much, and had so sternly 
repressed his sorrow. But now it had 
broken bounds. 

Jean, distracted and almost  con- 
vinced all at once by his brother’s 
vehement emotion, leaned against the 
door, behind which he guessed that their 
mother had heard them. 

She could not get out without pass- 
ing through the parlor. As she had not 
done so, it was because she dared not. 

Suddenly, stamping his foot, Pierre 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, what a beast I am to have talked 
like this!” 

And he rushed bareheaded to the 
staircase. 
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The noise of the street door, as it 
closed with a bang, roused Jean from 
the deep stupor into which he had sunk. 
Some seconds passed, seconds longer 
than some hours, and his mind was be- 
numbed as in the dullness of idiocy. He 
felt that he would have to think and 
act before long; but he waited without 
even the wish to understand or know 
or recall anything, through fear, weak- 
ness and cowardice. He belonged to that 
class of temporizers who put everything 
off till to-morrow; and when it was 
necessary that he should take a reso- 
lution on the spot, he always instinc- 
tively sought to gain a few moments. 

But the profound silence which now 
surrounded him after the loud exclama- 
tions of Pierre, this sudden silence of 
the walls and the furniture, with the 
bright gleam of the six candles and two 
lamps, struck him with such a shock 
that he longed to run away as his 
brother had done. 

Then he roused himself and tried to 
think. 

He had never encountered any diffi- 
culty in his life. He was one of those 
men who let themselves drift like run- 
ning water. He had been a good scholar 
in the classroom to avoid punishment, 
and had finished his legal studies with 
regularity because his life was calm. 
Everything in the world appeared to 
him natural, without otherwise awaken- 
ing his attention. He had a tempera- 
mental love of order, decency and quiet, 
and his mind had no kinks in it; and 
in face of this catastrophe he was like 
a man who falls into the water without 
ever having learned to swim. p 

At first he attempted to doubt his 
brother. Had he lied from hatred or 
from jealousy? 
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And yet, how could he have been 
such a wretch as to speak thus of their 
mother, if he had not himself been 
frenzied by despair? And Jean still 
heard in his ears, still saw with his 
eyes, still felt in his nerves, in his in- 
most flesh, certain words, certain cries 
of suffering, some intonations and ges- 
tures of Pierre, that were so full of 
anguish as to be irresistible, as irre- 
futable as certainty. 

He was too crushed to move or exert 
his will. His distress became intoler- 
able; and he felt that behind the door 
was his mother, who had heard all and 
was waiting for him. 

What was she doing? Not a move- 
ment, not a stir, not a breath, not a 
sigh, revealed the presence of a human 
being behind that door. Had she fled? 
But how? If she had fled, she must have 
leaped from the window into the street. 

A start of terror seized him so sudden 
and so imperious that he burst open, 
rather than opened, the door, and rushed 
into his bedroom. 

It seemed empty. A single candle on 
the dressing table lighted it. 

Jean dashed to the window; it was 
fastened, and the shutters closed. He 
returned and scrutinized with anxious 
looks all the dark corners. He saw that 
the bed curtains were drawn; he ran 
and opened them. His mother was 
stretched on the couch, her face buried 
in the pillow, which she drew over her 
ears in order to hear no more. 

At first he thought she was suffo- 
cated; then, taking her by the shoulders, 
he turned her round, without her ever 
letting go of the pillow which hid her 
face, and which she bit to keep from 
crying aloud. 

But the touch of this stiffened body 
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conveyed to him the shock of her un- 
speakable anguish. The energy and force 
with which she held, by hands and 
teeth, the feather pillow over her 
mouth, her ears, and her eyes, that he 
might not see her or speak to her, made 
him understand by sympathy to what 
point it is possible to suffer. His heart, 
his simple heart, was torn with pity. 
He was not a judge, not even a com- 
passionate judge; he was a man full of 
weakness, and a son full of tenderness. 
He recalled nothing the other had said, 
he did not argue, he did not discuss; he 
simply touched with his two hands the 
inert body of his mother, and, as he 
could not pull the pillow from her face, 
he cried, as he kissed her dress: 4 

“Mamma, mamma, my poor mamma! 
Look at me!” 

She would have seemed lifeless, if an 
almost imperceptible shiver, a vibration 
as of a stretched cord, had not quivered 
through all her limbs. He repeated: 

“Mamma, mamma, listen to me. It is 
not true. I am sure it is not true.” 

A spasm of suffocation was followed 
by sudden sobs in the pillow. Then all 
her nerves relaxed, the rigid muscles 
became pliant, the fingers unclasped and 
let go the pillow, and Jean raised it 
from her face. 

She was very pale, very white, and 
tears were falling from her closed eye- 
lids. Throwing his arms round her neck, 
he kissed her eyes with long, tender 
kisses that were moistened with her 
tears, and kept saying: 

“Mamma, dear mamma, I am sure 
it is not true. Don’t cry. I know it is 
not true.” 

She rose and sat up; she looked at 
him, and with one of those efforts of 
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courage which are required, in certain 
cases, in order to kill one’s self, she said 
to him: | 

“No; it is true, my child!” 

They remained in silence, face to 
face. For some moments she. still 
seemed suffocating, stretching her neck, 
and throwing back her head to breathe. 
At length she mastered herself and 
resumed: 

“It is true, my child. Why tell a lie? 
It is true. You would not believe me 
if I did lie.” 

She looked like a madwoman. Over- 
come with terror, he fell on his knees 
beside the bed. 

“Oh, be still, mamma, be still!” 

_ She rose up with appalling resolution 
and energy. 

“I have nothing more to tell you, 
my child. Farewell!” 

And she walked toward the door. He 
seized her with both arms, crying: 

“What are you doing, mamma? 
Where are you going?” 

“I do not know. How can I know? 
I have nothing more to do, for I am 
all alone.” 

She struggled to escape; and he, still 
holding her, could find only one word 
to say, over and over again: 

“Mamma, mamma, mamma!” 

In the midst of her efforts to break 
from his clasp, she said: 

“No, no, I am no more your mother! 
I am nothing more to you, nor to any 
one, nothing more, nothing more! You 
have no longer father or mother, my 
poor child! Farewell!” 

He understood now that if he let her 
go he would never see her again; SO, 
lifting her in his arms, he carried her to 
an armchair, and forced her to sit there. 
Then, kneeling, and forming a chain 
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around her with his arms, he said: 

“You shall not leave here, mamma. 
I love you and-will keep you with me. 
I will keep you always. You belong to 
me!” 

In a low, weak voice she replied: 

“No, my poor child, that is not pos- 
sible. This evening you weep; to-mor- 
row you would turn me out. You would 
not pardon me, either.” 

He answered with such an outburst 
of sincere love: “What, I? How little 
you know me!” that she gave a cry, 
took his head by the hair with both 
hands, pulled him toward her, and kissed 
his face wildly. 

Then she remained motionless, her 
cheek against her son’s cheek, feeling 
through his thick beard the warmth of 
his young life, and said, low in his ear: 

“No, my little Jean. You would not 
pardon me to-morrow. You think so, 
and you are mistaken. You have par- 
doned me this evening, and that pardon 
has saved my life; but you must not 
see me again.” 

He repeated, clasping her tighter: 

“Mamma, do not say that!” 

“Yes, little one, I must go away. I 
do not know when, nor how I shall act, 
nor what I shall say. But it must be so. 
I would not dare to look at you or 
embrace you any more. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Then in his turn he said, low in her 
ear: 

“Darling mother, you will remain be- 
cause I wish it, and have need of you. 
And you must swear to obey me, at 
once.” 

“No, my child.” 

“Oh, mamma, you must! Do you 
hear? You must!” 

“No, my child, it is impossible. It 
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would condemn us all to hell. I know, 
I have known for a month, what that 
torture is. You are softened at this mo- 
ment; but when it is past, when you 
look at me as Pierre does, when you 
recall what I have told you Oh, 
my little Jean—remember—remember 
that I am your mother!” 

“You must not leave me, mamma. 
I have only you.” 

“But think, my son, we can never 
see each other again without blushing, 
both of us; without my feeling ready 
to die of shame, and without my eyes 
falling when you look at me.” 

“That is not true, mamma.” 

“Ves, yes, yes. It is true! Oh, I un- 
derstand all the struggles of your poor 
brother, all of them, from the first day! 
Now, when I hear his step in the house, 
my heart leaps as if it would burst my 
breast; when I hear his voice, I feel as 
if I would faint. I had you still! You! 
Now I have you no longer. Oh, my 
little Jean, do you think I could live 
between you two?” 

“Yes, mamma. I will love you s0 
much that you will think of it no more.’ 

“Oh, if that was possible!” 

“Tt is possible!” 

“How do you suppose I can forget 
it, with you and your brother here? 
Will neither of you think of it?” 

“JT will not, I swear!” 

“You will think of it every hour of 
the day.” 

“No, I swear it. And then, listen, if 
you go away, I’ll pick a quarrel and get 
myself killed.” 

She was distracted at the childish 
threat, and clasped Jean fondly, as she 
caressed him with passionate tenderness. 

He continued: 

“TI love you more than you think, 
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much more, much more. Come, be rea- 
sonable. Try to stay here only a week. 
Will you promise me a week? You can- 
not refuse me that!” 

She laid her hands on Jean’s shoul- 
ders, and holding him at arm’s length: 

“My child, let us be calm, and not 
be carried away by emotion. Let me 
speak to you, in the first place. If I 
should hear, once only, from your lips 
what I have heard for a month from 
your brother’s mouth; if I were, once 
only, to read in your eyes what I read 
in his; if I were to surmise, by a mere 
word, a mere look, that I am as hateful 
to you as to himecoue hour afterward, 
you understand, one hour afterward, 1 
would leave forever.” : 

“Mamma, I swear to you 

“Let me speak. For a month I have 
suffered all that can be suffered. From 
the moment when I comprehended that 
your brother, my other son, suspected 
me, and that he was, minute by minute- 
coming nearer to the truth, every mo- 
ment of my life has been a martyrdom 
impossible to describe.” 

Her voice was so full of anguish that 
it brought tears to the eyes of Jean. 

He attempted to kiss her, but she 
repulsed him. 

“Let me alone. Listen—I have so 
much to tell you, to make you under- 
stand. But you will not understand— 
that is, if I should stay—I should have. 
to No, I cannot!” 

“Speak, mamma, speak!” 

“TJ will, then. At least, I will not have 
deceived you. You want me to stay 
with you, do you not? For me to stay, 
for us to be able to see each other 
still, to speak to each other, to meet 
each other all day in the house—for 
I dare not now open a door for fear 
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of finding your brother behind it—for 
all this, it is necessary not for you to 
pardon me—nothing hurts more than 
a pardon—but that you bear me no ill 
will for what I have done. You must 
feel yourself so strong, so different from 
all the world, as to say to yourself that 
you are not the son of Roland without 
blushing at the avowal and without 
despising me. I have suffered enough— 
I have suffered too much. I can bear 
no more. No, I can bear no more. And 
I have suffered, not just lately, but for 
a long while. You will never be able to 
understand. In order that we may still 
live together, still kiss each other, my 
little Jean, say to yourself, that, even 
though it was an unlawful union, I was 
even more his wife, his true wife; that 
I am not ashamed of it in my heart; 
that I regret nothing; I still love him, 
dead as he is; that I shall love him 
always, that I loved none but him; 
that he was all my life, all my joy, all 
my hope, all my consolation, all, all, 
all to me, ah, for so long! Listen, little 
one. Before God, who hears me, I would 
‘have had nothing good in life, if I had 
not met him—nothing; never affection, 
never kindness, never one of those 
‘hours that make us so regret that we 
grow old—nothing! I owe to him every- 
thing. I had only him in the world, and 
then you two, your brother and you. 
Without you it would have been void, 
black and void as night. I would have 
loved nothing, Known nothing, desired 
nothing—I would not have even wept; 
for I have wept, my little Jean—yes, 
I have wept since we came here. I 
gladly gave myself to him, body and 
soul, forever; and for ten years I was 
his wife, as he was my husband before 
God, who made us for each other. And 
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then I perceived that he loved me less. 
He was always good and thoughtful, 
but I was no longer to him what I had 
been. It was over. Oh, how I wept! 
What a wretched deceiver is life! Noth- 
ing lasts! And we came here, and I 
never saw him again; he never came 
here. He promised in all his letters—I 
always expected him—and I never saw 
him again—and now he is dead. But he 
still loved us, for he thought of you. 
As for me, I shall love him to my last 
breath, and will never deny him; and 
I love you because you are his child, 
and I could not be ashamed of him 
before you. Do you understand? I could 
not! If you wish me to stay, you must 
accept the fact that you are his son, 
and we must talk of him sometimes, 
and you must love him a little, and we 
must think of him when we look at 
each other. If you will not, if you can- 
not do this, farewell, my little Jean, it 
is impossible for us to remain together. 
I will do as you decide.” 

Jean replied, in a gentle voice: 

“Stay, mamma.” 

She clasped him in her arms, and 
began to weep afresh; then, cheek 
pressed to cheek, she resumed: 

“Yes, but Pierre, what can we do 
with him?” 

Jean whispered: 

“We will find something. You cannot 
live in the same house with him any 
longer.” 

The remembrance of her eldest son 
shook her with anguish. 

‘ “No, I cannot, I cannot.” 

And, flinging herself on Jean’s breast, 
she cried i in distress of soul: 

“Save me from him, save me, little 
Jean. Do something. I do not know— 
find—save me!” 
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“Yes, mamma; I will see about it.” 

“At once—you must—at once—do 
not leave me! I am in fear of him— 
such fear!” 

“Yes, I will find something, I promise 
you.” 

“But quickly, quickly! You do not 
know how I feel when I see him.” 

Then she whispered low in his ear: 

“Keep me here, at your rooms.” 

He hesitated, reflected, and with his 
positive good sense comprehended the 
danger of such an arrangement. 

But he had to reason with her for a 
long time, and to discuss and combat 
with definite arguments her terror and 
distraction. 

“Only this evening,” she said. “Only 
to-night. You can tell Roland to-mor- 
row that I did not feel well.” 

“That is not possible, as Pierre went 
home. Come, take courage. I will ar- 
range everything, after to-morrow, I 
promise you. I will be at the house at 
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nine o’clock. Come, put on your bon- 
net; I will take you home.” 

“I will do as you wish,” she said, 
with childish resignation, in timid grati- 
tude. 

She attempted to rise, but the shock 
had been too great—she could not yet 
stand up. 

He gave her some water to drink and 
some salts to smell, and bathed her 
temples with vinegar. 

At length she was able to walk, and 
took his arm. Three o’clock was strik- 
ing when they passed the town hall. 

At the door of their dwelling he 
kissed her and said, “Adieu, mamma. 
Courage!” 

With furtive steps she mounted the 
silent stairs, reached her room, un- 
dressed rapidly, and, with the revived 
emotions of other days, crept into the 
bed where Roland was snoring. 

Pierre alone in the house was not 
asleep, and heard her return. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PIERRE’S RESOLUTION 


On returning to his room, Jean flung 
himself on a couch; for the grief and 
anxiety which inspired in his brother a 
longing to run away, and fly like a 
hunted thing, had a different effect on 
his phlegmatic nature, and crippled his 
every limb. He felt himself weak be- 
yond the power of movement, beyond 
the power of getting into bed; weak in 
body and soul, crushed and despairing. 
He was not, as Pierre was, stricken in 
the purity of his filial love, in that 


secret dignity in which proud spirits 
wrap themselves; he was overwhelmed 
by a stroke of fate, that at the same 
time menaced his dearest interests. 
When at length his mind grew calm, 
when his thoughts had cleared them- 
selves like troubled water, he faced the 
situation that had just been revealed to 
him. If he had learned the secret of 
his birth in any other manner, he would 
assuredly have been indignant and ex- 
perienced deep grief; but after his quar- 
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rel with his brother, and after the 
violent and brutal revelation that shook 
his nerves, the poignant emotion of his 
mother’s confession left him without 
energy to revolt. The shock received by 
his sensitive nature had been strong 
enough to sweep away, in irresistible 
commiseration, all the prejudices and 
all the sacred susceptibilities of natural 
morality. 

Besides, he was not a man made to 
resist. He did not like to struggle 
against any one, still less against him- 
self, and therefore he became resigned; 
and then, by an instinctive inclination, 
an innate love of repose and of a 
pleasant, tranquil life, he began to be 
disquieted about the annoyances which 
would arise about and around him, and 
affect him at the same time. He saw 
that they were inevitable; and, to re- 
move them, he resolved on superhuman 
efforts of energy and activity. It was 
necessary that the difficulty should be 
met at once, the very next day; for he 
had at times that imperious need of 
immediate action that constitutes all 
the strength of the weak, who are in- 
capable of a protracted power of will. 
His lawyer’s turn of mind, trained, be- 
sides, to disentangle and study compli- 
cated situations and questions of 
domestic order in disturbed households, 
at once discovered all the immediate 
consequences of his brother’s state of 
mind. In spite of himself, he faced the 
results from a professional point of 
view, as if he were arranging the future 
relations of clients after some moral 
catastrophe. 

Beyond question constant contact 
with Pierre was becoming impossible. 
He could easily avoid him by remain- 
ing in his rooms, but it was impossible 
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that their mother should continue to re- 
side under the ‘same roof as her elder 
son. 

He meditated at length, as he lay 
motionless on the cushions, forming and 
rejecting plans, without finding any- 
thing to satisfy him. 

Then suddenly this idea struck him: 
“Could an honorable man keep the for- 
tune he had received?” 

He was at first impelled to say, “No,” 
and resolved to give it to some charity. 
It was hard, nevertheless. He would 
sell his furniture and work like any one 
else, as all have to work when beginning 
their career. This manly and painful de- 
termination roused his courage, and he 
rose and leaned his forehead against the 
window pane. He had been poor; he 
would be poor again. After all, it would 
not kill him. He looked at the gas lamp 
opposite, on the other side of the street. 
Then, as a belated woman passed by on 
the sidewalk, he suddenly thought of 
Madame Rosémilly, and felt a tighten- 
ing at the heart. All the overwhelming 
consequences of his decision came to 
his mind. He would have to renounce 
his marriage with her, renounce happi- 
ness, renounce everything. Could he do 
this, now that he was engaged to her? 
She had accepted him with the knowl- 
edge that he was rich. If he were poor 
she would still accept him; but was he 
justified in asking her, in compelling her 
to this sacrifice? Would it not be better 
to keep this money as a trust, which he 
would later restore to the indigent? 

In his soul, where egotism assumed 
the mask of probity, all these disguised 
interests struggled and fought. His first 
scruples gave way to ingenious argu- 
ments, then came again to the front and 
were once more removed. 
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He sat down again, seeking some de- 
ciding motive, some all-powerful pre- 
text, to remove his uncertainty and con- 
vince his inborn integrity. A score of 
times already had he asked himself the 
question: “Since I am this man’s son, 
since I know it and accept the situation, 
is it not natural to accept also his 
legacy?” This argument, however, could 
not stifle the “No” whispered by his 
deepest conscience. 

Then he suddenly thought: ‘Since I 
am not the son of him whom I thought 
my father, I can accept nothing from 
him, neither in his life nor after his 
death. It would be neither noble nor 
just; it would be robbing my brother.” 

This new way of looking at it com- 
forted him and quieted his conscience, 
and he went back to the window. 

“Ves,” he said to himself, “I must 
renounce the inheritance of my family. 
I must leave it whole and entire to 
Pierre, since I am not the son of his 
father. That is but just. Is it not just 
then, also, that I keep my own father’s 
money?” 

Recognizing the fact, then, that he 
could receive no benefit from Roland’s 
fortune, having decided to relinquish it 
absolutely, he was willing and resigned 
himself to keep the fortune left by 
Maréchal; for, if he rejected both, he 
would find himself reduced to simple 
beggary. 

This delicate affair being settled, he 
returned to the question of Pierre’s 
presence in the family. How could he 
get rid of him? He was despairing of 
finding a practical solution, when the 
whistle of a steamer coming into port 
seemed to reply, by suggesting to him 
an idea. 

With this thought he stretched him- 
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self upon his bed without undressing 
and dozed till daylight. 

About nine o’clock he went out to 
see if he could carry out his project. 
After making some inquiries and a few 
calls, he betook himself to the house of 
his parents. His mother was waiting for 
him in her bedroom. 

“If you had not come,” she said, “I 
would never have dared to go down.” 

Roland was soon heard calling on the 
stairs: 

“Nothing to eat to-day, eh? Con- 
found it!” 

There was no reply, so he roared: 

“Josephine, confound it all! what are 
you about?” 

The girl’s voice came up from the 
depths of the basement: 

“What is it, sir?” 

“Where’s your mistress?” 

“She is upstairs with Monsieur Jean.” 

He raised his head toward the upper 
story, and shouted: 

“Louise!” 

Madame Roland half opened the 
door, and replied: 

“Well?” 

“Are we to have nothing to eat? Con- 
found it!” 

“We are coming, my dear.” 

She descended, and Jean followed. 

Roland, when he saw the young man, 
cried: 

“Ah, there you are! You are alneady 
tired of your lodgings?” 

“No, father, but I wanted to chat 
with mamma this morning.” 

Jean advanced with outstretched 
hand, and when his fingers felt the 
paternal grasp of the old man, a strange, 
unforeseen emotion wrung his heart at 
the thought of a lasting separation and 
farewell. 
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Madame Roland inquired: 

“Has not Pierre come?” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. 

“No, but never mind; he is always 
late. Let us begin without him.” 

She turned to Jean. 

“You ought to go and look for him, 
my child. It hurts him when we do not 
wait for him.” 

The young man left the room. He 
mounted the stairs with the feverish 
resolution of a timid man who is going 
to fight a duel. 

He knocked at the door. Pierre re- 
plied: 

“Come in!” 

He entered the room. 

His brother was bending over the 
table and writing. 

“Good-morning,” said Jean. 

Pierre rose. 

“Good-morning.” 

And they shook hands as if nothing 
had happened. 

“Are you not coming down to break- 
fast?” 

“Well, the fact is, I have a great 
deal to do.” 

The voice of the older brother 
trembled, and his anxious eye asked the 
younger one what he was going to do. 

“They are waiting for you.” 

“Oh, is—is our mother down there?” 

“Yes. She herself sent me to look 
for you.” 

“Then I'll come down.” 

He hesitated at the dining-room door 
as to whether he should enter first. 
Then he opened it with a jerk, and saw 
his father and mother seated at table, 
opposite each other, 

He went up to her without raising 
his eyes or pronouncing a word, and, 
bending toward her, offered her his fore- 
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head to kiss as he had done for some 
time past, instead of kissing her on the 
cheek as he did formerly. He guessed 
that her lips approached him, but he 
did not feel them on his forehead, and 
he straightened himself up with beating 
heart after this ghost of a kiss. 

He asked himself: ‘What did they 
say after I left?” 

Jean affectionately repeated the 
words “mother” and “dear mamma,” 
and paid her great attention, handing 
her dishes and pouring out her wine. 
Pierre then understood that they had 
wept together, but he could not pene- 
trate their thoughts. Did Jean believe 
his mother guilty, or his brother a 
scoundrel? 

All the reproaches which he had 
heaped on himself for having uttered 
the horrible charge assailed him afresh, 
choking his throat, closing his mouth, 
and preventing him from eating or 
speaking. 

He was overcome, at this moment, 
by an intolerable desire to flee, to leave 
this house which was no longer his, and 
these people who were bound to him 
now only by imperceptible bonds. He 
would have liked to go away at once, 
no matter where; for he felt that it 
was all over—that he could no longer 
remain among them, that he would tor- 
ture them always, in spite of himself, 
by his mere presence, and that they 
would cause him intolerable suffering. 

Jean was chatting with Roland, but 
Pierre was not listening, did not hear 
what they said. He fancied, however, 
that there was a meaning in his brother’s 
tones, and he began to pay attention. 

Jean said: 

“It will be, it seems, the finest boat 
in their fleet. They say six thousand five 
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hundred tons. It will make its first voy- 
age next month.” 

Roland exclaimed in surprise: 

“So soon! I thought she would not 
be fit to go to sea this summer.” 

“You are mistaken. The work has 
been pushed so vigorously that the first 
trip will take place before the fall. I 
was at the company’s office this morn- 
ing, and spoke to one of the managers.” 

“Which of them?” 

“Monsieur Marchand, a_ particular 
friend of the president of the board 
of directors.” 

“Why, do you know him?” 

“Ves, And I had a slight favor to 
ask.” 

“Ah! Then you will take me over the 
Lorraine when she comes into harbor, 
won’t your” 

“Certainly. Nothing easier.” 

Jean seemed to hesitate, pick his 
phrases, and change his subjects inex- 
plicably. He continued: 

“In brief, life on board these great 
Atlantic steamers is very pleasant. More 
than half of the month is spent ashore 
in two superb cities, New York and 
Havre, and the rest afloat with charm- 
ing people. Very agreeable acquaint- 
ances can be made there, and very use- 
ful ones, too—very useful later on— 
among the passengers. Only imagine, the 
captain, if he is economical with his 
coal, can make twenty-five thousand 
francs a year, if not more.” 

“Phew!” exclaimed Roland, with a 
long whistle that bore witness to a pro- 
found respect for the sum and the 
captain. 

Jean resumed: 

“The purser may make ten thousand, 
and the doctor gets five thousand, fixed 
salary, with board, lodging, lights, heat, 
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attendance, etc., etc. This is equal to 
ten thousand, at least. A good berth.” 

Pierre, who had raised his eyes, met 
those of his brother and understood 
him. 

He asked, after a little hesitation: 

“Ts it difficult to obtain a place as 
doctor on one of these steamers?” 

“Yes and no. It all depends on cir- 
cumstances and influence.” 

There was a long silence, then the 
doctor spoke again: 

“Ts it next week that the Lorraine 
sails?” 

“Yes; the seventh.” 

They were again silent. 

Pierre was thinking. It would cer- 
tainly be a solution of the difficulty if 
he could go as a doctor on this steamer. 
Later, he would see—he might leave, 
perhaps. Meanwhile, he would be earn- 
ing his living without asking anything 
from his family. He had been forced, 
the night before, to sell his watch, for 
now he never asked his mother for 
money. This, then, was his last resort, 
his only means of a livelihood, except 
eating the bread of a home that he 
could no longer live in. So he said, hesi- 
tating a little: 

“Tf I could manage it I should be 
very glad to sail on board of her.” 

“Why cannot your” asked Jean. 

“Because I know no one in the 
Transatlantic Company.” 

Roland, in astonishment, asked: 

“And all your fine projects of suc- 
cess—what is to become of them?” 

Pierre replied: 

There are times when we must learn 
to sacrifice everything, and renounce 
our dearest hopes. Besides, this is only 
a beginning, a means of amassing a few 
thousand francs to get a start with.” 
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The father was soon convinced. 

“That’s true. In two years you can 
lay aside six or seven thousand francs, 
which, if well invested, will be a great 
help. What do you think, Louise?” 

“T think Pierre is right.” 

Roland exclaimed: 

“Tl go and speak to Monsieur Poulin, 
whom I know very well. He is the 
judge of the Tribunal of Commerce, and 
is acquainted with the affairs of the 
company. I know also Monsieur Lenient, 
‘he shipbuilder, who is a great friend 
of one of the vice-presidents.” 

Jean asked his brother: 

“Would you like me to sound Mon- 
sieur Marchand to-day?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

Then, after reflecting for some in- 
stants, Pierre resumed: 

“The best way would be, perhaps, to 
write to my teachers and professors in 
the medical college, who thought very 
highly of me. The doctors of these 
steamboats are often second class. 
Good, strong letters from Professors 
Mas-Roussel, Rémusot, Flache and 
Borriquel would be of more service to 
me than any number of doubtful recom- 
mendations. It would be only necessary 
to present these letters through your 
friend M. Marchand to the board of 
directors.” 

Jean expressed his approval. 

“A very good idea, very good, in- 
deed”; and he smiled as if reassured, 
almost happy, and sure of success, for 
he was incapable of tormenting himself 
long about anything. 

“You will write to them to-day?” 
he said. 

“At once, immediately. I'll go and 
do it. I won’t take any coffee this morn- 
ing, I am too nervous.” 
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He rose and left the room. 

Then Jean turned to his mother: 

“Mamma, what are you going to do 
to-day?” 

“Nothing. I do not know.” 

“Will you come with me to Madame 
Rosémilly’s?” 

“Why, yes—yes 7 

“You know it is necessary that I 
should go there to-day.” 

“Yes—that is true.” 

“But why necessary?” asked M. Ro- 
land, who, as a rule, never understood 
what was being said. 

“Because I promised to call there.” 

“That’s all. That makes a difference.” 

And he began to fill his pipe, while 
the mother and son went upstairs to get 
their hats. 

When they were in the street, Jean 
said: 

“Will you take my arm, mamma?” 

He was not in the habit of offering 
it to her, for they usually walked side 
by side. She took it and leaned on him. 

For some time they did not speak, 
then he said: 

“You see that Pierre is quite willing 
to go away.” 

She replied: 

“Poor boy!” 

“Poor boy—why so? He will not be 
so badly off at all when he is on the 
Lorraine.” 

“No—I know—but I am thinking of 
sO many things.” 

She kept on thinking, with her head 
bent, and keeping step with her son; 
and then, with that peculiar tone that 
our voice assumes sometimes when we 
utter the result of a long secret train 
of thought, she exclaimed: 

“What a horrible thing life is! If by 
chance we find a moment of happiness 
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in it, it is a sin to enjoy it, and one 
has to pay very dear for it afterward.” 

He said in a low tone: 

“Don’t talk of it, mamma.” 

“How can I help talking of it? I 
am thinking of it all the time.” 

“You will forget.” 

She was silent once more, and then, 
with an expression of profound regret, 
she continued: 

“Ob, how happy I could have been 
if I had married another man!” 

At the present moment she was ex- 
asperated against Roland, and attributed 
to his homeliness, his stupidity, his 
awkwardness, his lack of intellect, to 
his vulgar appearance, all the responsi- 
bility for her mistake and her unhappi- 
ness. It was this, the vulgarity of the 
man, that caused her to be untrue to 
him, that made her drive one of her 
sons to despair, and that obliged her to 
make to the other the most painful con- 
fession that could be wrung from a 
mother’s heart. 

She continued: 

“Tt is frightful for a young girl to 
marry a husband like mine.” 

Jean made no reply. He was thinking 
of the man whose son he had hitherto 
believed he was; and, perhaps, the con- 
fused notion which he had entertained, 
for some time, of that man’s common- 
place character, the persistent irony of 
his brother, the disdainful indifference 
of others, and even the contempt of the 
servant girl for Roland, had prepared 
his mind for the terrible avowal of his 
mother. He did not mind so much being 
the son of another man; and after the 
terrible shock of emotion of the day 
_ before, if he did not display the revolt, 
the indignation, and the anger which 
Madame Roland dreaded, the reason 
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was that for a long time he had been 
unconsciously suffering from the feeling 
of being the child of this good-natured 
fool. 

They were now in front of the house 
of Madame Rosémilly. 

She lived on the road to Saint 
Adresse, on the second floor of a large 
house that belonged to her. The win- 
dows looked out on the whole roadstead 
of Havre. 

When she saw Madame Roland, who 
was the first to enter, instead of ex- 
tending her hand as usual, she opened 
her arms and embraced her, for she 
guessed the object of her visit. 

The furniture of the room, in stamped 
velvet, was always covered with chintz; 
and on the walls, prepared in flower 
designs, were four engravings bought 
by her first husband, the captain. They 
represented marine and_ sentimental 
scenes. In the first, a fisherman’s wife 
was waving a handkerchief on the shore, 
while the sails of a boat bearing away 
her husband disappeared on the horizon. 
In the second, the same woman, on her 
knees, on the same shore, was wringing 
her hands as she beheld in the distance 
her husband’s boat foundering in an 
ocean of impossible waves, and beneath 
a sky in which the lightning flashed. 

The two other engravings represented 
analogous scenes in a higher class of 
society. 

A young fair-haired woman, leaning 
in a revery over the rail of a large mail 
steamer, just sailing away; she looks 
at the already distant shore with an 
eye wet with tears of regret. 

Then the same young woman, seated 
near a window looking out on the ocean, 
has fainted in an armchair; a letter has 
just fallen from her lap to the carpet. 
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He is dead, then! What despair! 

Visitors, generally, were very much 
touched by the commonplace melan- 
choly of these evidently sentimental 
subjects. 

The chairs were placed in regular 
order, some against the wall, some 
around the centre table. The white im- 
maculate curtains had folds so straight 
and so regular that one would have 
liked to disarrange them a little; and 
never a single grain of dust tarnished 
the gilded clock in the style of the Em- 
pire, where a globe of the world on the 
back of a kneeling Atlas seemed to be 
ripening like a hothouse melon. 


The two ladies, as they took their 


seats, slightly disarranged the normal 
position of the chairs. 

“Have you been out 
Madame Roland inquired. 

“No. I confess I am rather tired.” 

And then, as if to thank Jean and 
his mother, she told how much she had 
enjoyed their excursion and the fishing 
party. 

“Why,” she said, “I ate my prawns 
this morning and they were delicious. 
If you like, we will repeat that excur- 
sion some other day.” 

The young man interrupted: 

“Before commencing a second, had 
we not better finish the first?” 

“How do you mean? It seems to me 
it is finished.” 

“Ah, madame, for my part, I landed 
a fish on the rocks of Saint Jouin, 
which I want to take home.” 

She assumed a sly, knowing look. 

“You? What is it? What did you 
catch?” 

“A woman! and we have come, 
mamma and myself, to ask if she has 
not changed her mind this morning.” 


to-day?” 


She replied with a smile: 

“No, monsieur; I never change my 
mind.” 

He extended to her his wide-open 
hand, and she placed hers in it with a 
decided, resolute gesture; then he asked: 

“As soon as possible, eh?” 

“Whenever you like.” 

“Six weeks?” 

“It’s all the same to me. What does 
my future mother-in-law think?” 

Madame Roland replied, with a 
somewhat melancholy smile: 

“As for me, I say nothing. I only 
thank you for loving Jean, for you will 
make him very happy.” 

“We will do what we can, mamma.” 

Somewhat touched for the first time, 
Madame Rosémilly arose, and, flinging 
both arms around Madame Roland, she 
gave her a long embrace as though she 
were a child; and under the pressure 
of this new caress a powerful emotion 
filled the aching heart of the poor 
woman. She could not say what her 
feelings were; they were at once sad 
and sweet; she had lost a son and was 
gaining a daughter. 

When they had taken their seats 
again and were face to face, they took 
each other’s hand and remained thus 
looking at each other, and smiling, while 
Jean seemed to be almost forgotten by 
them. 

Then they talked of a number of 
things which had to be thought about 
for the approaching marriage, and when 
all was arranged and decided, Madame 
Rosémilly appeared suddenly to re- 
member a trifling detail, and asked: 

“You have consulted Monsieur Ro- 
land, I suppose?” 

The same blush at once covered the 
cheeks of mother and son; it was the 
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mother who answered. 

“Oh, no! what is the use of it?” 

Then she hesitated, for she felt that 
some explanation was necessary, and 
continued: 

“We do everything without saying 
anything to him about it. It is enough 
to tell him what we have decided.” 

Madame Rosémilly smiled; she was 
by no means surprised, for it seemed 
quite natural as the old gentleman was 
of little account. 

When Madame Roland and her son 
were again in the street, the former 
said: 

“Let us go to your rooms. I should 
like to rest a while.” 

She felt herself without shelter, with- 
out refuge, and with a horror of her 
home. 

They entered Jean’s apartments. As 
soon as she saw the door shut behind 
her, she gave a great sigh, as if the 
very turning of the lock had placed her 
in security; then, instead of resting 
herself, as she had intended, she began 
to open the wardrobes and count the 
piles of linen, the number of pocket- 
handkerchiefs and of stockings. She 
changed the usual order, seeking to ar- 
range them in a manner more pleasing 
to her housewifely eye; and when she 
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had disposed the linen, she drew back 
to contemplate her work, and said: 

“Jean, come and see how pretty this 
is.” 

He rose and expressed his admiration 
for the purpose of gratifying her. 

When he had resumed his seat, she 
suddenly stepped up lightly behind his 
armchair, and, throwing her right arm 
around his neck, she kissed him, while 
she placed on the mantelpiece a little 
package wrapped in white paper which 
she held in her other hand. 

He asked: 

“What is that?” 

As she made no reply, he under- 
stood, for he recognized the shape of 
the frame. 

“Give it to me,” he said. 

But she pretended not to hear him, 
and went back to the wardrobe. He 
rose and, eagerly seizing this melancholy 
relic, he crossed the room, and double- 
locked it in a drawer of his desk. His 
mother wiped away a tear that trembled 
on her eyelids, and said in a rather 
tremulous voice: 

“Now I am going to see if your new 
servant keeps her kitchen in good order. 
As she is out just now, I can inspect 


everything.” 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE LAST FAREWELL 


Letters of recommendation from 
Professors Mas-Roussel, Rémusot, 
Fiache and Borriquel, which spoke in 
most flattering terms of their pupil, Dr. 


Pierre Roland, were submitted by M. 
Marchand to the Transatlantic Com- 
pany, and indorsed by MM. Poulin of 
the Tribunal of Commerce, Lenient, 
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shipbuilder, and Marival, assessor to 
the mayor of Havre and a great friend 
of Captain Beausire. 

It was ascertained that the surgeon 
of the Lorraine was not yet appointed, 
and Pierre had a chance of being nomi- 
nated in a few days. 

The notification of his appointment 
was handed him by the maid Josephine, 
one morning, as he was finishing his 
toilet. 

His first emotion was that of a pris- 
oner under sentence of death who 
receives a commutation of his sentence; 
and he at once felt his suffering as- 
suaged somewhat by the thought of his 
departure, and of his calm life on board, 
rocked by the rolling waves, always 
roaming, always wandering. 

He was now living in his father’s 
house like a stranger, silent and re- 
served. Since the evening when he had 
allowed the shameful secret discovered 
by him to escape him in presence of 
his brother, he felt that he had broken 
the last ties that bound him to his kin. 
He was torn with remorse at having 
told it to Jean; he looked on himself 
as despicable, mean and malicious, and 
yet he felt some comfort in having 
spoken. 

His eyes never met those of his 
mother or of his brother. The eyes of 
all of them had assumed, to avoid meet- 
ing each other, a surprising mobility, 
and artifices like those of enemies who 
fear to cross each other’s path. He was 
always asking himself: “What can she 
have said to Jean? Did she confess or 
deny? What does my brother believe? 
What does he think of her? What does 
he think of me?” He could not imagine, 
and that exasperated him. Besides, he 
gcarcely spoke to them, except in Ro- 
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land’s presence, so as to avoid questions. 

When he received the letter notifying 
him of his appointment, he showed it 
at once to his family..His father, who 
was very readily pleased at everything, 
clapped his hand. Jean replied in a 
serious tone, but with a heart full of 
joy: 

“I congratulate you heartily, for I 
know there were many applicants. You 
owe it to the letters from your pro- 
fessors.” 

His mother bent her head, and in a 
low tone said: 

“I am very glad you have succeeded.” 

After dinner he went to the com- 
pany’s offices to obtain information 
about many matters, and asked the 
name of the surgeon of the Picardie, 
that was to sail the next day, in order 
that he might inquire about the details 
of his new life, and the special condi- 
tions that he would have to meet. 

As Dr. Pirette was on board, he went 
to his room, a little steamer cabin, and 
was received by a young man with a 
light beard, who looked like his brother. 
They had a long conversation. 

In the sonorous depths of the huge 
ship, a confused, ceaseless disturbance 
was going on in which the letting down 
of merchandise into the hold was 
blended with the sound of steps, with 
voices, with the movement of the der- 
ticks hoisting in the cargo, with the 
whistles of the boatswains, with the 
clang of chains dragging along the decks 
or wound on the capstan, with the 
hoarse puffing of the engine, which set 
up a slight vibration in the whole mass 
of the great vessel. 

But when Pierre had quitted his col- 
league and found himself in the street, 
a new melancholy fell on him, and en- 
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veloped him, like those fogs that sweep 
across the sea, coming from the ends 
of the earth, and bearing in their im- 
palpable density something mysterious 
and impure, like a pestilential breath 
from distant and unhealthy shores. 
Never, in the hours of his greatest 
suffering, had he found himself plunged 
into such a quagmire of misery. The 
last tie had been broken; he no longer 
cared for anything. In tearing from his 
heart the roots of all his affections, he 
had not until now felt that distress as 
of a lost dog which suddenly seized him. 
It was no longer a moral and tortur- 
ing pang; it was the wild despair of a 
shelterless beast, the material anguish 
of a vagabond creature who no longer 
has a roof, and whom rain, wind, storm, 
all the brute forces of the world are 
about to attack. As he set his foot on 
the steamer and entered the little cabin 
tossing on the waves, the very flesh of 
the man, who had always slept in a 
quiet, motionless bed, revolted against 
the insecurity of all his future days. 
Hitherto, he had felt himself protected 
by solid walls set in earth, and by the 
certainty of always sleeping in the same 
place, beneath a roof that resisted the 
winds. Now, everything that can endure 
in the warmth of a solid house would 
be a danger and a perpetual suffering. 
No ground beneath his feet; only the 
sea that heaves, and roars, and engulfs. 
No space around him, in which to walk, 
run, lose his way; only a few feet of 
plank to walk on like a criminal in the 
midst of other prisoners. No trees, gar- 
dens, streets, houses; nothing but water 
and sky. And then he would feel, un- 
ceasingly, the movement of the ship 
beneath his feet. In stormy weather he 
would have to lean against the parti- 
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tions, or cling to the doors, or hang on 
to the edge of his narrow berth, to 
avoid falling. In calm weather he 
would hear the whirring noise of the 
screw, and feel the ship flying along, 
bearing him with it in its regular, ex- 
asperating flight. 

He found himself condemned to this 
life of a wandering convict, solely be- 
cause his mother had yielded to a 
moment’s weakness. 

He walked straight before him, over- 
come, for the moment, by the despair- 
ing melancholy of those who are going 
to expatriate themselves. 

He no longer felt in his heart his 
haughty contempt or disdainful hate of 
unknown passers-by, but a sad longing 
to speak to them, to tell them that he 
was going to leave France, and to be 
listened to and consoled. In his bosom 
there was a need, like that of the shame- 
faced mendicant who holds out his 
hand—a timid yet strong need of feel- 
ing that some one was sorry for his 
departure. 

He thought of Marowsko. The old 
Pole was the only one who loved him 
well enough to feel a true, deep emo- 
tion, and the doctor resolved to call on 
him at once. 

When he entered the shop, the drug- 
gist, who was pounding some powders 
in the bottom of a marble mortar, 
gave a slight start and quitted his 
work. 

“We never see you now,” he said. 

The young man explained that he had 
numerous affairs to look after, without 
betraying the reason, and took his seat, 
asking: 

“Well, how is business?” 

Business was not prosperous. Compe- 
tition was terrible, sick folks scarce 
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and poor in that workingman’s quarter. ° 
There was no sale except for cheap 
medicines, and the doctors did not pre- 
scribe those rare and complex remedies 
that give a profit of five hundred per 
cent. The old fellow concluded: 

“Tf it lasts three months longer like 
this, I must shut up shop. If I had not 
you to depend on, my dear doctor, I 
would have turned bootblack before 
paises 

Pierre felt his heart contract, and he 
decided to strike the blow abruptly, as 
it had to be done. 

“Oh, on me? I can no longer be 
of any assistance to you. I leave Havre 
at the beginning of next month.” 

Marowsko took off his glasses, so 
great was his emotion, and cried: 

“You—you! What’s that you say?” 

“I say I am going away, my poor 
friend.” 

The old man was stunned; he felt his 
last hope crumble; and he took a sud- 
den dislike to this man, whom he had 
followed, and loved, and in whom he 
had had such confidence, and who de- 
serted him in this way. 

He stammered out: 

“You are not going to betray me in 
your turn, are you?” 

Pierre felt himself so moved that he 
longed to embrace him. 

“I am not betraying you. I could not 
find a good place to establish a practice 
here, and I am going as a doctor on a 
transatlantic steamer.’ 

“Oh, Monsieur Pierre, you promised 
faithfully to help me along in life!” 

“What would you have? I must live 
myself; I have not a sou!” 

Marowsko repeated: 

“It is wrong, it is wrong—what you 
are going to do. Nothing now for me 
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but to die of hunger. At my age, it is 
all over. It is wrong. You abandon a 
poor old man who came here to be 
near you. It is wrong.” 

Pierre wished to explain, give his 
reasons, and prove that he could not 
act otherwise. The Pole would not 
listen, in his indignation at such deser- 
tion, and ended by saying, with an al- 
lusion, beyond question, to certain polit- 
ical events: 

“You Frenchmen never keep your 
word!” 

Then Pierre rose, annoyed in turn, 
and, taking a higher tone, said: 

“You are unjust, Monsieur Marow- 
sko. It required powerful motives to 
make me adopt the decision I have 
made, and you ought to understand 
that. Good-day. I hope that next time 
I shall find you more reasonable.” 

He left the shop. 

“Well,” he thought, “no one will 
regret me sincerely.” 

He thought over carefully all the 
people he knew or had known; and, in 
the midst of all the faces that flitted 
across his memory, there stood out the 
face of the girl in the beer shop, who 
had caused him to suspect his mother. 

He hesitated, for he nursed an in- 
stinctive grudge against her; then, by 
a sudden change of thought, “She was 
right, after all,” he decided, and set 
out to find the street where she lived. 

The beer shop was, as it happened, 
full of people and full of smoke. The 
customers—shopkeepers and working- 
men, for it was a holiday—were shout- 
ing, laughing, calling for beer; and the 
landlord himself was serving them, run- 
ning from table to table, carrying off 
the empty glasses, and bringing them 
back foaming. 
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When Pierre found a place, not far 
from the desk, he waited, hoping that 
the girl would see and recognize him. 

She, however, passed and repassed in 
front of him, without a glance, trotting 
about with a little coquettish swing of 
her skirts. 

At last he knocked on the table with 
a coin. She came up. 

“What do you wish, sir?” 

She did not look at him; her mind 
was lost in calculating the glasses that 
she had served. 

“Ts that the way to say ‘Good-day’ 
to one’s friends?” he said. 

She turned her eyes on him, and said 
hurriedly: 

“Oh, it is you! You look well. But 
I have no time to-day. Do you want 
beer?” 

“Vesa Dock.” 

When she brought it, he resumed: 

“TI came to say good-by; I am going 
away.” 

She replied with indifference: 

“Oh, pshaw! Where are you going?” 

“To America.” 

“They say it’s a fine country.” 

Not a word more. He must indeed 
have been foolish to speak to her on 
such a day. There were too many people 
in the place. 

Pierre walked toward the sea. When 
he reached the pier, he saw the 
Pearl coming in, with his father and 
Captain Beausire on board. The sailor, 
Papagris, was rowing, and the two oth- 
ers, sitting in the stern, smoked their 
pipes with an air of perfect happiness. 
As he saw them pass, he thought: 
“Blessed are the simple in spirit.” 

He seated himself on one of the 
benches of the breakwater, to try and 
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benumb himself into an animal-like 
somnolence. 

When he returned home in the eve- 
ning, his mother, without daring to 
raise her eyes to him, said: 

“You will need to get a great many 
things before you start, and I am rather 
perplexed. I ordered your body linen, 
and have seen the tailor about your 
clothes; but is there nothing else you 
need, things I do not know about, per- 
hapsr” 

He opened his lips to say ‘“‘No, noth- 
ing,” but he reflected that he must, at 
least, accept enough to dress himself 
decently, and replied, in a very calm 
tone: 

“TI do not know yet myself. I will 
ask at the office.” 

He obtained there a list of indispen- 
sable articles. His mother, on receiving 
it from his hands, looked at him, for 
the first time in a long while, and her 
eyes had the humble, soft, sad, appeal- 
ing expression of a poor dog that has 
been whipped and is begging pardon. 

On the first of October, the Lorraine, 
sailing from Saint Nazaire, entered the 
port of Havre, to sail on the seventh 
of the same month for her destination 
of New York. Pierre Roland had to 
take possession of the little floating 
cabin in which henceforth his life would 
be imprisoned. 

The following day as he was going 
out he met his mother on the stairs; 
she was waiting for him, and said in 
an almost unintelligible voice: 

“Do you not want me to help you 
in arranging your room on the boat?” 
“No, thanks; everything is done.” 

“T want so much to see your cabin,” 
she murmured. 

“It is not worth the trouble. It is 
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very ugly and very small.” 

He went on, leaving her stunned, 
leaning against the wall, with her face 
deathly pale. 

Now, Roland, who had visited the 
Lorraine that very same day, talked 
during dinner of nothing but that mag- 
nificent ship, and was much astonished 
that his wife had no desire to see it, 
since their son was to sail in it. 

Pierre was scarcely at home at all 
for the next few days. He was nervous, 
irritable, harsh, and his brutal remarks 
seemed to hit every one. But on the 
evening before his departure he sud- 
denly appeared very much changed and 
softened. As he was embracing his par- 
ents before going to sleep on board 
for the first time, he said: 

“You will come and say ‘Good-by’ 
to me to-morrow, at the ship?” 

Roland cried: 


“Ves, yes, b ove! Won’t we 
b ? 
Louise?” 
“Certainly,” she said, in a low voice. 
?) ? 


Pierre continued: 

“We leave at eleven, sharp. You must 
be down there at half-past nine, at the 
latest.” 

“Hello!” cried the father; “here’s an 
idea. When we leave you, we will -run 
as fast as we can and go aboard the 
Pearl, and wait for you outside the 
harbor, and get another sight of you. 
Shall we do that, Louise?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Roland went on: 

“In this way you will not lose sight 
of us in the crowd that covers the 
pier when the transatlantic liners sail. 
One can never find one’s friends in the 
throng. Does that suit you?” 

“Oh, yes. Let us arrange it so.” 

An hour later Pierre was stretched 
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on his little sailor’s bed, long and nar- 
row as a coffin. He lay a long time 
with his eyes open, thinking of all that 
had passed during the last two months 
in his life, and, above all, in his soul. 
Through having suffered and made oth- 
ers suffer, his aggressive and vengeful 
grief had worn itself out, like a foam- 
ing wave. He had scarcely the courage 
to be angry with any one, for any cause 
whatever; he let his indignation drift, 
like his life. He felt so weary of strug- 
gling, weary of smiting, weary of hat- 
ing, weary of everything, that he could 
bear it no longer, and he sought to 
numb his heart into forgetfulness, as 
when one falls asleep. He heard, vague- 
ly, around him the strange sounds of 
the ship—slight sounds, scarcely per- 
ceptible in that calm night in the har- 
bor—and in the wound in his heart 
hitherto so agonizing he felt only a 
painful tingling as of a scar that was 
healing. 

He slept profoundly till he was awak- 
ened by the movements of the sailors. 
It was daylight, and the tidal train with 
the passengers from Paris arrived at the 
quay. 

Then he wandered about the ship, 
among the busy, restless crowd of 
people looking for their cabins, calling 
to each other, questioning and answer- 
ing one another, in all the bewilderment 
of the beginning of a voyage. After a 
salute to the captain, and a shake of 
the hand to his comrade the purser, 
he entered the cabin, where some Eng- 
lishmen were already dozing in the cor- 
hers. The large room, with its walls 
of white marble with gold borders, ap- 
peared still larger as it was reflected 
with its long tables flanked by two 
unlimited lines of revolving chairs cov- 
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ered with crimson velvet. This, then, 
was the vast floating cosmopolitan hall, 
where the rich people of every conti- 
nent had to dine in common. Its opulent 
luxury was that of large hotels, theatres, 
public places—a luxury that was com- 
monplace and self-asserting, which sat- 
isfied the eyes of millionaires. The doc- 
tor was about to enter the second 
cabin, when he remembered that on 
the previous evening a great horde of 
emigrants had embarked; so he went 
to the lower deck. When he entered 
there, he was struck by a nauseating 
stench of poor dirty humanity; the odor 
of human flesh, more sickening than 
that of the hair or wool of beasts. 
There, in a sort of low, dark tunnel, 
like the galleries in mines, he saw 
hundreds of men, women and children 
stretched on planks, tier above tier, or 
grovelling in heaps on the floor. He 
could not distinguish faces, but he dim- 
ly saw this filthy crowd in rags, this 
crowd of wretched men conquered by 
life, exhausted, crushed down—starting 
with an emaciated wife and half-starved 
children, for an unknown country, where 
they hoped not to die of hunger, per- 
haps. 

As he thought of the past toil, the 
wasted toil, the barren efforts, the bitter 
strife renewed each day in vain, the 
energy spent by these beggars who were 
going to begin again, they did not know 
where, this existence of horrible wretch- 
edness, the doctor felt a desire to cry 
out to them, “Dump yourselves into 
the sea, with your women and your little 
ones!” and his heart was so wrung by 
pity that he walked away, unable to 
bear the sight. 

His father, his mother, his brother, 
and Madame Rosémilly were already 
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waiting for him in his cabin. 

“So soon?” he said. 

“Yes,” replied Madame Roland, with 
a trembling voice; “we wished to have 
time to see you a little.” 

He looked at her. She was in black 
as if in mourning, and he suddenly per- 
ceived that her hair, that was merely 
gray the month before, had now be- 
come quite white. 

He could with difficulty seat the four 
visitors in his little cabin, and he him- 
self got up on his bunk. Through the 
open door they saw a crowd as numer- 
ous as that in the streets on a holiday; 
for all the friends of the passengers, 
and an army of mere sightseers, had 
invaded the huge liner. They walked 
along the corridors, through the saloons, 
everywhere, and some heads were poked 
into the room, while voices outside mut: 
tered, “That’s the doctor’s room.” 

Then Pierre closed the door; but 
when he found himself shut up with his 
friends he longed to open it again, for 
the movement on the ship concealed 
their constraint and their silence. 

At length Madame Rosémilly de- 
termined to speak. 

“Very little air comes through these 
small windows.” 

“Tt is a port hole,” said Pierre. 

He pointed out the thickness of the 
glass that rendered it capable of resist- 
ing the most violent shocks, and then 
he explained at length the method of 
closing it. Roland next asked: 

“Do you keep your medicines here?” 

The doctor opened a locker, and 
showed them a row of phials that bore 
white labels with Latin names. 

He took one down and enumerated 
the properties of its contents; then a 
second, then a third, and delivered a 
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lecture on therapeutics which seemed to 
be listened to with great attention. 

Roland shook his head, repeating: 

“Ts it not interesting?” 

A gentle knock at the door was 
heard. 

“Come in,” cried Pierre. 

And Captain Beausire appeared. 

He said, as he held out his hand: 

“T am late in coming, because I did 
not want to disturb the family leave- 
taking.” 

He, too, had to sit on the bunk. Then 
the silence recommenced. 

Suddenly, however, Captain Beausire 
pricked up his ears. Some order had 
reached him through the partition, and 


. he remarked: 


“It is time for us to go if we want 
to get on board the Pearl and see you 
again as you come out, and say ‘Good- 
by’ in the open sea.” 

Roland made a great point of doing 
this, doubtless with a view to impress 
the passengers on the Lorraine, and rose 
hurriedly. 

“Come, good-by, my boy.” 

He kissed Pierre’s whiskers, and then 
opened the door. 

Madame Roland did not stir, and re- 
mained with downcast eyes and very 
pale face. 

Her husband touched her on the arm. 

“Come, let us be off. We have not a 
moment to lose.” 

She stood up, took a step toward 
her son, and held out to him, one after 
the other, two cheeks as white as wax, 
which he kissed without saying a word. 
Then he shook Madame Rosémilly’s 
hand and his brother’s, asking him: 

“When is the wedding to ber” 

“T do not yet know precisely. We will 
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make it fit in with one of your voy- 
ages.” 

Finally they all left the room, and 
went up to the deck, which was en- 
cumbered with the public and porters 
and sailors. 

The steam was roaring in the enor- 
mous belly of the ship, which seemed 
to tremble with impatience. 

“Good-by,” said Roland hurrriedly. 

“Good-by,” replied Pierre, standing 
at the top of one of the little wooden 
gangways leading from the Lorraine to 
the quay. 

He again shook all their hands, and 
his family departed. 

“Quick, quick, into the carriage!” 
cried old Roland. 

A cab was waiting for them, and took 
them to the outer harbor, where Papa- 
gris had the Pearl all ready to put off. 

There was not a breath of air; it 
was one of those calm, dry days of 
autumn, when the smooth sea seems 
cold and hard as steel. 

Jean seized an oar, the sailor flung 
the other into the rowlocks, and they 
began to row. On the breakwaters, the 
piers, even on the granite breastworks, 
there was an innumerable crowd, jost- 
ling and noisy, waiting for the Lorraine 
to pass by. 

The Pearl rowed out between these 
two billows of humanity, and was soon 
outside the dock. 

Captain Beausire, seated between the 
two ladies, held the tiller, and said: 

“You will see that we shall be directly 
in her course, down there.” 

The two rowers pulled with all their 
might to get out as far as possible. All 
at once Roland exclaimed: 

“Here she is! I see her rigging and 
her two smokestacks. She is coming out 
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of the basin.” 

“Pull, boys,’ repeated Beausire. 

Madame Roland took her handker- 
chief from her pocket and held it to 
her eyes. 

Roland was standing up and clinging 
to the mast. 

“Now she is swinging into the outer 
harbor. She does not stir. She is in 
motion again. She has to take a tug. 
She is off! Hurrah! She is between 
the jetties. Don’t you hear the people 
cheering her? It is the Neptune that is 
towing her—I see her bows just now. 
There she is—there she is! Mon Dieu, 
what a ship! Just look at her!” 

Madame Rosémilly and _ Beausire 
turned round; the two men ceased to 
row; Madame Roland alone was mo- 
tionless. 

The huge vessel, towed by a powerful 
tugboat, which looked like a caterpillar 
before her, came slowly and royally out 
of the harbor. The good folk of Havre, 
massed on the piers, the beach, and at 
their windows, suddenly carried away 
with patriotic zeal, shouted, “Vive la 
Lorraine!’ cheering and applauding her 
stately departure—this child of a great 
maritime city that gave to the sea her 
fairest daughter. 

But as soon as she had cleared the 
narrow passage between the two gran- 
ite walls, and at length found herself 
free, she cast off her tug, and started 
alone, like some huge monster racing 
across the water. 

‘Here she comes! Here she comes!” 
Roland kept crying. “She is coming 
straight toward us.” 

Beausire, radiant with delight, re- 
peated: 

“Did not I tell you so? Eh? Don’t 
I know their course?” 
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Jean, in a low voice, whispered to 
his mother: 

“Mamma, look—she is coming.” 

Madame Roland uncovered her eyes, 
that were blinded with her tears. 

On came the Lorraine, at full speed 
after clearing the harbor, with the clear, 
calm, fine weather. Beausire, with his 
glass levelled, cried: 

“Attention! Monsieur Pierre is at the 
stern, all alone, well in sight. Atten- 
tion!” 

The Lorraine, high as a mountain, 
swift as a train, passed the Pearl almost 
within touching distance. Madame 
Roland, distracted and heartbroken, 
stretched out her arms toward the ship, 
and saw her son, her son Pierre, with 
his gold-laced cap, fling to her with both 
hands his farewell kisses. 

But he went away in the distance, 
gradually vanishing and disappearing, 
until he was an imperceptible speck on 
the gigantic vessel. She tried to dis- 
tinguish him still, and could not recog- 
nize him. 

Jean took her hand. 

“You saw him?” he said. 

“Ves, I saw him. How good he is!” 

They headed their boat toward the 
town. 

“By Jove, she goes fast!”” M. Roland 
declared with enthusiastic conviction. 

The steamer, indeed, diminished mo- 
ment by moment, as if it had melted 
away into the ocean. Madame Roland 
saw it plunge into the horizon toward 
an unknown country at the other end 
of the world. On that ship which noth- 
ing could stop, on that ship which soon 
she would no longer see, was her son, 
her poor boy. And it seemed to her 
that half of her heart went with him; 
it seemed to her, also, as if her life 
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was ended; it seemed to her that never 
more would she behold her child. 

“Why are you crying?” asked her 
husband. “He will be back in less than 
a month.” 

She sobbed: 

“I do not know. I cry because I am 
not well.” 

When they returned to land, Beausire 
left them at once to go and breakfast 
with a friend. Jean went on in front 
with Madame Rosémilly, and Roland 
said to his wife: 

“He has a good figure, all the same, 
our Jean.” 

“Yes,” replied the mother. 

And, as she was too troubled in mind 
to think of what she was saying, she 
added: 

“I am very glad he is going to marry 
Madame Rosémilly.” 
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M. Roland was stupefied. 

“Oh, pshaw! What? He is going to 
marry Madame Rosémilly?” 

“Yes. We counted on asking your 
opinion this very day.” 

“Well, well! Is it long since this 
affair has been on hand?” 

“No; only a few days. Jean wished 
to be sure of being accepted by her 
before consulting you.” 

Roland rubbed his hands. 

“Excellent, excellent. Nothing could 
be better. I approve of it decidedly.” 

As they were about quitting the quay 
and taking the Boulevard Francois I, 
his wife turned once more to cast a 
last look at the open sea; but she 
saw nothing but a little gray trail 
of smoke, so distant, so slight, that it 
had the appearance of a wreath of 
mist. 


THE END 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MINERAL SPRINGS 


FresH from the baths, the early risers 
walked slowly, two by two or alone, 
under the great trees beside the brook 
that flows through the gorge of Enval. 

Others coming from the village en- 
tered the building with a hurried air. 
It was a large structure, with the 
ground-floor reserved for hot baths; the 
upper floor for a casino, café and bil- 
liard hall. 

After Dr. Bonnefille’s discovery in 
the depths of Enval of the great spring 
christened by him ‘“Bonnefille,” some 
land owners in the vicinity had decided 
to erect the building and make the place 
a health and pleasure resort. It lay in 
the midst of a superb valley of Au- 
vergne, wild yet bright, and shaded by 
giant walnut and chestnut trees. Min- 
eral water, shower and other baths were 
furnished on the first story, and above, 
beer; wines and music. Part of the 
ravine along the brook had been en- 
closed as a park in which three paths 
were laid out, one nearly straight, the 
others winding. At the end of the first 
played a little fountain fed from the 
main spring, which bubbled up in a 
large cement basin sheltered by a straw 
roof, and was presided over by an 
impassive woman whom everyone called 
Marie. This placid woman of Auvergne, 


wearing a little cap always snowy white 
and nearly covered by a large apron 
always very clean, that hid her work- 
ing dress, slowly rose when she saw 
a bather coming towards her. As soon 
as she recognized him, she picked out 
his glass from a little movable, glazed 
cupboard, and calmly filled it with 
a zinc dipper. 

The gloomy bather smiled, drank and 
returned the glass with, “Thanks, 
Marie!” then turned away. And Marie 
seated herself again on her chair to 
wait on the next comer. 

Indeed, there were not many. 

The resort at Enval had been open 
for invalids for only six years, and 
had but few more patients now than 
at first. About fifty came, attracted 
chiefly by the beauty of the country and 
the charm of the little village, amid 
the shadow of gigantic trees, whose 
gnarled trunks seemed as large as the 
houses. Besides this they were drawn 
there by the fame of the gorges at 
the end of the weird valley, which 
opens on the great plain of Auvergne 
and ends abruptly, at the foot of a 
high mountain studded with ancient 
craters, in a wild rift filled with fallen 
and overhanging rocks. Here a brook 
cascades over giant boulders, forming 
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at the foot of each a miniature lake. 
This hot-springs resort had begun as 
‘they all do—through a circular by Dr. 
Bonnefille describing the spring. He be- 
gan by praising the Alpine charms of 
the country in a stately and grandilo- 
quent style, using only choice adjec- 
tives which give effect and tell nothing. 
All the surroundings were picturesque, 
with majestic views of landscapes cf 
familiar loveliness. All the near-by walks 
were remarkable for their original 
charms, which would captivate the 
fancy of artists and tourists. Then sud- 
denly, with no transition, he descanted 
on the therapeutic properties of the 
Bonnefille spring, which contained a 
combination of soda, lithia, carbonates, 
iron, etc., and with power to heal all 
diseases, which latter he enumerated 
under the title: “Chronic or acute dis- 
eases specially calling for the Enval 
treatment,” and this list was long and 
varied, consolatory to all classes of in- 
valids. The circular ended with useful 
practical information, price of lodgings, 
cost of living and of hotels. For three 
hotels had sprung up at the same time 
as the medical casino. They were the 
Grand Hotel, quite new, built on the 
side of the valley facing the baths; the 
Hot Springs Hotel, an old inn refur- 
nished, and the Vidaillet Hotel, made 
simply by purchasing three neighboring 
houses and throwing them into one. 
Then two doctors were found settled 
in the place the very same morning, 
without anyone’s knowing just how they 
had come, for doctors at watering places 
seem to rise from the springs like 
bubbles of gas. They were Dr. Honorat 
of Auvergne and Dr. Latonne of Paris. 
A fierce hatred at once arose between 
Dr. Latonne and Dr. Bonnefille; but 
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Dr. Honorat, a large, clean, smooth- 
shaven man, smiling and easy going, 
gave his right hand t< the first, his left 
to the second, and stayed on good 
terms with both. Dr. Bonnefille, how- 
ever, was master of the situation by 
virtue of his title of inspector of the 
waters and of the hot-springs casino 
of Enval-les-Bains. 

This title was his power, and the 
casino was his life-work. There he 
passed his days, even hic nights, it 
was said. A hundred times a morning 
he went from his house near by in 
the village to his office on the right 
side of the entrance of the lobby. Am- 
bushed there, like a spider in its web, 
he watched the comings and goings of 
the patients, looking at his own with 
a stern eye and at those of the others 
with an angry mien. He challenged 
everybody, almost like a captain at sea, 
and terrified new comers—unless he 
made them smile. 

Just as he was arriving that day at 
such a rapid pace that the long tails 
of his old frock coat fluttered like wings, 
he was stopped short by a voice calling 
“Doctor!” 

He turned. His thin face furrowed 
with deep, ill-natured wrinkles, seeming 
black in their hollows, marred by a 
grizzly beard rarely trimmed, essayed to 
smile. He raised the silk hat, shabby, 
spotted, greasy, with which he covered 
his long pepper-and-salt shock of hair 
—‘“pepper and soiled,” said his rival, 
Dr. Latonne. Then he stepped forward 
and bowing, murmured: 

“Good-morning, marquis; 
feeling well this morning?” 

The Marquis of Ravenel, a little, well- 
groomed man, held out his hand to the 
doctor and answered: 


are you 
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“Very well, doctor, very well, or 
rather, not badly. I suffer constantly 
with my back, but after all I am bet- 
ter, much better, although I am only 
at my tenth bath. Last year I felt no 
relief until the sixteenth, do you re- 
member?” 

“Ves, perfectly.” 

“But it is not about that that I 
want to speak to you. My daughter ar- 
rived this morning and I would like 
to consult you first on the subject be- 
cause my son-in-law, M. Andermatt, 
William Andermatt, the banker-——” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“My son-in-law has a letter of in- 
troduction to Dr. Latonne. But I have 
confidence only in you, and I hope 
you will be so good as to go up to the 
hotel before—you understand—I would 
rather speak frankly—are you at lib- 
erty now?” 

Dr. Bonnefille, much agitated and 
very uneasy, replaced his hat. He re- 
plied at once: 

“Ves, I.am at leisure. Would you like 
me to go with you?” 

“Tf you please.” 

Leaving the casino behind them, they 
walked rapidly up the graded path lead- 
ing to the Grand Hotel, which was 
built on the slope of the mountain so 
that the guests might enjoy the view. 

On the second story they entered the 
private sitting-room of the Ravenel and 
Andermatt families, and the marquis 
left the doctor a moment alone, while 
he went to find his daughter. 

He returned with her almost at once. 
She was a blonde young woman, petite, 
pale, very pretty, with features like a 
child’s, while her daring blue eyes threw 
resolute glances that gave a charming 
air of firmness and a striking character 
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to this tiny, dainty lady. She had no 
serious illness, only ill-defined symp- 
toms—melancholy, fits of causeless cry- 
ing, irritability—in short, anemia. She 
wished above all things for a child, 
which she had vainly hoped for during 
the three years she had been married. 

Dr. Bonnefille assured them that the 
springs of Enval were sovereign reme- 
dies. He at once wrote down his pre- 
scriptions, which always had as impos- 
ing an air as a public prosecutor’s 
address to the court. 

These prescriptions spread over many 
paragraphs of several lines each, on a 
large, white sheet of foolscap paper, 
and were crazily written in characters 
like bristling sword-points. Then the 
draughts, the pills, the powders that one 
should take fasting morning, noon, and 
night followed one another in fierce 
array. 

One expected to read: “Whereas: 
Monsieur X. is overtaken by an incur- 
able and fatal chronic disease. 

“He must take: 1st. Sulphate of qui- 
nine, to cause deafness and loss of 
memory. 

“2d. Bromide of potassium, to destroy 
his stomach, weaken his faculties, cause 
a rash, and fetid breath. 

“3d. Iodide of potassium which, desic- 
cating all the glands of his body and 
brain, will leave him in a short time 
as helpless as an imbecile. 

“Ath. Salicylate of soda, of uncer- 
tain curative powers, but which seems 
to lead patients to a terrible and sudden 
death. 

“And in connection with these: 

“Chloral that causes madness, bella- 
donna which affects the eyes, all the 
plant and mineral drugs which corrupt 
the blood, corrode the organs, gnaw the 
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bones, and cause death to all those 
whom disease itself has spared.’ 

He wrote a long time on both sides 
‘ of the sheet and then signed it like a 
magistrate signing a death sentence. 

The young woman sitting opposite 
watched him with a smile curving the 
corners of her lips. 

The moment he left the room after 
a grand bow she caught up the ink- 
blackened paper, rolled it into a ball, 
tossed it into the fireplace, and, laugh- 
ing merrily, said: “Oh, father, where 
did you discover this old fossil? Why, 
he looks exactly like an old-clothes 
man! Oh! how good you are to un- 
earth this doctor of the days before 
the Revolution. Oh, how droll he is! 
—and dirty—yes, indeed, dirty! I truly 
believe that he has soiled my pen- 
holder.” ; 

The door opened, and M. Andermatt 
was heard calling: “Walk in, doctor.” 
And Dr. Latonne entered. Erect, slen- 
der, elegant, rather young, wearing a 
well-made coat, and carrying a silk hat, 
the distinguishing mark of the practic- 
ing doctor at the hot springs of Au- 
vergne, the smooth-shaven Parisian doc- 
tor looked like an actor visiting the 
country, 

The marquis, much confused, did not 
know what to say or do. To hide her 
laughter, his daughter pretended to 
cough. The visitor bowed with an air 
of assurance and took a seat at the 
young lady’s invitation. M. Andermatt 
followed him into the room and at once 
entered into a long description of his 
wife’s symptoms, the opinions of the 
doctors consulted in Paris, and his own, 
based on special reasons and expressed 
in technical terms. 

He was still very young, a Jew, and 
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a typical business man. He carried on 
a varied business and grasped every 
detail with a versatility, rapidity of pen- 
etration, and accuracy of judgment that 
were simply marvelous. Short and stout, 
bald, with a round baby face and fat 
hands, he looked too florid for health. 
He talked with astonishing fluency. 

To extend his business relations in 
higher circles of society he had shrewd- 
ly married the daughter of the Marquis 
of Ravenel. Besides, the marquis had 
about thirty thousand francs of income 
and only two children. Andermatt, how- 
ever, when he married at hardly thirty 
years of age had already five or six 
millions, and had investments from 
which he would realize ten or twelve. 
M. de Ravenel, a vacillating and weak 
man, first angrily repelled the overtures 
of marriage, indignant at the thought 
of his daughter’s marrying a Jew. Then, 
after six months of opposition, he 
yielded under the pressure of wealth, 
on condition that the children should be 
brought up in the Catholic faith. 

As yet, however, there were none. 
Then the marquis, who was very en- 
thusiastic for the past two years over 
the Enval springs, remembered that the 
circular of Dr. Bonnefille held out hopes 
to those that were childless. 

So he sent at once for his daughter 
and her husband, accompanied her to 
confide her, on the advice of their 
Paris physician, to the care of Dr. La- 
tonne. Andermatt went to call on the 
doctor as soon as he arrived, and de- 
scribed to him at length his wife’s 
symptoms. He ended by saying how 
disappointed he was to have no chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Latonne allowed him to finish, 
then, turning to the young woman, said: 
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“Ts there anything you would like to 
add, madam?” 

She replied, gravely: 

“No, nothing.” 

He resumed: 

“Then may I ask you to change your 
dress for a simple white wrapper?” 

As she was surprised, he briefly ex- 
plained his method: 

“Mon Dieu, madam, it is very simple! 
The old physicians thought that all dis- 
eases were caused by some taint in the 
blood or some chronic organic trouble. 
We now think that often, especially in 
such cases as yours, the vague symp- 
toms from which you suffer and even 
very grave or fatal troubles may arise 
simply from the fact that some organ 
attains, from reasons which are difficult 
to determine, an abnormal development 
to the detriment of its neighbors, thus 
destroying all the harmony and balance 
of the human body. Physiological func- 
tions are modified or arrested and the 
play of all the other organs is im- 
peded. 

“Thus a mere distention of the stom- 
ach may result in symptoms which 
would lead one to think there was heart 
trouble, for the action of the heart is 
obstructed and becomes irregular or in- 
termittent. Enlargements of the. liver or 
of certain glands may cause the patient 
to fall into a decline which doctors who 
are not observing may attribute to a 
thousand strange causes. 

“For this reason, first, we determine 
whether all a patient’s organs are nor- 
mal in size and position, for a trifling 
deviation will upset a person’s health. 
So, with your permission, madam, I will 
carefully examine you and chalk down 
on your wrapper the sizes and positions 
of your organs.” 
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He had placed his hat on a chair and 
spoke in an easy manner. His large 
mouth, as it opened and closed, formed 
two deep furrows in his shaven cheeks 
which gave him quite an ecclesiastical 
air. 

Andermatt, perfectly delighted, ex- 
claimed: “Well, well, that’s fine, very 
ingenious, very new, very modern.” 

“Very modern,” from his lips, ex- 
pressed the highest admiration. 

The young woman, much amused, 
rose, retired to her room and soon re- 
appeared in a white wrapper. 

The doctor placed her on a sofa, then _ 
drawing from his pocket a red, blue, 
and black colored pencil, he began to 
diagnose by auscultation and percussion, 
covering his patient’s wrapper with lit- 
tle colored lines to record each obser- 
vation. 

After a quarter of an hour of this 
work she looked like a geographical 
map with the continents, seas, capes, 
rivers, countries, and cities, with the 
names of the political divisions, for the 
doctor wrote on each boundary two or 
three Latin words understood only by 
himself. 

When he had finished, he drew from 
his pocket a red leather notebook tied 
with gold strings and arranged alpha- 
betically. He turned to a page and 
wrote: “Examination No. 6,347—Mme. 
Andermatt—age 21.” 

Then he studied his diagram in colors 
sketched on the wrapper, like an Egyp- 
tologist deciphering hieroglyphics, and 
entered it in his notebook. 

He gave his opinion when this was 
done: “Nothing alarming, nothing ab- 
normal except a slight, very slight devi- 
ation that thirty acidulated baths will 
cure. In addition you should take every 
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morning before noon three small glasses 
of water. Nothing more. I will call again 
to see you in four or five days.’”’ And 
rising, he bowed and withdrew so sud- 
denly that everyone was amazed. He 
cultivated this abrupt way of leaving 
as his particular style. For he thought 
it extremely good form, and that it 
made a great impression on the pa- 
tients. 

Madame Andermatt ran to look at 
herself in the mirror, and shook with 
the merry laughter of a happy child as 
she said: 

“Oh, how funny they are, how droll! 
Tell me, is there another? I want to 
see him right away. Will, do go and 
find him for me. There should be a 
third. I want to see him.” 

Her husband asked in surprise: 

“What do you mean by a third— 
a third what?” 

The marquis had to explain, with 
many excuses, for he was a little afraid 
of his son-in-law. He told how Dr. 
Bonnefille had come to call on him and 
that he had then consulted the doctor 
in regard to Christiane, for he had 
great confidence in the experience of 
the old man, who was a native of the 
place, and had discovered the spring. 

Andermatt shrugged his shoulders and 
declared that Dr. Latonne only should 
take care of his wife. So the marquis 
began to think very anxiously how he 
could arrange matters so as not to 
offend his irascible doctor. 

In the meantime Christiane asked, 
“Is Gontran here?” He was her brother. 

Her father replied: 

“Yes, he came four days ago with 
one of his friends of whom he has 
often spoken to us, M. Paul Brétigny. 
They are making a tour of Auvergne 
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together, and arrived here from Mount 
Doré and the Bourboule and leave for 
Cantal at the close of next week.” 

Then he asked his daughter if she 
would like to rest until luncheon, after 
the night on the train; but she had 
slept very well in the sleeping-car, and 
asked only for an hour in which to 
dress. Then she would like to visit the 
village and the casino. 

Her father and her husband went to 
their rooms to wait until she was ready. 

She soon sent for them and they all 
went off together. At first she was all 
enthusiasm over the village built in the 
forest and the deep valley which seemed 
shut in on all sides by chestnut trees 
as high as hills. One saw these every- 
where, left to their chance growth of 
four centuries, in front of the doors, 
in the courts, in the streets. Then every- 
where around were fountains made of 
a large black stone standing on end and 
pierced with a small hole, from which 
gushed a thread of clear water that fell 
into a watering trough. A fresh smell of 
cow stables was perceived amid all this 
verdure. Walking soberly in the streets 
or standing in front of their houses 
one saw the women of Auvergne spin- 
ning with deft fingers black wool on 
a distaff, the end of which was secured 
in their belt. Their short skirts revealed 
thin ankles covered with blue stock- 
ings, and their waists, held at the shoul- 
ders by a sort of bretelles, showed the 
linen sleeves of their chemises, from 
which projected their hard, leathery 
arms: and bony hands. 

But suddenly strange music burst on 
the ears of the strollers. One would 
have said a wheezy barrel organ—a bar- 
rel organ all used up, broken-winded, 
good for nothing. 
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Christiane exclaimed: 

“What on earth is that?” 

Her father laughingly replied: 

“Tt is the orchestra of the casino. It 
takes four to make that noise.” 

And he led her to a red placard, 
pasted on the corner of a farm house, 
which bore in black letters the legend: 


CASINO D’ENVAL 


Under the direction of M. Petrus 
Martel of the Odéon. 

Saturday, July 6th—Grand concert 
arranged by the maéstro Saint-Landri, 
who received the second grand prize of 
the Conservatory. Pianist, M. Javel, 
first laureate of the Conservatory. 

Flutist —M. Noirot, laureate of the 
Conservatory. 

Double-bass—M. Nicordi, laureate 
of the Royal Academy of Brussels. 

After the concert, a grand perform- 
ance will be given of: 


LOST IN THE FOREST 


Comedy in one act 
By M. Pointillet 


CHARACTERS 


Pierre de Lapointe 
MM. Petrus Martel, of the Odéon 
Oscar Leveille 
Petitnivelle, of the Vaudeville 


TET OWN coin: 6 SR ORGS a ee ea 

Lapalme, of the Grand Theater of 
Bordeaux 

LEA CINE By] ke (nn ea Pe ee 


Mlle. Odelin, of the Odéon 

During the performance the orchestra 

will also be conducted by the maéstro 
Saint-Landri. 
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Christiane read this aloud, laughed, 
and wondered what it would be like. 

Her father resumed: 

“Oh, they will amuse you! Come, 
let us go and see them.” 

They turned to the right and entered 
the park. The bathers were walling 
solemnly, slowly, on the three paths, 
drinking their glass of water, then leav- 
ing. Some sitting on the benches traced 
lines in the sand with the ends of their 
canes or umbrellas. They did not talk 
at all, seemed not to think at all, and 
scarcely alive, were benumbed, para- 
lyzed by the ennui of the hot-springs 
resorts. Only the bizarre sound of the 
orchestra, jangling through the calm, 
sweet air of the dense foliage, coming 
one knew not whence, made one knew 
not how, seemed to give motion to these 
sad walkers. 

A voice called “Christiane!” She 
turned and found it was her brother. 
He ran up and embraced her and shook 
hands with Andermatt. Then he took 
his sister’s arm and led her on, leav- 
ing his father and his brother-in-law 
behind. 

The brother and sister chatted. He 
was a fine-looking fellow, elegant, merry 
like herself, changeable like the mar- 
quis, careless, but always with an eye 
to the almighty dollar. 

“T thought you were sleeping,” he 
said, “or I would have called to greet 
you. Then, too, Paul took me off this 
morning to the Chateau of Tournoél.” 

“Who is Paul? Oh, yes, your friend.” 

“Paul Brétigny. That’s true, you do 
not know him. He is taking a bath just 
now.” 

“He is ill?” 

“No, but he is undergoing a cure 
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all the same. He has lately been in 
love.” 

“And he takes carbonated baths— 
they say carbonated, don’t they—to re- 
cover himself?” 

“Yes, he does everything I tell him 
to do. Oh, he was hard hit! He is a 
violent, terrible fellow. He came near 
dying. He wanted to kill her, too. She 
was an actress—a well-known actress. 
He loved her madly. Then she was 
clearly unfaithful to him. It was a 
frightful tragedy. So I took him away. 
He is better now, but he still thinks 
of her.” 

She had been smiling a moment be- 
fore, now, grown suddenly serious, she 
answered: 

“Tt would interest me to meet him.” 

To her, indeed, “Love” did not mean 
much. She sometimes thought of it, 
as one dreams, when one is poor, of 
a necklace of pearls, of a diamond tiara, 
with a wakening desire for this possible 
yet remote object. She pictured it to 
herself from some novels she had read, 
for lack of anything else to do, and did 
not look upon it as a matter of much 
moment. She was not given to dream- 
ing, for she had been born with a happy 
disposition, quiet and satisfied. Although 
she had been married two and a half 
years, she had not yet wakened from 
that sleep in which artless young girls 
live—that sleep of the heart, of the 
mind, and of the senses which in some 
women continues to the day of their 
death. Life seemed to her simple and 
good with no complications, for she 
never sought the why or the wherefore. 
She lived, slept, dressed with taste, 
smiled, and was content. What more 
could be asked of her? 

When Andermatt was suggested as 
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her betrothed, she first refused with 
childish rage to be the wife of a Jew. 
Her father and brother, sharing her 
aversion, joined her in a formal refusal. 
Andermatt disappeared, counterfeited 
death; but at the end of three months 
he had lent more than twenty thousand 
francs to Gontran, and the marquis for 
other reasons commenced to change his 
opinion. To begin with, he always 
yielded when one insisted, from a selfish 
love of rest. His’ daughter said of him, 
“Oh, all papa’s ideas are jumbled up,” 
and this was true. 

So when his old friend, Madame 
Icardon, who was connected with many 
Jews, wished the marriage of Christiane 
and Andermatt to take place, she knew 
very well by what line of reasoning to 
follow up the attack. And he consented 
to the marriage of William Andermatt 
and Christiane de Ravenel. 

As for her, under the influence of 
Madame Icardon, an old friend of her 
mother’s and, since the death of the 
marquise, Christiane’s closest adviser, 
together with the persuasion of her 
father and the selfish interest of her 
brother, she agreed to marry this rich, 
fat fellow, who was not ugly, but did 
not please her at all, just as she would 
have consented to spend a summer in 
an unattractive place. 

Now she thought him a good fellow, 
agreeable, not stupid, always polite; but 
she often laughed at him with Gontran, 
who was ungrateful to him. 

He said to her: 

“Your husband is rosier and balder 
than ever. He looks like a sickly flower 
or a sucking pig just shaved. How does 
he get these brilliant colors?” 

She replied: 

“I assure you that I have nothing 
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to do with it. Some days I feel just 
like pasting him on to a box of candied 
fruit.” 

They had reached the bathing estab- 
lishment. 

Two men were seated on cane bot- 
tomed chairs placed against the wall on 
either side of the door, and were smok- 
ing their pipes. 

Gontran said: 

“Look, those are two _ interesting 
types. See that one on the right, the 
hunchback, decked out in a Greek cap. 
That is old Pére Printemps, once jailer 
at Riom, and now the caretaker, almost 
the superintendent, of the Enval casino. 
To him there has been no change, for 
he governs the patients just as he ruled 
over his former prisoners. The bathers 
are the prisoners, the bath-rooms are 
the cells, the shower-room a dungeon, 
and the place where Dr. Bonnefille 
washes out the patients’ stomachs with 
the Baraduc tube a room of mysterious 
torture. He speaks to no one, because 
of his theory that all under sentence 
are despicable creatures. He looks upon 
the women with more interest—that is, 
interest mingled with wonder, for he 
had none under his care in the Riom 
prison. That retreat is designed only for 
men, so he has never yet become used 
to speaking to members of the fair sex. 
The other man is the bookkeeper. I 
defy you to make him write your name; 
you will see.” 

And Gontran, speaking to the man 
on the left, slowly and distinctly said: 

“Monsieur Seminois, this is my sis- 
ter, Mme. Andermatt, who would like 
to buy tickets for twelve baths.” 

The bookkeeper, who was very tall 
and very thin, with a poverty-stricken 
look, rose and went into his office op- 
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posite to that of the medical inspector. 
He opened his book and asked: 

“What name?” 

“Andermatt.” 

“You said?” 

“‘Andermatt.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“A-n-d-e-r-m-a-t-t.” 

“All right.” 

And he slowly wrote it down. When 
he had finished, Gontran asked: 

“Will you please read aloud to me 
my sister’s name?” 

“Ves, sir, Mme. Anterpat.” 

Christiane, laughing until she cried, 
paid for her tickets, then asked: 

“What is that commotion that we 
hear up there?” 

Gontran took her arm and said: 

“Come and see.” 

The sound of two angry voices was 
heard coming down the stairs. They 
went up, opened a door, and saw a 
large café with a billiard table in the 
center. Two men in their shirt-sleeves 
with cues in their hands were standing 
one on either side of the table and 
abusing each other. 

“Eighteen!” 

“Seventeen!” 

“T tell you I have eighteen!” 

“That’s not true, you have only sev- 
enteen!” 

It was the director of the casino, 
M. Petrus Martel, playing his usual 
game of billiards with the comic actor, 
M. Lapalme, of the Grand Theater of 
Bordeaux. 

Petrus Martel had been a strolling 
player. After he took the management 
of the casino of Enval he passed his 
days in consuming the drinks designed 
for the bathers. He wore an immense 
military mustache, steeped from morn- 
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ing till night in the foam of beer and 
the sticky syrup of liqueurs. He had 
aroused in the old comic actor, who 
was one of his recruits, an insatiable 
love of billiards. 

They were scarcely out of bed be- 
fore they began to play, abusing and 
threatening each other, and hardly stop- 
ping to take breakfast. Never could 
they be routed from the green cloth 
by any two patients. 

They thus drove everybody else 
away, and enjoyed life themselves, al- 
though at the close of the season bank- 
ruptcy was staring Petrus Martel in the 
face. 

The dejected bookkeeper watched this 
interminable play from morning till 
night, heard from morning till night 
this endless discussion, and carried from 
morning till night chops or little glasses 
of cordial to the indefatigable players. 

But Gontran drew his sister away, 
saying: 

“Come into the park. It’s cooler 
there.” 

Suddenly they caught sight of the 
orchestra at the end of the building 
in a Chinese kiosk. 

A fair young man was playing the 
violin with frenzy. He conducted the 
three queer-looking musicians facing 
him by movements of his head, of his 
hair, which floated to the measure, and 
by his whole body swaying back and 
forth, right and left, like an orchestra 
leader’s baton. This was the maéstro, 
Saint-Landri. 

One of his assistants was a pianist, 
whose instrument was wheeled in on 
rollers every morning from the hall of 
the bathing establishment to the kiosk. 
Another was an enormous flutist, who 
looked as if he were sucking a match 
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as he tickled it with his puffy, fat 
fingers. The third was a double-bass 
who looked consumptive. The maéstro 
and these three together produced, with 
great fatigue, the perfect imitation of 
a wheezy barrel-organ that had startled 
Christiane in the village street. 

As she stood watching them a gentle- 
man spoke to her brother. 

“Good-morning, my dear count.” 

“Good-morning, doctor.” 

And Gontran introduced them: 

“My sister, Dr. Honorat.” 

She could hardly restrain her merri- 
ment as she faced this third doctor. 

He bowed, and said in a complimen- 
tary way: 

“T hope that madame is not ill?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

He did not pursue the subject and 
changed the conversation. 

“You know, my dear count, that 
you will soon see one of the most 
interesting sights that has happened ever 
since the very beginning of the place.” 

“What can it be, doctor?” 

“Pére Oriol, the richest peasant of 
all the country round, who is known 
to have more than fifty thousand francs 
of income, owns all the vineyards where 
the Enval brook flows out over the 
plain. And just at the end of the vil- 
lage, where the valley turns, is a little 
hill, or rather, high knoll, and on this 
knoll are Pére Oriol’s best vineyards. 
In one of these, close by the road, two 
steps from the brook, is a_ gigantic 
rock that hinders cultivation and casts 
a shadow over all that part of the field 
that it overlooks. 

“For ten years Pére Oriol has said 
every week that he would blow up this 
rock, but he has never reached the 
point of doing it. 
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“Every time a country boy left for 
the army, the old man said to him: 
‘When you come back on leave, bring 
me some powder for that rock of mine.’ 

“And the young soldiers would bring 
back in their knapsacks powder stolen 
for Pére Oriol’s rock. He had a whole 
chest full—yet the rock was never 
blown up. 

“At last, for the past week—he had 
been seen drilling the rock with his son, 
tall Jacques, nicknamed Colosse, which 
they pronounced in Auvergne ‘Coloche.’ 
That very morning they had filled the 
hole drilled in the center of the rock 
with powder, then they closed the open- 
ing, leaving only a passage for the 
fuse which had been bought from the 
tobacconist’s. They planned to light it at 
two o’clock. It should go off at five 
minutes past two, or ten minutes past 
at the latest, for the fuse was long.” 

Christiane was interested in this 
story, and was at once pleased with the 
idea of blasting, which recalled childish 
sports that delighted her simple heart. 

Then they reached the end of the 
park. 

“What would one come to further 
on?” she asked. 

Dr. Honorat replied: “To the End 
of the World, madame—that is to say, 
to a gorge with no outlet, which is very 
famous in Auvergne. It is one of the 
finest natural curiosities of the coun- 
ty 

But a clock struck behind them Gon- 
tran exclaimed: “What, time for lunch- 
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eon already!” So they turned back. 

A tall young man came to meet them. 

Gontran said: 

“My little Christiane, I would like 
to introduce to you M. Paul Brétigny.” 

To his friend he said: 

“This is my sister, my dear fellow.” 

She thought he was very plain. He 
had straight black hair, closely cropped, 
and eyes that were too round with an 
expression that was almost hard. His 
head was too round also and very strong 
—one of those heads that make one 
think of cannon balls. His shoulders 
were herculean. His whole appearance 
struck one as somewhat wild, heavy and 
brutal. But a very subtle and delicate 
perfume exhaled from his clothing. The 
young lady did not recognize it, and she 
thought to herself: “What kind of fra- 
grance is that?” 

He addressed her: 

“You came this morning, madame?” 

His voice was a trifle dull. 

She answered, “Yes.” 

At that moment Gontran saw the 
marquis and Andermatt motioning to 
them to come back quickly to lunch. 

Then Dr. Honorat took leave of 
them, asking if they really intended to 
go to see the big rock blasted away. 

Christiane assured him that she would 
go, and as she leaned on her brother’s 
arm she whispered, as she drew him 
back: 

“T am as hungry as a wolf. I shall 
be ashamed to eat so much before 
your friend.” 
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CHAPTER II 


A GREAT DISCOVERY 


LuNcHEON took a long time, as table 
a@’héte meals do. As Christiane did not 
know the people at the table, she talked 
with her father and her brother. Then 
she rested until time for the blasting. 

She was ready long before the hour, 
and made everybody start early, so as 
to be sure not to miss the explosion. 

Near the edge of the village at the 
opening of the valley there was a knoll, 
really quite a hill, that they climbed 
up in the hot sun, following a little 
footpath between the vineyards. When 
they reached the top, the young woman 
uttered a cry of astonishment at the 
wide vista suddenly unfolded. Before 
her spread a vast plain which at once 
suggested the ocean. This plain, which 
was veiled by a light haze, blue and 
soft, extended to the far-off mountains, 
hardly visible, perhaps fifty or sixty 
kilometers away. Beneath this light mist 
that floated over the vast expanse of 
country one saw towns, villages, woods, 
great yellow fields of ripe harvests, 
green meadows, factories with high 
chimneys, and steeples built from the 
Java of ancient volcanoes. 

“Turn round,” said her brother. She 
turned and behind her she saw the lofty 
mountain studded with craters. There 
was first the background of Enval, a 
great wave of verdure in which one 
barely distinguished the hidden rifts of 
the gorges. The flood of foliage scaled 
the steep slope up to the first crater, 
which concealed from sight those above. 
But just at the boundary between the 
plains and the mountain, the latter 


stretched out to the left towards Cler- 
mont-Farrand, and reaching far into the 
distance displayed against the blue sky 
strange truncated peaks—dead volca- 
noes. And there, far over, between two 
peaks, one perceived yet another, loft- 
ier height, more distant still, rounded 
and majestic, with a strange object on 
its summit that looked like a ruin. 

This was the Puy de Dome, the mon- 
arch of the mountains of Auvergne. 
Massive and mighty, it guarded on its 
brow, as a crown placed there by the 
greatest of nations, the remnants of a 
Roman temple. 

Christiane exclaimed: “Oh! how 
happy I shall be here!” Indeed, she 
felt happy already. For she was per- 
vaded with that feeling of ease and 
freedom of body and soul that makes 
one breathe freely, makes one alert and 
light-footed, when one suddenly reaches 
a place that delights the eye, charms 
and cheers one, that seems to have been 
waiting for one, and for which one 
feels one was born. 

Some one called, “Madame, ma- 
dame!” Then she saw, a short distance 
away, Dr. Honorat, who was easily 
recognized by his tall hat. He hastened 
to them and led them to the other 
side of the hill. Here was a grassy slope 
beside a thicket of low trees, where 
about thirty persons, strangers and 
peasants mingled, were already waiting. 

Below them the hill sloped steeply 
down to the road to Riom. This was 
shaded by willows that overhung the 
narrow, bordering brook. In the center 
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of a vineyard skirting the brook was 
a high, pointed rock at the foot of 
which two men were kneeling as though 
in prayer. This was the giant rock. 

The Oriols, father and son, were just 
attaching the fuse. A curious crowd, 
with an advance line of excited gamins, 
was watching them. 

Dr. Honorat chose a comfortable 
place for Christiane, who seated her- 
self with her heart beating as excitedly 
as if she were going to see the whole 
crowd blown into the air. The marquis, 
Andermatt and Paul Brétigny lay on 
the grass near the young lady, while 
Gontran stood beside them. He said 
jokingly: 

“My dear doctor, you must be much 
less busy than your colleagues, who cer- 
tainly have not an hour to lose in 
watching this little celebration.” 

Honorat answered good-humoredly: 

“T am no less busy, but my patients 
take up less of my time. And then I 
would always rather amuse them than 
give them medicines.” 

He had a humorous way that pleased 
Gontran greatly. 

More people constantly came. Among 
them were people from the dining-table, 
the Paille ladies, two widows, mother 
and daughter, and a very short, fat 
man, who was breathing like a bursting 
boiler. He was M. Aubry-Pasteur, a 
former mining engineer who had made 
a fortune in Paris. 

The marquis and this gentleman had 
become acquainted. He seated himself 
with great care, with many cautious, 
preparatory movements with which 
Christiane was greatly amused. Gontran 
had gone further on to look at the rest 
of the people, who like themselves had 
come out of curiosity to the knoll. 
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Paul Brétigny pointed out to Chris- 
tiane Andermatt the places seen in the 
distance. The nearest was Riom, that 
made a red spot of tiles on the plain, 
then came Ennezat, Maringues and 
Lezoux. Then there were many villages 
that could hardly be distinguished, that 
made only small dark holes in the green 
cloth of verdure. Finally, far, far off, at 
the base of the mountains of Forez, 
he tried to point out to her Thiers. 

He said in an animated way: 

“Look, see, just where«my finger is 
pointing. I see it so clearly myself.” 

She could not see it at all, but she 
was not surprised that he could; for 
his eyes looked like those of a bird of 
prey, round and fixed. One felt that 
they were as powerful as marine tele- 
scopes. 

He continued: 

“The Allier flows in the midst of the 
plain before us, but it is not possible 
to see it. It is too distant, at thirty 
kilometers from us.” 

She really hardly tried to distinguish 
what he pointed out, for her eyes and 
thoughts were all centered on the great 
rock. She thought to herself that in a 
short time the huge rock would be no 
more, that it would be blown away in 
dust, and she was touched with the 
vague pity of a little girl for a broken 
plaything. It had been there for such a 
long time, this poor stone, and it was 
so pretty and harmless. The two men, 
who had now risen, were shoveling 
gravel around the base with the rapid 
movements of peasants when in a 
hurry. 

The crowd on the road, which had 
constantly grown, came nearer te 
watch. The little urchins capered about, 
dodging around the workmen like young 
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animals at play. From the height where 
Christiane was seated the people looked 
very small, like a swarm of ants at 
work. The murmur of voices rose, some- 
times low, barely audible, but at times 
louder. It was then a confused clamor 
of calls and movements of the people, 
but broken by the distance, attenuated 
so as to be mere shattered fragments 
of sound. The crowd on the knoll was 
increased. The people came in a stream 
from the village and covered the slope 
which commanded a view of the con- 
demned rock. 

They called to one another and sat 
together by hotels, classes and castes. 
The noisiest of these groups was that 
of the actors and musicians, presided 
over by their director, Petrus Martel 
of the Odéon, who on this occasion had 
deserted his frenzied game of billiards. 

With a panama on his head, his 
shoulders covered with a black alpaca 
coat, his great white paunch standing 
out like a hump—for he thought a 
waistcoat unnecessary in the country— 
the actor with the mustachios took on 
the air of a commander, and pointed 
out, explained and commented on all 
the movements of the Oriols. His sub- 
ordinates, the comic actor Lapalme, 
Petitnivelle, who took the part of the 
lovers, and the musicians, the maéstro 
Saint-Landri, the pianist Javel, the huge 
flutist Noirot, and the double-bass Ni- 
cordi, all surrounded and listened to 
him. In front of them three women sat 
sheltered by three parasols, one white, 
one red, and one blue, that made under 
the early afternoon sun an odd and 
dazzling French flag. They were Mlle. 
Odelin, the actress who took the part 
of heroines, her mother, who was hired, 
Gontran said, and the cashier of the 
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café, who usually accompanied these 
ladies. The arrangement of the parasols 
in the national colors was an invention 
of Petrus Martel, who after he had 
seen the blue and white ones carried 
by the Odelin ladies, made a present 
of the red one to his cashier. 

Near them another group drew as 
much attention and notice as they. It 
was that of the chefs and scullions of 
the hotels, eight in number, who were 
trying to see which of them could most 
impress the crowd, from the cooks in 
linen jackets down to their dish washers. 
As they all stood up, the full light of 
day fell on their flat caps, and they 
had at once the aspect of a strange- 
looking staff of white lancers and of a 
delegation of cooks. 

The marquis asked Dr. Honorat: 

“Where do all these people come 
from? I should never have thought 
there were so many in Enval.” 

“Oh, they have come from all the 
region round, from  Chatel-Guyon, 
Tournoél, La Roche-Pradiére, and 
Saint-Hippolyte. For, you know, for a 
long time this event has been the talk 
of the country. Then Pére Oriol is quite 
a celebrity and an influential man be- 
cause of his wealth. Besides, he is a 
true man of Auvergne, who has always 
stayed a peasant, working himself, 
economizing, saving up money, trust- 
worthy with money, intelligent, full of 
ideas and plans for his children.” 

Gontran returned, excited, his eyes 
sparkling. He said in a low tone: 

“Paul, Paul, come with me. I will 
show you two pretty girls; oh, yes, 
very pretty indeed, you know.” 

The other raised his head and an- 
swered: 

“My dear fellow, I am very com- 
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fortable here. I won’t stir.” 

“You are making a mistake. They 
are charming.” 

Then raising his voice he said: 

“The doctor will tell me who they 
are. Two young girls eighteen or nine- 
teen years old, looking like country 
ladies, oddly dressed in black silk 
dresses, with tight-fitting sleeves, 
dresses that look like uniforms, nun’s 
robes, two brunettes——” 

Dr. Honorat interrupted: 

“That is enough. They are the daugh- 
ters of Pére Oriol, two fine girls, edu- 
cated by the black nuns of Clermont. 
They will make splendid matches. They 
are two types, but two good types of 
our race, of the good race of Auvergne, 
for I am a man of Auvergne, marquis, 
and I will show you those two young 
girls over there oe 

Gontran interrupted him mischie- 
vously: 

“Are you the physician of the Oriol 
family, doctor?” 

The other saw through his meaning, 
and answered simply, ‘“Parbleu!” very 
merrily. 

The young man continued: 

“How did you manage to gain the 
confidence of this rich patient?” 

“By prescribing that he should drink 
a great deal of good wine.” 

Then he gossiped about the Oriols. 
He was distantly related to them, and 
had known them for a long time. The 
old man, the father, was quite a char- 
acter. He was very proud of his wine, 
and he had one vineyard in particular 
from which all the wine produced had 
to be consumed by the family, by no 
one but the family and their guests. 
Some years they easily emptied the 
casks that this choice vineyard supplied, 
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but other years they only did so with 
great difficulty. 

About the month of May or June, 
when Pére Oriol saw that he would 
have a hard time drinking up all that 
was left, he began to urge on his tall 
son, Colosse, saying: “Come, boy, it 
must be finished.” Then they com- 
menced to pour down their throats 
litres of red wine from morning till 
night. Twenty times during each meal 
the good man said gravely, as he tipped 
the jug against his son’s glass, ‘““Must 
be finished.” And as all this alcoholic 
liquid heated his blood and prevented 
his sleeping, he rose at night, slipped on 
his trousers, lighted a lamp and woke 
“Coloche.” Then they went down to 
the cellar, taking from the sideboard ,a 
crust of bread that they dipped into 
their glasses, filled draught on draught 
at the very cask itself. Then when they 
had drunk enough to feel the wine 
rippling about in their stomachs, the 
father tapped the sounding wood of the 
cask to listen whether the level of the 
liquor was lower. 

The marquis asked: 

“Are those the men who are work- 
ing around the great rock?” 

“Yes, the very ones.” 

Just at this moment the two men 
hastened away from the rock that was 
filled with powder, and all the surround- 
ing crowd took flight like a routed army. 
They scattered towards Riom and 
towards Enval, leaving the great rock 
standing quite alone on a hillock cov- 
ered with short grass and stones, for 
it cut the vineyard in two and the 
ground near it had never been cleared. 

The crowd above was now as large 
as the other and was quivering with 
pleasure and impatience. The deep voice 
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of Petrus Martel announced: “Atten- 
tion! the fuse is lighted.” 

A shiver of expectation passed over 
Christiane. But the doctor whispered 
behind her: 

“Oh! if they have used the whole 
length of the fuse that I saw them buy, 
there will be at least enough to last ten 
minutes.” 

All eyes were fixed on the rock. Sud- 
denly, a dog, a little black dog, a sort 
of mongrel, went up to it. He walked 
all around it, smelled it and no doubt 
discovered a suspicious scent, for he 
began to yelp with all his might. His 
legs were stiff, the hair on his back 
bristled, his tail was stretched out 
straight, and his ears were pricked up. 

A laugh ran through the crowd—a 
cruel laugh, for they hoped he would 
not get away in time. Then voices 
called to coax him back, men whistled 
and tried throwing stones, but they fell 
short. Still the cur did not stir and 
barked furiously at the rock. 

Christiane began to tremble. She had 
a horrible dread of seeing the dog 
blown to pieces. All her pleasure was 
over. She repeated nervously, stammer- 
ing, trembling with distress: 

“Oh, mon Dieu! oh, mon Dieu! he 
will be killed! I cannot bear to see it! 
I cannot! I cannot! Let us go 
awa: i 

Her neighbor, Paul Brétigny, rose and 
without a word ran towards the great 
rock as quickly as his long legs could 
carry him. 

Cries of horror burst from the crowd, 
a clamor of terror, and the mongrel, 
when he saw the tall man coming 
towards him, ran round the rock. Paul 
followed him, the dog went round to 
the other side, and for a minute or 
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two they both ran round the rock, 
coming and going, now to the right, 
then to the left, as if they were playing 
a game of hide-and-seek. 

Seeing at last that he could not catch 
the creature, the young man began to 
climb up the slope again, and the dog 
recommenced his furious barking. 

Cries of anger greeted the return of 
the breathless, rash young man. For 
people never forgive those who have 
made them tremble. Christiane choked 
with emotion and pressed her hands 
against her beating heart. She lost her 
head so far as to exclaim: “At least, 
you were not injured!” Gontran, who 
was furious, cried: “The man is crazy, 
he never before committed such follies. 
I never saw such an idiot!” 

The ground swayed, rose. A great 
detonation shook the whole place, and 
for nearly a minute thundered among 
the mountains and was repeated by the 
echoes like so many reports of a cannon. 

Christiane saw nothing but a shower 
of stones and a high column of earth 
sinking back to the ground. 

Instantly the crowd, with piercing 
yells, rushed down from above like a 
wave. The battalion of  scullions 
bounded and tumbled down the knoll, 
leaving far behind the regiment of 
actors, who descended with Petrus Mar- 
tel at their head. 

The tricolor parasols came near being 
Swept away in the rush. 

Everyone ran, men, women, peasants 
and townsmen. One saw them falling, 
rising, and rushing on again. On the 
road, the two tides of people driven 
back a few moments before by fear 
now rolled towards one another to 
jostle and mingle together at the site 
of the explosion. 
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“Let us wait a little,’ said the mar- 
quis, “until their curiosity is appeased, 
before we take our turn at looking.” 

The engineer, M. Aubry-Pasteur, who 
had just risen with infinite pains, said: 

“As for me, I shall return to the 
village by the footpaths. There is noth- 
ing more to keep me here.” 

He shook hands with them, bowed 
and walked away. 

Dr. Honorat had vanished. They 
talked about him, the marquis saying 
to his son: 

“You have known him for only three 
days, yet you make fun of him all the 
time. You will end by offending him.” 

But Gontran shrugged his shoulders 
and replied: 

“Oh, he is a philosopher, a true 
skeptic, that fellow! I’ll warrant that 
he won’t get angry. When we two are 
alone together he laughs at everything 
and everybody, beginning with his pa- 
tients and their mineral drinks. I’ll 
treat you to a box at the theater if 
ever you see him vexed at my jokes.” 

Meanwhile there was great excite- 
ment below at the spot where the rock 
had been blasted. The great surging 
crowd jostled, swayed and_ shouted, 
Overcome with the excitement of an 
unexpected surprise. 

Andermatt, always active and full 
of curiosity, inquired: 

“What is the matter with them? What 
in the world is the matter with them?” 

Gontran said he would go and see, 
and left them. Christiane, no longer 
interested, thought how it would have 
taken only a little less length of fuse 
to have resulted in the death of her 
foolhardy neighbor, who would have let 
himself be blown to pieces because she 
had been anxious over the life of a dog. 
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She thought that this man must indeed 
be very wild and reckless to thus need- 
lessly expose himself to danger to 
gratify a wish of a lady that was a 
stranger. 

Persons on the road were now seen 
running towards the village. The mar- 
quis wondered in his turn, ‘What is 
the matter with them?” And Ander- 
matt, no longer able to resist his 
curiosity, started down the hill. 

Gontran from below motioned to 
them to come. 

Paul Brétigny asked: 

“Will you take my arm, madame?” 

She took his arm, which felt as steady 
as iron, and as her foot slipped on the 
dry grass, she leaned upon it as though 
it were a railing, with absolute con- 
fidence. 

Gontran, who came to meet them, 
cried: 

“Tt’s a spring. The explosion has 
made a spring gush up.” 

So they went into the crowd. Then 
the two young men, Paul and Gontran, 
went ahead and pushed the people aside, 
disregarding their grumbling, and 
opened a way for Christiane and her 
father. 

They walked over a confused mass 
of sharp, broken, powder-blackened 
stones until they came in front of a 
hole full of muddy water, that bubbled 
up and flowed among the feet of the 
people, down towards the river. Ander- 
matt was at the spring already, for he 
had made his way through the crowd by 
methods of insinuation which, Gontran 
said, were peculiar to himself. He was 
watching with profound interest the 
water springing up from the ground 
and flowing away. 

Dr. Honorat, standing opposite to 
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him on the other side of the hole, was 
looking at it too, but with an air of 
bored surprise. Andermatt said to him: 

“You should taste it; perhaps it is 
mineral.” 

The doctor replied: 

“No doubt it is a mineral spring. 
They all are here. Soon there will be 
more springs than patients.” 

The other repeated: 

“But you must taste it.” 

The doctor did not bother himself 
about it. 

“We must wait at least until it has 
cleared.” 

Everyone wanted to see it. Those in 
the row behind pushed those ahead right 
into the mud. A child fell down in it 
and made them laugh. 

The Oriols, father and son, were 
there looking gravely at this unexpected 
spring, and did not know what to think 
of it. The father was a dried-up old 
man with a tall, thin body and a bony 
face—the solemn-looking face of beard- 
less peasants. The son, taller still, was 
a veritable giant. He also was thin, wore 
a mustache, and looked like a trooper 
and a wine-grower at once. 

The bubbling of the water meanwhile 
seemed to increase, it grew in volume 
and commenced to clear. 

There was a movement in the crowd, 
and Dr. Latonne appeared with a glass 
in his hand. He was perspiring and pant- 
ing, and was rooted to the spot when 
he saw his colleague, Dr. Honorat, with 
one foot resting on the edge of the new 
spring, like a general entered first into 
a conquered city. 

He asked, hesitatingly: 

“Have you tasted it?” 

“No, I am waiting until it clears.” 

Then Dr. Latonne plunged in his 
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glass and drank with the knowing air 
of experts tasting wines. Then he an- 
nounced, “Excellent!”—a word that did: 
not commit him, and handing the glass 
to his rival, asked: “Will. you try 
some?” 

But Dr. Honorat evidently did not 
enjoy mineral waters, for he answered, 
smiling: 

“No, thanks! It’s quite enough that 
you have tested its merits. I know their 
flavor.” 

He knew the flavor of all of them, 
and he appraised them, too, but in a 
different way, for turning to Pére Oriol, 
he said: 

“That is not equal to your good 
vintage.” 

The old man was flattered. 

Christiane was satisfied, and wanted 
to leave. Her brother and Paul again 
opened a way for her through the 
crowd. She followed them, leaning on 
her father’s arm. Suddenly she slipped 
and nearly fell. Then looking down at 
her feet she saw that she had stepped 
on a piece of bleeding flesh, covered 
with black hair and sticky with mud. 
It was part of the mongrel that had 
been torn to pieces by the explosion 
and trampled under foot by the crowd. 

She was filled with emotion and could 
not restrain her tears. And she sobbed 
as she dried her eyes with her handker- 
chief: “Poor little thing, poor little 
thing!” She did not want to hear any- 
thing more, she wanted to go home and 
shut herself in. This day, so brightly 
begun, ended unhappily. Was it an 
omen? Her shrinking heart beat fast. 

They were now alone on the road, 
and they caught sight in front of them 
of a tall hat and two tails of a frock 
coat fluttering like two black wings. It 
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was Dr. Bonnefille coming last of all, 
and running with a glass in his hand, 
like Dr. Latonne. 

He stopped when he saw the marquis. 

“What is it, marquis? They told me 
—a spring?—a mineral spring?” 

“Yes, my dear doctor.” 

“Abundant?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

““Are—are—they there?” 

Gontran gravely answered: 
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“Yes, indeed, of course. Dr. Latonne 
has even made an analysis already.” 

Then Dr. Bonnefille began to run 
towards the spring again, while Chris- 
tiane, a little diverted and cheered by 
his laughable appearance, said: 

“After all, I do not want to go back 
to the hotel. Let us go and sit in the 
park.” 

Andermatt had stayed over there by 
the spring, watching the water flow. 


CHAPTER III 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 


Tue table d’héte was noisy that eve- 
ning at the Grand Hotel. The subject 
of the great rock and the spring had 
excited conversation, The diners were 
not many, however, only about twenty 
in all. They were mostly rather taciturn 
people, quiet and ill. They had in vain 
tried all the known springs, and were 
now experimenting with the new resorts. 
At the end of the table occupied by 
the Ravenels and Andermatts there 
' were first the Monécus, a little man who 
was very white, with his daughter, a 
very pale girl, who sometimes rose in 
the middle of a meal and left her plate 
half-full, Beyond them was the fat M. 
Aubry-Pasteur, the former mining engi- 
neer. Then came the Chaufours, a fam- 
ily in mourning that one met all day 
long on the paths of the park, walking 
behind a little carriage in which their 
deformed child was wheeled. After them 
were the Paille ladies, mother and 
daughter, both widows, tall and large all 
over, in front and behind, “You can 


easily see,’ said Gontran, “that they 
ate their husbands, and that is what 
upset their stomachs.” 

Farther on was a very red-faced man, 
brick-red, who also had a bad digestion. 
Then the rest were inconspicuous per- 
sons, those mute travelers that enter 
the dining-room of the hotels with noise- 
less steps, the woman in front, the man 
behind, who bow the moment they 
enter the door and take their seats with 
a timid, retiring air. All the other end 
of the table was empty, although places 
were set there for future guests. 

Andermatt talked with animation. He 
had spent the afternoon conversing with 
Dr. Latonne, and had let fall great 
schemes for the development of Enval. 

The doctor had given him a glowing 
account of the wonderful merits of the 
Enval mineral water. It was much 
superior to that of Chatel-Guyon, al- 
though the fame of the latter had been 
growing for the past. two years. 

There was to the right that hole, 
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Royat, which was booming, and on the 
left that hole Chatel-Guyon, put on a 
paying basis in such a short time. What 
couldn’t one do with Enval, if one only 
knew how! 

He said, speaking to the engineer: 

“Yes, sir, everything is there, if one 
knows how to develop it. It’s all a mat- 
ter of skill, tact, seizing the opportunity, 
and pluck. In opening a watering-place 
you must know how to launch it, noth- 
ing more, and in order to launch it the 
great medical corps of Paris must be 
interested in it. As for me, sir, I always 
seek out the practical method, the only 
method that will insure success in each 
special case I am engaged with, and 
until I have found it I do nothing, I 
wait. It’s not enough to have the min- 
eral water; you must make people drink 
it, and to make them drink it, it is 
not sufficient for one oneself to ad- 
vertise in the papers and elsewhere 
that it is unrivaled. One must know 
how to have this said persuasively by 
the only men who have influence with 
the people who will drink it, with the 
sick people that we need here, with 
the class of very credulous persons who 
spend their money in medicaments, that 
is, by the doctors. Do not address the 
court except through lawyers; it will 
pay attention only to them, and will 
understand them only; do not address 
the sick except through doctors, they 
will listen only to them.” 

The marquis, who admired the prac- 
tical, reliable good sense of his son-in- 
law, exclaimed: 

“Ah! that is certainly true. You have 
a wonderful faculty of reaching the 
point exactly, my dear fellow.” 

Andermatt excitedly continued: 

“A fortune could be made here. The 
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country is admirably suited, the climate 
is excellent. I only question one thing: 
would we have enough water for a large 
establishment? For-—things done by 
halves are always a failure. We should 
need a really large establishment and, 
consequently, a great deal of water— 
enough to supply two hundred baths at 
the same time with a rapid, continuous 
flow. But the new spring and the old 
together would not supply fifty, accord- 
ing to Dr. Latonne sf 

M. Aubry-Pasteur interrupted him: 

“Oh, as far as the water is concerned, 
I can supply you with all you wish.” 

Andermatt was astounded. 

“VouP”’ 

“Yes, I. That astonishes you, but I 
will explain. Last year about this very 
time I was here just as now, for the 
baths of Enval agree with me. Then 
one morning I was resting in my room 
when I saw a stout gentleman arrive. 
He was the president of the board of 
administration of the establishment. 
He was very much troubled for the fol- 
lowing reason: the Bonnefille spring 
was getting so low that they feared it 
would cease to flow altogether. As they 
knew that I was a mining engineer, they 
came to ask me if I could find any way 
of saving their enterprise. 

“I at once set to work studying the 
geology of the country. You know that 
in every part of the region primitive 
displacements have brought about dif- 
ferent local underground conditions. 

“The question was thus to discover 
where the mineral water came from, 
through what fissures it rose, the direc- 
tion of these fissures, and their origin 
and character. 

“First, I looked over the establish- 
ment with great care, and I saw thrown 
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in a corner a piece of old bath-pipe no 
longer in use. I noticed that it was then 
almost wholly closed by accumulations 
of lime. Thus it was evident that the 
water deposited its soluble salts on the 
sides of the conduits and closed them 
in a short time. Necessarily it would 
be deposited in a similar way in the 
natural conduits of the ground mass, 
which was granite. Clearly the Bonne- 
fille spring was stopped up. Nothing 
more. 

“The question then was how to tap 
it further on. Everyone had looked for 
it above the original opening. But I, 
after my studies, observations, and rea- 
soning, looked for it, and I found it 
fifty meters further down. This was 
for the following cause: 

“As I said just now, it was first 
necessary to determine the origin, char- 
acter, and direction of the fissures in 
which the water flowed through the 
granite. I readily proved that these fis- 
sures led from the plain towards the 
mountain, and not from the mountain 
to the plain, which sloped at an angle 
like a roof. This no doubt resulted from 
a sinking of the plain, which drew down- 
ward with it, as it sank, the original 
buttresses of the mountains. Therefore 
the water, instead of descending, rose 
through every fissure in the granite- 
beds. So I discovered the cause of this 
unexpected phenomenon. 

“Originally Limagne, that vast stretch 
of sandy and clayey soil of which one 
can hardly see the limits, was on a level 
with the first plateaus of the moun- 
tains; but as a result of the underground 
geological conditions it sank, drawing 
downwards with it the edge of the 
mountain, as I just explained. Now this 
extensive settling of the plain formed at 
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the boundary between the sand and clay 
and the granite a great barrier of clay. 
This is of great depth and is imper- 
vious to water. 

“And this is what happened: 

“The mineral water comes from the 
bed of ancient volcanoes. That which 
flows a long distance cools on the way, 
and comes to the surface chilled, at the 
temperature of ordinary springs. That 
which flows a less distance gushes up 
while it is still warm, at different tem- 
peratures, according to the distance from 
the source of heat. This is the path the 
water follows: It descends to unknown 
depths until it reaches the clay barrier 
of Limagne. Unable to pass through 
this and under great hydrostatic pres- 
sure, it seeks an outlet. Then it finds 
the sloping crevices in the granite, enters 
them, and rises through them to a 
level just beneath the surface soil. 
There the water takes again its original 
downward flow, and follows the stream- 
beds down to the plain. I may add that 
we do not see a hundredth part of the 
mineral water of these valleys. We find 
only those that reach the surface as 
springs; the majority when they reach 
the upper ends of the fissures ecape be- 
neath a thick layer of vegetable mould 
and soil, by which they are absorbed. 

“My conclusions from these facts are: 
First. To find the mineral water one 
must look along the dip and strike of 
the overlying layers of granite. 

“Second. To keep a spring flowing, 
the fissures must be kept from being 
plugged up by calcareous deposits. This 
can be accomplished by digging artificial 
shafts. 

“Third. To tap the source of a given 
spring, a boring must be made down to 
the same fissure at a place above and 
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not below the first, on condition of 
course that one operates on this side of 
the clay barrier that forces the water 
to rise upward. 

“From this point of view, the spring 
discovered to-day is admirably situated 
at only a few meters from the barrier. 
If one wished to found a new resort, 
that is the spot where it should be 
placed.” 

There was a pause when he had fin- 
ished speaking. 

Andermatt, perfectly delighted, said 
only: 

“Isn’t that wonderful? When one sees 
behind the scenes all the mystery van- 
ishes. You are a valuable man, M. 
Aubry-Pasteur.” 

He and the marquis and Paul Bré- 
tigny were the only ones that had un- 
derstood this explanation. Gontran alone 
had not heard a word of it. The rest 
stretched their ears and listened with 
wide-eyed astonishment to the words 
that fell from the lips of the engineer, 
perfectly dazed with astonishment. The 
Paille ladies especially, who were very 
devout, asked themselves if this ex- 
planation of a phenomenon established 
by God and accomplished according to 
His mysterious way was not in a man- 
ner irreligious. The mother thought it 
her duty to say: “The ways of Provi- 
dence are inscrutable.” The ladies near 
the center of the table showed their 
approval of this by an inclination of 
their heads, for they were also disturbed 
at having heard such incomprehensible 
words. 

M. Riquier, the brick-red-faced man, 
declared: 

“For all I care, the waters of Enval 
may come from the volcanoes or from 
the moon. Here I’ve been taking them 
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for ten days and feel no effect at all.” 

M. and Mme. Chaufour protested 
against this in the name of their child, 
who was beginning to move his right 
leg, which he had never done during the 
six years that he had been under treat- 
ment. 

Riquier replied: 

“Parbleu! That proves that we have 
not got the same disease. It does not 
prove that the Enval waters cure affec- 
tions of the stomach.” 

He seemed in a furious temper, ex- 
asperated at the failure of this new 
experiment. 

Then M. Monécu also took up the 
cause in the name of his daughter. He 
declared that for the past eight days she 
had begun to digest her food, and was 
not obliged to leave the table at every 
meal. 

And his tall daughter blushed and 
looked down at her plate. 

The Paille ladies also were better. 

Then Riquier grew furious, and turn- 
ing abruptly towards the two women, 
said: 

“You have stomach trouble, you 
ladies?” 

Both answered together: 

“Yes, indeed, sir, we cannot digest 
anything.” 

He almost hurled himself from his 
chair, stammering: 

“You—you It’s enough to look 
at you. You have stomach trouble, you 
ladies? In other words, you eat too 
much.” 

Madame Paille, the mother, furious, 
replied: 

“As far as you are concerned, sir, 
there’s no doubt. You show too well 
the disposition of persons who have lost 
their digestion. It’s a true saying that 
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good stomachs make 
men.” 

A very thin old lady, whose name no 
one knew, said with an air of authority: 

“T think that everyone would find 
the waters of Enval more beneficial if 
the chef of the hotel would occasionally 
remember that he is cooking for in- 
valids. Really, he gives us things that 
are impossible to digest.” 

At this all the table struck a har- 
monious chord. Indignation against the 
hotel manager who served lobster, pork, 
eels, cabbages, cabbage and sausages, 
all the most indigestible dishes in the 
world, to people for whom the three 
doctors, Bonnefille, Latonne and Hono- 
rat, ordered only white meats, lean and 
tender, fresh vegetables, and milk diet. 

Riquier, trembling with rage, said: 

“Ts it not the duty of the doctors to 
supervise the table at the hot springs, 
rather than to leave such an important 
matter as food to the choice of an 
ignorant brute? As it is, we are served 
every day with hard-boiled eggs, an- 
chovies, and ham as side dishes iY 

M. Monécu interrupted: 

“Oh, pardon me, but my daughter 
can digest only ham, and it was pre- 
scribed for her by Mas-Roussel and 
Remusot.” 

Riquier exclaimed: 

“Ham! ham! why, it is a poison, 
Shee” 

Then at once the table was divided 
into two factions, one which tolerated 
ham and one which did not tolerate 
ham. 

An interminable discussion began, 
that was continued every day, on the 
value of foods. 

Even milk was passionately discussed, 
for Riquier could not drink a glass of 
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it mixed with Bordeaux without suffer- 
ing immediately from indigestion. 

Aubry-Pasteur, who was angry in his 
turn because the merits of foods of 
which he was fond were called in ques- 
tion, cried out at this: 

“But, sapristi, sir, if you suffer from 
dyspepsia and I from gastralgia, we re- 
quire foods as different as are the glasses 
needed by near-sighted and far-sighted 
people, yet both of these classes of per- 
sons have disorders of the eyes.” 

He added: 

“Now, as far as I am concerned, I 
have a smothering sensation when I 
drink a glass of red wine, and I think 
there is nothing worse for man than 
wine. All who drink water live for a 
hundred years, while we re 

Gontran said, laughing: 

“Ma foi! without wine, and without 
—marriage—I would find life rather 
monotonous.” 

The Paille ladies lowered their eyes. 
They drank freely the best Bordeaux 
wine, unmixed with water, and their 
double widowhood seemed to show that 
they had applied the same method to 
their husbands, for the daughter was 
only twenty-two years old and the 
mother hardly forty. 

But Andermatt, who was usually such 
a chatterbox, was quiet and thoughtful. 
Suddenly he asked Gontran: 

“Do you know where the Oriols live?” 

“Yes, their house was recently pointed 
out to me.” ° 

“Could you take me there after 
dinner?” 

“Yes, indeed, and I should even enjoy 
going there with you. I wouldn’t be at 
all sorry to see those two little girls 
again.” 

So as soon as the dinner was over 
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they started, while Christiane, the mar- 
quis, and Paul Brétigny went up to the 
sitting-room to spend the evening. 

It was still bright daylight, for peo- 
ple dine early at hot springs resorts. 

Andermatt, taking his brother-in- 
law’s arm, said: 

“My dear Gontran, if this old fellow 
is reasonable and if the analysis gives 
what Dr. Latonne hopes for, I will 
probably open up something on a large 
scale here—a watering-place.”’ 

He paused in the middle of the street, 
and, taking his companion by the lapels 
of his coat, said: “Ah! you don’t under- 
stand, you people, how fascinating busi- 
ness is—not mere buying and selling, 
but large enterprises like ours. Yes, my 
dear fellow, when one understands them 
fully, one sees that great enterprises 
include everything that men have ever 
been interested in. They are at once 
politics, war, diplomacy—everything, 
everything! One must always be search- 
ing, finding, inventing, understanding 
everything, foreseeing everything, daring 
everything. The battle of to-day is 
waged with money. As for me, I always 
look on coins of a hundred sous as little 
soldiers in red breeches, on twenty- 
franc pieces as glittering lieutenants, on 
bills of a hundred francs as captains, 
and on those of a thousand as generals. 
And I fight, sacré bleu! I fight from 
morning till night with everybody, with 
everybody. 

“This is to live, to livé grandly, like 
the great men of old. We are the great 
men of to-day, the truly great, the men 
of power! Look, see this village, this 
poor village! I will make a city of it, I 
myself, a white city, full of large hotels, 
filled with people, with elevators, ser- 
vants, carriages, a crowd of rich people 
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waited on by a crowd of poor. I will 
do all this because one evening it 
chanced to please me to fight against 
Royat on the right, Chatel-Guyon on 
the left, against Mont-Doré, La Bour- 
boule, Chateauneuf, Saint-Nectaire, 
which are behind us, and against Vichy, 
opposite. And I will succeed because I 
know the method, the only method. It 
struck me all at once, just as a great 
general sees the weak point of an enemy. 
In our business one must also know 
how to manage men, to win them as 
well as to overcome them. Cristi, how 
interesting it is to live when one can do 
such things! I shall get enough enjoy- 
ment out of my town to last for three 
years. Just think what a piece of luck 
it was our meeting that engineer who 
told us splendid things at dinner— 
splendid, my dear fellow! His theory is 
as clear as day. Thanks to him, I can 
ruin the old company without even 
having to buy it out.” 

He started on again, and they walked 
slowly up the road to the left Lowers 
Chatel-Guyon. 

Gontran would say: “When I pass 
near my brother-in-law, I distinctly 
hear in his head the same sound as in 
the halls of Monte Carlo—the sound of 
gold tossed up, thrown down, drawn in, 
scraped up, lost, and won!” 

And truly, Andermatt gave one the 
idea of being a strange human machine 
made only to calculate, circulate, and 
manipulate money. Besides, he was very 
vain over his wits, and boasted that he 
could tell at the first glance the real 
value of anything whatever. So one 
might see him, every moment, wherever 
he happened to be, take an article up, 
examine it, replace it and say: “That 
is worth so much.” His wife ‘and his 
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brother-in-law were much entertained 
by this mania and amused themselves 
by deceiving him. They would show him 
queer-looking articles of furniture and 
beg him to tell them the values, and 
when he was at a loss to set a value 
on them, the two laughed together like 
lunatics. Sometimes, too, right in the 
street in Paris, Gontran would stop him 
in front of a store and make him ap- 
praise the entire show-window, or give 
an estimate of the value of a hobbling 
hack horse, or maybe of a moving van 
with all the furniture it carried. 

One evening at table at a large din- 
ner-party at his sister’s he called on 
William to tell what the obelisk was 
worth. Then, when the other had given 
some figure or other, he asked the same 
question in regard to the Solferino 
bridge and the Arc de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile. Finally he said solemnly: “You 
could write a very interesting work on 
the value of the principal monuments 
of the world.” 

Andermatt never got angry, and lent 
himself to all their jokes, as a man who 
was superior and sure of himself. 

When Gontran asked one day: “And 
I, how much am JI worth?” William 
refused to answer; and when his 
brother-in-law insisted, saying, “See 
here, suppose I was captured by brig- 
ands, what would you give to ransom 
me?” he replied at last: “Well! well! 
I would give a note for you, my dear 
boy.” And his smile was so expressive 
that the other, a trifle vexed, did not 
insist further. 

Andermatt, besides, was very fond of 
objects of art. He had very refined 
taste, great appreciation, and he hunted 
them up cleverly, with the bloodhound’s 
scent that he used in all his commer- 
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cial transactions. 

They had reached an ordinary-looking 
house. Gontran stopped and said: “It’s 
here.” 

An iron knocker hung on a heavy oak 
door. They knocked and a slender ser- 
vant girl came to open it. 

The banker asked: 

“Monsieur Oriol?” 

The woman replied: 

“Come in.” 

They went into a kitchen, a great 
farmhouse kitchen, where a little fire 
was still burning under a pot. Then 
they passed into another room where 
the Oriol family was gathered. The 
father was asleep, his back against one 
chair, his feet on another. The son, 
with his two elbows on the table, was 
reading the Petit Journal with the des- 
perate effort at attention of a weak 
mind that is always drifting away. The 
two daughters sat in the same window- 
seat, and were working at the same 
piece of tapestry that had been com- 
menced at the two ends. 

They were the first to rise, aston- 
ished at this unexpected visit. Then tall 
Jacques raised his head, flushed with 
his mental effort. Then at last Pére 
Oriol woke and drew back, one after 
the other, his long legs that were 
stretched out on the second chair. The 
room was bare, whitewashed, paved, fur- 
nished with straw-bottomed chairs, a 
mahogany chest, four prints of Epinal 
framed under glass, and large white 
curtains. 

They all stared with surprise, and 
the servant stood at the door motion- 
less from curiosity. 

Andermatt went forward, introduced 
himself and his brother-in-law, the 
Count of Ravenel. He bowed low to 
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the young girls and then sat quietly 
down and continued: 

“Monsieur Oriol, I am here to talk 
business with you. I will not spend time 
beating about the bush in telling it, 
either. Here is the project. You have 
just discovered a spring in your vine- 
yard. The analysis of the water will 
be made in a few days. If it proves 
worthless, of course I shall withdraw; 
but if, on the contrary, it gives what 
I hope, I will offer to make a purchase 
from you of that part and all the sur- 
rounding land. 

“Consider it well. No one else could 
make such an offer, not a soul. The old 
company is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
so it can’t undertake to build a new 
establishment, and besides, the failure 
of the first would not encourage any 
new ventures. 

“Don’t give me any answer to-day; 
talk it over with your family. As soon 
as the analysis is known, you can set 
your price. If it suits me I will accept 
it, if not I will abandon it. I never 
haggle over prices.” 

The peasant, who was a business man 
in his own way and as shrewd as any- 
one, answered politely that he would 
see, that he felt honored, and that he 
would think it over. Then he offered 
the visitors a glass of wine. 

Andermatt accepted, then as it was 
growing dusk, Oriol said to his daugh- 
ters, who with downcast eyes had re- 
sumed their work: 

“Give us some light, my little girls.” 

They both rose at once, went into 
an adjoining room and soon returned, 
one carrying two lighted candles, the 
other four glasses without stems, such 
as the poor use. The candles were new, 
ornamented with pink paper, and were 


evidently ornaments from the girls’ 
mantelpiece. 

Then Colosse rose, for only the men 
of the house went to the wine-cellar. 

Andermatt had a happy thought. 

“It would give me pleasure to see 
your wine-cellar. You are the leading 
vine-grower of the whole country round, 
so it must be a very fine one.” 

This reached Pére Oriol’s heart, and 
taking a torch he went on ahead to 
guide them. They recrossed the kitchen 
and went down into a cellar where a 
faint light half revealed casks standing 
empty, giant millstones rolled into a 
corner and pierced with a hole in the 
center like wheels of some antique, 
colossal chariot, and a press with 
wooden screws. Ii nad been taken apart, 
and the brown wood polished with use 
caught a reflection from the light, and 
suddenly shone in the darkness. Then 
there were tools with steel polished by 
contact with the earth until they glit- 
tered like weapons. One after another 
these objects were lighted up as the 
old man passed by with a candle in one 
hand and a reflector in the other. 

One already smelt the wine and the 
grapes pressed and dry. They then 
came to a double-locked door. Pére 
Oriol opened it, and raising the torch 
suddenly above his head showed dimly 
a long line of hogsheads in a row, and, 
resting on their rounded sides, another 
row of smaller casks. First of all, he 
pointed out that this cellar, which was 
all on one level, was excavated right 
into the mountain. Then he described 
the contents of the puncheons, the 
vintages, the harvests, and the merits 
of the wines. Finally, when he arrived 
in front of the family cask, he caressed 
it as one might stroke the neck of a 
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favorite horse, and said with pride in 
his voice: 

“That’s the one you shall taste. There 
isn’t a bottled wine that is its equal, 
not one, either at Bordeaux or any- 
where else.” 

For he had the countryman’s taste 
for wine that remains in the cask. 

-Colosse, who had followed them 
carrying a large jug, bent down, and 
turned on the tap of the spigot while 
his father threw the light on it as if it 
were a difficult and delicate piece of 
work. 

The light of the candle struck full 
on their faces—that of the father like 
an old attorney’s and that of the son 
like a soldier peasant’s face. 

Andermatt whispered in Gontran’s 
ear: 

“Look, what a fine Teniers!” 

The young man replied in a low tone: 

“T like the girls better.” 

Then they went back, and to please 
the two Oriols they had to drink a good 
deal of the wine. 

The girls had drawn their chairs 
nearer to the table, and gone on with 
their work as if no one had been there. 
Gontran looked at them all the time, 
and wondered whether they were twins, 
for they were so much alike. One, how- 
ever, was fatter and smaller, and the 
other more distinguished looking. Their 
glossy hair, which was chestnut rather 
than black, was dressed in flat bandeaux 
at the sides of their heads and shone at 
the slightest movement. They had the 
somewhat prominent jaw and forehead 
of the people of Auvergne, and cheek- 
bones a little too marked; but charm- 
ing mouths, lovely eyes, eyebrows of 
unusual delicacy, and deliciously fresh 
complexions. One felt when one saw 
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them that they had not been brought up 
in this house, but at a fashionable board- 
ing school, at the convent where the 
rich and aristocratic young ladies of 
Auvergne were sent. It was evident that 
they had there acquired the refined man- 
ners of girls of good society. 

But Gontran, who felt a distaste for 
the glass of red wine set before him, 
touched Andermatt’s foot, as a hint to 
leave. Finally he rose, and they both 
shook hands energetically with the 
peasants. Then they again bowed cere- 
moniously to the young girls, who re- 
sponded this time without rising, by a 
slight inclination of the head. 

The moment they were in the street, 
Andermatt began to talk again: 

“Ah, my dear fellow, what an odd 
family! How evident is the transition 
there from the lower to the upper 
classes of society! They needed the son 
to cultivate the vineyards, in order to 
save the salary of a man—stupid 
economy—so they kept him at work, 
and he belongs to the common people. 
As for the girls, they are almost like 
society people. Let them only make 
good marriages, and they will look as 
well as any of our wives, and a great 
deal better than most of them. I am 
as pleased to have seen those people 
there as a geologist is when he has 
found a fossil animal of the Tertiary 
period.” 

Gontran asked: 

“Which one do you like best?” 

“Which, what do you mean, which? 
Which what?” 

“Of those young girls?” 

“Oh, well—indeed, I am sure I don’t 
know. I did not look at them with a 
view to comparing them. But why does 
that interest you? You are not intend- 
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ing to carry one off?” 

Gontran began to laugh. 

“Oh, no, but I am delighted to meet 
for once women with such freshness, a 
freshness that they never have with us. 
I like to look at them as you like to 
look at a Teniers. Nothing pleases me 
so much as preity girls, no matter where 
or of what class they may be. They 
are my objects of art. I do not collect 
them, but I admire them. I admire them 
passionately as an artist, my dear fel- 
low, as a disinterested artist. Do you 
blame me? I love it. By the way, 
couldn’t you lend me five thousand 
francs?” 

The other paused and muttered 
“Again,” emphatically. 

Gontran answered simply: “Always!” 
Then they continued their walk. 

Andermatt resumed: 

“What the mischief do you do with 
the money?” 

“T spend it.” 

“Yes, but you spend it too freely.” 

“My dear friend, I am as fond of 
spending money as you are of making 
it. Don’t you see?” 

“Very clearly, but you do not earn 
stage 

“That’s true. Well, I don’t know. One 
can’t have everything. Now you know 
how to earn it, but you don’t know at 
all how to spend it. The only use you 
seem to have for money is to put it out 
at interest. But I don’t know how to 
earn it, though I know admirably how 
to spend it. It procures for me a thou- 
sand things that you know only by 
name. We were evidently made to be 
brothers-in-law, for we are perfect com- 


plements of one another.” 

Andermatt muttered: 

“What a crazy fellow! No, you shall 
not have five thousand francs, but I 
will lend you fifteen hundred—because 
—because I may need your help in sev- 
eral days.” 

Gontran answered very calmly: 

“Then I accept them as partial pay- 
ment.” 

The other tapped him on the shoulder 
without replying. 

They came near to the park, that 
was lighted by paper lanterns hanging 
in the branches of the trees. The casino 
orchestra played a slow, classic air that 
hobbled along, full of lapses and stops. 
It was executed by the same four musi- 
cians. They were worn out with inces- 
sant playing, morning and night, in this 
lonely place to the leaves and the brook, 
with producing the effect of twenty 
instruments, and weary, too, with not 
being paid much at the end of the 
month. Petrus Martel always completed 
their salary with baskets of wine or 
litres of liqueurs that the bathers never 
drank. 

Through the din of the concert one 
could distinguish the noise of the bil- 
liards, the striking of the balls, and 
voices calling monotonously, “Twenty, 
twenty-one, twenty-two.” 

Andermatt and Gontran went up. M. 
Aubry-Pasteur and Dr. Honorat, all 
alone, were drinking their coffee near 
the musicians. Petrus Martel and La- 
palme played their mad game, and the 
cashier woke up to ask: 

“What would the gentlemen like?” 
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CHAPTER IV 


A TEST CASE 


Tue Oriols, father and son, talked 
together a long time after the girls had 
gone to bed. Wrought up and excited 
by Andermatt’s proposition, they sought 
ways of inflaming his desire without en- 
dangering their interests. As they were 
careful, practical peasants, they wisely 
weighed all chances. They realized that 
in a region where mineral springs flow 
along all the stream-courses, it would 
not do to repel this unlooked-for 
amateur, who could not be duplicated, 
by asking too large a price. Yet it would 
not do to let this spring, which might 
some day give a flood of liquid silver, 
slip too easily from their hands. Royat 
and Chatel-Guyon had taught them a 
lesson. 

So they sought for ways to kindle to 
a frenzy the banker’s desire. They im- 
agined various fictitious companies that 
would make other offers, and thought 
up a series of awkward schemes that 
they felt were imperfect, but were the 
best they could invent. They slept 
badly, and in the morning the father, 
who was the first to wake, wondered to 
himself if the spring had not vanished 
during the night. For after all it was 
possible that it had gone as it had come, 
that it had re-entered the earth, and 
would be impossible to rediscover. He 
rose uneasy and restless, roused his son, 
and confided to him his fear. Thereupon, 
the huge Colosse thrust his legs from 
the gray bedclothes and dressed to go 
out with his father. 

At any rate, they would tidy up the 
fields and the spring. They would take 


away the stones, make it all pretty and 
neat as one does an animal that one 
hopes to sell. 

So they shouldered their pickaxes and 
shovels, and set out side by side with a 
long, swinging gait. 

They walked along without looking 
at anything, preoccupied with their busi- 
ness, and answering with a single word 
the greetings of the neighbors and 
friends they met. When they reached 
the road to Riom, they began to feel 
agitated and looked to see whether they 
could discern the water bubbling up 
in the distance and gleaming in the 
morning sun. The dusty white road was 
deserted. It was bordered by the brook 
which some willows overhung. Under 
one of these Pére Oriol suddenly saw 
two feet, then, when he walked three 
steps further on, he recognized Pére 
Clovis, seated on the roadside, with his 
crutches lying on the grass beside him. 

He was an old paralytic, famous 
throughout the country through which 
he had tramped for the past ten years 
in a slow and painful way, on his oaken 
legs, as he said, like a poor man made 
of stone. A former poacher in the woods 
and streams, often arrested and sen- 
tenced, he had finally caught cold from 
his long watches, when he lay in the 
wet grass, and from his nocturnal fish- 
ing in the rivers, when he waded waist- 
deep in the water. Now he whined and 
crawled about like a crab that has lost 
several claws. He crept along, dragging 
his right leg behind him on the ground 
like a rag, and the left raised and 
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doubled in two. But the country boys, 
when they were running about in the 
dark after girls or after hares, declared 
that they caught sight of Clovis, swift- 
footed as a deer and supple as an adder, 
in the thickets and in the glades, and 
that his rheumatism was simply a “trick 
on the gendarmes.” Colosse especially 
obstinately insisted that he had seen 
him not once, but fifty times, setting 
traps, with his crutches under his arm. 

Pére Oriol paused in front of the old 
vagabond, and was struck by an idea 
that was still dimly outlined in his mind; 
for thoughts grew slowly in his great 
square head, characteristic of the peo- 
ple of Auvergne. 

He said good-morning and the other 
answered. Then they spoke of the 
weather, the flowering vines, and of 
several other matters; but, as_ tall 
Colosse had gone on, his father hastened 
after him. 

Their spring was still flowing. It was 
now clear, and all the bottom of the 
hole was red, a beautiful shade of dark 
red, caused by an abundant deposit of 
iron. 

The two men exchanged a smile; then 
they began to clear up the surroundings 
of the spring, and to take away the 
stones, which they piled in a heap. 
Then they found the last remains of 
the dead dog, and buried it with mock 
ceremony. Suddenly the older Oriol let 
fall his shovel. A crafty smile of joy 
and triumph furrowed the ends of his 
straight lips and the corners of his sly 
eyes. He said to his son: “Come along 
with me and see something.” The son 
obeyed, and they regained the road and 
retraced their steps. Pére Clovis was 
still warming himself and his crutches 
in the sun. 
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Oriol stopped opposite him and asked: 

“Would you like to earn a hundred- 
franc piece?” 

The fellow cautiously made no an- 
swer. 

The peasant repeated: 

“Hey, a hundred francs?” 

Then the vagabond changed his mind 
and muttered: 

“Of course, but what am I to do 
for it?” 

“Well, father, this is what you must 
do.” And he told him at great length, 
beating about the bush, and with in- 
numerable repetitions, that if he would 
consent to bathe for an hour every day 
from ten to eleven o’clock, in a hole 
that Oriol and Colosse would dig beside 
the spring, and be cured at the end of 
a month, they would give him a hun- 
dred francs in cash. 

The paralytic listened with a stupid 
look, then he said: 

“Sacré! all the drugs couldn’t cure 
me; your spring won’t be able to.” 

At this Colosse grew suddenly angry, 
and shouted: 

“See here, you old fraud, you know 
that I know all about that disease of 
yours; no one can tell me anything 
about it. What were you doing last 
Monday. in the Comberombe woods at 
eleven o’clock at night?” 

The old man cried hastily: 

“Tt’s not true.” 

“Not true, you old rascal, that you 
jumped over the ditch to Jean Manne- 
zat, and that you went off through the 
Poulin ravine?” 

The other repeated emphatically: 

“Tt’s not true!” 

“Not true that I shouted to you, ‘Oh, 
hey! Clovis, the gendarmes,’ and that 
you turned down the Moulinet. road?” 
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“No, it’s not true.” 

Tall Jacques, furious, almost threat- 
eningly cried: 

“Ah! It’s not true! All right, old 
three paws, listen: whenever I see you 
again in the woods at night or in the 
water, I’ll grab you, seeing I have much 
longer legs, and I’ll tie you to a tree 
till morning, when we will all go to 
arrest you, the whole village with us.” 

Here Pére Oriol stopped his son, and 
then said pleasantly: 

“Listen, Clovis, you can easily try 
the scheme! We will make a bath for 
you, Coloche and I, and you will come 
here to bathe every day for a month. 
For that I will give you not only a hun- 
dred, but two hundred francs. And then, 
listen! If you are cured when the month 
is over, there will be five hundred more. 
Just think of it, five hundred in cash 
plus two hundred, that makes seven 
hundred. 

“So it will be two hundred for the 
baths during the month, plus five hun- 
dred for the cure. And then—listen to 
me; the pain may return. Suppose it 
should come back in the autumn; we 
can’t help that, the water will have 
cured you once all the same.” 

This time the old rascal calmly an- 
swered: 

“In that case I am willing. If it 
doesn’t succeed we shall have tried it 
anyway.” 

Then the three men shook hands to 
seal the bargain, after which the Oriols 
went back to their spring to dig the 
bath for Pere Clovis. 

They had been working for a quarter 
of an hour when they heard voices on 
the road. 

It was Andermatt and Dr. Latonne. 
The peasants winked at one another 
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and stopped digging in the ground. 

The banker came up and _ shook 
hands; then all four began to watch the 
water without saying a word. 

It stirred as if it were boiling over a 
hot fire, throwing up bubbles of gas; 
then it flowed away towards the brook 
by a little trench that it had already 
cut. Oriol, with a smile of pride on his 
lips, suddenly said: : 

“Hey! there’s some iron there, isn’t 
there?” 

For all the bottom was already red, 
and even the little pebbles that were 
washed by the overflow seemed covered 
with a sort of purplish incrustation. 

Dr. Latonne replied: 

“Ves, but that doesn’t count for 
much. We must know its other prop- 
erties.” 

The peasant observed: 

“Coloche and I both drank a glass 
last evening, and our bodies already feel 
refreshed. Isn’t that true, son?” 

The big fellow answered in a con- 
vincing tone: 

“For sure, it refreshed us greatly.” 

Andermatt was standing stock still 
with his feet on the edge of the hole. 
He turned towards the doctor. 

“We would need about six times this 
volume of water to do what I want 
to; isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, about that.” 

“Do you think we could get it?” 

“Oh! I know nothing about it.” 

“Now, the purchase of the land could 
not be definitely made until after the 
borings. First we should require a prom- 
ise of sale, signed before a notary, as 
soon as the analysis is known, but not 
to go into effect, unless the consecutive 
borings give the results hoped for.” 

Pére Oriol grew anxious. He did not 
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understand all this. Andermatt then ex- 
plained to him that one spring was in- 
sufficient, that he could not clinch the 
purchase, unless more were found; but 
that he could not look for other springs, 
until after the promise to sell had been 
signed. 

Thereupon the two peasants seemed 
sure that their fields were as full of 
springs as of vine-stalks. All that was 
necessary was to dig for them. They 
would see, they would see. 

Andermatt said simply: 

“Ves, we shall see.” 

Then, Pére Oriol dipped his hand into 
the water and exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s hot enough to boil an egg, 
much warmer than Bonnefille’s.” 

Latonne in his turn moistened his 
finger, and acknowledged that this was 
possible. 

The peasant continued: 

“Then it has more taste and a better 
flavor; it hasn’t an unpleasant smell like 
the other. Oh! this one here I warrant 
is a good one. I have known them all, 
the mineral waters of the country, for 
the fifty years that I have watched them 
flow. I have never seen a finer—never, 
never!” 

He was silent for some seconds, then 
continued: 

“Tt’s not to boast of the water that 
I say this! Surely no. I would like to 
make a test of it before you, a real 
trial, not a chemist’s test, but a trial on 
a sick man. I’ll wager that it would cure 
a paralytic, this spring here, it’s so 
warm and pleasant to taste. I’ll make a 
bet on it.” 

He seemed to be trying to think up 
something, then he looked up to the 
neighboring hill-tops as though to see 
if he could not find the wished for 
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paralytic. When he did not discover him 
there, he lowered his eyes to the road. 

At a distance of two hundred meters 
they saw on the roadside the two help- 
less legs of the vagabond whose body 
was hidden by the trunk of a willow. 

Oriol put his hand to his forehead 
to shade his eyes, and asked his son: 

“That’s not Pére Clovis still sitting 
there?” 

Colosse answered, laughing: 

“Ves, yes. It’s he—he isn’t as swift 
as a hare.” 

Then Pére Oriol took a step nearer 
Andermatt and said in a serious and 
convincing tone: 

“Now, monsieur, listen. There is a 
man over there, a paralytic that the 
doctor knows well, a real case, no one 
has seen him take a step for ten years. 
Isn’t that so, doctor?” 

Latonne returned: 

“Oh! that fellow there; if you can 
cure him, I will pay a franc a glass for 
your mineral water.” 

Then turning to Andermatt, he said: 

“Tt’s an old man with rheumatic gout, 
affected with a sort of spasmodic con- 
traction of the left leg and with com- 
plete paralysis of the right; in fact, I 
think, an incurable.” 

Oriol let him finish; then he con- 
tinued, slowly: 

“Very well, doctor, will you make a 
trial of the water on him for one month? 
I do not say it will succeed, I promise 
nothing, I only ask to have the trial 
made. Now, Coloche and I were going 
to dig a hole for the stones, but in- 
stead we will make a hole for Clovis. 
He will spend an hour every morning 
in it and then we shall see, we shall 
see!” 

The doctor muttered: 
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“You can try. I assure you that you 
won’t succeed.” 

But Andermatt, attracted by the hope 
of effecting a cure that would be almost 
miraculous, gladly accepted the peas- 
ant’s proposition; and all four turned 
back to where the vagabond was still 
sitting motionless in the sunshine. 

The old poacher, seeing through the 
ruse, pretended to refuse, objecting for 
a long time;.then at last he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded, on condition that 
Andermatt would give him two francs 
a day for the hour he should spend in 
the water. 

So the matter was arranged. It was 
even decided that as soon as the hole 
was dug, Pére Clovis should take his 
first bath that very day. Andermatt 
would supply him later with clothes, 
and the two Oriols would bring an old 
shepherd’s hut that was out in their 
yard, where the invalid could retire to 
change his garments. 

Then the banker and the doctor went 
back to the village. On entering it they 
separated, one going home for consulta- 
tions, the other to wait for this wife, 
who was to go to the bathing establish- 
ment at about half-past nine o’clock. 

She appeared almost immediately. All 
dressed in pink from head to foot, a 
pink hat, pink parasol, and a rosy face, 
she looked like Aurora, and as she went 
down the steps of the hotel to avoid 
the curve of the road, she tripped along 
with the lightness of a bird hopping 
from stone to stone without spreading 
its wings. She called as soon as she saw 
her husband: 

“Oh! this beautiful place. I am so 
happy.” 

The scattered bathers, who were 
walking in serious mood in the lonely 
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little park, turned as she passed; and 
Petrus Martel, who was smoking his 
pipe in his shirt-sleeves at the window 
of the billiard-hall, called to his crony, 
Lepalme, and said, smacking his lips: 

“By gosh, there’s a sugar-plum!”’ 

Christiane entered the building, 
greeted with a smile the bookkeeper, 
who was sitting at the left of the door- 
way, and with a good-morning the 
former jailer sitting at the right. Then 
handing a ticket to a woman attendant 
dressed like the one in the refreshment 
room, she followed her down a corridor 
upon which the doors of the bathrooms 
opened. The attendant showed her into 
one of these, which was quite large 
with bare walls. It was furnished with 
a chair, a mirror, and a shoe-horn, while 
a great oval basin, coated with yellow 
cement like the floor, served as a bath. 

The attendant turned a cock like 
those that open the street hydrants, and 
the water gushed up through a little 
round, grated opening in the bottom 
of the basin, which was soon filled 
nearly to the brim. The overflow es- 
caped by a little gutter sunk into the 
wall. 

Christiane, who had left her maid at 
the hotel, declined the assistance of the 
attendant, saying she would ring if she 
needed anything. 

She disrobed slowly, watching as she 
did so the almost imperceptible motion 
of the water stirring in the clear basin. 
Then she dipped her foot in, and a de- 
licious feeling of warmth rose to her 
very throat; then she stepped into the 
tepid water, and sat down in its soothing 
warmth, in this transparent bath, in the 
spring that flowed around her, covering 
her body with little bubbles of gas. 

And she felt so happy there jn the 
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water, so gently, so softly, so deliciously 
caressed, clasped by the moving water, 
the living water, the water quickened 
from the spring that gushed up from 
the depths of the basin and fled away 
through the little hole in the edge of the 
bath, that she would have liked to stay 
there forever, without a movement, al- 
most without a thought. A feeling of 
calm happiness, born of repose and com- 
fort, of peaceful thoughts, of health, of 
quiet joy and silent gayety, pervaded 
her with the exquisite warmth of this 
bath. 

No desire agitated her soul, calm as 
her heart in this tepid water—no desire 
save a vague wish for a child—no desire 
for any other life, of emotion or of pas- 
sion. She felt comfortable, happy, and 
contented. 

She was startled—some one opened 
the door—it was the attendant bring- 
ing her linen. The twenty minutes had 
passed, and it was already time to dress. 
This call was a pang, almost a misfor- 
tune. She wanted to ask the woman to 
let her stay in a few minutes longer. 
Then she remembered that she would 
have this same enjoyment every day, 
and she left the water with regret, to 
wrap herself in a bathrobe that felt 
unpleasantly warm. 

As she was passing, Dr. Bonnefille 
opened the door of his office and, with 
a ceremonious bow, asked her in. He 
asked after her health, felt her pulse, 
looked at her tongue, questioned her as 
to her appetite, digestion and sleeping. 
Then he led her to the office door, say- 
ing: 

“Come, come, that’s well. My re- 
gards, if you please, to your father, who 
is one of the most distinguished men 
that Ihave met in my career.” 
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At last she escaped, bored by this at- 
tention, and in front of the door she 
saw the marquis, who was talking with 
Andermatt, Gontran, and Paul Brétigny. 

Her husband, in whose head every 
new idea buzzed ceaselessly like a fly in 
a bottle, was telling the story of the 
paralytic, and he wanted to go back to 
see if the vagabond was taking his 
bath. 

They went there to please him. 

But on the way, Christiane very 
quietly drew back, and when they were 
a little behind the others, said: 

“Tell me—for I want to talk to you 
about your friend, he isn’t very attrac- 
tive to me, I must say—tell me what he 
is really like.” 

Then Gontran, who had known Paul 
for several years, described his nature, 
which by moods was passionate, surly, 
sincere, and kind. 

He was, Gontran said, a clever fellow, 
whose sudden enthusiasm threw him 
impetuously into every new idea. Yield- 
ing to his impulses without knowing 
how to govern or direct them, or how to 
‘overcome feeling by reason, or how to 
rule his life according to any system 
based on convictions that he had thought 
out, he obeyed his impulses, whether 
they were excellent or vicious, the mo- 
ment that a desire, a thought, or any 
feeling whatever, stirred his high- 
strung nature. 

He had already fought seven duels, 
for he was as quick to insult people as 
he was afterwards ready to become their 
friend. He had been madly in love with 
women of all classes. They were adored 
with the same transports, from the 
shop-girl, picked up on the threshold 
of her store, to the actress that he 
carried off—yes, carried off—the eve- 
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ning of a first performance. As she was 
stepping into her carriage to return 
home, she was borne away in his arms, 
in the midst of the astounded spectators, 
and thrown into another carriage, which 
disappeared at a gallop before anyone 
could follow or overtake it. 

And Gontran added: 

“So you see, he is a good fellow, but 
a madcap. Then, too, he is very rich, and 
is capable of doing anything—anything 
at all—when he loses his head.” 

Christiane resumed: 

“What a strange perfume he uses! 
What is it?” 

Gontran answered: 

“T don’t know at all; he doesn’t want 
to tell. I think it came from Russia. 
It was the actress, his actress, of whom 
I am now curing him, who gave it to 
him. Yes, indeed, it is a delicious fra- 
grance.” 

They saw on the road a crowd of 
bathers and peasants, for it was cus- 
tomary every morning before lunch to 
take a stroll along this road. 

Christiane and Gontran rejoined the 
marquis, Andermatt and Paul, and they 
soon beheld, on the very spot where 
only the day before the great rock had 
stood, a human head. It was a queer- 
looking head, decked in a ragged felt 
hat and wearing a long white beard. It 
rose out of the ground like a decapitated 
head. One might think it had grown 
there like a plant. The vine-growers cir- 
cling round were staring at it, amazed, 
impassive, for the peasants of Auvergne 
never jest, though three fat gentlemen, 
guests of the second-class hotels, were 
laughing and joking. 

Oriol and his son stood watching the 
vagabond, who was steeping in his hole, 
sitting on a stone with the water up to 
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his chin. One might have thought that 
it was a criminal of olden times, sen- 
tenced to death for some strange crime 
of witchcraft. He had not even left his 
crutches behind, and they were bathed 
in the water beside him. 

Andermatt, delighted, kept shouting: 

“Bravo! Bravo! here’s an example 
that all the people in the country suf- 
fering from rheumatic pains ought to 
follow.” 

Then, leaning towards the old fel- 
low, he shouted as if the man were 
deaf: 

“Are you all right?” 

The man, who seemed completely 
stupefied by the almost boiling water, 
replied: 

“T feel as if I were melting. Sacré! 
but it’s hot!” Then Pére Oriol ex- 
claimed: 

“The hotter it is, the more good it 
will do him.” 

A voice inquired behind the mar- 
quis: 

“What in the world is going on?” 

And M. Aubry-Pasteur, panting as 
usual, stopped on his return from his 
daily walk. 

Then Andermatt explained about the 
projected cure. 

But the old fellow kept repeating: 

“Sacré, bow hot it is!” 

And he wanted to get out, asking for 
help to pull him from the water. 

The banker finally succeeded in calm- 
ing him by a promise of twenty sous 
extra per bath. 

The people for’ed a circle around 
the hole in which the grayish rags that 
covered the old body were soaking. 

A voice called out: 

“What queer meat! I would not make 
soup of it!” 
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Another rejoined: 

“The meat would scarcely suit me 
either!” 

But the marquis remarked that the 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas seemed 
more abundant, larger, and more ac- 
tive in this new spring than in that of 
the baths. 

The rags of the vagabond were cov- 
ered with them, and they rose to the 
surface in such numbers that the wa- 
ter seemed traversed by countless lit- 
tle chains, by an infinite number of 
rosaries formed of tiny, round dia- 
monds, for the bright sunshine of the 
open sky made them as transparent 
as gems. 

Then Aubry-Pasteur burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“Parbleu!” said he, “let me tell you 
how they «do at the bathing establish- 
ment. You know, they catch a spring 
like a bird in a snare, or rather in a 
bell. That’s what they call coaxing it. 
Well, last year this is what happened 
to the spring that supplies the baths. 
The carbonic-acid gas, being lighter 
than water, accumulated in the top of 
the bell. Then, when it had collected 
there in a very large amount, it was 
forced along the conduits, rose in quan- 
tity in the baths, filled the bathrooms, 
and suffocated the patients. There 
were three accidents from this cause in 
two months. Then they consulted me 
again, and I invented a very simple 
apparatus, which consisted of two pipes 
that carried the water and the gas 
separately from the'bell and then min- 
gled them again directly under the bath, 
thus restoring to the water its normal 
quantity of gas, but avoiding a dan- 
gerous surplus. But my apparatus would 
have cost a thousand francs. So what 
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do you suppose the superintendent did 
then? You may have a thousand guesses. 
He bored a hole in the bell to get rid 
of the gas, which escapes in a hurry, I 
can tell you. As a result they now sell 
you carbonated baths without carbon- 
ates, or at least with so little that it 
doesn’t amount to anything. But just 
see what there is here.” 

Everyone was indignant. They ceased 
to laugh, and looked with envy at the 
paralytic. Each bather would gladly 
have shouldered a pickaxe to dig a 
hole for himself alongside of the vaga- 
bond’s. 

Then Andermatt took the engineer 
by the arm, and the two sauntered away 
talking together. From time to time 
Aubry-Pasteur would stop and draw a 
diagram with his cane, indicating vari- 
ous points, and the banker would make 
notes in his notebook. 

Christiane and Paul Brétigny began 
to talk together. He told her about his 
tour in Auvergne, what he had seen 
and his impressions. He loved the coun- 
try with his ardent nature, for there the 
soul is constantly filled with sensuous 
pleasure. He loved this delight of the 
senses that it awoke in him, making 
every nerve and sinew tingle. 

He said: 

“With me, madame, it seems as if I 
were open to every impression, and 
everything flows in and pervades me, 
making me weep or gnash my teeth. 
When I look at that hill facing us, 
that great green fold, that nation of 
trees scaling the mountain, I feel all 
the forest in my eyes, it penetrates, 
pervades me, flows in my blood. It 
seems as if I devoured it and it filled 
my being—I become myself a forest.” 

He laughed as he told this, and cast 
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his large, round eyes now on the for- 
est and again on Christiane, and she, 
surprised, astonished, but very impres- 
sionable, felt as though she also were 
devoured like the forest by this wide- 
seeing, eager glance. 

Paul continued: 

“And if you only knew what delights 
I owe to my sense of smell! I drink 
in this air, I am intoxicated with it, I 
live in it, and I can distinguish every 
fragrance in it. Listen, I will tell you. 
First, have you noticed, since you have 
been here, a delicious fragrance, to 
which no other can be compared, so 
delicate is it, so light, that it seems 
almost—how shall I say—an imma- 
terial essence? One recognizes it at 
every turn, intangible, impossible to tell 
whence it comes. Never, never has any- 
thing more—more divine stirred my 
soul. Well, it is the fragrance of the 
vines in bloom! Ah! I was four whole 
days discovering whence it came. And 
isn’t it a charming thought, madame, 
that the vine that gives us wine, wine 
which only finer spirits can appreciate 
and enjoy, gives us also the most deli- 
cate and exciting of perfumes, which 
only those of the highest sensibility can 
discern? And then do you detect also 
the heavy fragrance of the chestnut 
trees, the sweet odor of the acacias, of 
the aromatic mountain herbs, and the 
grass, the grass that smells so sweet, so 
sweet?—and yet no one notices it.” 

She was astonished to hear such 
things; not that they were surprising, 
but they seemed of such a different 
character from those that daily sur- 
rounded her, that her mind remained 
impressed, stirred, excited. 

He talked on, his voice a trifle dull in 
tone but warm. 
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“And then, stay, do you not also per- 
ceive in the air, on the roads when the 
sun is warm, a slight odor of vanilla? 
Yes, you do? Well, that’s—but I dare 
not tell you.” 

He laughed aloud, and_ suddenly 
stretching his hand before him, said: 
“Look!” 

A line of wagons loaded with hay 
were coming, drawn by cows yoked two 
by two. The slow beasts, their heads 
bowed beneath the yoke, and _ ‘their 
horns bound to a wooden bar, crept 
painfully along, and one could see the 
movement of the bones of the legs 
through the skin. In front of each team 
a man in shirt-sleeves, wearing a waist- 
coat and a black hat, walked along with 
a switch in his hand, regulating the pace 
of the animals. From time to time he 
turned, and without ever striking them, 
he touched the shoulder or forehead of 
a cow, which then blinked its great, 
vague-looking eyes and obeyed his ges- 
ture. 

Christiane and Paul stepped aside to 
let them pass. 

He asked her: 

“Do you perceive it?” 

She was astonished. 

“What do you man? That smells of 
the stable.” 

“Yes, that smells of the stable, and 
all these cows that pass along the road 
—for there are no horses in all this 
region—scatter along tke roads this 
smell of the stable, which, mingled with 
the fine dust, gives to the breeze an 
odor of vanilla.” 

Christiane, a little disgusted, mur- 
mured: 

“Oh!” 

He resumed: 

“Permit me, for just now I am analyz- 
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ing like a pharmacist. At any rate, 
madame, we are in the most alluring, 
the softest, and most restful country 
that I have ever seen—a country of 
the golden age. And Limagne—oh! Li- 
magne! But I won’t tell you about it, 
I want to show it to you. You will see 
it yourself.” 
The marquis and Gontran rejoined 
them. The marquis took his daughter’s 
arm in his, and, as he turned her to 
retrace their steps for lunch, he said: 
“Listen, children, this concerns all 
three of you. William, who goes crazy 
when he has an idea in his head, now 
dreams of nothing but his town that he 
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Christiane to make the acquaintance of 
the girls to see if they are at all pos- 
sible. But their father mustn’t suspect 
our plan. Then I had the happy idea of 
a charity féte. You, my daughter, shall 
call on the curé, then with him you will 
choose two of his parishioners to make 
collections with you. You know which 
ones you are to have him choose, but 
he will undertake to invite them. As 
for you, boys, you are to arrange a ° 
lottery game at the casino. Petrus Mar- 
tel with his actors and musicians will 
help you. And if the little Oriol girls 
are attractive, for they are said to 
have been very well educated at their 


is going to build, and he is anxious to convent, Christiane will win them 
win over the Oriol family. So he wants _ over.” 
CHAPTER V 


SETTING THE BAIT 


For eight days, Christiane did noth- 
ing but prepare for the féte. The curé, 
as had been predicted, found among his 
parishioners only the Oriol girls who 
were worthy of making collections with 
the daughter of the Marquis of Rave- 
nel, and pleased at this chance of put- 
ting himself forward, the curé had 
taken all the required steps, organized 
and arranged everything, and had him- 
self invited the young girls, as though 
he had originated the idea. 

The parish was excited, and the 
mournful bathers found a new topic of 
conversation at table in making various 
estimates of the possible receipts of the 
two gatherings, sacred and profane. 

The day promised well. It was a 
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splendid summer weather, warm and 
clear, brilliant sunshine on the plain 
and delicious shade under the village 
trees. 

Mass was at nine o’clock—a short 
musical service. Christiane, who had 
come before to cast a glance at the 
decorations, which were made of gar- 
lands of flowers from Royat and Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, heard steps behind her. 
It was the curé, Abbé Litre, accom- 
panied by the Oriol girls. He introduced 
them to Christiane, who at once asked 
the girls to lunch. They accepted with 
blushes and courtesies. 

The three ladies sat on three seats of 
honor, placed for them next to the 
choir, opposite three seats occupied by 
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the young men who had been chosen to 
accompany the ladies who were col- 
lecting. They were dressed in their Sun- 
day clothes, and were the sons of the 
mayor, of the deputy mayor and of the 
municipal judge, and had been selected 
out of compliment to the town authori- 
ties. 

Everything went off very well. 

The service was short. The collection 
amounted to a hundred and ten francs. 
To this was added five hundred con- 
tributed by Andermatt, fifty by the 
marquis, and a hundred by Paul Bré- 
tigny, making a total of seven hundred 
and sixty francs—something hitherto 
unheard of in the parish of Enval. 

After service they took the Oriol girls 
to the hotel. They seemed a little timid, 
but not at all awkward, and though they 
did not say much, it was more through 
modesty than fear. They had a table 
d@héte luncheon and pleased the men— 
all of the men. 

The older girl was more serious, the 
younger more vivacious, the older more 
conventional, the younger more gra- 
cious, yet they resembled one another 
as closely as any two sisters could. 

The moment the meal was finished, 
they went to the casino for the lottery- 
drawing, which was set for two o’clock. 

The park, which was now thronged 
with patients and peasants mingled, 
looked like the scene of some travelling 
fair. 

In their Chinese kiosk, the band was 
playing a rural symphony, an original 
composition of Saint-Landri himself. 
Paul, who was walking with Christiane, 
stood still. 

“Listen,” he said, “that’s beautiful. 
He has talent, that fellow. With an 
orchestra that would be fine.” 
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Then he asked: 

“Are you fond of music, madame?” 

“Very.” 

“As for me, music overcomes me. 
When I hear a composition that I like, 
it seems to me first that the opening 
strains raise my skin from my flesh, 
melt it, dissolve it, cause it to vanish, 
and leave me like one flayed alive, un- 
der the attacks of all the instruments. 
It is on my nerves that the orchestra 
plays, my bared and quivering nerves, 
that start at each note. I hear the music 
not only with my ears, but with all 
the power of feeling of my whole body, 
which quivers from head to foot. Noth- 
ing gives me such pleasure, or rather 
such happiness.” 

She smiled, saying: 

“You feel keenly.” 

“Parbleu! what is the use of living if 
one doesn’t feel keenly? I do not envy 
at all those people whose hearts are 
encased as in a turtle shell or in a hip- 
popotamus hide. They alone are happy 
who suffer through their sensations, 
which come like shocks, and which they 
enjoy as they would dainties. For we 
must plan all our emotions, happy or 
sad, and satiate ourselves, intoxicate 
ourselves, to a point of the keenest 
pleasure, or to the deepest distress.” 

She raised her eyes to look at him, 
a trifle surprised, just as she had been 
eight days ago, by what he said. 

Indeed, for the past eight days, this 
new friend—for he had soon become 
a friend in spite of her first dislike— 
disturbed the tranquillity of her soul 
and agitated it as one stirs a pool by 
casting in stones. And he cast stones, 
great stones, into that soul still dor- 
mant. 

Christiane’s father, like all fathers, 
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had always treated her as a little girl, 
to whom one should not tell anything 
of importance; her brother had made 
her laugh, but never think; her husband 
never dreamed that one should speak 
of anything to one’s wife outside of 
common, practical interests. So up to 
this time she had lived in a sweet, con- 
tented torpor of soul. 

This stranger broke upon the gates 
of her understanding with the shock 
of ideas that fell like blows of an axe. 
He was, besides, one of those men that 
please women with his sensitive nature 
and the extreme acuteness of his emo- 
tions. He knew how to talk to them, 
to make them understand everything. 
He was incapable of sustained effort; 
but very brilliant. He loved or hated 
passionately, espousing every cause with 
the ardor of a man fanatically con- 
vinced, but he was as changeable as 
enthusiastic. Thus he had to a marked 
degree the true feminine temperament, 
the credulity, the charm, the mobility, 
the high-strung nature, combined with 
the stronger, more active, more recep- 
tive, and clearer intellect of a man. 

Gontran suddenly rejoined them. 

“Turn round,” he said, “and look at 
the Honorat household.” 

They looked back and saw Dr. Hon- 
orat with a fat old lady walking by 
his side. She was arrayed in a blue 
dress, and her head looked like a nur- 
sery garden, for all the species of 
plants and flowers were gathered to- 
gether on her hat. 

Christiane, astonished, exclaimed: 

“Ts that his wife? Why, she is fifteen 
years older than he!” 

“Yes, she’s sixty-five. She was an old 
nurse that he fell in love with between 
two cases. The household seems to be 
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one of those where they are quarrelling 
from morning till night.” 

They went back to the casino, at- 
tracted there by the shouts of the 
crowd. On a large table in front of 
the building the lottery prizes were ex- 
hibited. Petrus Martel, assisted by Mlle. 
Odelin of the Odéon, a little brunette, 
drew and called the numbers, announc- 
ing them with the antics of a mounte- 
bank, which greatly amused the crowd. 
The marquis, accompanied by the Oriol 
girls and Andermatt, then reappeared 
and said: 

“Shall we stay here? It is so noisy.” 

Then it was decided that they should 
take a walk on the road half-way up 
the hill that leads from Enval to Roche- 
Pradiére. 

To reach it, they climbed up one be- 
hind the other along a footpath through 
the vineyards. Christiane took the lead 
with an easy, quick step. Since she had 
come to this part of the country she 
seemed to live a new life, with a keen- 
ness of enjoyment and a vitality that 
she had not before known. Perhaps the 
baths improved her health, perhaps she 
simply felt animated and inspired by 
the presence and the ardent spirit of 
this almost unknown youth who was 
teaching her to understand. 

She took long, deep breaths, as she 
thought of all he had said about the 
sweet odors that are borne along by 
the wind. “It’s true,” she thought, “that 
he has taught me to enjoy the fragrance 
of the air.” And she found again all 
those sweet perfumes, above all that 
of the vine, which is so light, so deli- 
cate, so elusive. 

She reached the road, and then they 
walked in groups. Andermatt and Louise 
Oriol, the older sister, took the lead, 
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and talked about the yield of the fields 
of Auvergne. She knew well, this girl 
of Auvergne, as the true child of her 
father, endowed with an hereditary in- 
stinct, all the practical details of agri- 
culture. She told them in her modest 
voice in a refined tone, with the cul- 
tivated pronunciation that she had been 
taught at the convent. 

As he listened, he watched her with 
side-glances, and thought that this seri- 
ous young girl, who was already so 
well informed, was charming. Now and 
then he exclaimed, somewhat surprised: 

“What! Land is worth thirty thou- 
sand francs per hectare in Limagne?” 

“Yes, monsieur, when it is planted 
in fine orchards that yield apples used 
for dessert. It is our part of the coun- 
try that supplies nearly all the fruit 
that is used in Paris.” 

Then he turned back to look with 
interest on Limagne. From the road on 
which they were one could see, stretch- 
ing further than the eye could reach, 
the vast plain, veiled in a blue haze. 

Christiane and Paul also paused fac- 
ing this vast, veiled expanse of country, 
so charming to the eye that they might 
have stayed forever gazing at it. 

The road was now sheltered by great 
walnut trees, whose dense shadows 
made a grateful coolness. It now no 
longer ascended, but wound along half- 
way up on the hillside, which below 
was carpeted with vines, and above the 
mown grass crept up to the very rim 
of the low crest. 

Paul murmured: 

“Isn’t it lovely? Tell me, isn’t it 
splendid? And why is it that this land- 
scape so affects me? Yes, why? It 
radiates a charm so deep, so wide, so 
all-inclusive, that it touches me to the 
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heart. It seems, does it not, in looking 
over this plain, that the wings of the 
soul are unfurled? And it takes flight 
and soars, it fades away and vanishes 
there, in the greater distance, towards 
those dreamlands that we shall never 
see. Yes, this landscape is so alluring 
because it looks like a dream rather 
than a reality.” 

She listened silently, waiting, hoping, 
welcoming every word, and she was 
touched without well knowing why. For 
she, too, had caught glimpses of other 
countries, of far-off lands, veiled in blue 
and rosy haze—improbable and wonder- 
ful—never found, yet ever sought, which 
make all other countries seem common- 
place. 

He resumed: 

“Ves, it is beautiful, because it is 
beautiful. Other horizons are more strik- 
ing, but less full of harmony. Ah! 
madame, beauty, harmonious beauty. 
There is nothing else in the world. 
Nothing exists but beauty. But how few 
comprehend it! The lines of a figure, 
or of a mountain, the color of a paint- 
ing or of that plain, the indescribable 
something of the Joconda, a saying that 
goes to your soul—this something which 
makes an artist also a creator with 
God, which distinguishes him among 
men. 

“Hark, I will recite to you two verses 
of Baudelaire.” 

And he declaimed: 


From heaven or hell, I care not whence 
thou comest, 

O Beauty, grand, terrific, simply true, 

If but thy smile, thy foot, unclose the 
door 

Of spheres unlimited I loved, but never 
knew. 
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From God or Satan, angel, siren be it, 
If thou but render—velvet-eyed fay of 


rhythm, 

Of perfume, radiance—O, my only 
queen— 

This world less desolate, my life less 
drear! 


At this Christiane gazed at him, mar- 
velling at his poetic enthusiasm, ques- 
tioning him with her eyes, and not 
understanding what strange meaning 
might lie in this poetry. 

He divined her thought, and was 
vexed at not having succeeded in com- 
municating his poetic exaltation to her; 
for he had recited these verses very 
well indeed, and he resumed with a 
shade of scorn: 

“T am a fool to try to force you to 
enjoy a poet of such subtle inspira- 
tion. But a day will come, I hope, 
when you will feel all these things as 
I do. Women, who are endowed with 
much greater intuition than intelligence, 
do not grasp the hidden and veiled sug- 
gestions of art, unless a sympathetic 
appeal is first made to their minds.” 

And, bowing to her, he added: 

“I will strive to make this appeal, 
madame, to your sympathies.” 

She did not think him impertinent, 
but peculiar. She had even given up 
trying to understand any more, for she 
was suddenly struck by his appearance 
which she had not noticed before. He 
was quite a dandy, but was so tall and 
broad, with such a manly look, that 
one did not notice at first with what 
studied elegance he was dressed. 

Then there was something crude 
about his face that gave to his entire 
person a slightly heavy look at first 
glance. But when one became familiar 
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with his features, one found in them 
a charm—a charm fierce and strong— 
which at moments became very sweet, . 
in harmony with the soft tones of his 
voice, which always seemed a little 
veiled. 

Christiane reflected, as she noticed 
for the first time how well-groomed 
he was from head to foot: “Surely this 
is the sort of man whose attractions one 
must discover one by one.” 

Gontran ran up to join them. He 
shouted: 

“Sister, oh, Christiane! Wait for me.” 

And when he had caught up to them, 
he said, still laughing: 

“Oh! do come and listen to the little 
Oriol girl. She is as entertaining as she 
can be; she is wonderfully witty. Papa 
has finally made her feel at ease, and 
she is telling us the funniest things in 
the world. Just wait and hear them.” 

So they waited for the marquis, who 
was coming with the younger of the 
girls, Charlotte Oriol. 

She was cleverly telling with child- 
like liveliness stories of the village, and 
describing the simplicity and shrewd 
humor of the peasants. And she took 
off their gestures, their slow gait, their 
grave words, their “fouchtra,” their 
countless repetitions of “bougrrre,” 
which she pronounced “bigrrre,’’? mim- 
icking all their facial expressions in a 
way that made her lively, pretty face 
altogether charming. Her sparkling eyes 
danced; her mouth, which was a little 
large, opened so as to show her fine 
white teeth; her nose, a little retroussé, 
gave her a piquante look; and she was 
so fresh, with a flower’s freshness that 
one longed to kiss her. 

The marquis, who had passed nearly 
all his life on his own estate, and Chris- 
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tiane and Gontran—who had been 
brought up in the family chateau among 
the proud, tall Norman farmers who, 
according to custom, were sometimes in- 
vited to meals, and whose children, 
with whom Gontran and Christiane took 
their first communion, were treated with 
familiarity—knew exactly how to talk 
to this little country girl, already three- 
quarters a woman of the world, with a 
friendly frankness, a cordiality and sin- 
cerity, that awoke in her at once a gay, 
trusting confidence. 

Andermatt and Louise returned, for 
they had gone as far as the village, 
and did not care to walk through it. 

Then they all sat down by a grassy 
ditch, at the foot of a tree. 

They stayed there a long time, talk- 
ing with languid ease about everything 
and nothing. Sometimes a cart passed, 
always drawn by two cows with their 
heads bowed and swaying under the 
yoke. They were always driven by a 
lean peasant in a large black hat, who 
directed the animals by touches with 
the end of his slender switch with the 
motions of an orchestra leader. 

The man would take off his hat and 
bow to the Oriol girls, and they would 
reply by a kind “Good day!” in their 
fresh young voices. 

Finally, as it began to grow late, 
they returned home. 

When they reached the park, Char- 
lotte Oriol exclaimed: 

“Oh! the bourrée! the bourrée!” 

And they were really dancing the 
bourrée to the strains of an old air 
of Auvergne. 

The peasants, men and women, were 
treading the measures, skipping and 
courtesying, turning and bowing, the 
women holding their skirts with two 
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fingers of each hand, while the men kept 
their arms swinging or curved like jug- 
handles. 

The monotonous and pleasing melody 
danced too, in the cool breeze of eve- 
ning. It was always the same tune with 
the very high notes played by the violin, 
while the rhythm was accentuated by 
the other instruments to make the pace 
of the dance more tripping. It was 
simple peasant music, sprightly and un- 
studied, that just suited this awkward, 
rustic minuet. 

The bathers, too, joined the dance. 
Petrus Martel was hopping about op- 
posite to the little Odelin girl, who 
affected the graces of a ballet-dancer, 
and the comic actor Lepalme mimicked 
a fantastic step around the cashier of 
the casino, who seemed agitated by 
memories of Bullier. 

But suddenly Gontran saw Dr. Hon- 
orat, who had thrown himself into the 
dance with all his heart and soul. He 
was dancing the classic bourrée like a 
true-born son of Auvergne. 

The orchestra was silent. All stopped 
dancing, and the doctor came up to 
speak to the marquis, 

He wiped his brow and panted. 

“Tt’s fine,” he said, “to be young 
sometimes.” 

Gontran put his hand on the doc- 
tor’s shoulder, and smiling mischie- 
vously said: 

“You never told me that you were 
married.” 

The doctor stopped mopping his fore- 
head, and replied gravely: 

“Yes, I am, and badly.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T say badly married. Never commit 
such a folly as that, young man.” 

“Why?” 
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“Why? Well, listen. I have been mar- 
ried for twenty years, and I am not 
yet accustomed to it. Every evening 
when I go home I reflect: ‘Oh, that old 
lady is still at my house! Will she never 
gor’ 2? 

Everyone began to laugh, his expres- 
sion was so serious and convincing. 

But the bells of the hotel were ring- 
ing for dinner. The féte was over. They 
escorted Louise and Charlotte Oriol to 
their father’s house, and when they 
had left the girls, they talked about 
them. 

Everyone thought them charming, 
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but Andermatt was the only one who 
preferred the older sister. The marquis 
said: 

“How readily the feminine character 
can be molded! The-mere proximity 
of their father’s money, of which they 
hardly even know the use, has made 
ladies out of these country girls.” 

Then Christiane asked Paul Brétigny: 

“And you, which do you like best?” 

He answered: 

“Oh, I—I did not even look at them. 
It is not they whom I like best.” 

He spoke very low and she made no 


reply. 


CHAPTER VI 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


Tue days that followed were delight- 
ful for Christiane Andermatt. She was 
full of life, her heart light and her soul 
full of joy. The morning bath was her 
first pleasure, a delicious pleasure that 
made the skin tingle, an exquisitely re- 
freshing half-hour in the warm, flowing 
water that made her feel happy till 
night. Indeed, she was happy in all her 
thoughts and all her desires. The affec- 
tion with which she felt herself sur- 
rounded and pervaded, the intoxication 
of youth that throbbed in her veins, 
and then this new environment, this 
splendid country made for restful 
dreams and repose, deep and sweet, that 
embraced her like a great caress of 
nature, awoke in her new emotions. 
Everything that came near her, every- 
thing that touched her, was a continua- 
tion of the sensation of the morning 


—the sensation of a warm bath, a great 
bath of happiness in which she was 
plunged. 

Andermatt, who had to leave Enval 
for a fortnight or two, had returned to 
Paris. He admonished his wife to watch 
carefully to see that the paralytic did 
not omit his treatment. 

So every day before lunch, Chris- 
tiane, with her father, her brother, 
and Paul went to see what Gontran 
called, “the poor man’s soup.” Other 
bathers went, too, and made a circle 
round the hole as they talked to the 
vagabond. 

He could not walk any better, he said, 
but he felt as if his legs were full of 
ants. He described how these ants ran 
up and down from his thighs to the ends 
of his toes. He felt them even at night, 
these tormenting creatures, tickling and 
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biting him so that he could not sleep. 

The strangers and the peasants were 
divided into two parties, the credulous 
and the incredulous, and were deeply 
interested in the cure. 

After lunch, Christiane often went to 
call for the Oriol girls, to take them 
for a walk. They were the only women 
at the resort with whom she could 
talk and be on intimate terms, with 
whom she could exchange friendly con- 
fidences, and from whom she could ask 
a little feminine affection. She was at 
once attracted by the serious yet kindly 
good sense of the older sister, and even 
more by the shrewd, droll humor of the 
younger. And now she sought the friend- 
ship of the two girls, not so much to 
please her husband as to gratify her- 
self. 

They went on excursions, sometimes 
jn an ancient six-seated landau, that had 
been used as a stage, which they found 
in a livery at Riom, and sometimes on 
foot. 

They were particularly fond of a 
wild little valley near Chatel-Guyon that 
led to the Sans-Souci hermitage. 

They walked two by two, chatting 
as they sauntered slowly along the nar- 
row path, under the fir trees that bor- 
dered the brook. At all the fords—for 
the brook constantly wound back and 
forth across the footpath—Paul and 
Gontran stood on stones in the stream, 
and taking the ladies by the arm, helped 
them to spring across. Each time this 
happened they walked with different 
members of the party. 

So Christiane was first with one, then 
with another, but managed every time 
to stay alone with Paul Brétigny, either 
jn advance of or behind the rest of 
the party. His manner towards her had 
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changed since the first days of their 
acquaintance. He laughed less, was less 
blunt, and not such a good comrade, 
but more respectful and attentive. 

Yet their conversation grew more in- 
timate, and questions of the affections 
had the foremost place. He talked of 
sentiment and love as a man well versed 
in those subjects, who had sounded to 
the depths the tender affection of 
women, and who, through them, had 
experienced as much joy as sorrow. 

She was delighted and a little touched, 
and led him on to make these confi- 
dences through a burning and wily curi- 
osity. All she had learned of him had 
aroused in her a keen desire to know 
more, to penetrate mentally into the 
life of one of these intense men of 
whom she had caught glimpses only in 
books, one of those beings filled with 
the tempests and mysteries of love. 

Encouraged thus by her, he told her 
every day a little more of his life, 
of his adventures and his sorrows, with 
a warmth of expression that his burn- 
ing memories often made passionate, 
and his desire to please fascinating. 

He disclosed before her eyes an un- 
known world. He found the most elo- 
quent words to describe the various 
shades of emotion, the effects of grow- 
ing hopes, the sacredness of flowers and 
bits of ribbon, of all these little cher- 
ished objects, the unnerving effect of 
sudden doubts, the agony of alarming 
conjectures, the tortures of jealousy, 
and the indescribable intoxication of the 
first kiss. 

All these thrilling and familiar chats, 
which were renewed and prolonged every 
day, fell like seeds cast on the ground 
on Christiane’s heart. And the charm 
of the wide expanse of country, of the 
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fragrant air, of distant Limagne—blue 
and so vast that it seemed to make 
the soul expand—those extinct craters 
on the mountain, earth’s ancient fur- 
naces that served now only to heat the 
healing waters, the coolness of the shady 
nooks, the light murmur of the brooks 
over the stones—all this, too, permeated 
the body and soul of this young woman, 
softening them like a gentle, warm rain 
falling on a virgin soil, that will cause 
the flowers to grow from seeds sown 
in the earth. 

She realized perfectly that this young 
fellow was trying to pay court to her, 
that he thought her pretty, even more 
than pretty; and the wish to please him 
led her to try a thousand schemes which 
were simple and artful at once, to fas- 
cinate and make a conquest of him. 

When he looked sad, she would leave 
him suddenly; when she anticipated a 
tender speech she threw him a glance 
before the phrase was finished—one of 
those swift glances of deep meaning 
that pass like flame to a man’s heart. 

With pretty speeches, gentle inclina- 
tions of her head, dreamy gestures with 
her hands, and sad looks suddenly 
brightening into smiles, she showed him 
without words that his efforts were not 
lost. 

What did she wish? Nothing. What 
did she expect would result from this? 
Nothing. She played at this game just 
because she was a woman, because she 
did not realize the danger, because she 
wanted to know what he would do with- 
out forecasting it. 

And then there suddenly developed 
in her that inborn coquetry which is 
latent in the blood of all feminine crea- 
tures. The sleeping, artless child of yes- 
terday had suddenly awakened, subtle 
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and discerning, in the presence of this 
man who talked to her unceasingly of 
love. She divined the increasing agita- 
tion of his thoughts when he was near 
her, she watched the growing emotion 
in his glance, and she understood all 
the different tones of his voice with 
that peculiar intuition of women who 
feel that they are loved. 

Other men in society had already 
courted her, but she gave them only 
the gay mockery of a lively young 
girl. Their commonplace compliments 
amused her, their woeful looks and 
sighs filled her with merriment, and 
she answered all their show of tender- 
ness with mocking jests. 

With this man she felt that she was 
suddenly face to face with a fascinat- 
ing and dangerous adversary. She had 
become then one of those artful crea- 
tures, clairvoyant by instinct, armed 
with boldness and coolness, who as long 
as their hearts are free, lie in wait 
for, surprise and entangle men in the 
invisible net of sentiment. 

As far as he was concerned, in the 
first days of their acquaintance, he had 
thought her very silly. Accustomed as 
he was to women who were adventur- 
esses, as well drilled in love as an old 
soldier is in military manceuvres, skilled 
in all the wiles of courting and tender- 
ness, he thought this simple heart un- 
interesting and treated it with a light 
disdain. 

But gradually her very simplicity 
amused and fascinated him. Yielding to 
his impressionable nature, he ‘began to 
surround this young woman with ten- 
der attentions. 

He knew well that the surest way to 
stir an innocent soul is to speak con- 
stantly of love, while appearing to be 
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thinking only of others. Then, cunning- 
ly encouraging the delicate curiosity 
that he had aroused in her, he began, 
under the pretense of confidences in the 
shade of the woods, to teach her the 
meaning of love. “ 

He amused himself as she did at this 
game, showing her by all the little 
attentions that men know how to em- 
ploy his growing fondness for her. He 
posed as a lover without even supposing 
that he would ever really become one. 

They both did all this as naturally on 
their long, slow walks, as it is natural 
to bathe on a hot day when one is walk- 
ing beside a river. 

But from the moment that real co- 
quetry developed in Christiane, from 
the hour that she showed all the inborn 
wiles of women in fascinating men, 
when she made up her mind to bring 
this passionate lover to his knees—as 
she might have determined to win a 
game of croquet—this candid libertine 
let himself be snared by the wiles of 
this simple creature, and began to love 
her. 

Then he became awkward, restless, 
nervous, and she played with him as 
a cat teases a mouse. 

With another woman he would have 
had no hesitation—he would have 
spoken, and he would have conquered 
by the vehemence of his passion. But 
with her he dared not, she seemed so 
different from all the women he had 
known. 

The others, in fact, were women al- 
ready scorched by the passions of life, 
to whom one could say anything, with 
whom one could venture the boldest 


appeals, murmuring near their lips the, 


trembling words that turn the blood to 
flame. He knew his power, and knew 
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that he would triumph when he could 
communicate freely his passion to the 
heart and the senses of the woman he 
loved. 

With Christiane, he felt as if he were 
in the presence of a young girl, so 
much did he consider her as a novice, 
and all his resources were paralyzed. 
And then he loved her dearly, but in 
a different way as one might a child 
or a betrothed. He longed for her, yet 
he feared to touch her, to soil or tarnish 
her purity. He had no wish to clasp 
her tightly in his arms like the others, 
but to kneel before her, to touch her 
dress with his lips, and to gently kiss, 
with a chaste and tender slowness the 
little curls on her temples, the corners 
of her mouth, and her eyes, her closed 
eyes in which he could feel the blue 
of her charming glance wakening under 
the drooping lid. He would have liked 
to protect her from everyone and every- 
thing, to save her from being elbowed 
by common people, from seeing repul- 
sive people, and from going among those 
who were not clean. He would have 
liked to have taken the mud from the 
streets that she crossed, the pebbles 
from the roads, and to have cut the 
brambles and the branches so as to 
make everything smooth and dainty 
around her, and to carry her always so 
that she should never have to walk. 
And it irritated him that she had to 
talk with the other guests at the hotel, 
and to eat the same food at the dining- 
table, and to endure all the inevitable 
little annoyances of life. 

He did not know what to say to 
her, for all his thoughts were of her. 
His powerlessness to express the feel- 
ings of his heart, his inability to ex- 
press to her his devotion and the pas- 
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sion that burned in his veins, sometimes 
gave him the expression of a wild beast 
in chains, and at the same time he felt 
a strange desire to burst into sobs. 

She saw all this without fully under- 
standing it, and was amused by it with 
the mischievous delight of coquettes. 

When they had lingered behind the 
rest and she felt that at last he was 
about to say something disturbing, she 
would suddenly break into a run and 
catch up with her father. When she 
had overtaken him, she would exclaim: 

“Suppose we play a game of puss-in- 
the-corner.” 

As a rule, games of puss-in-the-corner 
ended the excursions. The party looked 
for a glade or a place in the wood 
where the path widened, and played like 
urchins out for a walk. 

The Oriol girls and Gontran himself 
took great pleasure in this amusement 
which satisfied the incessant desire of 
motion that all young people have. Paul 
Brétigny was the only one that 
grumbled, for he was filled with other 
thoughts. But gradually he would join 
in the game, showing at last more eager- 
ness than the others, so as to catch 
Christiane, to touch her, to lay his hand 
suddenly on her dress or her shoulder. 

The marquis, whose careless, listless 
nature was contented with anything that 
did not disturb his peace of mind, would 
sit at the foot of a tree and watch 
his boarding-school at play, as he said. 
He found this quiet life very congenial, 
and thought the whole world perfect. 

Yet Christiane soon became fright- 
ened at Paul’s conduct. One day she 
was even afraid of him. 

They had gone one morning with 
Gontran to the end of a strange ravine, 
called the End of the World, where 
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the Enval brook rises. 

The gorge, which grows constantly 
narrower and more winding, forms a 
cul-de-sac in the mountain. They 
scrambled over huge blocks of stone, 
they forded the stream on stones in 
its bed, and after climbing round a 
rock more than fifty meters high that 
forms a barrier across the ravine, they 
found themselves shut in, in a sort 
of narrow trench between two gigantic 
walls of rock, bare to the summit, 
which was covered with trees and ver- 
dure. 

The brook there forms a lake shaped 
like a bowl, and the place is a wild- 
looking rift in the mountains, strange 
and unexpected, such as one meets with 
more often in stories than in nature. 

On this particular morning, Paul 
looked at the great cliff which had 
seemed an impassable barrier, and de- 
clared that it bore marks of having 
been scaled. He said: 

“Look, we can go further.” 

When with some difficulty he had 
climbed up the perpendicular wall of 
rock, he exclaimed: 

“Oh! it’s charming. A little grove in 
the water—do come!” 

Then, lying down on the rock, he 
drew Christiane up by both hands, while 
Gontran guided her and placed her feet 
on all the slight projections of the 
rock. 

Soil from the summit had washed 
down and formed on this ledge a wild 
little garden of shrubs whose rootlets 
were bathed in the flowing stream. 

Their progress was barred a little 
further on by another ledge which they 
climbed, and then their way was blocked 
a third time, and they found thémselves 
at the foot of an impassable wall of 
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rock over which fell straight and clear, 
a waterfall, twenty meters high. It 
plunged into a deep basin that the falls 
had excavated which was half hidden 
under bind-weed and branches. 

The rift in the mountain had now 
become so narrow, that the two men, 
holding each other by the hand, could 
touch the two sides. One could only see 
a line of blue sky, one heard only the 
sound of the falling water. One might 
easily have fancied it to be one of 
those undiscoverable retreats in which 
the Latin poets concealed the nymphs 
of antiquity. It seemed to Christiane 
as if she had just been intruding into 
the grotto of a fairy. 

Paul Brétigny said nothing. Gontran 
exclaimed: 

“Oh! how pretty it would be if a 
woman, fair and rosy, were bathing in 
that stream!” 

Then they turned back. The two first 
descents were easy, but the third 
frightened Christiane, it was so high and 
steep, with no places to step on. 

Brétigny let himself slide down this 
rock, then stretching his arms towards 
her, said: 

“Jump!” 

She did not dare. Not that she was 
afraid of falling, but she was afraid 
of him, afraid above all of his eyes. 

He gazed at her with the hungry look 
of a starved animal, with passion that 
had grown fierce, and his hands 
stretched towards her, drew her so im- 
periously that she was suddenly filled 
with terror and seized with a mad de- 
sire to scream, to flee away, to rush 
up the perpendicular walls of the moun- 
tain, so as to escape this irresistible ap- 
peal. 

Her brother, standing behind her, 
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cried: “Now! jump!” and pushed her. 
Feeling herself going, she closed her. 
eyes, and as she was caught in a strong 
yet gentle clasp, she felt, without see- 
ing, the strong body of the young man 
whose warm, panting breath passed 
over her face. 

Then she found herself again on her 
feet, smiling, and for the time her fear 
was over while she watched Gontran 
slide down in his turn. 

As this experience made her prudent, 
she was careful for several days never 
to be left alone with Brétigny, who 
seemed to prowl around her as the 
wolf in the fables circles round the 
lamb. 

But then a long excursion was 
planned. They were to take provisions 
in the six-seated landau and go with 
the Oriol sisters to take dinner on the 
shore of a little lake. It was at Tazenat, 
and was called by the peasants the 
“Gour” of Tazenat. The plan was to 
return by moonlight. 

So they started off on the afternoon 
of a very hot day, in the scorching sun 
that heated the granite walls of the 
mountain as hot as the stones of an 
oven. 

The carriage slowly crawled up the 
hill, drawn by three panting horses, cov- 
ered with foam. The driver drowsed on 
his seat, with his head nodding. Scores 
of green lizards ran over the rocks on 
the roadside. The scorching air seemed 
full of invisible and oppressive fiery 
dust. At times this seemed stationary, 
resistant, dense, then again it stirred a 
little and passed across their faces as 
fiery breaths of flame in which there 
floated an aroma of warm rosin from 
the far-reaching pine woods. 

No one spoke in the carriage. The 
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three women in the back closed their 
dazzled eyes under the shade of their 
pink parasols. The marquis and Gon- 
tran slept with handkerchiefs over their 
faces. Paul gazed at Christiane, who 
also glanced at him from under her 
drooping lids. 

And the landau, raising a column of 
white dust, always kept creeping up the 
interminable ascent. 

When at last they reached the pla- 
teau, the driver sat up straight, the 
horses broke into a trot. They passed 
through a fine, rolling country, well- 
wooded and cultivated, with villages and 
isolated houses. To the left, in the dis- 
tance, they saw the great truncated 
summits of the volcanoes. Their des- 
tination, Tazenat Lake, lay in the bot- 
tom of the most distant crater in the 
mountain chain of Auvergne. 

After they had been driving three 
hours along the road, Paul said sud- 
denly: 

“Look at the lava!” 

Brown, strangely twisted rocks with 
deep cracks lay along the way. On the 
right, they saw a squat mountain whose 
summit looked flat and hollow. They 
took a path that seemed to lead directly 
to this, through a triangular defile, and 
Christiane, who was standing up, sud- 
denly caught a glimpse of a wide, deep 
crater enclosing a lovely lake as round 
and sparkling as a silver coin. The 
steep slopes of the mountain, wooded 
to the right, and bare to the left, dipped 
down into the water which they sur- 
rounded with a very high and regular 
inclosure. And the still water, as smooth 
and shining as metal, reflected the foli- 
age of one slope and the bare rocks 
of the other so perfectly that one could 
not discern the margins of the lake. 
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In the great funnel one could see only 
the center, where the blue sky was 
mirrored, as a clear, bottomless hole 
which seemed to pass through the earth, 
pierced from side to side, right through 
to the opposite sky. 

And now the carriage could advance 
no further. So they all left it, and took 
a path on the wooded slope that, pass- 
ing under the ‘trees, circled around the 
lake half-way up the slope. This wood- 
land path was used only by lumbermen, 
and was as green as a meadow. As 
they walked along it, they could see 
through the branches the opposite slope 
and the water gleaming at the bottom 
of this basin in the mountain. 

Then through a clearing, they reached 
the shore of the lake, and sat down 
to rest on a grassy slope shaded by 
oak trees. And they all stretched them- 
selves out on the grass with a delicious 
feeling of pleasure. 

The men rolled in it and plunged their 
hands in it, and the women gently lay 
on it, resting their cheeks against the 
soft grass as if seeking there a cool 
caress. 

After the heat of the roadside it was 
one of those delightful sensations, so 
deep and satisfying that they are almost 
worthy of being called happiness. 

Then the marquis fell asleep again, 
and Gontran did the same. Paul talked 
with Christiane and the young girls. 
About what? Of nothing in particular. 
From time to time, one of them said a 
few words, another answered after a 
moment’s silence, and their lingering 
words were as drowsy as their thoughts. 

But when the driver brought up the 
basket of provisions, the Oriol girls, 
accustomed to keeping house at home 
and with the active habits of household 
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work, began at once to unpack the din- 
ner and to spread the table a little fur- 
ther off on the grass. 

Paul remained stretched on the grass 
beside Christiane, who was in a day- 
dream. Then he murmured, so low that 
she could hardly hear, so softly that 
the words touched her ear as lightly 
as the faint, mingled sounds borne by 
the wind: ‘“These are the best moments 
of my life.” 

Why was it that these words of vague 
meaning stirred her to the depths of 
her heart? Why did she suddenly feel 
touched as she never had before? 

She was looking through the trees at 
a small hut a little way off—a hunter’s 
or fisherman’s lodge, so small that it 
could not contain more than one room. 

Paul followed her eyes, and he said: 

“Have you ever thought, madame, 
what days passed together in a cabin 
like this might be to two beings that 
loved one another madly? They would 
be alone in the world, quite alone, face 
to face! And if such joy as that were 
possible, should one not leave every- 
thing and realize it? Happiness is so 
rare, so elusive and short-lived. Does 
one really live in every-day life? What 
is more dreary than to rise with no 
hope glowing in your heart, to mechan- 
ically do the same wearisome tasks, 
to eat and drink with moderation, and 
then to sleep tranquilly like an animal?” 

She continued to gaze at the little 
cabin, and her heart swelled as if she 
must weep, for in a flash she guessed 
at intoxicating joys of which she had 
never before dreamed. 

She thought, indeed, it would be 
sweet, to live together in this little 
home, hidden beneath the trees, look- 
ing down on this toy of a lake, this 
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jewel of a lake, true mirror of love! 
How happy one would be thus, with 
no one near, without a neighbor, far 
from the noise of any ecreature, far 
from the sound of life, alone with a 
lover who would pass his hours kneeling 
at the feet of his adored, and gazing 
at her while she gazed at the blue 
wave, and he, kissing her finger-tips, 
whispered tender words of love. 

They would live there in the silence 
under the trees, at the bottom of this 
crater which would circle their love, 
as it did the clear depths of the water. 
within its strong and perfect inclosure. 
There they would live with no horizon 
for their eyes to rest on other than the 
rounded hill-slopes, with no horizon for 
their thoughts other than the joy of 
loving, with no horizon for their long- 
ings other than long and endless kisses. 

Were there then people in the world 
who passed such days? Yes, without 
doubt! And why not? Why was it that 
she had not perceived ere this that such 
joys exist? 

The girls came to say that dinner 
was ready. It was already six o’clock. 
They woke up the marquis and Gon- 
tran, and all went a little further on to 
where dinner was spread, and sat Turk- 
ish fashion beside their plates that 
slipped about on the grass. The men 
lazily let the two sisters continue to 
wait on the party. They ate slowly, 
throwing the scraps and the chicken 
bones into the water. Someone had 
put in some champagne, and the sudden 
popping of the first cork was a surprise 
to everyone, for it seemed so unexpected 
in this sylvan spot. 

The day was drawing to a close, the 
air was cool anda strange, weird sad- 
ness fell with evening on the waters 
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sleeping in the heart of the crater. 

When the sun was just sinking, the 
sky burst into flame, and the lake all 
at once appeared as a basin of fire. 
After sunset, when the horizon grew 
crimson as a brazier before its fire is 
extinguished, the lake looked as if it 
were a basin of blood. Suddenly the 
nearly full moon appeared over the 
crest of the hill, pale in the still flam- 
ing sky. Then, by degrees as the shad- 
ows spread over the earth, she rose 
round and shining, above the crater 
which was as round as the moon her- 
self. It seemed as if she would fall 
dn. Then, when the moon was high in 
the heavens, the lake looked like a 
basin of silver. And over its surface, 
that had been motionless all day, one 
could see tremblings pass, sometimes 
slow and sometimes fast. It was as if 
spirits were fluttering over the still 
water and trailing in it their invisible 
veils, 

It was the large fish that live in the 
bottom, the century-old carp and the 
voracious pike, that had come up to 
the surface to sport in the moonlight. 

The Oriol girls had put away all the 
dishes and bottles in the basket that 
the driver came to carry. Then the party 
started back home. 

As she was passing through the wood- 
land path beneath the trees where rays 
of light fell through the leaves like a 
shower on the grass, Christiane, who 
was coming next to the last, heard a 
voice that whispered close to her ear: 
“I love you! I love you! I love you!” 

Her heart began to beat so wildly that 
she almost fell, and thought she could 
not take another step. Still she walked 
on like one bereft of reason, on the 
verge of turning back, her arms out- 
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stretched, and her lips tightly strained. 
He had now caught the edge of the 
little shawl over her shoulders, and he 
was kissing it madly. Half-fainting, she 
kept on walking, and could-no longer 
feel the ground beneath her feet. 

Suddenly she passed out from under 
the sheltering canopy of trees, and find- 
ing herself in the full moonlight, she 
mastered her agitation. But before en- 
tering the landau and losing sight of 
the lake, she half-turned back, and with 
both hands threw a long kiss to the 
water, that the man who was following 
her well understood. 

All the way home she felt numb in 
body and soul, stunned, unnerved, as 
after a fall. The moment she reached 
the hotel, she rushed upstairs to shut 
herself up in her own room. When she 
had bolted the door, she even turned 
the key as well, so strong was her feel- 
ing that she was pursued. Then she 
stood trembling in the middle of the 
room that was almost dark and nearly 
empty. The lighted candles that stood 
on the table threw trembling shadows 
on the walls of the furnishings and 
the curtains. Christiane sank into an 
arm-chair. All her thoughts were rush- 
ing and leaping through her mind and 
fled before she could grasp them, hold 
them, and link them into a chain. She 
felt now on the verge of tears, not 
knowing why, heart-broken, wretched, 
desolate in this bare room, adrift from 
her way in life as if lost in a forest. 

Where was she drifting, what was she 
doing? 

Scarcely able to breathe, she rose, 
opened the-window and the shutter, and 
rested her elbows on the window-sill. 
The air was cool. In the depths of the 
vast, empty heavens, the distant moon, 
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alone and mournful, rose through the 
bluish heights of night and shed a cold, 
hard glitter on the trees and the moun- 
tain. The whole village was sleeping. 
The light strain of Saint-Landri’s violin, 
for he practiced later and later every 
evening, floated by and at moments 
sobbed in the deep silence of the val- 
ley. Christiane hardly heard it. The 
shrill and plaintive cry of the sinewy 
strings ceased and then began once 
more. 

And the moon wandering in the lone- 
ly heavens, and this faint sound lost 
in the silent night, filled her heart with 
such desolation that she burst into sobs. 
She trembled and shivered to the mar- 
row of her bones, shaken by the agony 
and shudderings of one stricken with a 
mortal illness. For suddenly she per- 
ceived that she, herself, was also alone 
in life. 

She had never been conscious of this 
until this night. Now she realized it 
with such keen distress of mind that 
she thought she would go mad. 

_ She had a father! a brother! a hus- 
band! And she still loved them and 
they loved her! Now all at once she 
was remote from them, she had be- 
come a stranger to them as if she 
hardly knew them. The placid affection 
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of her father, the friendly comradeship 
of her brother, the cold tenderness of 
her husband, seemed to her as nothing 
any more, nothing any more! Her hus- 
band! So that was her husband, that 
rosy-cheeked chatterbox, who said to 
her carelessly: “Are you well this 
morning, dear?” She belonged to him 
—to this man—body and soul, by virtue 
of a contract. Was it possible? Oh! 
How desolate and lost she felt. She had 
closed her eyes to look within, to the 
depths of her thoughts. 

And as she called them one after 
another before her mind, she saw the 
faces of those who lived close to her. 
There was her father, untroubled and 
calm, contented if only no one disturbed 
his repose; her brother, mocking and 
skeptical; her husband, running about, 
his head full of figures, and who would 
say to her: “I have made a good deal, 
just now,” when he should have said: 
“T love you.” 

Another had whispered these words, 
which still were trembling in her ears 
and in her heart. She could see him, 
too, this other man, fascinating her with 
his fixed gaze, and, if he had been near 
her at this moment, she would have 
thrown herself into his arms! 


CHAPTER VII 


MAGIC EFFECT OF SPRING 


CHRISTIANE, who had not lain down 
till very late, woke as soon as the sun 
threw a flood of rosy light through her 
wide open window. 


She looked at the time—five o’clock 
—and lay back luxuriously in the warm 
bed. She felt so full of life and so 
joyous that it seemed to her as if a 
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joy, a great joy, a wonderful joy, had 
come to her during the night. What 
joy? She wondered, and tried to think 
what happy news had so filled her with 
delight. All her sadness had vanished, 
melted away as she slept. 

So Paul Brétigny loved her! How 
different he seemed to her from the 
first day they met! In spite of all her 
efforts to remember, she could not pic- 
ture him as he had first appeared to 
her, nor remember her impressions of 
him. She could not even recall at all 
the man that her brother had intro- 
duced. The man she knew to-day had 
retained nothing of the other—neither 
the face nor manners—nothing. For the 
first impression he had made had grad- 
ually faded, day by day, undergoing all 
the slight changes that take place in 
the mind, when a person one has seen 
becomes an acquaintance, then a famil- 
jar friend, and at last a lover. One 
gains possession of him hour by hour, 
without being conscious of it. He enters 
in one’s eyes and heart through his 
voice, his gestures, all that he says, all 
that he thinks. One absorbs him, one 
understands him; one anticipates the 
meaning of all his words and smiles. At 
last, it seems as if he belonged to one 
wholly, so deeply does one unconscious- 
ly love all that he is and does. 

Then it is impossible to recall how 
he appeared before one’s indifferent eyes 
when first one saw him. 

So Paul Brétigny loved her! Chris- 


tiane felt at that thought neither fear . 


nor anguish, but a profound tenderness, 
a great joy, a new and exquisite joy of 
being loved and knowing that she was 
loved. 

She was a little uneasy, however, as 
to the mutual attitude they ought to 
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assume. But as it was a delicate matter 
even to think of, she dismissed it from 
her mind, and trusted to her shrewd- 
ness and skill to control future events. 
She went downstairs at the usual time, 
and found Paul smoking a cigarette in 
front of the hotel. He greeted her re- 
spectfully. 

“Good-morning, madame. Do you feel 
well this morning?” 

She answered, smilingly: 

“Very well, monsieur; I slept splen- 
didly.” 

And she gave him her hand, although 
she feared he would hold it too long. 
But he scarcely even pressed it, and 
they began to chat calmly as if they 
had both forgotten. 

And the whole day passed without his 
doing anything to bring to mind his 
ardent avowal of the evening before. 
The following days he continued equally 
reserved and calm, and she regained 
confidence in him. He had realized, she 
thought, that he would offend her if 
he grew bolder. She hoped, she firmly 
believed, that they had stopped at that 
charming stage of tenderness when one 
can love, looking into the depths of 
one another’s eyes, without remorse, 
being pure. 

She was careful, however, not to 
wander off alone with him. 

But one evening, the Saturday of the 
week that they had been to the lake 
of Tazenat, as they were going upstairs 
in the hotel, at about ten o’clock, the 
marquis, Christiane, and Paul—for they 
had left Gontran playing écarté with 
MM. Aubry-Pasteur, Riquier, and Dr. 
Honorat in the large hall of the casino 
—Brétigny exclaimed, as he saw the 
moon gleaming through the branches: 

“How lovely it would be to go and 
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see the ruins of Tournoél on such a 
night as this!” 

At the mere thought, Christiane was 
affected, for the moon and ruins had 
on her the same influence that they 
have on the minds of nearly all women. 

She caught the marquis’ hand and 


cried: 


“Oh! dear father, wouldn’t you like 
to go?” 

He hesitated, for he wanted to go to 
sleep. 

She kept urging him: 

“Only think, it is so beautiful by day 
at Tournoél! You said yourself that you 
had never seen such a picturesque ruin, 
with the great tower above the chateau. 
What must it be at night!” 

So at last he consented. 

“Well, let us go; but we will only 
look at it for five minutes and then 
return at once. For my part, I want 
to be in bed by eleven.” 

“Yes, we will come home at once. 
It only takes twenty minutes to go 
there.” 

They started off, all three, Christiane 
leaning on her father’s arm and Paul 
walking beside her. 

He talked of his travels, in Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Sicily. He described his 
impressions of things he had seen. He 
told of his enthusiasm on the summit 
of Monte Rosa when the sun, rising 
to the level of these icy peaks of the 
frost world of eternal snow, threw on 
each of these mighty heights a white 
and dazzling radiance and illumined 
them like the pale beacons that lighten 
the kingdoms of the dead. Then he de- 
scribed his emotion as he stood on the 
rim of the gigantic crater of Mount 
Etna, when he felt like an imperceptible 
atom, at a height of three thousand 
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meters up in the clouds, with no longer 
anything but the sea and sky around 
him—the blue sea below, the blue sky 
above—while he stood over the fright- 
ful mouth of the volcano whose ex- 
halations stifled him. 

He exaggerated these scenes so as to 
stir the young woman’s enthusiasm, and 
she listened with beating heart, seeing 
with the eye of fancy all these wonder- 
ful things that he had seen. 

All at once at a turn in the road they 
saw Tournoél. The ancient castle stood 
on a mountain summit, and was 
crowned by its tall, slender tower that 
was pierced so that shafts of moonlight 
streamed through its walls. The castle, 
despoiled by time and wars of ancient 
days, traced on a sky of phantoms its 
great shadow of a fantastic mansion. 

All three paused, filled with surprise. 
At length the marquis said: 

“Indeed, it is very lovely. One would 
think it was the realization of one of 
Gustave Doré’s dreams. Let us sit down 
here for five minutes.” 

And he seated himself on the grassy 
roadside. 

But Christiane, wild with enthusiasm, 
cried: 

“Oh! father, let us go further. It’s so 
beautiful! so very beautiful! Let us 
walk to the foot, I beg you.” 

The marquis refused this time. 

“No, my darling, I’ve walked enough. 
I really cannot go any further. If you 
wish to see it closer go there with M. 
Brétigny. I will wait for you here.” 

Paul asked: 

“Will you come, madame?” 

She hesitated between two fears— 
that of being alone with him, and that 
of wounding the feelings of a good man 
by seeming to doubt him. 
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The marquis repeated: 

“Go on, go on! I will wait for you.” 

Then she remembered that her father 
would be within sound of their voices, 
and she said firmly: 

“Let us go, monsieur.” 

And they started off, walking side by 
side. 

But she had not walked more than 
a few moments when she felt overcome 
by a keen emotion, by a vague and 
mysterious fear, fear of the ruin, fear 
of the night, fear of this man. All at 
once her limbs grew weak, as that eve- 
ning at the lake at Tazenat, and refused 
to carry her further. They bent beneath 
her weight and felt as if they sank into 
the ground, in which her feet were held 
when she tried to raise them. 

A great chestnut tree growing along 
the roadside, sheltered the edge of a 
meadow. Christiane, as breathless as 
though she had been running, sank 
down against the trunk, and stammered: 

“T will stop here. We can see quite 
well.” 

Paul sat beside her. She heard the 
throbbing of his heart. He said after a 
short silence: 

“Do you believe that we have lived 
in the world before, in a former exist- 
ence?” 

She murmured, without having well 
understood his question, so great was 
her agitation: 

“I don’t know. I have never thought 
about it.” 

He resumed: 

“For my part, I believe it in mo- 
ments—or rather I feel it. As a person 
is composed of mind and body, appar- 
ently distinct, but doubtless parts of 
the same substance, he should reappear 
when the elements of which he was 
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formed combine a second time. To be 
sure, it is not the same individual; but 
it is the same personality that returns 
when a body similar to one preceding 
is occupied by a soul resembling that 
which animated it formerly. Well, this 
evening, madame, I am sure that once 
I lived in this chateau, that I owned 
it, that I built it for myself, and that I 
defended it against enemies. I recog- 
nize it; it was mine, I am certain! And 
I am certain of this, too, that there 
I loved a woman who looked like you 
—who was called, like you, Christiane! 
I am so sure of this that I seem to see 
you still, calling to me from the heights 
of the tower. Try to remember! There 
is a wood at the back which slopes down 
to a ravine. We often walked there. 
You wore light garments those summer 
evenings and I carried a heavy sword 
which clanked in the leafy stillness. 

“Don’t you remember? Oh! try, 
Christiane! and your name is as familiar 
to me as those one hears from child- 
hood! If we should look carefully at 
the stones of that fortress, we would 
find it carved by my own hand in the 
olden days! I assure you that I recog- 
nize my home, my native place, as I 
recognized you, you yourself, the very 
first time I saw you!” 

He spoke with an exalted tone of 
conviction, intoxicated with poetry, by 
the presence of this woman, and by the 
night, the moon, and the ruin. 

Suddenly he sank on his knees before 
Christiane, and in trembling tones mur- 
mured: 

“Let me adore you still, now that I 
have found you once more! Think how 
long I have been seeking for you!” 

She wished to rise, to leave, to rejoin 
her father; but she had not the strength, 
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she had not the courage, for she was 
held back by the burning wish to hear 
more, to listen on to these enchanting 
words that went to her heart. She felt 
borne away in a dream—in a dream 
that she had always longed for, so 
sweet, so poetic, full of the rays of 
moonlight and love ballads. 

He had caught her hands and kissed 
the ends of her fingers, stammering: 

“Christiane! Christiane! Take me! 
Kill me! I love you! Christiane!” 
She felt him trembling, quivering at 
her feet. She feared he might go mad 
and rose to escape. But he had risen 
more quickly, and seizing her in his 
arms, pressed his lips against hers. 

Then without a cry, as if his caress 
had crushed her will and robbed her of 
all powers of resistance, she sank into 
his arms. 

But as he loosened his clasp she 
rushed ‘away distractedly, suddenly 
chilled and, shivering like a person who 
has just fallen into the water. He 
strode after her and caught her by 
the arm, whispering: “Christiane, Chris- 
tiane! Be careful before your father!” 

She walked on, not replying or look- 
ing back, but going straight on to her 
father. 

Paul followed her without daring to 
speak to her. 

As soon as the marquis saw them he 
rose. 

“Come along quickly,” he said, “I 
was beginning to get cold. These scenes 
are very beautiful, but bad for one who 
is taking the treatment.” 

As soon as she was back again in her 
room, she undressed in a few seconds 
and got into bed, hiding her head under 
the covers, then she wept. She wept 
with her face hidden in the pillow for 
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a long, long time, feeling benumbed and 
prostrated. She did not think, she did 
not suffer, she did not regret. She wept 
without thought, without reflection, 
without knowing why. She wept in- 
stinctively, as one sings when one is 
glad. Then, when her tears were ex- 
hausted, overcome and worn out with 
sobbing she fell asleep. 

She was awakened by light taps at 
the door of her room, which opened 
into the sitting-room. It was bright day, 
and just nine o’clock. She cried: “Come > 
in!” And her husband entered, happy, 
bright, wearing a travelling cap, and 
carrying by his side a little money bag 
that he always kept with him in travel- 
ling. 

He exclaimed: 

“What, you were still asleep, my 
dear! And I woke you. Here I am! I 
came without sending any message. I 
hope you are feeling well. The weather 
is superb in Paris.” 

And he took off his cap and went to 
kiss her. 

But she moved away towards the 
wall, seized with a foolish fear, a nerv- 
ous dread of this little man, so rosy 
and contented, who offered to kiss her 
lips. 

Then suddenly, closing her eyes, she 
offered him her forehead. He calmly 
placed a kiss upon it and asked: 

“May I wash a little in your dress- 
ing-room? As they did not expect me 
to-day, my room was not prepared for 
me.” 

She stammered: 

“Why, certainly.” 

And he vanished through a door at 
the foot of the bed. 

She heard him moving about, splash- 
ing the water, puffing and blowing, then 
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he called out: 

“What’s the news here? For my part, 
I have splendid news. The analysis of 
the water has given even better results 
than we hoped for. We can cure at least 
three diseases more than they can at 
Royat. It’s splendid!” 

She was sitting up in bed, choking, 
her mind all bewildered by this unex- 
pected return, which struck her as a 
sudden pang and pressed on her heart 
like remorse. He had come back, con- 
tented, diffusing around him a strong 
fragrance of verbena. 
familiarly on the foot of the bed, and 
asked: 

“And the paralytic! How is he get- 
ting on? Has he begun to walk again, 
yet? It isn’t possible that he won’t be 
cured with what we have found in the 
water!” 

She had forgotten about him for sev- 
eral days, and she stammered: 

“Why—I—I think he is beginning to 
improve—really, I haven’t seen him this 
week. I—I am not very well.” 

He looked at her carefully and then 
replied: 

“It’s true, you are a little pale. But 
it is quite becoming to you. You are 
charming thus—altogether charming.” 

He drew closer to her, and leaning 
towards her, tried to put his arm around 
her waist. 

But she shrank back with such terror 
that he was dazed and remained mo- 
tionless, with his arms outstretched and 
his lips raised to hers. Then he asked: 

“What’s the matter with you? Can’t 
anyone touch you any more? I assure 
you that I do not want to hurt you!” 

Then he drew nearer with affection. 

But she stammered: 

“No—leave me—leave me. It is—it 


Then he sat: 
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is—I think. fe 

Then she whispered. And his face 
broke into smiles. 

She had said this in an agony of 
mind, without a moment’s thought, to 
avoid him. 

He grew pale in his turn, touched 
with a deep joy, and he whispered only: 
“So soon!” He wished to caress her 
gently, tenderly. Then with a sudden 
doubt he said: 

“Can it be true? You think it pos- 
sible?” 

She answered: 

“Yes, it is possible!” 

Then he jumped up and down the 
room for joy, and clapping his hands, 
cried: 

“Christi, Christi, what a happy day!” 

Once again there was a knock at the 
door. Andermatt opened it, and the 
chambermaid said to him: 

“Dr. Latonne would like to speak at 
once to monsieur.” 

“Very well. Show him into our sit- 
ting-room and I will see him there.” 

He went into the next room, and the 
doctor came in at the same moment. 
His expression was very solemn, and 
his manner was cold and formal. He 
bowed, touched the hand that the 
banker in some surprise held out to 
him, sat down and explained the pur- 
pose of his visit in the serious tones of 
a second in a duelling affair. 

“My dear sir, a very disagreeable 
circumstance has come up which I must 
tell you in order to explain my conduct. 
When you did me the honor of consult- 
ing me in regard to your wife, I 
hastened to her at the very hour you 
named; but it seems that several min- 
utes before my arrival my confrére, the 
medical inspector, in whom ne doubt 
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Madame Andermatt feels more con- 
fidence, had been called by the Marquis 
of Ravenel. As a result, since I was 
the second to come, I seem to have 
taken by ruse from Dr. Bonnefille a 
patient who was already under his care. 
Thus I seem to have acted in a way 
that was discourteous, unbecoming, and 
unjustifiable between brother physi- 
cians. And in the practice of our art 
we must, monsieur, take all precautions 
and use great tact to avoid all affronts 
that may lead to serious consequences. 
Dr. Bonnefille was informed of my visit 
here, and as he thought me capable of 
such an act of discourtesy—appear- 
ances, indeed, being against me—has 
spoken of it in such terms, that if it 
were not for his age, I should have felt 
compelled to demand satisfaction from 
him. There is but one course for me to 
pursue to clear myself in his eyes and 
in the eyes of all the medical corps of 
the country, and that is to cease, to my 
regret, from caring for your wife, and 
to tell you all the facts of the case, 
begging you at the same time to accept 
my apologies.” 

Andermatt replied with embarrass- 
ment: 

“J understand perfectly, doctor, the 
awkward position in which you are 
placed. The fault, however, is not mine 
nor my wife’s, but my father-in-law’s, 
who called M. Bonnefille without let- 
ting me know beforehand. Could I not 
find your colleague and tell him?” 

Dr. Latonne interrupted him: 

“Tt’s useless, my dear sir, for a ques- 
tion of professional etiquette and honor 
is involved which I must respect before 
everything, and in spite of my sincere 
regrets ——” 

Andermatt in his turn interrupted 
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him. The rich man—the man who could 
pay, the man who could buy a pre- 
scription of five, ten, twenty, or forty 
francs as if it were a three-cent box 
of matches, who thought that every- 
thing should belong to him because of 
the power of his money, who rated peo- 
ple and things only by a money stand- 
ard, by a rapid and direct ratio made 
between the coined metals and every- 
thing else in the world—grew angry at 
the presumption of this dealer of 
remedies written on paper. He said 
stiffly : 

“Very well, doctor, let the matter 
rest there. I only hope that this measure 
may not have an unfortunate influence 
on your career. We shall see in the 
future which of us will suffer most from 
your resolve.” 

The doctor, offended, rose, and bow- 
ing with formal politeness, said: 

“J do not doubt, monsieur, that I 
shall be the one. What I have done to- 
day is very painful to me on all ac- 
counts. But I never hesitate between 
my interests and my conscience.” 

Then he left the room. As he passed 
through the door he ran against the 
marquis, who was coming in with a 
letter in his hand. And M. Ravenel ex- 
claimed, the moment he was alone with 
his son-in-law: 

“Look, my dear fellow, here is .a 
great annoyance that has come to me 
through your fault. Dr. Bonnefille, 
offended because you consulted his col- 
league in regard to Christiane, has sent 
me this very sharp note to the effect 
that I can no longer count on his pro- 
fessional experience.” 

Then Andermatt was furious. He 
walked up and down, growing more and 
more excited as he talked, and he 
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gesticulated wildly, full of a harmless, 
superficial anger, one of those rages 
that no one takes seriously. He shouted 
out his arguments. Whose fault was it, 
after allP The marquis alone was to 
blame for having called in that ass 
laden with a pack, Bonnefille, without 
even having told Andermatt, who had 
been informed, thanks to his Paris 
physician, as to the relative worth of 
the three quacks at Enval! 

And then what right had the marquis 
to have a consultation made behind the 
husband’s back—the husband, who 
should be the sole judge, and alone re- 
sponsible for his wife’s health? Finally, 
it was the same way, every day, in 
everything! Those around him were all 
the time doing silly things, nothing but 
silly things! He was always saying this, 
but he was crying in a desert, for no 
one understood, no one believed in his 
experience until it was too late. 

And he said “my doctor,” “my ex- 
perience” with the authority of a man 
who has in reserve unique powers. The 
possessive pronouns rang in his mouth 
with the sonorous sound of metal. And 
when he said, “my wife,” one felt it 
was very clear that the marquis no 
longer had any right over his daughter 
since Andermatt had married her, 
marrying and buying having the same 
meaning in his mind. 

Gontran came in during the hottest 
part of the discussion, and he sat down 
in an armchair with a smile of amuse- 
ment on his lips. He said nothing; he 
listened, greatly entertained. 

When the banker stopped for lack of 
breath, his brother-in-law raised his 
hand, crying: 

“I ask for the floor. Here you both 
are without doctors, aren’t you? Well, 
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I propose the name of my candidate, 
Dr. Honorat, the only one who has a 
true knowledge of the waters of Enval. 
He makes other people drink them, but 
he would not drink them himself for 
anything in the world. Would you like 
me to go and look for him? I will ar- 
range the whole matter.” 

It was the only course to pursue, and 
they asked Gontran to bring him at 
once. The marquis, filled with uneasi- 
ness at the thought of a change of diet 
and nursing, wished to know imme- 
diately the opinion of this new doctor. 
And Andermatt was equally anxious to 
consult him in regard to Christiane. 

She heard through the door the 
sound of their voices, without listening 
and without understanding what they 
were talking about. The moment her 
husband had left her she rose and 
dressed hurriedly, without the help of 
a maid, her mind agitated by all these 
events. 

The world about her seemed to have 
changed, life itself was different from 
what it had been yesterday; even the 
people seemed altogether different. 

Andermatt’s voice rose again: 

“Well, my dear Brétigny, how are 
you?” 

He no longer said monsieur. 

Another voice answered: 

“Why, very well, indeed, my dear 
Andermatt. So you just came this 
morning?” 

Christiane, who was just putting up 
her hair, paused, choking, and stood 
with her arms still raised. Through the 
wall she fancied that she could see 
them, shaking hands. She sank into a 
chair, unable to stand longer, and her 
hair, uncoiling, fell back over her 
shoulders. 
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It was Paul who was now speaking, 
and she quivered from head to foot at 
every word that fell from his lips. Each 
word, although she could not grasp its 
meaning fell on her heart and rang 
there like a hammer striking a bell. 

All at once she said almost aloud: 
“Why, I love him. I love him!” as if 
she were stating a new and surprising 
fact that saved her, that consoled her, 
that vindicated her innocence before 
her conscience. She sat upright with 
sudden energy, and in a second her 
course was chosen. She began again to 
arrange her hair, whispering: “I love 
him, that is all.” 

And behind the wall that separated 
them she threw him kisses. It was done. 
She gave herself to him wholly, as one 
might offer oneself to a god. The child, 
already a coquette and artful, but still 
timid and trembling, had suddenly died 
within her, and the woman was born 
ready for passion, a woman resolute, 
determined, the only indication of this 
hitherto being in the energy hidden in 
her blue eye, which gave a look of cour- 
age, almost of boldness, to the tiny, 
blonde face. 

She heard the door open and, without 
turning, divined that it was her hus- 
band, as if a new sense, almost an in- 
stinct, had also developed in her. 

He asked: 

“Will you soon be ready? We are 
going at once to watch the paralytic, to 
see if he is really better.” 

She answered calmly: 

“Ves, Will dear, in five minutes.” 

But Gontran, who had returned to 
the sitting-room, called Andermatt. 

“Just imagine,” said he, “I met that 
imbecile Honorat in the park and he 
refuses also to take care of you, through 


fear of the others. He speaks of prece- 
dents, respect, customs. One would 
think—he looked as if—briefly, he is 
a fool like his two colleagues. Really, I 
would have thought him less of an 
ape.” 

The marquis’ hopes were dashed to 
the ground. The thought of taking min- 
eral waters without a physician, the pos- 
sibility of bathing five minutes too long, 
or of drinking a glassful too little, tor- 
tured him with anxiety. He conceived 
of all the doses, the hours, and the 
phases of treatment as being ruled di- 
rectly by a law of Nature, who had 
invalids in mind when she made the 
waters flow, and thought the doctors 
knew all her mysterious secrets like 
wise and inspired priests. 

He cried: 

“So we are to perish here! One could 
die like a dog without any of these 
gentlemen troubling themselves!” 

And he was filled with rage—the 
selfish, furious rage of a man whose 
health is threatened. 

“Have they the right to do this, just 
because they pay for a license like 
grocers, these scoundrels? They should 
be compelled to take care of people, 
as trains are obliged to carry all passen- 
gers. I am going to write to the news- 
papers to call attention to this.” 

He walked to and fro agitatedly, then 
he resumed, turning towards his son: 

“Listen, we must call one in from 
Royat or Clermont. We cannot go on 
like this!” 

Gontran answered, laughing: 

“But the doctors of Clermont and 
Royat do not know all the properties 
of the Enval water, which has not pre- 
cisely the same effect as theirs on the 
digestive tube and the circulatory sys- 
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tem. And then you may be sure that 
they would avoid appearing to take the 
ground from under the feet of their 
colleagues.” 

The marquis, quite frightened, fal- 
tered: 

“Then what will become of us?” 

Andermatt caught up his hat. 

“Let me manage it, and I promise 
you that we shall have all three—do 
you realize it?-—all three at our feet by 
this evening. Come, let us go now and 
see the paralytic.” 

He called: 

“Are you ready, Christiane?” 

She appeared on the threshold, very 
pale but determined. When she had 
kissed her father and her brother, she 
turned to Paul and held out her hand 
to him. He took it with downcast eyes, 
trembling with emotion. As the mar- 
quis, Andermatt, and Gontran had gone 
on ahead, chatting together without 
noticing them, she said in a firm voice, 
while she looked steadily at the young 
man: 

“Mon cher ami.” 

Then she went out without letting 
him reply. 

As they neared the Oriols’ spring they 
saw the hat of Pére Clovis, like an 
enormous mushroom. He was sleeping 
in the sunshine in the warm water in 
the bottom of his hole. He now spent 
his entire mornings there, accustomed 
to the scorching bath that made him 
feel, he said, “merrier than a_bride- 
groom.” 

Andermatt woke him. 

“Well, my good fellow, are you get- 
ting better?” 

As soon as he recognized his patron 
the old rascal gave a grin of satisfac- 
tion. 
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“Yes, yes, I am getting on, getting 
on as well as you please.” 

“Are you beginning to walk?” 

“Like a hare, sir, like a hare. I will 
dance a bourrée with my sweetheart the 
first Sunday of the month.” 

Andermatt’s heart beat fast with joy. 
He asked: 

“Really, can you walk?” 

Pére Clovis stopped joking. 

“Oh, not much, not much. No mat- 
ter, I am getting on.” 

Then the banker wanted to see: at 
once how the vagabond walked. He 
went to and fro around the hole, in a 
state of excitement, issuing orders as if 
he were getting a ship afloat again after 
it had sunk. 

“Here, Gontran, take his right arm; 
you, Brétigny, his left. I will support 
his back. Come, all together—one, two, 
three. My dear father-in-law, pull his 
leg towards you—no, the other, the one 
that is still in the water. Hurry, I beg 
you, I can’t hold out much longer! Now 
we're ready—one, two, three—ouf!” 

They seated the old fellow on the 
ground. He let them do as they wished 
with a bantering look, and did not assist 
them at all in their efforts. 

Then they raised him again and set 
him on his feet, giving him his crutches, 
which he used as canes. He began to 
walk, bent double, dragging his feet, 
whining and panting. He crept along 
like a snail and left behind him a long 
trail of water on the white dust of the 
road. : 

Andermatt, wild with enthusiasm, 
clapped his hands, and shouted as one 
does at the theater to applaud the 
actors: “Bravo, bravo, _ splendid, 
bravo!!!” Then as the old rascal 
seemed weak, he rushed up to support 
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him, and caught him in his arms al- 
though his clothes were streaming, and 
he said: 

“That’s enough. Don’t fatigue your- 
self. We will put you back again in the 
bath.” 

And Pére Clovis was plunged again 
into his hole by the four men who had 
grasped his four limbs and carried him 
with care, like a fragile and valuable 
object. 

Then the paralytic declared in a tone 
of conviction: 

“It’s good water all the same, good 
water that has no equal. That is worth 
a treasure, water like that!” 

Andermatt turned suddenly to his 
father-in-law. 

“Don’t wait for me at lunch. I am 
going over to the Oriols’ and I don’t 
know when I shall be at leisure. It’s 
not well to let these matters drag.” 

And he left hastily, almost on a run, 
twirling his stick like a man who is 
perfectly delighted. 

The others sat down under the wil- 
lows on the roadside, facing Pere Clo- 
vis’ hole. 

Christiane, sitting by Paul, gazed be- 
fore her at the high knoll where she 
had seen the great rock blown up. She 
had been up there that day, hardly a 
month ago. She sat on that russet grass. 
One month! Not more than a month! 
She recalled the slightest details, the tri- 
color parasols, the scullions, the lightest 
words of any of them! And the dog, the 
poor dog that was blown to pieces by 
the explosion! And this tall stranger 
who had rushed at a word of hers to 
save the creature! To-day he was her 
lover, her lover! So she had a lover. 
She was his—she was his! She repeated 
this in the depths of her consciousness. 
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How strange! This man sitting beside 
her, whose hand she saw plucking one 
by one the blades of grass near her 
dress that he sought to touch, this man 
was now linked to her life by that mys- 
terious link that nature has. stretched 
between woman and man. 

They came nearer and nearer, and 
their little fingers touched. They barely 
touched, so softly did they meet, lost 
and found one another again, like lips 
that caress. But this imperceptible 
caress, this light touch, affected her so 
strongly that she felt herself on the 
point of fainting. 

And she realized suddenly how one 
may belong to another. How one’s per- 
sonality may be lost in the love that 
takes possession of one. 

The marquis and Gontran talked 
about the future watering resort, for 
they were themselves won over by 
Will’s enthusiasm. And they talked of 
the banker’s merits, the clearness of 
his mind, the certainty of his specula- 
tive. methods, the boldness of his 
actions, and the stability of his char- 
acter. Father-in-law and brother-in-law 
both, in view of the probable success, 
that they felt was certain, agreed in 
congratulating themselves on this alli- 
ance. 

Christiane and Paul did not seem to 
hear, they were thinking so much of 
each other. 

The marquis said to his daughter: 
“Ah, darling, you may easily be one 
day one of the richest women of France, 
and people will speak of you as they 
do of the Rothschilds. Will is really a 
remarkable man, very remarkable—a 
wonderful mind.” 

But a sudden strange jealousy entered 
Paul’s heart. 
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“Oh, don’t speak of it! I know it, 
the intelligence of all those business- 
brewers. They have but one thing in 
their heads—money! All the thought 
that we give to beautiful things, all the 
time for actions that we lose in dream- 
ing, all the hours that we throw away 
on amusements, all the energy that we 
squander on our pleasures, all the ardor 
and power that love takes from us, 
divine love, they devote to seeking gold, 
thinking of gold, piling up gold! These 
superficial men bear the same relation 
to men of true worth that the picture 
dealer does to the artist, the editor to 
the author, and the theater manager to 
the dramatic poet.” 

He stopped suddenly, realizing that 
he had allowed himself to be carried 
away, and he continued more calmly: 

“I don’t mean that at all in regard 
to Andermatt, who I think is a charm- 
ing man. I like him very much, because 
he is a hundred times better than all 
the others.” 

Christiane had drawn away her hand. 
Paul again stopped talking. Gontran be- 
gan to laugh, and in his mischievous 
voice, in which he ventured to say any- 
thing when he was in a teasing mood, 
said: 

“In my case, my dear fellow, that 
kind of men have one merit, and that 
is to marry our sisters and to have rich 
daughters who become our wives.” 

The marquis, offended, rose to his 
feet. 

“Oh, Gontran!” he cried, “sometimes 
you are really revolting.” 

Paul then turned to Christiane and 
whispered: 

“Would they know how to die for a 
woman, or even to give her all their for- 
tune—all—without keeping anything?” 
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That said so clearly: “Everything I 
have is yours, even to my life,’ that 
she was touched, and she devised this 
trick to take his hands. 

“Please rise and help me up. I am 
so numb I cannot move.” 

He rose, caught her by the wrists 
and raised her to her feet on the edge 
of the road close beside him. She saw 
his lips falter: “I love you!” and she 
turned quickly so as not to answer him 
in: these three words that flashed to her 
lips despite her. 

They returned to the hotel. 

As the bathing hour had passed, they 
waited for lunch time. When it was an- 
nounced there was no sign of Ander- 
matt; after another walk around the 
park they decided to sit down at table. 
The meal, although long, was ended 
without the banker’s appearing. So they 
went down again to sit under the trees. 
And the hours, one after another 
passed. The sunlight crept from the 
trees towards the mountains. The day 
ebbed away, but still Will did not 
appear. 

Suddenly they caught sight of him. 
He was walking fast, holding his hat 
in his hand, wiping his forehead, his 
cravat was on one side, his vest half- 
open, and he looked as one does after 
a voyage, after a struggle, after a ter- 
rible and prolonged strife. 

The moment he saw his father-in- 
law, he shouted: 

“Victory! It’s done! but what a day, 
my friends! Ah, the old fox, he gave 
me a hard time of it!” 

And he told at once of the steps he 
had taken, and his difficulties. 

Pére Oriol had at first shown himself 
so unreasonable that Andermatt had 
broken up the negotiations and left. 
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Then they had called him back. The 
peasant maintained that he would not 
sell his lands, but he would assign them 
to the company with the right to re- 
cover them in case of failure. He de- 
manded half the proceeds in case of 
success. 

The banker had had to prove to him 
with figures on paper and diagrams to 
represent the pieces of property, that 
the fields in all were not worth more 
than forty thousand francs, market 
value, while the expenses of the com- 
pany would rise at one stroke to a 
million. 

But the peasant of Auvergne had an- 
swered that he expected to benefit by 
the enormous increase of value given 
to his property by the establishment and 
the hotels, and that he should draw 
interest on the basis of the increased 
value, and not the past value. 

Andermatt then had to show him that 
the risks would be proportioned to the 
possible gains, and thus to terrify him 
with fears of loss. 

Finally they had reached this conclu- 
sion: Pére Oriol would assign to the 
company all the lands extending along 
the banks of the stream. That included 
all those where it seemed possible to 
find mineral water. Then in addition, 
the crest of the knoll for the erection 
of the casino and a hotel, and also some 
vineyards on the slope that were to be 
cut up into lots and offered to the lead- 
ing physicians of Paris. 

The peasant, in return for this assign- 
ment—which was valued at two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs, or about 
four times its actual value—would be 
entitled to one-fourth of the company’s 
profits. As he still owned ten times more 
Jand than he assigned around the es- 
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tablishment, he was sure, in case of suc- 
cess, of making a fortune by the care- 
ful sale of these lands, which he said 
would be his daughters’ dowries. 

As soon as these conditions were 
agreed to, Will had had to drag the 
father and son to the notary’s to have 
a promise of sale drawn up, under the 
condition that it would be annulled if 
the required amount of water was not 
found. 

And the drawing up of these condi- 
tions, the discussion on each point, the 
endless repetitions of the same argu- 
ments, the everlasting recommencement 
of the same line of reasoning, had con- 
tinued through the entire afternoon. At 
last it was done. The banker had his 
watering resort. But he said, torn by 
regrets: 

“But I shall have to limit myself to 
the water rights, and not think about 
the property. He was sharp, the old 
ape!” 

Then he added: 

“Bah! I'll buy up the old company’s 
property and that will give me a chance 
for speculation. Well, anyway, I must 
go back to Paris to-night.” 

The marquis, astonished, cried: 

“What, to-night?” 

“Ves, my dear father-in-law, to ar- 
range a final contract while M. Aubry- 
Pasteur makes his borings. Then I must 
also make arrangements to have the 
work begin in fifteen days. I haven’t 
an hour to lose. And apropos of all this, 
T must tell you that you are a member 
of my board of directors, in which I 
shall need a strong majority. I will make 
you a present of ten shares. And, Gon- 
tran, I will also give you ten shares.” 

Gontran laughed. 

“Thank you very much, my dear fel- 
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low, I'll sell them back to you. That 
makes you in debt to me five thousand 
francs.” 

But Andermatt was not in a joking 
mood when such serious matters were 
under discussion. He answered dryly: 

“Tf you are not in earnest, I will ad- 
dress myself to someone else.” 

Gontran stopped laughing. 

“No, no, my good friend, you know 
that I am wholly devoted to your 
interests.” 

The banker turned to Paul. 

“My dear sir, would you do me a 
friendly service? That is, to also ac- 
cept ten shares and act as a director?” 

Paul replied with a bow: 

“Will, you allow me to decline your 
kind offer, and to invest a hundred 
thousand francs in this enterprise which 
I think has a splendid future? It is I 
then who ask a favor of you.” 

William, delighted, grasped his hand, 
overcome by such a mark of con- 
fidence. Besides, he always felt an irre- 
xistible desire to embrace anyone who 
furnished him with money, for his enter- 
prises. 

But Christiane blushed to her 
temples. It seemed as if they had just 
bought and sold her. If he had not 
loved her, would Paul have offered 
these hundred thousand francs to her 
husband? Unquestionably, no! At least 
he should not have carried on this trans- 
action before her. 

The dinner-bell rang, and they re- 
turned to the hotel. The moment they 
had taken their places at table, Madame 
Paille, the mother, asked Andermatt: 

“So you are going to found another 
establishment?” 

The news had already spread through- 
out the whole place. Everybody knew 


about it and all the bathers were ex- 
cited. 

William replied: 

“Mon Dieu, yes. The present one is 
too inadequate.” 

And turning to M. Aubry-Pasteur, he 
said: 

“Will you pardon me, my dear sir, 
if I speak at-table of a matter that I 
should rather have mentioned to you 
in private? But I leave again to-night 
for Paris, and time presses, terribly. 
Would you consent to superintend the 
work of excavating for a greater vol- 
ume of water?” 

The engineer, flattered, accepted and 
in the midst of a general pause in the 
conversation, they arranged all the es- 
sential points of the prospecting, which 
was to begin at once. Everything was 
discussed and decided upon in a few 
minutes with the clearness and pre- 
cision that Andermatt always brought 
to bear in business. Then they spoke 
of the paralytic. He had been seen 
crossing the park in the afternoon, 
using only one cane, although that very 
morning he had leaned on two. The 
banker said: “It’s a miracle, a real 
miracle. His cure is progressing with 
giant strides.” 

Paul, to humor the husband, said: 

“It’s Pére Clovis, himself, who is 
walking with giant strides.” 

An approving laugh circled the table. 
All eyes were fixed on Will and all lips 
complimented him. The waiters of the 
restaurant had commenced to serve him 
first with a respectful deference that 
vanished from their faces and gestures 
the moment they passed a dish to any 
of his neighbors. 

One of them brought him a card on 
a plate. 
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He took it and read aloud: 


“Dr, Latonne of Paris would be 
happy if M. Andermatt could kindly 
grant him a few seconds for an inter- 
view before his departure.” 


“Tell him that I have not time, but 
that I will be back in eight or ten 
days.” 

At the same moment they brought a 
box of flowers to Christiane from Dr. 
Honorat. 

Gontran laughed. 

“Pare Bonnefille is a poor third,” he 
said. 

Dinner was nearly finished. They 
brought word to Andermatt that his 
carriage was waiting. He went upstairs 
for his little bag, and when he came 
down to the door, he found half the 
village gathered there. Petrus Martel 
came forward to grasp his hand with 
the familiarity of a strolling actor, and 
whispered in his ear: 

“J shall have a proposition to make 
to you, something fundamentally impor- 
tant for your undertaking.” 

Suddenly, Dr. Bonnefille appeared, 
hurrying as usual. He came close to 
Will, and bowing very low as he did 
before the marquis, he said: 

“A pleasant journey, baron.” 

‘“He’s won,” Gontran whispered. 

Andermatt triumphant, filled with joy 
and pride, shook hands with everybody, 
thanked them all and repeated over and 
over: “Au revoir!’ But he almost for- 
got to kiss his wife, he was so taken up 
with other matters. This carelessness 
was a relief to her, and as she watched 
the landau disappearing in the distance, 
on the dusky road, drawn rapidly by 
two horses, it seemed to her as though 
she had nothing to fear from anyone 
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for the rest of her life. 

She passed the whole evening sitting 
in front of the hotel, between her father 
and Paul Brétigny. Gontran had gone 
to the casino, as he did every day. 

She did not want to walk nor to talk, 
and sat motionless, her hands clasped 
on her lap, her eyes gazing into the 
darkness. She felt tired and languid, a 
little uneasy, yet happy, hardly think- 
ing, not even dreaming, striving at mo- 
ments against vague feelings of re- 
morse which she quelled by repeating 
to herself always: “I love him, I love 
him, I love him!” 

She went early to her room, to be 
alone and think. Sitting in the depths 
of an arm-chair and wrapped in a dress- 
ing gown that floated about her she 
looked at the stars through her open 
window. And in the frame of that win- 
dow, she called up in fancy every in- 
stant, the image of the one who had 
won her heart. She saw him, kind, 
gentle and intense, so strong yet so 
yielding to her. The man had taken 
possession of her, she felt it, taken pos- 
session of her forever. She was no 
longer alone; they were two whose two 
hearts would form but a single heart, 
whose two souls would form but a 
single soul. Where he was she did not 
know, but she knew well that he was 
dreaming of her, as she was of him. At 
every heartbeat she fancied that she 
could hear another somewhere answer- 
ing hers. She felt all around her a pas- 
sion that soared over her like the wings 
of a bird in flight. She felt this longing 
streaming in through the open window, 
this ardent longing that came from him 
who was seeking her and entreating her 
in the silence of the night. How good 
it was, sweet and novel to be loved. 
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What joy to think of someone with 
tears gathering in one’s eyes, to weep 
with tenderness, and with a longing to 
stretch one’s arms towards him even 
without seeing him, to call him, to open 
wide one’s arms towards one’s vision of 
him, towards that kiss that he was end- 
lessly thrcwing from far or near, in the 
fever of his waiting. 
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And she stretched out her two arms, 
so white from the hanging sleeves of 
her dressing gown, towards the stars. 
Suddenly she uttered a cry. A tall, dark 
shadow strode over her balcony and 
stood béfore her window. 

She sprang-up wildly! It was he! And 
without thinking that they might be 
seen, she held out her arms to him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FRESH SCHEMES 


ANDERMATT’s absence was prolonged. 
M. Aubry-Pasteur meanwhile made the 
excavations. He discovered four new 
springs which would give twice as much 
water as would be required by the new 
company. The whole country round had 
gone crazy over the prospecting, the dis- 
covery of the new springs, and the won- 
derful news of a brilliant future for the 
place. The people were so excited and 
enthusiastic that they could not talk 
or think of anything else. The marquis 
and Gontran themselves passed their 
days watching the-workmen who tapped 
the fissures in the granite, and they 
listened with growing interest to the 
explanations and instructions of the 
engineer on the geological structure of 
Auvergne. And Paul and Christiane 
were seen together daily without any- 
one’s thinking of them; for everyone’s 
attention, curiosity and interest were 
wholly absorbed in the future resort. 

Christiane had been as a youth who 
is intoxicated for the first-time. The 
first glass, the first kiss, had scorched 
her and made her dizzy. She had swal- 


lowed the second quickly and found it 
better, and now she eagerly drained the 
intoxicating glass. 

Since the evening when she had con- 
fessed her love to Paul, she was no 
longer aware of what was going on in 
the world around her. Time, events, 
persons, no longer existed for her; 
nothing existed any longer but one man. 
There was no longer anything on the 
earth or in the sky save one man, one 
man alone. Her eyes saw nothing but 
him, her mind dwelt only on him, her 
hopes rested only on him. She lived, 
moved about, ate, dressed, seemed to 
listen and reply, without understanding 
and without knowing what she was do- 
ing. No apprehensions haunted her, for 
no calamity could have touched her. 
She had become insensible to every- 
thing. No physical pain could have had 
power over her body, which love alone 
could make tremble. No mental suffer- 
ing could have touched her soul, which 
was benumbed with happiness. 

Loving her with the intensity that 
he showed in all his love affairs, he 
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roused the young woman’s affection to 
frenzy. Often towards the close of the 
day, when he knew that the marquis 
and Gontran had gone to the spring, he 
would say: “Let us go and see our 
heaven.” He called their heaven a pine 
grove high up on the slope, right above 
the gorge. They walked up there across 
a little wood, along a steep footpath 
that made Christiane quite breathless. 
As they had only a short time, they 
walked rapidly, and that she might be 
less wearied, he supported her with his 
arm around her waist. Placing one hand 
on his shoulder, she let herself be car- 
ried along, and sometimes she would 
throw her arms around his neck and 
touch his lips with hers. As they as- 
cended the slope the air grew more in- 
vigorating and when they reached the 
pine grove the odor of the rosin re- 
freshed them like a breath of the sea. 

They sat under the dark trees, she 
on a grassy knoll, and he lower down, 
at her feet. The wind among the trees 
murmured that sweet song of the pines 
that is almost a wail. The vast plain 
of Limagne, fading away into the un- 
seen distance, veiled in haze, gave them 
exactly the same feeling as the ocean. 
Yes, surely, the sea was there, stretch- 
ing away before them! They could not 
doubt it, for its cool breath was waited 
to their faces! 

If they had lived in a city, their pas- 
sion, no doubt, would have been dif- 
ferent, more cautious, more sensuous, 
less airy and less romantic. But there, 
in that green country, whose horizon 
widened the emotions of the soul, alone, 
with nothing to distract, to diminish 
their wakened instinct of love, they had 
thrown themselves suddenly into a 
wildly poetic tenderness of ecstasy and 


fancy. The landscapes around them, the 
warm breeze, the woods, the fragrant 
odors of this country, sang to them 
through all the days and the nights the 
music of their love. And that music 
had roused them to frenzy, like the 
notes of the tambourines and the shrill 
flutes that drive the whirling dervish to 
acts of mad unreason. 

One evening, as they were going in 
to dinner, the marquis said all at once: 

“Andermatt will be back in four days. 
Everything is arranged. The rest of us 
will leave the day after his return. We 
have been here now a very long time, 
and it is not well to extend the season 
at the mineral waters too long.” 

They were as much astounded as if 
someone had told them that the world 
was coming to an end. Neither spoke 
during the meal, so anxiously were they 
wondering what would take place. Then 
they were to be separated in a few 
days, and could no longer see one an- 
other freely. That seemed to them so 
impossible and so strange that they 
could not realize it. 

Andermatt did, indeed, return at the 
end of the week. He had sent a tele- 
gram ordering two landaus to meet the 
first train. Christiane, who had not slept 
at all, harassed by a strange new emo- 
tion, a sort of fear of her husband—a 
fear mingled ‘with anger, of inexplicable 
dislike and a desire to defy him—had 
risen at daybreak and was waiting for 
him. He arrived in the first carriage 
and was accompanied by three well- 
dressed men with very deferential man- 
ners. The second landau brought four 
more, who seemed a little beneath the 
others in social position. The marquis 
and Gontran were filled with wonder. 

The former asked: 
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“Who are these people?” 

“My shareholders. We are going to 
organize the company this very day and 
appoint the board of directors at once.” 

He kissed his wife without speaking 
to her and scarcely even seeing her, he 
was so preoccupied, and turning towards 
the seven gentlemen, who stood re- 
spectfully and silently behind him, he 
said: 

“Have them serve you with break- 
fast, and then take a walk. We will 
meet again here at noon.” 

They withdrew in silence, like sol- 
diers obeying orders, and, going up the 
steps two by two, they disappeared in 
the hotel. 

Gontran, who watched them filing off, 
asked with a very serious look: 

“Where did you pick up your 
supers?” 

The banker smiled: 

“They are very good men, moneyed 
men, capitalists.” 

And-he ddded, after a pause, with a 
more evident smile: 

“Who look after my business.” 

Then he went to the notary’s to read 
over the instruments of which he had 
sent the originals all prepared several 
days before. 

He found there Dr. Latonne, with 
whom he had lately exchanged several 
letters. They talked a long time to- 
gether, in a low voice, in a corner of 
the office, while the clerks’ pens flew 
over the papers, making a slight noise 
like insects buzzing. 

The meeting to organize the com- 
pany was set for two o’clock. 

The notary’s office had been arranged 
as if for a concert. Two rows of chairs 
were placed for the shareholders facing 
the table where Maitre Alain was to 


sit beside his chief clerk. Maitre Alain 
had put on his lawyer’s gown in defer- 
ence to the importance of the business. 
He was a very little man, a ball of 
white, stuttering flesh. 

Andermatt entered just as two o’clock 
struck. He was accompanied by the 
marquis, his brother-in-law, and Bré- 
tigny, and was followed by the seven 
gentlemen whom Gontran called the 
supers. He had the air of a general. 
Pére Oriol appeared at the same time 
with Colosse. They seemed uneasy:, dis- 
trustful as peasants always are when 
they are going to sign papers. Dr. 
Latonne was the last to arrive. He had 
made peace with Andermatt by a com- 
plete surrender, preceded by cleverly 
turned apologies, and followed by an 
offer of his services without reserve or 
restrictions. 

Then the banker, feeling sure of him, 
had promised him the envied position 
of medical inspector of the new estab- 
lishment. 

When everyone had come in, a pro- 
found silence: reigned. 

The notary took the floor. 

“Gentlemen, be seated.” He said a 
few words more, but no one heard in 
the noise of moving the chairs. 

Andermatt took up a chair and placed 
it facing his army, so as to have his eye 
on everyone, then he said, when he was 
seated: 

“Gentlemen, I have no need to ex- 
plain to you the matter which brings 
us together. We will first organize the 
new company in. which you have con- 
sented to become shareholders. I must, 
however, inform you of some details 
which have caused no little difficulty. 
Before undertaking anything it was es- 
sential to be convinced that we could 
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obtain the authorization necessary in 
order to develop a new establishment 
for the use of the public. I now have 
that assurance. What remains to be 
done in that connection I will do. I have 
the minister’s promise. But I was de- 
layed by another point. We are going, 
gentlemen, to fight against the old com- 
pany of the waters of Enval. We will 
come out victors in this strife, victors 
and rich, you may be sure of that. But 
as the warriors of old needed a war- 
cry, sO we who are fighting in modern 
warfare need a name for our resort. It 
must be a musical, attractive name, well 
adapted for advertising, one which will 
strike the ear like the note of a clarion, 
and catch: the eye like a lightning flash. 
Now, gentlemen, we are at Enval and 
we cannot rename the place. The only 
thing for us to do is to give our estab- 
lishment, just our establishment, a new 
name. 

“That is what I propose. 

“Tf our bathing-house is situated at 
the foot of the knoll which is owned by 
M. Oriol, who is present here, our 
future casino should be placed on the 
crest of the same knoll. Then we could 
say that this hill, this mountain—for 
it is a low mountain—is the site of our 
establishment, since we own the foot 
and the summit. For this reason, isn’t it 
natural to call our baths the baths of 
Mont-Oriol? Thus we will associate 
with the resort, which is destined to 
become one of the most important in 
the whole world, the name of its origi- 
nal owner. Let us render unto Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s. 

“And notice, gentlemen, that this 
name is very well adapted for the pur- 
pose. People will say Mont-Oriol just 
as they say Mont-Deré. It impresses 
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the eye and lingers in the ear. One reads 
it at a glance, catches the sound readily, 
and it stays in one’s memory. Mont- 
Oriol! Mont-Oriol! The baths of Mont- 
Oriol!” 

And Andermatt made the word ring, 
hurling it out like a cannon-ball, and 
listening to the echo. 

He continued, imitating dialogues: 

“Are you going to the baths of Mont- 
Oriol?” 

“Yes, madame, they say they are per- 
fectly wonderful, the mineral waters of 
Mont-Oriol.” 

“They are, indeed, splendid. Mont- 
Oriol, besides, is a lovely place.” 

And he smiled, and acted as if he 
were chatting, changing his tone of 
voice when the lady spoke, and raising 
his hand in salute to indicate the gentle- 
man. 

Then he resumed in his natural voice: 

“Has anyone any objection to make?” 

The shareholders answered in chorus: 

“No, none.” 

Three of the supers applauded. 

Pére Oriol, touched, flattered, capti- 
vated, and completely won over by this 
appeal to the innate pride of the par- 
venu peasant, smiled as he turned his 
hat in his hands, and nodded “yes.” In 
spite of himself it was a “yes” that 
revealed his delight and which Ander- 
matt observed without seeming to be 
‘watching. 

Colosse remained impassive, but was 
as well pleased as his father. Then 
Andermatt said to the notary: 

“Will you kindly read the document 
for the incorporation of the company, 
Maitre Alain?” 

And he sat down. 

The notary said to his clerk: 

“Go on, Marinet.” 
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Marinet, who was a poor consump- 
tive, coughed, and then intoning like a 
priest, and with great attempts at elocu- 
tion, began to enumerate the statutes 
relating to the incorporation of an 
anonymous company, called the Com- 
pany of the Hot Springs establishment 
of Mont-Oriol, at Enval, with a capi- 
talization of two millions. 

Pére Oriol interrupted him. 

“One moment, one moment,” he said. 
And he drew from his pocket a greasy 
paper that for eight days past had made 
the rounds of all the lawyers and busi- 
ness men of that section of the coun- 
try. It was a copy of the statutes which 
he and his son would soon know by 
heart. 

Then he slowly placed his spectacles 
on his nose, and, raising his head, ad- 
justed the paper so that he could see 
distinctly, and said: 

“Go ahead, Marinet.” 

Colosse, who had drawn up his chair, 
also looked over his father’s paper. 

And Marinet began over again. The 
older Oriol, distracted by the double 
effort of listening and reading at once, 
tortured, too, by the fear that one word 
might be changed, filled also with the 
desire to see whether Andermatt did 
not make any secret sign to the notary, 
did not let more than one line pass 
without stopping the clerk ten times and 
interrupting all his attempts at oratory. 

He asked: 

“You say? What was that you said 
then? I did not catch it! Not so fast!” 

Then turning slightly towards his son, 
he asked: 

“Ts that right, Colosse?” 

Colosse, more self-possessed, an- 
swered: 

“Tt’s all right, father, let him go on, 
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let him go on, it’s all right!” 

The peasant felt no confidence. With 
the end of his crooked finger, he fol- 
lowed along on the paper, muttering 
the words under his breath. But he could 
not fix his attention on the two things 
at once; when he listened, he could not 
read any more, and when he read, he 
could not listen at all. He panted as if 
he had climbed up a mountain, he per- 
spired as if he had been digging his 
vineyard in the hot sun, and from time 
to time he asked for several minutes’ 
rest, to wipe his forehead and get his 
breath, like a man fighting a duel. 

Andermatt, losing patience, tapped 
the floor with his foot. Gontran saw the 
copy of the Moniteur du Puy-de-Dome 
lying on a table and took it to read. 
Paul, sitting astride his chair, with bent 
head and shrinking heart, was thinking 
that this little, rosy-cheeked man who 
sat in front of him was going on the 
next day to take away the woman that 
he loved with his whole soul, Christiane, 
his Christiane, his fair Christiane, who 
was his, wholly his, and only his. And 
he was wondering whether he himself 
would not carry her away that very 
evening. 

The seven gentlemen sat there seri- 
ous and patient. 

At the close of an hour it was fin- 
ished. The papers were signed. 

The notary drew up certificate of 
payments. When he was called upon, 
the cashier, M. Abraham Levy, stated 
that he had received the funds. The 
company, thus legally organized, at once 
called a general meeting, as all the 
shareholders were present, to nominate 
the board of directors and elect the 
president. 

All the votes except two were in 
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favor of Andermatt as president. The 
two dissenting votes, of the peasant and 
his son, had nominated Oriol. Brétigny 
was made inspecting commissioner. 

Then the board, composed of MM. 
Andermatt, the marquis, and the Count 
of Ravenel, Brétigny, the Oriols, father 
and son, Dr. Latonne, Abraham Levy, 
and Simon Zidler, requested the rest of 
the shareholders to withdraw as well 
as the notary and his clerk, so that 
they could deliberate over the first reso- 
lutions and arrange the more important 
points. 

Andermatt rose again. 

“Gentlemen, we are entering on the 
vital question, that of success, which we 
must win at all costs. 

‘With mineral waters it is just as 
with everything else. They must be 
talked about everywhere and on all oc- 
casions, so as to get invalids to drink 
them. 

“The great problem of modern times, 
gentlemen, is advertising. But the art 
of advertising is difficult, complex, and 
calls for the greatest tact. Those who 
first adopted this new method used it 
crudely and attracted much attention 
by noise, beating drums and firing can- 
non. Mangin, gentlemen, was only a 
pioneer. To-day sensational methods are 
regarded with suspicion, striking plac- 
ards provoke only smiles, names 
shouted in the streets rouse more dis- 
trust than interest. Yet we must gain 
the attention of the public, and when 
we have caught it, we must hold it. 
The art thus lies in discovering a 
method, the sole method that will suc- 
ceed, depending on what we have for 
sale. Now we, gentlemen, want to sell 
water. Therefore, it is through doctors 
that we must secure the invalids. 
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“The most celebrated doctors, gen- 
tlemen, are men like ourselves, who, 
like ourselves, have weaknesses. I do 
not wish to imply that they could be 
bribed. The reputation of the masters 
of the profession of whom we have need 
places them beyond all suspicion of 
graft. But what man is there whom 
one cannot win, if one sets about it in 
the right way? Just as there are women 
who cannot be bought, but must be 
won by fascination. 

“This, then, gentlemen, is the prop- 
osition that I would like to place be- 
fore you, after having talked it over 
for a long time with Dr. Latonne. 

“We have first classified in three 
principal groups the diseases that can 
be benefited by our treatment. They 
are: first, rheumatism in all its forms, 
skin disease, arthritis, gout, etc., etc.; 
second, disorders of the stomach, ali- 
mentary tract, and liver; third, all dis- 
eases arising from disturbances of the 
circulation—for it is an indisputable 
fact that our carbonated baths have a 
wonderful effect on the circulation. 

“Furthermore, gentlemen, the mar- 
vellous cure of Pére Clovis foretells 
miracles. 

“Then after classifying the diseases 
that call for these waters, we will make 
the following proposition to the leading 
specialists in those diseases: ‘Gentle- 
men,’ we will say, ‘come and see, come 
and see with your own eyes, and watch 
the effects on your own patients, we in- 
vite you to come as our guests. The 
country round is superb, you need re- 
laxation after your hard winter’s work. 
Come. And come, learned doctors, not 
to our homes but to your own, for we 
offer you each a chalet, which will be 
yours if you wish it, on exceptionally 
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good terms.’ ” 

Andermatt took a moment’s rest and 
resumed in a calmer tone: 

“This is the way that I have worked 
out this idea. We have chosen six plots 
of land, each of a thousand meters. On 
all these six lots the Bernese Company 
of Portable Chalets have agreed to erect 
a model house. We then, gratuitously, 
place these villas, which will be as ele- 
gant as they are comfortable, at the 
disposal of our physicians. If they are 
pleased with them, they will only have 
to buy the houses from the Bernese 
Company, for as far as the land is con- 
cerned we will give it to them... 
and they will pay us... in invalids. 
In this way, gentlemen, we shall reap 
many advantages. We will cover our 
land with charming villas that will cost 
us nothing, we will attract the leading 
physicians of the world, and their legion 
of patients, and, above all, we shall 
convince these eminent doctors, who 
will soon become property owners in 
the place, of the efficacy of our mineral 
waters. As far as regards all the nego- 
tiations leading to these results, I will 
be responsible for them, gentlemen, and 
I will conduct them not as a speculator 
but as a man of the world.” 

Pére Oriol interrupted him. His 
parsimony, characteristic of Auvergne, 
was roused at the project of giving 
away the land. 

Andermatt then burst into oratory. 
He compared the noble agriculturist 
who casts the seed by handfuls upon 
the fertile soil, to the avaricious peas- 
ant who counts the grains and never 
reaps more than half a harvest. 

Then as Oriol, who was vexed at this, 
grew obstinate in his objections, the 
banker put the matter before the board 
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and closed the old man’s mouth with a 
vote of six to two. 

Then he opened a large morocco port- 
folio and drew out the plans of the 
new establishment, of the hotel and the 
casino. With them were also the esti- 
mates of the builders and contracts.all 
ready to be approved and signed at the 
present session of the board. The work 
was to begin at the opening of the fol- 
lowing week. 

The two Oriols, alone, wished to look 
over these papers and to discuss them. 
But Andermatt, quite out of patience, 
said: “Am I asking you for any money? 
No! Then leave me in peace! And if 
you are not satisfied, we will take an- 
other vote.” 

Then they signed the papers with the 
other members of the board and the 
session was Over. 

All the village was waiting to see them 
come out, so great was the excitement. 
The people bowed to them respectfully. 
As the two peasants were going home, 
Andermatt said to them: “Do not for- 
get that we all dine together at the 
hotel. And be sure to bring your daugh- 
ters—I have brought them some little 
gifts from Paris.” 

They were to meet at seven o’clock, 
in the reception room of the Grand 
Hotel. 


It was a iarge dinner party to which 
the banker had invited the more promi- 
nent bathers and the village authorities. 
Christiane presided, the curé sitting at 
her right and the mayor at her left. 

Nothing was talked of but the new 
establishment and the future prospects 
of the place. The two Oriol girls had 
found under their napkins two jewel 
boxes containing bracelets, set with 
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pearls and emeralds. The girls were wild 
with delight and talked more brightly 
than they had ever done before with 
Gontran, who sat between them. Even 
the elder laughed with all her heart at 
the young man’s jokes, for he chatted 
with them with great animation. 

Paul ate nothing and said nothing. 
He felt as if his life were going to end 
that evening. All at once he remem- 
bered that just a month had passed, 
day by day, since their picnic at the 
lake of Tazenat. His soul was filled 
with a vague pain, made up more of 
presentiments than regrets, presenti- 
ments known only to lovers. This is 
the suffering that makes the heart so 
heavy, the nerves so tense that the least 
noise harasses them, and the mind so 
wretchedly sad that everything we hear 
takes on a mournful sound correspond- 
ing with our fixed idea. 

The moment that they left the table 
he joined Christiane in the drawing- 
room. 

“IT must see you this evening,” he 
said, “very soon, immediately, for I do 
not know when we can be together alone 
again. Do you realize that it is just a 
month to-day?” 

She answered: 

“T know.” 

He continued: 

“Listen, I will wait for you on the 
road to Roche-Pradiére, near the vil- 
lage, under the chestnut trees. No one 
will notice your absence just now. Come 
quickly to bid me farewell, for to-mor- 
row we part.” 

She whispered: 

“T will be there in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Then he went out to escape from the 
‘crowd of people which he felt he could 
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no longer bear to be among. 

He took the footpath across the vine- 
yards that they had followed one day, 
the day when they had for the first time 
looked together at the view of Li- 
magne. Soon he gained the highway. 
He was alone, and he felt ‘himself abso- 
lutely alone, alone in all the world. The 
vast pain, shrouded in darkness, in- 
tensified this feeling of isolation. He 
paused at the very spot where they had 
sat, where he had recited to her the 
verses of Baudelaire on Beauty. How 
far away that seemed, already! Then 
he recalled in memory everything that 
had happened, hour by hour, afterwards. 
Never before had he been so happy, 
never! Never before had he loved so 
madly, yet so purely, so devotedly. And 
he thought of the evening on the lake 
of Tazenat, just a month ago that very 
day—the cool wood, flecked with pale 
moonlight, the little lake of silver, and 
the huge fish that lightly touched the 
surface. Then he thought of the return 
home, when he had seen her walking be- 
fore him, through the shadows of the 
light, under the rays of moonlight that 
fell through the leaves of the trees on 
her hair, on her shoulders, and on her 
arms. Those were the sweetest moments 
that he had ever tasted in his life. 

He turned to see if she was not com- 
ing. He did not see her, but he saw 
the moon that had risen above the hori- 
zon. The same moon that had risen 
over his first avowal, was now rising 
for his first farewell. 

A shiver ran over him, an icy shiver. 
Autumn was at hand—autumn that 
presages winter. He had not felt until 
this moment the first touch of cold, 
which pierced him keenly, like a menace 
of misfortune. 
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The white, dusty road stretched out 
before him like a river between its steep 
banks. Suddenly, a figure appeared at 
the turn of the road. He knew her at 
once, and he stood waiting without mov- 
ing, trembling with the mysterious 
happiness of feeling her draw near, of 
seeing her coming to him, for his sake. 

She came with hesitating steps, not 
daring to call him, anxious at not hav- 
ing found him, for he stayed hidden 
under a tree, and awed by the profound 
silence, and by the moonlit solitude of 
the earth and sky. And in front of her, 
her shadow moved on, black and gi- 
gantic, reaching far ahead of her, and 
seeming to carry to him something of 
her. 

Christiane stopped and the shadow 
also became motionless, lying prostrate 
on the road. 

Paul took several quick steps up to 
where the head stretched itself in 
rounded shadows on the road. Then as 
though he would lose no part of her, 
he knelt down and prostrating himself 
on the ground, pressed his lips to the 
edge of the dark silhouette. 

She was surprised and even a little 
frightened, and waited until he was at 
her feet before she gathered courage to 
speak to him. Then when he raised his 
head while he still knelt, but clasped 
her in his arms, she said: 

“What is the matter with you this 
evening?” 

He answered: 

“Ivy, I am going to lose you!” 

She pushed her fingers through his 
thick hair, and bent over him while she 
held back his forehead to kiss his eyes. 

“Why lose me?” she said, smiling and 
confident. 

“Because to-morrow we shall part.” 
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“Part from one another? For such 
a little while, dear.” 

“One never knows. We shall never 
find again the days that -we_have passed 
heres 

“We shall have others as beautiful 
and happy.” 

She raised him up and drew him 
under the tree where he had waited for 
her, and made him sit near her, lower 
down so that she might still caress his 
hair with her hand. She talked to him 
seriously, aS a woman, who was 
thoughtful, ardent and determined, who 
had already foreseen everything, who 
knew by instinct what must be done, 
and is resolved on all. 

“Listen, my darling, I am very free 
in Paris. William never bothers about 
me. His business satisfies him.” 

But he repeated with his head bent 
down resting on his knees and his arm 
around her waist: 

“Ivy, Ivy, I shall lose you! I feel that 
T shall lose you!” 

She grew impatient at this unreason- 
ing regret, of such childish regret in 
this powerful body, while she who was 
so fragile compared with him was yet 
so confident, so sure that nothing could 
part them. 

He whispered: 

“Tf you wished it, we would run away 
together, we would go very far, to a 
beautiful land of flowers where we would 
love one another. Tell me, do you wish 
that we might go this evening, do you 
wish it?” 5 

But she shrugged her shoulders, a 
little nervous, a little vexed that he 
had not listened to her, for it was no 
longer a time for dreams and tender 
weakness. The hour had come for her 
to show energy and prudence. 
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He did not move, and kissed her 
dress while she caressed his face with 
her light and tender touch. 

But suddenly, she said: 

“We must go back, or they will notice 
our absence.” 
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They parted with a long embrace. 
Then she went back, first, running so 
as to reach the hotel sooner, while he 
watched her as she disappeared in the 
distance—sad as if all his happiness and 
all his hopes had fled with her. 
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CHAPTER I 


BLESSING THE SPRINGS 


One would scarcely have recognized 
the hot springs resort at Enval on the 
first of July of the succeeding year. 

On the crest of the knoll between the 
two entrances to the valley rose a build- 
ing constructed in the Moorish style of 
architecture, which bore on its front 
facade, in letters of gold, the word 
“Casino.” 

The little woodland, on the slope 
towards Limagne, had been made into 
a little park. A terrace, bounded by a 
wall ornamented from one end to the 
other with great vases of imitation 
marble, extended in front of the build- 
ing and commanded a view of the great 
plain of Auvergne. 

Lower down, among the vineyards, 
six chalets, here and there, showed their 
facades of polished wood. 

An immense white building, on the 
southern slope, attracted from far and 
wide, the attention of travellers who 
could see it as soon as they left Riom. 
This was the Grand Hotel of Mont- 
Oriol. And directly below it, at the very 
foot of the hill, a square building of 
simpler style, but very spacious, sur- 


rounded by a garden that was traversed 
by the brook that issued from the gorge, 
offered to the invalids the wonderful 
cures promised in a prospectus by Dr. 
Latonne. One read on the facade, 
“Thermal baths of Mont-Oriol.” Then, 
on the right wing, in smaller letters, 
“Hydropathy. — Stomach lavage. — 
Piscina with running water.” And on 
the left wing, “Medical institute of auto- 
matic gymnastics.” 

Everything was white, a new, crude, ~ 
shining white. Workmen were still busy; 
and painters, plumbers, and laborers 
were at work, although the establish- 
ment had now been open for a month. 

While the baths had been finished 
since the first days of June, the official 
opening of the resort had been deferred 
until the first of July, with the hope of 
attracting a great many people. The 
féte was to begin at three o’clock. It 
would open with the ceremony of bless~ 
ing the springs. In the evening there was 
to be a grand entertainment, including 
fireworks and a ball. This would bring 
together all the bathers of this and the 
neighboring resorts, and the leading citie 
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zens of Clermont-Ferrand and Riom. 

The casino at the crest of the hill was 
hidden in flags. One saw only masses of 
blue, red, white and yellow, that formed 
a dense, fluttering cloud. From the tops 
of the tall poles placed all along the 
park walks, enormous oriflammes waved 
against the blue sky with snake-like 
undulations. 

M. Petrus Martel, who had been 
appointed to the management of this 
new casino, imagined that-he had be- 
come, under this cloud of flags, the 
invincible commander of some fantastic 
vessel, and he gave orders to the white- 
aproned waiters, in a resounding and 
terrifying voice, such as admirals must 
use in giving commands under fire. His 
ringing words, borne on the winds, were 
heard all the way to the village. 

Andermatt, already breathless, ap- 
peared on the terrace. Petrus Martel 
ran to meet him, and saluted him with a 
grand bow and a stately gesture of the 
hand. 

“Is everything going on all right?” 
asked the banker. 

“Everything is all right, Monsieur le 
President.” 

“If I am needed, I can be found 
at the medical inspector’s office. We 
have a meeting there this morning.” 

Then he went down the hill. In front 
of the door of the establishment the 
superintendent and the cashier—who 
had also been captured from the old 
company that had now become the rival 
concern, but whose end was certain 
without any struggle being even possible 
—tushed forward to meet their chief. 
The ex-jailer made a military salute. 
The cashier bowed like a beggar receiv- 
ing alms. 

Andermatt inquired: 
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“Is the inspector here?” 

The superintendent replied: 

“Yes, Monsieur le President, all the 
gentlemen have come.” 

The banker entered the vestibule, 
among a crowd of women bathing at- 
tendants and respectful waiters, turned 
to the right and opened a door. There, 
in a large room, with the air of a study, 
full of books and busts of scientific 
men, he saw gathered all the members 
of the board of directors who were then 
in Enval. They were: his father-in-law, 
the marquis, Gontran, his brother-in- 
law, the Oriols, father and son—who 
looked quite like gentlemen, and were 
dressed in such long frock coats and 
they themselves were so tall that they 
looked like advertisements of some 
mourning goods concern—Paul Brétig- 
ny, and Dr. Latonne. 

They shook hands quickly, then took 
their seats and Andermatt addressed 
them: 

“An important question remains for 
us to settle, that is, naming the springs. 
My idea on this subject is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the inspector. The 
doctor proposes to give to our three 
principal springs the names of the 
three leaders of the medical profession 
who are here. It is true that this would 
be a delicate bit of flattery that would 
please them and would win them over 
to our side still more firmly. But, you 
may be sure, gentlemen, that this would 
alienate from us forever all their emi- 
nent colleagues who have not yet re- 
sponded to our invitation, and whom 
we must convince of the sovereign effi- 
cacy of our springs at the cost of every 
effort and at every sacrifice. 

“I therefore propose to you that we 
should simply give my wife’s name to 
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the first spring that was discovered, and 
the names of the Mlles. Oriol to the 
other two. Then we would have the 
Christiane, Louise and Charlotte springs. 
That sounds very well, it’s very nice. 
What do you say to it?” 

His suggestion was adopted even by 
Dr. Latonne who added: 

“Then we might invite MM. Mas- 
Roussel, Cloche, and Remusot to be 
the godfathers and to offer their arms 
to the godmothers.” 

“That’s perfect, perfect!” said Ander- 
matt. “I will run might over to see 
them. They will accept. I am sure, they 
will accept. Then you will all be at 
three o’clock at the church where the 
procession will form.” 

And he left in great haste. 

The marquis and Gontran followed 
him almost at once. The two Oriols, 
wearing tall hats, walked out in their 
turn, side by side, solemn and all in 
black on the white road. Dr. Latonne 
said to Paul who had just come the 
night before so as to be present at the 
féte: 

“T detained you, my dear sir, to show 
you something from which I expect 
miracles. It is my medical institute of 
automatic gymnastics.” 

He took his arm, and led him on. 
But they had scarcely entered the hall- 
way when one of the bath attendants 
stopped the doctor. 

“Monsieur Riquier is waiting for his 
lavage.” 

Dr. Latonne, the year before had 
spoken ill of the stomach lavages that 
were so lauded and practiced by Dr. 
Bonnefille in the establishment of which 
he was the inspector. But time had 
altered his opinion and the “Baraduc 
tube” had become the great instrument 
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thrust it down everyone’s throat with 
boyish delight. 

He asked Paul Brétigny: 

“Have you ever had a chance to see 
that little operation?” 

The other replied: 

“No, never.” 

“Come and see it then, my dear fel- 
low, it is very curious.” 

They went into the shower bath room 
where M. Riquier, the man with the 
brick-red complexion, was waiting sit- 
ting on a wooden arm-chair. He was 
trying the effects this year of the newly 
discovered springs, as he had tried every 
summer those of all the new resorts. 

Like some criminal of ancient times 
awaiting execution, he was swathed and | 
half strangled in a sort of a strait-waist- 
coat of oil-cloth that was designed to 
preserve his clothing from spots and 
spatters. He wore the wretched, anxious, 
pained expression of patients on whom 
a surgeon is going to operate. 

The moment that the doctor ap- 
peared, the attendant seized a long tube, 
divided into three near the middle, and 
thus which resembling a thin double- 
tailed snake. Then the man attached 
one of these ends to a little faucet that 
was connected with the spring. The 
second end was left hanging in a glass 
receptacle into which the rejected con- 
tents of the stomach should later flow. 
Then the inspector took with a firm 
hand the third branch of the tube, and 
approached M. Riquier with a pleasant 
air. He passed the tube into the patient’s 
mouth, and directing it skillfully, slid 
it down his throat, forcing it down 
deeper and deeper with his thumb and 
first finger, with a gracious and benevo- 
lent air, repeating meanwhile: “Very 
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good, very good, very good. That will 
do, that will do, that will do, that will 
do perfectly.” 

M. Riquier, with his eyes staring 
wildly, his cheeks purple, his lips cov- 
ered with foam, gasped, choked, and 
gave agonized hiccoughs. Then, bound 
as he was to the arms of the chair, he 
made desperate efforts to reject the 
beastly rubber tube that was penetrat- 
ing into his body. 

When he had swallowed about half 
a meter, the doctor said: 

“We are at the bottom. Turn on the 
faucet.” 

The attendant turned on the water, 
and soon the invalid’s stomach began to 
swell visibly, as it was gradually filled 
with the tepid water from the spring. 

“Cough,” said the doctor, “cough to 
aid the descent of the water.” 

Instead of coughing, the poor wretch 
had a rattling in his throat, and shaken 
with convulsions, he looked as if his 
eyes would pop out of his head. Then 
suddenly a slight gurgling was heard 
on the floor near his arm-chair. The 
siphon of the triple tube had begun 
to act, and the stomach was now emp- 
tied into the glass vessel, in which the 
doctor searched with interest for indi- 
cations of catarrh and for traces of im- 
perfect digestion. 

“You must never eat any more peas, 
or salad! Oh! no salad! You don’t 
digest it at all. No strawberries, either! 
I have already told you ten times, no 
strawberries!” 

M. Riquier seemed to be furiously 
angry. He worked himself up into a 
state of excitement without being able 
to speak with the tube gagging him. 
But when the lavage was over, and the 
doctor had skillfully drawn out this 
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plummet from his insides, he exclaimed: 

“Ts it my fault if I eat salads every 
day that destroy. my health? Isn’t it 
your duty to supervise the menus of 
your hotel manager? I came to your 
new miserable eating place because they 
were poisoning me with abominable 
food at the old one, but on my word! 
I am worse off in your great barracks 
of an inn at Mont-Oriol.” 

The doctor had to calm him, and 
promised over and over again that he 
would take the invalid’s table under his 
supervision. 

Then he took Paul Brétigny’s arm 
once more, and led him on. He said: 

“These are the very rational prin- 
ciples’. on which my special treatment 
of automatic gymnastics that we are 
going to inspect, is based. You are 
familiar with my system of organo- 
metric medicine, are you not? I hold 
that a great many of our diseases arise 
simply from the excessive development 
of one organ that impinges on the neigh- 
boring organ, so as to hinder its func- 
tions, and thus destroys the general 
harmony of the body which is the source 
of most serious disorders. 

“Now, exercise, combined with show- 
er baths and thermal treatment, is the 
most vigorous method of re-establish- 
ing this equilibrium, and of reducing 
the encroaching parts to their normal 
condition. 

“But how are we to persuade people 
to exercise? There is not only a con- 
siderable physical exertion in walking, 
or riding, or swimming, or rowing, but 
there is also a still greater moral effort. 
It is the mind that decides, carries on, 
and sustains the actions of the body. 
Men of energy are men of action! Now 
energy is in the spirit and not in the 
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muscles. The body obeys the active will. 

“Now we cannot even dream of giv- 
ing courage to the cowardly nor de- 
termination to the weak. But we can 
do something else, we can do more, we 
can take out of consideration courage, 
mental energy, and moral effort, and 
yet obtain the physical movements. I 
advantageously substitute for the moral 
effort, a foreign and purely mechanical 
force. Do you understand? No, not very 
clearly. Let us go in and see.” 

He opened a door that led into a long 
_ hall in which were rows of strange look- 
ing instruments. There were great arm- 
chairs with artificial wooden legs, horses 
made of rough pine wood, jointed 
boards, movable bars stretched in front 
of chairs that were fastened to the 
floor. And all these objects were con- 
nected with complicated machinery that 
was set in motion by winches. 

The doctor resumed: 

“We have four principal forms of 
exercise that I will call the natural 
exercises. They are walking, riding, 
swimming and rowing. Each of these 
exercises develops different parts and 
has a particular effect. Now we have all 
four here, artificially produced. One has 
simply to relax, and without thinking 
about it, one can run, ride, swim, or 
row, for an hour, without the mind’s 
taking the slightest part in this purely 
muscular work.” 

At that moment, M. Aubry-Pasteur 
came in, followed by a man whose 
sleeves were rolled up and showed the 
strong biceps muscles of his arms. The 
engineer had grown still fatter. He 
walked with his arms and legs spread 
wide from his body, and panted. 

The doctor said: 

“Vou will learn by watching.” 


And turning to his patient, he said: 

“Well, my dear sir, what shall we 
do to-day? Shall it be walking or rid- 
ing?” 

M. Aubry-Pasteur, who shook hands 
with Paul, replied: 

“T will walk a little seated, that fa- 
tigues me less.” 

M. Latonne resumed: 

“We have, indeed, both walking 
seated, and walking standing. Walking 
standing, while more efficacious, is 
rather trying. I effect it by means of 
pedals on which you stand and which 
keep the limbs in motion while you keep 
upright by grasping rings secured to 
the wall. But this is the method of 
walking seated.” 

The engineer had sunk down in a 
rocking chair. He placed his legs in the 
movable, wooden, jointed legs that were 
attached to the chair. His legs and 
ankles were strapped so that he could 
not make any voluntary movement. 
Then the man with his sleeves rolled 
up, grasped the crank and turned it 
with all his strength. The arm-chair 
first rocked like a hammock, then the 
legs started up, stretching out and bend- 
ing back, going and coming with great 
speed. 

“He is running,” said the doctor, who 
gave the order. “Gently, go at a walk.” 

The attendant slackened the speed, 
and made the fat engineer go at a more 
moderate sitting walk, which distorted 
the movements of his body in a ludi- 
crous way. 

Two other invalids then came in, 
both of them enormous. They were also 
followed by bare-armed attendants. 

They hoisted them up on the wooden 
horses. These were set in motion and 
at once began to gallop where they 
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stood, and shook up their cavaliers in 
a frightful manner. 

“Gallop!” shouted the ,doctor. And 
the make believe animals, leaping up 
like waves and capsizing like ‘ships, so 
exhausted the two patients that they 
began to cry out, both together, in 
gasping and pitiful voices: “Enough! 
Enough! I can’t stand any more! 
Enough!” 

The doctor ordered: “Stop!” Then 
he added: 

“Get your breath a little. You will 
begin again in five minutes.” 

Paul Brétigny, who was bursting with 
a desire to laugh, remarked that the 
riders weren’t warm at all, while the 
men who turned the winches were per- 
spiring. 

“Wouldn’t it be better if you ex- 
changed the roles?” 

The doctor answered, gravely: 

“Oh, not at all, my dear sir! You 
must not confound exetcise with fatigue. 
The motion of the man who turns the 
crank is not beneficial, while the motion 
of the one who is walking or riding 
is excellent.” 

But Paul saw a woman’s saddle. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “the after- 
noon is reserved for the ladies. Gentle- 
men are not admitted after twelve. Now 
come and watch the dry swimming.” 

A system of movable boards, screwed 
together at their ends and centers, which 
could be stretched out in lozenge form 
or closed up into squares—like the chil- 
dren’s game that carries soldiers who 
are spurred along—was so arranged that 
three swimmers could be simultaneously 
garroted and quartered. 

The doctor said: 

“I do not need to laud to you the 
advantages of dry swimming that does 
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not moisten the body, except with per- 
spiration, and consequently does not ex- 
pose our hypothetical bather to any 
chance of rheumatism.” 

But an attendant came to find him, 
with a card in his hand. 

“The Duke of Ramas, my dear fel- 
low, I must leave you. Excuse me.” 

Paul, left alone, looked around him. 
The two riders were trotting again. M. 
Aubry-Pasteur was still walking, and 
the three attendants, who were from 
Auvergne, were panting, with their arms 
and backs nearly broken from shaking 
up the patients. They looked as if they 
were grinding coffee. 

When he went out of doors, Bré- 
tigny saw Dr. Honorat and his wife 
looking at the preparations for the cele- 
bration. They began to chat together, 
gazing up at the flags that made a halo 
around the hill. 

“Does the procession form at the 
church?” asked the doctor’s wife. 

“Yes, at the church.” 

“At three o’clock?” 

“At three o’clock.” 

“The professors will be there?” 

“Yes, they will escort the ladies who 
will christen the springs.” 

Then the Paille ladies stopped him. 
And after that the Monécus, father 
and daughter. But as he was to lunch 
téte-a-téte with his friend Gontran, at 
the casino café, he walked slowly in 
that direction. Paul, who had come the 
night before, had not seen his chum 
for a confidential chat for a month, 
and he had lots of stories of the boule- 
vards, stories of girls and gaming- 
houses. 

They had stayed on gossiping until 
half-past two, when Petrus Martel 
warned them that it was time for them 
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to go to the church. 

“Let’s go and find Christiane,” said 
Gontran. 

“Ves, let’s go,’ said Paul. 

They found her standing on the steps 
of the new hotel. Her hollow cheeks, 
sallow complexion, and figure betrayed 
her condition. 

“J was waiting for you,” she said. 
“William has gone on ahead. He had 
so many things to attend to to-day.” 

She raised her eyes to Paul Bré- 
tigny with a look full of tenderness, 
and took his arm. 

They started quietly along on their 
way, avoiding the stones. She said: 

“Oh, how badly I feel! How badly 
I feel! I dread to walk, I am so afraid 
of falling.” 

He did not reply, and supported her 
carefully, without meeting her eyes that 
she turned constantly to him. 

A dense crowd was waiting in front 
of the church. 

Andermatt cried: “At last you’ve 
come. Hurry up! See, this is the order 
of the procession: two choir boys, two 
precentors in surplices, the cross, holy 
water, the priest, then Christiane with 
Professor Cloche, Mlle. Louise with 
Professor Remusot, and Mlle. Charlotte 
with Professor Mas-Roussel. Immedi- 
ately after them come the board of 
directors, the medical staff, then the 
public. It’s understood. Forward!” 

The religious members of the pro- 
cession then came out from the church 
and took their places at the head. Then 
a tall gentleman, with long white hair 
hanging down below his ears, a typical 
savant, after the academic style, ap- 
proached Madame Andermatt with a 
deep bow. 

When he had straightened up, he 
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started off in the procession beside her, 
with his head bare and holding his hat 
in his hand, so as to show his fine 
scientific locks of hair. His gait was 
very imposing, as if he had learned it 
at the Comédie-Frangaise, and wished 
to display before the crowd his decora- 
tion of an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, which was too big for a modest 
man. 

He said: 

“Your husband, madame, was just 
talking to me about your health which 
gives him some anxiety. He has told 
me your doubts and feelings of uncer- 
tainty.” 

She blushed to her temples. 

A voice behind them said: 

“This resort has a great future. I 
have already obtained surprising re- 
sults.” 

It was Professor Remusot talking to 
his companion, Louise Oriol. He was 
a little man, that one, with yellow 
unkempt hair, a badly cut frock coat, 
and the dirty look of a slovenly scien- 
tist. 

Professor Mas-Roussel, who offered 
his arm to Charlotte Oriol, was a fine- 
looking doctor, smooth-shaven, smiling, 
well-kept, hardly gray at all, a trifle 
stout, whose shaven face did not look 
like that of a priest or of an actor, 
as did Dr. Latonne’s. 

The board of directors followed im- 
mediately behind, led by Andermatt, 
and towered over by the huge hats of 
the two Oriols. 

Behind them was still another group 
of silk hats, the medical staff of Enval, 
from among whom Dr. Bonnefille was 
missing. His place was taken by two 
new doctors, Dr. Black, an old man- 
who was very short, almost a dwarf, 
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whose excessive piety had surprised the 
whole place, from the very day of his 
arrival, and a very handsome young 
man, a great flirt, who wore a little 
cap. He was Dr. Mazelli, an Italian at- 
taché of the staff of the Duke of Ramas, 
or, as others said, of the staff of the 
duchess. 

And behind them came the public, a 
great crowd of people, of bathers, 
peasants, and citizens of neighboring 
towns. 

The blessing of the springs was a very 
short ceremony. Abbé Litre sprinkled 
them, one after another, with holy 
water, which made Dr. Honorat remark 
that he would give them new properties 
with chloride of sodium. Then all the 
special guests entered the large reading- 
room where a collation was served. 

Paul said to Gontran: 

“How pretty the little Oriol girls 
have grown!” 

“They are charming, my dear fellow.” 

“Have you seen Monsieur le Presi- 
dent,” the ex-jailer suddenly asked the 
young men. 

“Ves, he is in the corner over there.” 

“Pére Clovis is gathering a crowd in 
front of the door.” 

The whole procession on the way to 
the blessing of the springs, had already 
filed past the old invalid, who had been 
cured the year before and had now 
returned more paralyzed than ever. He 
scopped the strangers on the roads and 
the last-comers by preference to tell 
them his story. 

“Let me tell you, that water is no 
good. It cures you, that’s true, but you 
relapse and after the relapse you’re half- 
dead. Now, I had legs that could walk 
a little, but now, see how I am losing 
the use.of my arms as a result of the 
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cure. And my legs are iron, but iron 
that must be cut before it will bend.” 

Andermatt, in-despair, had tried to 
have him put in jail onthe charge of 
malicious injury to the waters of Mont- 
Oriol, and for attempts at extortion. 
But he had been unable to obtain a 
conviction, nor to stop the old rascal’s 
talk. 

As soon as he heard that he was 
tattling at the door of the establish- 
ment, he rushed out to make him keep 
still. 

He heard two angry voices, in the 
middle of a crowd, on the edge of the 
main road. Everyone was pressing for- 
ward to hear and to see. The ladies 
asked: “What is it?” The men an- 
swered: “It’s a sick man that the waters 
here have finished.” Others thought that 
a child had been crushed to death. It 
was also rumored that a poor woman 
had fallen in an attack of apoplexy. 

Andermatt burst through the crowd. 

Pére Clovis sitting on the curbstone, 
whined out his sufferings, and sniveled, 
while the two Oriols stood between him 
and the crowd. Father and son were 
exasperated and insulted and threatened 
him at the tops of their voices. 

“Tt’s not true,” cried Colosse, ‘he’s 
a liar, a fake, a poacher who hunts 
all night through the woods.” 

But the old rascal, without being dis- 
turbed in the least, kept repeating in a 
high piercing voice that could be heard 
above the vociferations of the two men: 

“They have killed me, my good sirs, 
they have killed me with their spring. 
They bathed me in it by force last 
year. And look at me now, this moment, 
look at me now, look at me now!” 

Andermatt imposed silence. on every- 
one, then bending down over the help- 
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less man, and looking into the depths 
of his eyes, said: 

“Tf you are worse, it is your own 
fault, do you understand that? But if 
you listen to me, I will promise to cure 
you in fifteen or twenty baths at most. 
Come and see me an hour from now 
at the establishment, when everyone 
will have gone, and we will arrange that, 
uncle. And meantime, hold your 
tongue.” 

The old rascal understood. He was 
silent, then after a pause, he said: 

“T am always ready to give it a trial. 
You'll see.” 

Andermatt took the Oriols by the 
arms and led them quickly away. Pere 
Clovis lay stretched out on the grass, 
with his crutches beside him, on the 
roadside, and blinked in the sunshine. 

The curious crowd pressed around 
him. Gentlemen asked him questions, 
but he no longer answered, and acted 
as if he had not heard or did not under- 
stand. Then all this curiosity, which he 
could no longer turn to account, ended 
by boring him, and he began to sing, 
bare-headed, in a voice as much out 
of tune as it was harsh—an interminable 
song in unintelligible patois. 

And the crowd gradually dispersed. 
Only a few children stayed a long time 
watching him, with their fingers on their 
noses. 

Christiane, who was very tired, had 
gone back to rest. Paul and Gontran 
walked in the new park among the visi- 
tors. All at once they saw the group 
of actors that had also deserted from 
the old casino to join the growing for- 
tunes of the new. 

Mlle. Odelin, who had become very 
fashionable, was walking arm in arm 
with her mother, who had assumed an 


air of importance. M. Petit-Nivelle of 
the Vaudeville seemed very attentive to 
these ladies. Behind them was M. La- 
palme of the Grand Theater of Bor- 
deaux, who was arguing with the old 
staff of musicians, the maéstro Saint- 
Landri, the pianist Javel, the flutist 
Noirot, and the double-bass Nicordi. 

When he saw Paul and Gontran, 
Saint-Landri rushed to them. During the 
winter he had had a little operetta 
played in a _ small, out-of-the-way 
theater, but the newspapers had re- 
viewed it rather favorably, and now he 
treated MM. Massenet, Reyer, and 
Gounod scornfully. 

He stretched out both hands in 
friendly greeting, and then began to 
repeat his discussion with the members 
of the orchestra that he conducted. 

“Ves, my dear sir, it’s all finished, 
finished, finished, with the old school 
and their threadbare repetitions. The 
melodists have had their day. This is 
what people don’t want to believe. 

“Music is a new art. Melody is only 
its first lisping. The uncultivated ear 
has always loved refrains, and takes in 
them the delight of a child, the pleasure 
of a savage. I may add that the ears 
of the people, or of the unsophisticated 
public will always love simple songs, 
that is, melodies. It is an amusement | 
similar to that of the habitués of café 
concerts. 

“J will use a comparison to make my 
meaning clear. The eye of the rustic 
loves crude colors and striking pictures. 
The eye of the educated, middle-class 
citizen, who, however, is not an artist, 
delights in shades that are harmoniously 
bright and in sentimental subjects. But 
the eye of the artist, the trained eye, 
loves, appreciates and distinguishes, the 
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almost imperceptible modulations of the 
same tone, the mysterious harmony of 
shades that are invisible to all the rest 
of the world. 

“Tt’s the same in literature. Janitors 
enjoy tales of adventure, ordinary peo- 
ple like novels that stir their emotions, 
while the true men of letters care onlv 
for the artistic books which are incom- 
prehensible to others. 

“When a middle-class citizen speaks 
to me of music, I feel like killing him. 
And when we are at the opera, I ask: 
‘Can you tell me whether the third 
violin played a false note in the over- 
ture of the third act?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then keep 
still, You have no ear.’ The man who 
cannot listen to the music of an orches- 
tra as a whole and yet, at the same time, 
distinguish the separate instruments has 
no ear, and is not a musician. So there 
you are! Good-night!” 

He turned on his heel, then resumed: 
“To an artist all the power of music 
lies in a single chord. Ah, my dear 
friends, some chords madden me, they 
make a flood of indescribable happiness 
rush over me.” 

He rubbed his hands with rapture, 
and he chanted: “You shall hear my 
Opera—my opera—my opera. You shall 
hear my opera.” 

Gontran asked: 

“Are you composing an opera?” 

“Yes, I have finished it.” 

But the voice of Petrus Martel re- 
sounded in command: 

“You understand perfectly! It’s 
agreed on—a yellow rocket and off 
you go!” 

He was giving directions about the 
fireworks. They joined him, and he ex- 
plained about his arrangements, show- 
ing with outstretched arm, as if he were 
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defying a fleet of the enemy, the white 
stakes on the mountain, above the 
gorge, on the opposite side of the val- 
ley. 

“It is from there that they will be 
set off. I will direct the man who is 
to attend to it, to be at his post not 
later than half-past nine. As soon as 
the entertainment is over, I will give 
the signal from here by a yellow rocket, 
and then he will set off the first piece.” 

The marquis appeared. 

“TI am going to drink a glass of 
water,” said he. 

Paul and Gontran went with him, and 
again descended the hill. When they ar- 
rived at the establishment, they saw 
Pére Clovis going in, supported by the 
two Oriols. He was followed by Ander- 
matt and the doctor, and every time 
he dragged his legs along the floor, he 
made fearful contortions of pain. 

“Let us go in,” said Gontran, “this 
will be fun.” 

They seated the paralytic in a chair, 
then Andermatt said to him: 

“This is my proposition, you old 
swindler. You are to be cured imme- 
diately by taking two baths a day. 
And you shall have two hundred francs 
as soon as you walk. ae 

The paralytic began to groan. 

“My legs, they are iron, my good 
monchieu.” 

Andermatt made him hold his tongue, 
then continued: 

“Listen to me now. And you will 
have two hundred francs more every 
year until your death—you understand? 
—until your death, if you continue to 
experience good results from our 
springs.” 

The old man was perplexed. A per- 
manent cure upset all his plans of life. 
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He asked, hesitatingly: 

“But when—when it’s closed—your 
box here—if this takes me again—I 
can do nothing—alone—seeing that it’s 
closed—your springs ig 

Dr. Latonne interrupted him, and 
turning towards Andermatt, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Splendid—splendid. We will cure 
him every year—that’s better still and 
will prove the need of annual treat- 
ment, that it’s indispensable to return. 
That’s perfect! It’s agreed!” 

But the old fellow objected again: 

“Tt won’t be so easy this time, my 
good sirs. My legs are iron, bars of 
iron: 2 

The doctor hatched up a new idea. 

“Tf I should have you take several 
treatments of walking seated,” he said, 
“J would hasten greatly the effect of 
the water. It’s a chance to experiment.” 

“A happy thought,” said Andermatt, 
who then added: “Now, Pére Clovis, 
off you go, and do not forget our agree- 
ment.” 

The old rascal went off, always groan- 
ing. Then, as evening was drawing near, 
all the Mont-Oriol directors went in to 
dinner, for the theatrical entertainment 
was scheduled to take place at half- 
past seven. 

It was held in the large hall of the 
new casino, which could seat a thousand 
people. 

From seven o’clock on the members 
of the audience who had not reserved 
seats began to arrive. 

At half-past seven the hall was filled, 
and the curtain rose on a farce of two 
acts. This preceded Saint-Landri’s op- 
eretta, and was performed by vocalists 
from Vichy who were borrowed for this 
occasion. 
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Christiane, who sat on the front row 
between her husband and her brother, 
suffered greatly with the heat. 

She said every few moments: 

“T can’t stand it any longer. I can’t 
stand it any longer!” 

After the farce, when the operetta 
was commencing, she feared she would 
be ill, and turning to her husband she 
said: 

“Dear Will, I must go out. I am 
suffocating!” 

The banker was vexed. He wanted, 
above all, that the féte should be a 
success from beginning to end, without 
anything to mar it. He replied: 

“Make every effort, I beg you, to 
throw it off; your leaving would upset 
everything. You would have to pass 
through the whole hall.” 

But Gontran, who was seated behind 
her, with Paul, overheard this. 

“You are too warm?” he said. 

“Ves, I am suffocating.” 

“All right. Wait. You will have some- 
thing to laugh at.” 

A window stood near. He slid along, 
stepped up on a chair and sprang out, 
scarcely attracting any attention. 

Then he went into the café, which 
was quite empty, and stretched his 
hand under the bar where he had seen 
Petrus Martel hide the signal rocket, 
and stole it. Then he ran and con- 
cealed himself in a clump of trees, and 
lighted it. 

The swift yellow sheath flew upward 
towards the clouds in a curve, and 
threw across the sky a long shower 
of drops of flame. 

Almost immediately a loud explosion 
broke out on the opposite mountain and 
a cluster of stars was scattered out into 
the darkness of night. 
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Someone shouted in the auditorium, 


where the chords of Saint-Landri were’ 


quivering: “They are setting off the 
fireworks!” 

The spectators who were nearest to 
the doors rose quickly to make sure and 
stole out softly. All the rest turned to 
look out the windows, but they could 
see nothing, for they were looking 
towards Limagne. 

People asked: “Is it true? Is it true?” 

The impatient crowd grew excited, 
eager to see the fireworks. 

A voice outside shouted: “It’s true, 
they are setting them off.” 

Then in a second the whole audience 
rose. They rushed to the doors, they 
jostled one another, they shouted to 
those who obstructed the exit: ‘Hurry 
up, hurry up!” 

Soon everyone was out in the park. 
Saint-Landri, alone, filled with rage, 
kept beating time in front of his dis- 
tracted orchestra, while over on the 
other hill brilliant lights succeeded 
Roman candles, with intermingled ex- 
plosions. 

Suddenly a tremendous voice shouted 
three times in succession: “Stop, nom 
de Dieu! Stop, nom de Dieu! Stop, 
nom de Dieu!” 

And as an immense Bengal light was 
just then set off on the mountain, and 
illumined with a red glow the great 
boulders and trees to the right, and 
with a blue sheen those to the left, 
Petrus Martel was seen standing on 
one of the imitation marble vases that 
ornamented the casino terrace, frantic, 
bare-headed, his arms raised in the air, 
gesticulating and yelling. 

The brilliant illumination died out— 
one saw only the real stars. But directly 
another piece was set off, and Petrus 
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Martel, leaping to the ground, cried: 
“What a disaster! what a disaster! 
Mon Dieu, what-a disaster!” 

And he rushed through the crowd 
with tragic gestures, shaking his fists 
in the air, stamping with rage, and 
crying out: “What a disaster! Mon 
Dieu, what a disaster!” 

Christiane had taken Paul’s arm to 
take a seat in the open air, and she 
watched with delight the rockets flying 
up to the sky. 

Her brother suddenly joined them 
and said: “Well, did it succeed? Do 
you think it is funny?” 

‘She murmured: 

“What, was it you?” 

“Why, yes, it was I. Was it a good 
joke?” 

She began to laugh, thinking it, in- 
deed, very amusing. But Andermatt 
came up, heart-broken. He could not 
understand how such a mistake had 
happened. Someone had stolen the 
rocket from under the bar and given 
the signal. Such an infamous action 
could have been perpetrated only by 
an emissary of the old company, by 
an agent of Dr. Bonnefille’s. 

“Tt’s distressing, perfectly distressing. 
Here is a complete loss of fireworks 
worth two thousand three hundred 
francs!” 

Gontran answered: 

“No, my dear fellow, to be exact, 
the loss is not more than a quarter, 
or a third, if you like—call it seven 
hundred and sixty-six francs. Your 
guests will still enjoy fifteen hundred 
and thirty-four francs’ worth of rock- 
ets. Really, that’s not bad.” 

The banker’s anger was turned upon 
his brother-in-law. He took his arm 
roughly. 
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“As far as you are concerned, I must 
speak seriously to you. Now that I’ve 
got you, we will take a stroll down 
the park paths. Besides, I’ve got five 
minutes.” 

Then, turning to Christiane, he said: 

“My dear, I will leave you in the 
care of our friend, Brétigny. But take 
care of yourself. Don’t stay out of 
doors long. You might catch cold, you 
know. Be careful, be careful!” 

She murmured: 

“Don’t be anxious, dear.” 

And Andermatt led Gontran away. 

As soon as they were alone, at a 
little distance from the crowd, the 
banker stopped. 

“My dear fellow, I want to speak to 
you about your financial position.” 

“About my financial position?” 

“Yes, you know all about it, your 
financial position.” 

“No, but you ought to know about 
it for me, because you lend me money.” 

“Indeed, yes, I do know about it 
very well, and that’s why I am talking 
to you about it.” 

“Tt seems to me at least that the 
time is not well chosen—in the midst 
of fireworks!” 

“On the contrary, the time is well 
chosen. I am not talking to you in 
the midst of the fireworks, but just 
before the ball i 

“Before the ball? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Well, you will understand. This is 
your position. You have nothing but 
debts, and you never will have anything 
but debts He 

Gontran answered with a serious air: 

“Vou tell me that rather harshly.” 

“Ves, because I have to. Listen to 
me. You have squandered your share 
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of your mother’s fortune. We need say 
no more about that.” 

“We need say no more.” 

“As regards your father, he has an 
income of thirty thousand francs, call 
it a capital of about eight hundred thou- 
sand francs. Your share would then 
ultimately be four hundred thousand 
francs. But you owe me alone a hun- 
dred and ninety thousand francs. And, 
besides, you owe money to usurers.” 

Gontran muttered haughtily: 

“Why don’t you say to Jews?” 

“Very well, to Jews, although there 
is among the number a churchwarden 
of Saint-Sulpice who served as inter- 
mediary for a priest in the transaction 
—but I won’t quibble about such trifles. 
The fact is, you owe various usurers, 
Jews or Catholics, about the same 
amount. Let us call it one hundred and 
fifty thousand, at the lowest figure. 
That makes a total of three hundred 
and forty thousand francs, on which 
you pay interest by making new loans, 
except mine, which you do not repay.” 

“That’s correct,” said Gontran. 

“Then you have nothing left at all.” 

“Nothing at all—except my brother- 
in-law.” 

“Except your brother-in-law, who is 
tired of lending you money.” 

“And so?” 

“And so, my dear boy, the poorest 
peasant, living in one of these huts, 
is richer than you.” 

“Perfectly true—and further?” 

“Further—further—if your father 
should die to-morrow, there would be 
no other way for you to get bread, 
to get bread, you understand, than to 
accept a position as clerk in my busi- 
ness house. And that would still be only 
a way of disguising the pension that 
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I would give you.” 

Gontran said, in an irritated tone: 

“My dear William, these matters an- 
noy me. I know them as well as you, 
and I repeat that the time is ill-chosen 
to remind me of them with—with— 
with so little diplomacy.” 

“Excuse me, allow me to finish. You 
can only get yourself out of this by 
a marriage. But you are a poor match 
in spite of your name that sounds well, 
without being illustrious. At least it is 
not one of those for which an heiress, 
even a Jewish heiress, will pay a for- 
tune. So you must find a woman who 
is acceptable and rich, which is not so 
easy.” 

Gontran interrupted: “Name her at 
once, that would be better.” 

“Very well, one of the daughters of 
Pére Oriol, whichever you choose. And 
that is why I am talking to you about 
this before the ball.” 

“And now explain to me more at 
length,” said Gontran coldly. 

“It’s very easy. You see the success 
that I have had at the first stroke with 
this resort. Now, if I had in my hands, 
or rather if we had in ours, all the 
land held by this sly fox of a peasant, 
I would make money out of it. To 
mention only the vineyards that lie be- 
tween the establishment and the hotel 
and between the hotel and the casino, 
I would give a million francs for them 
to-morrow, I, Andermatt. Now, these 
vineyards and the other lands all around 
the knoll will be the girls’ dowries. The 
father told me again recently, perhaps 
not without intention. Well—if you were 
willing, we could make a mint of money 
there together.” 

Gontran muttered, seeming to con- 
sider: 
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“It’s possible. I’ll think of it.” 

“Think of it, my dear boy, and do 
not forget that I never advise anything 
except what is very safe, after I have 
thought a great deal about it, and when 
I know all the possible results, and all 
the certain advantages.” 

But Gontran raised his arm, and ex- 
claimed, as if he had suddenly forgot- 
ten all that his brother-in-law had told 
him: 

“Look! How beautiful it is!” 

A set piece flamed up in the form of 
a burning palace from which a blazing 
flag floated, bearing ‘“Mont-Oriol” in 
letters of fire, and opposite, above the 
plain, the moon, red also, seemed to 
have risen so as to look down at this 
spectacle. Then, when the palace had 
burned for several minutes, it exploded 
like a ship blowing up, scattering into 
the sky fantastic stars, which in their 
turn burst, and the moon remained 
alone, calm and round on the hori- 
zon. 

The crowd applauded wildly, shout- 
ing: “Hurrah! Bravo! Bravo!” 

Suddenly Andermatt said: 

“We must go and open the ball, my 
dear fellow. Will you dance the first 
quadrille vis-a-vis to me?” 

“Ves, with pleasure, my dear brother- 
in-law.” 

“Whom are you going to ask to dance 
with you? I am engaged to dance with 
the Duchess of Ramas.” 

Gontran answered carelessly: 

“T shall ask Charlotte Oriol.” | 

They went again up the knoll. When — 
they passed by the place where Chris- — 
tiane had stayed with Paul Brétigny, 
they did not see them any longer. 

William said: | 

“She listened to my advice, she has 
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gone to lie down. She was very tired 
to-day.” 

And he walked on towards the ball- 
toom that the servants had arranged 
during the fireworks. But Christiane 
had not gone to her room at all, as 
her husband thought. 

The moment that she felt that she 
was alone with Paul, she pressed his 
hand and said in a low voice: 

“At last you have come. I have waited 
for you for a month. Every morning 
I wondered: ‘Shall I see him to-day?’ 
And every evening I said to myself: 
‘Will it be to-morrow?’ Why have you 
delayed so long, my love?” 

He answered with embarrassment: 
“J had business matters to attend 
? 

She leaned against him, murmuring: 
“Tt wasn’t kind to leave me here 
alone with them, especially as I am 
not well.” 

He moved his chair a little way. 

“Be careful, people might see us. 
These rockets light up the whole place.” 

She had not given it a thought. She 
said: 

“T love you so much! Listen, I want 
—you understand—I want to go with 
you at once to the place where we 
said good-bye, last year! You remember 
it well, don’t you, on the road to Roche- 
Pradiére?” 

“Christiane — listen — it’s 
Christiane!” 

She did not reply and walked towards 
the slope that led to the vineyards. 
He knew that calm determination that 
nothing could divert, the quiet obsti- 
nacy of those blue eyes, of that little 
forehead of the fair woman that no 
obstacle could daunt; and he took her 
arm to support her on the way. 
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‘What if people should see us, Chris- 
tiane?” 

“You did not say that last year. 
And, besides, everyone is at the féte. 
We will be back before our absence 
has been noticed.” 

They had soon to climb up the stony 
footpath. She panted, and leaned her 
whole weight on him. 

He stopped and wanted to take her 
back. But she would not listen. 

“No, no, I am happy. You do not 
understand.” 

She did not realize that this man 
was one of the race of lovers, and 
not of the race of fathers. For some 
time he had kept away from her, and 
was disgusted with her in spite of him- 
self. 

They had reached the road. 

‘Tt was there that you waited for 
me that evening,” she said. 

And she raised her lips. He kissed 
them without speaking, with a cold 
kiss. 

She murmured for the second time: 

‘Do you remember how you kissed 
my shadow on the ground? We were 
standing just like this, see?” 

And in the hope that he would do it 
over again, she ran away a little dis- 
tance from him. He said to her with 
a touch of impatience in his voice: 

“See here, Christiane, this child’s play 
is ridiculous.” 

She came back to him, hurt, sad, with 
outstretched arms, and threw herself 
on his breast, crying: 

“Oh, you love me less. I feel it! 
T am sure of it!” 

He had pity on her, and took her 
head in his hands and pressed two long 
kisses on her eyes. 

Then they went back in silence. He 
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could think of nothing to say to her, 
and as she leaned against him, over- 
come with fatigue, he hastened his steps 
that he might not feel her brushing 
against him. 

When they approached the hotel, they 
separated, and she went up to her room. 

The casino orchestra was playing 
dance music, and Paul went to see the 
ball. A waltz was being danced, and 
everyone was on the floor. It was 
a waltz, and everyone was danc- 
ing. Dr. Latonne was waltzing with 
Madame Paille, the younger, An- 
dermatt with Louise Oriol, the hand- 
some Dr. Mazelli with the Duchess 
of Ramas, and Gontran with Char- 
lotte Oriol. He was whispering in 
her ear in that tender way that shows 
a courtship is commenced; and she, 
smiling and blushing behind her fan, 
seemed highly delighted. 

Paul heard a voice behind him say: 

“Look, look, M. de Ravenel is whis- 
pering pretty nothings to my patient.” 

It was Dr. Honorat, who was stand- 
ing by the door and amusing himself by 
watching them. He continued: 

“Yes, yes, that has been going on 
now for half an hour. Everyone has 
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noticed it. It doesn’t look as if it dis- 
pleased the little girl.’ 

He added after a pause: 

“And she is a pearl, that young girl, 
good, gay, simple-hearted, devoted, true, 
a fine nature, you know. She is worth 
ten of the older sister. You know, I 
have known them from childhood— 
these young girls—and yet their father 
prefers the elder because she is more 
—more—like him—more of a peasant 
—less generous—more economical— 
sharper—and more jealous. Oh! she is 
a good girl all the same—I did not 
want to say anything against her—but 
in spite of myself I compare them, you 
understand—and after comparing them 
—I judge them—that is all.” 

The waltz ended. Gontran rejoined 
his friend, and when he saw the doctor, 
he said: 

“Why, doctor, the medical staff of 
Enval seems to have increased wonder- 
fully. We have a M. Mazelli who 
dances to perfection, and a little old 
M. Black who seems to stand in well 
with Heaven.” 

But Dr. Honorat was very discreet. 
He did not enjoy gossiping about his 
colleagues. 


CHAPTER II 


PLANNING A MARRIAGE 


THE subject of the doctors had now 
become the burning question at Enval. 
They had suddenly taken the place by 
storm, engrossed all the attention, and 
all the interest of the people. In past 
times, the springs flowed under the sole 


authority of Dr. Bonnefille, amidst the 
harmless animosities of restless Dr. La- 
tonne and placid Dr. Honorat. 
It was a very. different matter now. 
The moment that the success planned 
by Andermatt during the winter had 
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been realized, thanks to the able co- 
operation of Professors Cloche, Mas- 
Roussel, and Remusot, who had each 
brought a following of at least two to 
three hundred invalids, Dr. Latonne, 
superintendent of the new establish- 
ment, had become an important per- 
sonage. He was especially patronized by 
' Professor Mas-Roussel, whose student 
he had been, and whose bearing and 
gestures he imitated. 

Dr. Bonnefille was hardly even men- 
tioned. He railed furiously against 
Mont-Oriol, and stayed all day long 
in the old establishment, with a few 
old patients who had remained true to 
him. 

For some invalids really believed that 
he alone knew the true properties of 
the springs, that he held, so to speak, 
their secret, because he had officially 
administered them since the founding 
of the resort. 

Dr. Honorat retained only a small 
practice among the natives of Auvergne. 
He was contented with this modest in- 
come and lived on good terms with 
everyone, consoling himself by saying 
he preferred cards and white wine to 
medicine. 

But he did not go to the extreme 
of loving his fellow physicians. 

Dr. Latonne would thus have con- 
tinued to be the great seer of Mont- 
Oriol, if one morning there had not 
appeared a very short man, almost a 
dwarf, whose great head sunk between 
his shoulders, big round eyes, and huge 
hands, all together made a strange- 
looking being. This new doctor, M. 
Black, had been brought to the place 
by Professor Remusot, and had at once 
drawn attention to himself by his ex- 
cessive piety. 
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Almost every morning, between two-— 


calls, he went for a few minutes to 
church, and nearly every Sunday he 
received communion. The curé soon got 
some patients for him, some old maids, 
some charity patients, some pious ladies 
who first asked the advice of their pas- 
tor, before calling in a man of science 
of whose sentiments, reserve and pro- 
fessional modesty they wished, above 
all, to be assured. 

Then one day the arrival of the Prin- 
cess Maldebourg was heralded. She was 
of the old German nobility, a fervent 
Catholic, who the very evening of her 
arrival called Dr. Black, on the recom- 
mendation of a cardinal of the Church 
of Rome. 

From that moment, he became the 
fashion. It was good taste, good form, 
and very stylish to be under his care. 
He was the only doctor of real refine- 
ment, so they said, the only one in 
whom a woman could have implicit 
confidence. 

So he was to be seen, rushing from 
one hotel to another, from morning till 
evening—this little man with a bull- 
dog head, who always spoke in a low 
voice, constantly, in every place, and 
with everyone. He seemed always to 
have important secrets to confide or 
to receive, for one met him often in 
the halls in most mysterious conference 
with the hotel guests, the maids of his 
patients, and with anyone who ap- 
proached his patients. 

When he was on the street, as soon 
as he saw a lady of his acquaintance, 
he went straight to her with his short, 
quick step, and began at once to mumble 
new and minute directions, like a priest 
at confession. 

The old women especially worshipped 
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him. He listened to their stories to the 
end without interrupting them, and 
made notes on what they said, and of 
all their questions, and their wishes. 

He increased or diminished, every 
day, the amount of water his patients 
were to drink, which inspired them with 
great confidence in his care of them. 

“We stopped yesterday at three 
glasses and three-quarters,” he would 
say, “very well! To-day we will take 
only two glasses and a half, and to- 
morrow three glasses. Do not forget 
—to-morrow, three glasses—I am very 
particular about it, very!” 

And these patients were convinced 
that he was, indeed, very particular 
about it. That he might not forget all 
these figures and fractions, he wrote 
them in a note-book, so that he would 
never make a mistake. For a patient 
will not forgive an error of half a 
glass. 

He ordered and modified with the 
same exactness the length of the daily 
baths in virtue of principles known to 
himself alone. Dr. Latonne, jealous and 
exasperated, shrugged his shoulders, and 
said: “He is a fraud.” His hatred of 
Dr. Black even led him at times to 
deprecate the mineral waters: “Since 
we hardly know their action, it is clearly 
impossible to prescribe every day 
changes in the dose, which can be gov- 
erned by no therapeutic law. Such pro- 
ceedings as these do the very greatest 
injury to the practice of medicine.” 

Dr. Honorat contented himself with 
smiling. He always took pains to forget 
the number of glasses that he had 
ordered, five minutes after a consulta- 
tion. 

“The difference of two, more or less,” 
he said to Gontran in moments of mer- 
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riment, “will affect only the spring, and 
that won’t trouble it any!” The only 
malicious joke that he allowed himself 
to make on his pious colleague, was 
to call him, “the Doctor of the Sacred 
Sitz-Bath.” His jealousy was cautious, 
mocking and calm. 

He sometimes added: “Oh! that fel- 
low, he understands his patient thor- 
oughly—and that is worth more to us 
than to understand his disease!” 

But, lo and behold! one morning, a 
noble Spanish family, the Duke and 
Duchess of Ramas-Aldaverra, arrived, 
and brought with them their physician, 
who was an Italian, Dr. Mazelli, of 
Milan. 

He was a young man of thirty, tall, 
slender, and a very handsome fellow, 
who wore a mustache. 

From the very first evening, he made 
a conquest of the table d’héte; for the 
duke, a melancholy man, monstrously 
fat, had a horror of isolation and wished 
to take his meals in the dining-room. 
Dr. Mazelli almost at once knew all 
the names of the hotel habitués, and 
he had a pleasant word for every man, 
a compliment for every lady, and even 
a smile for every one of the servants. 

He was seated at the right of the 
duchess, a, handsome woman between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, with 
a pale complexion, black eyes, and dark 
hair, and he said to her, as every dish 
was passed: “Very little,” or, perhaps, 
“No, not that,” or sometimes, “Yes, 
eat some of that.” And he filled her 
glass with his own hand, with the great- 
est care, measuring very exactly the 
proportions of wine and water that he 
mingled. 

He also regulated the duke’s food, 
but with obvious carelessness. Besides, 
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the patient paid no heed to his advice, 
but devoured everything like a vora- 
cious animal. He drank at every meal 
two decanters of pure wine, then 
dropped down into a chair out in the 
air, in front of the hotel, whining with 
pain, and lamenting over his digestion. 
After the first dinner, Dr. Mazelli, who 
had judged and weighed everyone there 
with a glance of his eye, went on the 
terrace of the casino, to join Gontran, 
who was smoking a cigar, and intro- 
duced himself and began to chat. 

At the close of an hour they were 
good friends. Next day he got an intro- 
duction to Christiane, as she was going 
to her bath, and gained her interest 
in ten minutes’ conversation. The same 
day, he placed them on a friendly foot- 
ing with the duchess, who had no fond- 
ness for solitude, either. 

He looked out for everything in the 
Spaniards’ home. He gave excellent ad- 
vice to the chef in regard to the cook- 
ing, to the lady’s maid valuable sug- 
gestions on the hygiene of the head, 
to preserve the brilliant lustre of her 
mistress’ hair, its superb shade and 
abundance. To the coachman, he gave 
useful information on veterinary medi- 
cine. Above all, he knew how to make 
the hours pass quickly and lightly, to 
hunt up amusements, and to select de- 
sirable acquaintances among the hotel 
guests. 

The duchess said to Christiane, in 
speaking of him: 

“He is a wonderful man, dear ma- 
dame, and he knows everything, he does 
everything. It is to him that I owe my 


figure.” 
‘What, your figure?” 
“Ves, I was beginning to grow 


fat, and he saved me with his diet 


and liqueurs.” 

He knew, besides, how to make even 
medicine interesting, he spoke of it 
with such ease, such gaiety, and with 
a slight skepticism that served to con- 
vince his listeners of his superiority. 

“Tt’s very simple,” he said, “I do 
not believe in remedies. Or, rather, IL 
scarcely believe in them. The old school 
of medicine started with the assumption 
that there was a remedy for everything. 
They thought that God, in His divine 
benevolence, had created drugs for all 
diseases, only He had left to men— 
out of malice, perhaps—the trouble of 
discovering these drugs. Now, men have 
succeeded in discovering a vast number 
without even knowing for what disease 
each one is adapted. Really there are 
no remedies; there are only diseases. 
When a disease declares itself, we must 
interrupt its course, according to some, 
hasten it according to others, by some 
means or other. Each school praises its 
own method. In the very same case, 
one will find the most strongly con- 
trasted methods, and the most opposed 
remedies employed. Ice will be used 
by one and extreme heat by another, 
fasting will be recommended by this 
one and forced nourishment by that 
one. I am omitting the innumerable 
poisonous products that chemistry ob- 
tains for us from plants and minerals. 
All these have an effect, it is true, 
but no one knows what. Sometimes they 
cure, sometimes they kill.” 

And with a great deal of vivacity, 
he pointed out the impossibility of cer- 
tainty, and the lack of any scientific 
basis until organic chemistry and bio- 
logical chemistry should become the 
basis of a new school of medicine. He 
narrated anecdotes about the monstrous 
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errors of the greatest physicians, prov- 
ing the insanity and falsity of their 
pretended science. 

“Make the body carry on its func- 
tions,” he said, “make the skin, the 
muscles, all the organs, and especially 
the stomach, which is the foster-father 
of the whole machine, its regulator and 
storehouse of life, carry on their func- 
tions.” 

He affirmed that at will, simply by 
dieting, he could make people gay or 
sad, capable of physical or intellectual 
labor, according to the food that he or- 
dered. That by this method he could 
even act on the cerebral faculties, on 
the memory, on the imagination, on all 
the manifestations of the mind. And 
he concluded jokingly, in these words: 

“As for me, I cure by massage and 
curacoa.” 

He attributed wonders to massage, 
and spoke of the Hollander, Hamstrang, 
as if he were a god, who accomplished 
miracles. Then, showing his fine, white 
hands, he would say: 

“With these one might resuscitate the 
dead.” 

And the duchess added: 

“The fact is, he massages to perfec- 
tion.” 

He also praised alcoholic liquors, 
taken in small quantities to stimulate 
the stomach at certain times, and he 
made mixed drinks, scientifically com- 
pounded, that the duchess had to drink 
at certain hours, either before or after 
her meals. 

He could be seen every day going to 
the Café du Casino, about half-past 
nine, when he asked for his bottles. 
They were brought to him fastened with 
little locks of silver of which he had 
the key. He poured out a little of one, 
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then a little of another, slowly, into 
a very pretty blue glass that a very 
conventional footman held with due 
respect. 

Then the doctor ordered: 

“There! Take that-to the duchess at 
her bath to drink before she dresses on 
coming out of the water.” 

And when they asked him out of 
curiosity: “What have you got in 
there?” he answered, “Nothing but fine 
anisette, very pure curagoa, and excel- 
lent bitters.” 

This handsome physician in a few 
days became the center of admiration 
of all the invalids. And all sorts of 
schemes were employed to get from 
him some advice. 

When he was going along the paths 
of the park, at the time when people 
were promenading, one heard nothing 
but the exclamation, “Doctor!” from 
all the chairs where beautiful women 
were sitting, young women, who were 
resting a little between two glasses from 
the Christiane Spring. Then when he 
paused with a smile on his lips, they 
drew him away for a few moments 
along the little path bordering the 
stream. 

They talked to him first of this and 
that, then discreetly, adroitly, coquet- 
tishly, they reached the question of 
health—but carelessly, as if it were an 
indifferent matter. 

For this doctor was not at all at the 
disposal of the public. They did not 
pay him and they could not call him 
in, for he belonged to the duchess, 
and to no one but the duchess. This 
very fact excited people’s efforts and 
roused their desire to consult him. And 
when it was whispered, very low, that 
the duchess was jealous, very jealous, 
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there was a desperate strife among all 
these ladies to obtain advice from the 
handsome Italian doctor. 

He was the talk of the day, the great 
subject of conversation, the sole ob- 
ject of public interest, when the news 
spread that the count, Gontran de Rav- 
enel, was courting Charlotte Oriol with 
the intention of marrying her. This be- 
came at once a source of deafening 
gossip in Enval. 

Since the evening when he had opened 
the inaugural ball of the casino with 
her, Gontran had been constantly with 
her. In public he showed towards her 
all the little attentions that men use 
to please, without any attempt at con- 
cealment. And their relations in general 
assumed a gay and natural courtesy 
that bid fair to lead them to love. 

They saw one another almost every 
day, for the girls had formed a strong 
friendship for Christiane, in which, no 
doubt, was mingled a touch of flat- 
tered vanity. Gontran, all at once, no 
longer left his sister, and he planned 
pleasure parties for the mornings and 
games for the evenings, which greatly 
surprised Christiane and Paul. Then 
they saw that he gave all his attention 
to Charlotte, gaily teased her, compli- 
mented her without seeming to, showed 
her those thousand trifling attentions 
that link two persons in the bonds of 
love. The young girl, who was now ac- 
customed to the free-and-easy manners 
of this lively fellow, used to- Parisian 
society, at first thought nothing of it, 
and following her confiding, straight- 
forward nature, she laughed and played 
with him as she would have with a 
brother. 

But when she had gone home with 

er older sister after a party at the 
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hotel, where Gontran several times had 
tried to kiss her as forfeits in a game 
of “‘fly-pigeon,” Louise, who had seemed 
anxious and nervous for some time, 
said to her abruptly: 

“You would do well to be more care- 
ful in your bearing. M. Gontran does 
not behave properly to you.” 

“Not properly? Why, what has he 
said?” 

“You know very well, don’t act the 
simpleton. At this rate you would soon 
be compromised. And if you can’t look 
after your own conduct, it’s my duty 
to attend to it.” 

Charlotte, confused and 
faltered: 

“But I don’t know—I assure you—I 
have seen nothing i 

Her sister answered severely: 

“Listen, this must not continue. If 
he wishes to marry you, papa must con- 
sider it and give him an answer; but 
if he is just flirting, he must stop at 
once.” 

Then, suddenly, Charlotte grew angry, 
without knowing why or wherefore. She 
was annoyed now that her sister should 
take it upon herself to direct and repri- 
mand her, and she told her with her 
voice trembling and her eyes filled with 
tears that she should not have inter- 
fered with what did not concern her. 
She stammered, exasperated, warned by 
a vague but sure instinct that jealousy 
had been awakened in the bitter heart 
of Louise. 

They parted without any embrace, 
and Charlotte wept in her bed as she 
thought of things that she had never 
foreseen. 

Gradually her tears ceased and she 
began to reflect. 

Yes, it was true that Gontran’s man- 


ashamed, 
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ner had changed. She had been con- 
scious of this without understanding it. 
Now she understood it. He paid her 
on all occasions pretty, delicate compli- 
ments.-Once he had kissed her hand. 
What did he wish? She pleased him, 
but to what point? Might it by chance 
be possible that he would marry her? 
And at once she seemed to hear, some- 
where in the air, in the empty darkness 
of space where her dreams were begin- 
ning to flit away, a voice calling: ““Com- 
tesse de Ravenel!” 

Her excitement was so strong that 
she sat up in bed. Then, in her bare 
feet, she hunted for her slippers under 
the chair on which she had thrown her 
dress, and she went to open the win- 
dow without realizing what she was do- 
ing, to give room to her hopes. 

She heard them talking in the lower 
hall, and Colosse’s raised voice saying: 
“Let it alone. Let it alone. There will 
be time to see. Father will arrange it. 
There is no harm in it yet. It’s father’s 
business to attend to it.” 

She saw the light streaming in a 
bright square from the window below 
her. She wondered: “Who is there? 
What are they talking about?” A 
shadow passed. It was her sister! Then 
she had not gone to bed. Why? But 
the light was extinguished, and Char- 
lotte began to muse again over the 
things that were agitating her heart. 

She could not sleep now. Did he love 
her? Oh, no! Not yet! But he might 
love her because she pleased him! And 
if he grew to love her very much, 
desperately, as people do in society, he 
would no doubt marry her. 

Born in a home of vine-dressers, al- 
though she had been educated in the 
convent attended by the fashionable 
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young ladies of Clermont, she had still 
retained the modesty and humility of 
the peasant. She thought that she might 
marry a notary, perhaps, or a lawyer, 
or a doctor. But the idea of becoming 
a real society lady with a title to her 
name had never entered her mind. Now, 
this unexpected, almost impossible thing, 
suddenly conjured up by some words of 
her sister, seemed to be approaching 
her, like a ship’s sail before the wind. 

She murmured between her lips with 
every breath that sk- drew: “Comtesse 
de Ravenel.” She saw beautiful parlors 
lighted up, lovely, smiling ladies, hand- 
some carriages waiting before the steps 
of a chateau and tall servants in livery 
bowing as she passed. 

She was too warm—her heart beat 
fast. She rose a second time to drink 
a glass of water, and stood for some 
moments barefooted on the cold floor 
of her room. 

Then a little calmed, she finally fell 
asleep. But she woke before the dawn, 
her veins still pulsing with excitement. 

She was ashamed of her little room, 
with its white walls that had been white- 
washed by the glazier of the place, of 
her poor cotton curtains, and of the 
two straw-bottomed chairs that never 
left their places at the two corners of 
the bureau. 

She felt that she was a peasant, in 
the midst of this rustic furniture that 
told her origin. She felt humble, un- 
worthy of this handsome, mocking fel- 
low whose fair, laughing face floated 
before her eyes, faded away, then re- 
turned, gradually took possession of her, 
and already had a place in her heart. 

Then she jumped out of bed and ran 
to get her mirror, her little hand mir- 
ror, as large as the bottom of a plate, 
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then she lay down again with her mirror 
in her hands and she looked at her face 
in the midst of her loosely hanging 
hair, against the white background of 
the pillow. 

Sometimes she laid down on the cov- 
erings the little glass that showed her 
her image, and she thought how im- 
possible this marriage would be, the 
distance between them was so great. 
Then a throb of disappointment almost 
choked her. Then again she looked in 
the mirror and smiled and, as she 
thought that she was pretty, the diffi- 
culties disappeared. 

When she went down to breakfast, 
her sister, who seemed irritable, asked 
her: 

“What are you planning to do to- 
day?” 

Charlotte answered without hesita- 
tion: 

“Aren’t we going to drive to Royat 
with Madame Andermatt?” 

Louise replied: 

‘You will go alone then, but you 
would do better, after what I told you 
last night os 

The younger interrupted her: 

“JT am not asking your advice. Attend 
to your own affairs.” 

And they said nothing more. 

Pére Oriol and Jacques came in and 
sat down at the table. The old man 
asked almost immediately: 

“What are you going to do to-day, 
girls?” 

Charlotte did not give her sister a 
chance to answer, and said: 

“Oh! I am going to Royat with 
Madame Andermatt.” 

The two men looked at her with a 
very satisfied air, and the father mut- 
tered with the engaging smile that he 
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had in treating advantageous business 
affairs: 

“That’s good, that’s good.” 

She was more surprised at this secret 
satisfaction betrayed by their whole 
manner, than by the open anger of 
Louise, and she wondered, a little 
troubled: “Have they been talking it 
all over together?” 

After the meal was finished, she went 
back to her room, put on her hat, took 
her parasol, threw a light wrap over 
her shoulders and walked towards the 
hotel; for they were to leave at half- 
past nine. Christiane was surprised that 
Louise had not come. 

Charlotte felt she was blushing a lit- 
tle as she answered: 

“She is quite tired; I think she has 
a headache.” 

They got into the big six-seated lan- 
dau that they still always used. The 
marquis and his daughter sat in the 
back, and the little Oriol girl then found 
that her seat was between the young 
men, riding backwards. 

They passed by Tournoél; then fol- 
lowed a beautiful winding road, shaded 
with walnut and chestnut trees, that 
wound round the foot of the mountain. 
Charlotte several times felt that Gon- 
tran pressed too closely against her, 
but not so much that she could feel 
offended at it. As he was seated at her 
right, he spoke very near to her cheek, 
and she did not dare to turn to answer 
him, fearing his breath that she already 
felt on her lips, and fearing, too, to 
look into his eyes, lest she should be 
embarrassed by their expression. 

He whispered to her flattering non- 
sense, amusing little jokes, and pleasant 
and agreeable compliments. 

Christiane scarcely spoke at all; for 
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she felt tired and ill. And Paul seemed 
sad and preoccupied. The marquis alone 
was free from worry or trouble, and 
talked along in the gay and graceful 
manner of an egotistical old nobleman. 

They got out at the park at Royat 
to listen to the band, and Gontran took 
Charlotte’s arm, and started off with 
her ahead. The army of bathers, on the 
seats around the kiosk where the or- 
chestra leader was beating time for the 
brass instruments and the violins, 
watched the strollers pass by. 

Charlotte and Gontran wandered 
about among the people who were 
seated, looking for ludicrous spectacles 
over which to make merry. 

Every moment they heard some one 
say behind them: “Look! that’s a pretty 
girl.” Gontran was flattered, and won- 
dered if they thought she was his sister, 
his wife or his sweetheart. 

Christiane sat between her father and 
Paul, and watching them pass by sev- 
eral times, thought that their youth 
and gaiety was running away with them, 
and called them to her to quiet them. 
But they did not pay the least atten- 
tion, and kept on wandering among the 
crowd and enjoyed themselves with 
their whole hearts. 

She said in a low voice to Paul Bré- 
tigny: 

“He will end by compromising her. 
We must talk to him this evening when 
we go back.” 

Paul answered: 

“I have thought about that already. 
You are quite right.” 

They went to dinner at one of the 
restaurants of Clermont-Ferrand, as 
those of Royat, in the judgment of the 
marquis, who was quite a gourmand, 
were very indifferent. They reached 


home at nightfall. 

Charlotte had grown serious. Gontran 
had squeezed her hand when he handed 
her her gloves, as she was leaving the 
table. Her young girl’s conscience was 
suddenly troubled. That was an avowal! 
a bold step! an impropriety! What 
ought she to do? Speak to him? But 
what could she say? To get angry would 
be absurd! So much tact was needed 
in these matters! But if she did noth- 
ing and said nothing, she would appear 
to accept his advances, to be an accom- 
plice, to give an answering “yes” to this 
pressure of his hand. 

And she weighed the situation, and 
blamed herself for having been too gay 
and familiar at Royat; and now she 
thought that her sister had been right, 
and that she was compromised, lost! 
The carriage rolled along the road, Paul 
and Gontran smoked in silence, the 
marquis nodded, Christiane looked at 
the stars, and Charlotte could scarcely 
restrain her tears, for she had taken 
three glasses of champagne. 

When they had returned home, Chris- 
tiane said to her father: 

“As it is dark, will you take the 
young lady home?” 

The marquis at once offered his arm 
and started off with her. 

Paul took Gontran by the shoulders 
and whispered in his ear: 

“Come and talk for five minutes with 
your sister and me.” 

And they went up to the little sitting- 
room that was connected with the An- 
dermatts’ apartments. 

As soon as they were seated, Chris- 
tiane said: 

“Listen, M. Paul and I are going 
to give you a moral lecture.” 

“A lecture! But what about? I am 
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as well-behaved as a statue—for want 
of opportunity.” 

“Don’t make fun. You are doing 
something very unwise and dangerous, 
without even thinking. You are com- 
promising this young girl.” 

He appeared to be greatly astonished. 

“Whom do you mean? Charlotte?” 

“Yes, Charlotte.” 

“Y¥ compromise Charlotte? I?” 

“Yes, you are compromising her. 
Everyone is talking about it here, and 
then besides you were very—very— 
frivolous in the park at Royat. Isn’t 
this so, Brétigny?” 

Paul replied: 

“Ves, madame, I agree entirely with 
what you say.” 

Gontran turned his chair, sat astride 
it, lighted a fresh cigar, and began to 
laugh. 

“So then I am compromising Char- 
lotte Oriol?” 

He waited several seconds to watch 
the effect of his answer, and then added: 

“Well, how do you know that I am 
not going to marry her?” 

Christiane gave a start of surprise. 

“Marry here You? Why, you are 
crazy!” 

“Why sop” 

“That—that little—peasant girl 

“Trala-la—prejudice. Do you learn it 
from your husband?” 

As she did not make any reply to this 
direct argument, he went on, framing 
questions and answers himself. 

“Ts she pretty? Yes! Is she well-edu- 
cated? Yes! And more artless, refined, 
simple, and frank than society girls. 
She knows as much as any of them, 
for she speaks English and the lan- 
guage of Auvergne, which makes two 
foreign languages. She will be as rich 
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as any heiress of the faubourg that was 
called Saint-Germain, but is now to 
be rechristened Faubourg Saint-Déche. 
Finally, if she is a peasant’s daughter, 
she will only be the more healthy, and 
will give me fine children. So there.” 

As he always seemed to be laughing 
and joking, Christiane asked him hesi- 
tatingly: 

“Tell me, are you talking seriously?” 

“Parbleu! Why not? She is charming 
—that little girl. She has a good heart 
and a pretty face, a gay nature, a good 
disposition, rosy cheeks, bright eyes, 
white teeth, long hair, thick and glossy. 
And her vine-dresser of a father will 
be as rich as Croesus, thanks to your 
husband, my dear sister. What more do 
you want? A peasant’s daughter! Well, 
isn’t a peasant’s daughter worth all the 
daughters of dishonorable business men 
who pay so dearly for dukes with doubt- 
ful titles, and all the daughters of a 
corrupt nobility that the Empire gave 
us, and all the women of doubtful 
origin that one meets in society? Why, 
if I should marry that young girl, I 
should be doing the first good and sen- 
sible action of my life!” 

Christiane reflected, then, suddenly 
convinced, overcome and delighted, she 
said: 

“After all, what he says is true. It’s 
altogether right and just! Then you will 


-marry her, my dear Gontran?” 


It was then he who calmed her down. 

“Not so fast—not so fast—let me 
think in my turn. I say only: Jf I should 
marry her, I should be doing the first 
good and sensible action of my life. 
That doesn’t say yet that I will marry 
her. But I am thinking about it, I am 
studying her, I am courting her a little 
to see if she really pleases me wholly. 
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Finally, I will not give you either yes 
or no as an answer, but it is nearer yes 
than no.” 

Christiane turning to Paul said: 

“What do you think of it, Monsieur 
Brétigny?” 

Sometimes she called him Monsieur 
Brétigny and sometimes just Brétigny. 

Always fascinated by things in which 
he saw a touch of magnanimity, by 
marriages beneath one’s position that 
seemed generous, and by all the show 
of sentiment behind which the human 
heart conceals itself, he replied: 

“For my part, I think he is right. 
If he likes her, let him marry her. He 
could not find anyone better.” 

But the marquis and Andermatt now 
came in, and the conversation turned 
into another channel. The two young 
men went to the casino to see if the 
billiard-hall was still open. 

From that day on, Christiane and 
Paul seemed to favor the open court- 
ship that Gontran carried on with 
Charlotte. 

They invited the young girl more 
often, and kept her to dinner, and they 
ended by treating her as if she were 
already one of the family. 

She saw through all this, understood 
it, and was wild with delight over it! 
Her little heart beat like a drum, and 
she built fantastic castles in Spain. Still, 
Gontran had said nothing to her, but 
his manner, his words, his tone of voice, 
his air of more serious courtesy, and 
his caressing look, seemed to say to 
her every day: “I have chosen you; you 
shall be my wife.” 

And the air of gentle friendship, of 
modest surrender, of chaste reserve that 
she now showed towards him, seemed 
to answer: “I know it, and I will say 
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‘yes’ when you ask for my hand.” 

In the young girl’s family this was 
talked over in whispers. Louise scarcely 
spoke to her, except to vex her with 
allusions that would wound her, and 
to utter sharp, cutting words. Pére Oriol 
and Jacques seemed well satisfied. 

Yet she had never really asked her- 
self if she loved this handsome suitor 
whose wife she would no doubt be- 
come. She liked him, she thought con- 
stantly about him, she considered him 
handsome, brilliant, elegant, and she 
thought above all about what she would 
do when he had married her. 

At Enval, everyone had forgotten all 
about the deadly rivalries of the doc- 
tors and the owners of the springs, 
guesses as to whether the Duchess of 
Ramas was in love with her doctor, all 
the gossip that flows with the water 
of the hot-springs resorts, and the all- 
absorbing subject was: Count Gontran 
of Ravenel was going to marry the Oriol 
girl. 

Then Gontran thought that the mo- 
ment had come, and one morning, tak- 
ing Andermatt by the arm, as they were 
leaving the table, he said: 

“My dear fellow, strike the iron while 
it is hot! This is the exact state of 
affairs. The little girl is waiting for my 
proposal, without my having committed 
myself as yet, but she will not reject 
it, you may be sure. We must sound 
the father in such a way that we may 
secure both your interests and mine at 
the same time.” 

Andermatt replied: 

“Don’t worry. I will take care of the 
matter. I shall sound him this very day, 
without either committing you or ad- 
vancing your suit. Then when the situa- 
tion is clearly understood, I will be 
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ready to talk.” 

“Quite right.” 

Then after a pause of several sec- 
onds, Gontran continued: 

“Hold on. It is perhaps my last day 
of bachelorhood. I am going to Royat, 
where I saw some acquaintances the 
other day. I’ll be back at night, and I 
will tap at your door to find out about 
mbes 

He had his horse saddled, and went 
along by the mountain, breathing in the 
pure light air, and galloping at mo- 
ments so as to feel the swift caress of 
the air touching the fresh skin of his 
cheeks and tickling his mustache. 

The evening at Royat was a merry 
one. Gontran met some friends who 
had girls with them. They were a long 
time at supper, and he came back very 
late. Everyone was asleep in the Mont- 
Oriol hotel when Gontran tapped at 
Andermatt’s door. 

At first no one answered. Then, as 
the knocking grew loud, a hoarse voice, 
a sleepy voice, grumbled from within: 

“Who is there?” 

“Tt’s I, Gontran.” 

“Wait, I will open the door.” 

Andermatt appeared in his nightshirt. 
His face was puffed up, his beard 
bristling, his head tied up in a silk 
handkerchief. Then he went back to his 
bed, sat up, and stretching his hands 
over the covering said: 

“Well, my dear boy, it won’t work. 
This is the situation. I’ve sounded that 
old fox, Oriol, without mentioning you, 
saying only that one of my friends— 
perhaps I let him think that it cort- 
cerned Paul Brétigny—might be a good 
match for one of his daughters, and I 
asked what dowry he would give them. 
He asked me in his turn what the young 
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man’s fortune amounted to, and I placed 
it at three hundred thousand francs, 
with expectations.” 

“But I have nothing,” murmured 
Gontran. 

“T will lend them to you, my dear 
boy. If we put this thing through to- 
gether, your lands will yield me enough 
to reimburse me.” 

Gontran sneered. “Oh, yes! I'll have 
the girl, and you will have the money.” 

But Andermatt was all out of pa- 
tience with this. 

“Tf I am to take care of you just 
so that you may insult me, there’s an 
end of it. We will stop right here ” 

Gontran apologized: 

“Don’t be angry, my dear friend, and 
forgive me. I know that you are a very 
honest man, and above reproach in mat- 
ters of business. I would not ask you 
for a pourboire if I were your coach- 
man, but I would trust my fortune to 
you if I were a millionaire & 

William, appeased, resumed: 

“We will return to that later. Let us 
finish at present the main question. The 
old man was not fooled by my ruse, ; 
and answered: ‘It depends on which one 
of the girls is concerned. If it regards 
Louise, the elder, this will be her dowry.’ 
And he enumerated to me all the lands 
surrounding the establishment, those 
connecting the baths with the hotel and 
the hotel with the casino, in short, all 
those that are indispensable to us, those 
which have an inestimable value to me. 
On the other hand, he will give to the 
younger daughter all the other side of 
the mountain, which will also, un- 
doubtedly, be worth a great deal of 
money later, but is of no value to me. 
I tried in every possible way to per- 
suade him to interchange these dowries. 
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I ran against the obstinacy of a mule. 
He will not change, that’s certain. 
Think, how does it strike you?” 

Gontran, much troubled and _per- 

plexed, replied: 
- “What do you think about it, your- 
self? Do you think he may have had 
me in mind when he made this 
division?” 

“T don’t doubt it. The boor said to 
himself: ‘As long as he likes the younger 
one, let us keep the money-bags.’ He 
hoped to give you his daughter, while 
he kept his best lands. And then, per- 
haps, he wanted to give the elder the 
advantage. He loves her best—who 
knows?—she is more like him—she is 
more shrewd—more clever, more prac- 
tical. I believe in her thoroughly. Now, 
were I in your place—I would change 
my stick to the other shoulder.” 

But Gontran, dazed, murmured: 

“Diable—diable—diable! And Char- 
lotte’s lands—you don’t want them, 
then?” 

Andermatt exclaimed: 

“I—no—a thousand times no! I 
need those that adjoin my baths, my 
hotel and my casino. It’s very clear. I 
would give nothing for the others, that 
can only be sold later, in small lots, to 
private persons.” 

Gontran kept repeating: 

“Diable—diable—here’s a 
business. Then you advise me?” 

“I don’t advise you at all. I think that 
you had better reflect before you decide 
between the sisters.” 

“Yes—yes—that’s right—I will re- 
flect—first I will sleep—‘La nuit porte 
conseil.’ ” 

He rose, but Andermatt detained 
him: 

“Pardon me, my dear fellow, two 


stupid 
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words on another subject. I may ap- 
pear not to understand, but I under- 
stand perfectly the allusions you are 
constantly making, and I wish to hear 
no more of them. 

“You reproach me with being a Jew, 
that is to say, with making money, 


. being miserly, with being a speculator 


with methods bordering on swindling. 
Now, my dear fellow, I spend my life 
in lending you, that is, giving you this 
money that I earn not without diffi- 
culty. But we will end this subject. 
There is one point, however, that I 
will not pass over. No, I am not a 
miser! As a proof of this I give your 
sister presents of twenty thousand 
francs at a time, that I gave your father 
a Theodore Rousseau worth ten thou- 
sand francs, just because he fancied it, 
and that I gave you, when you came 
here, the horse which you have just 
ridden to Royat. 

“Then in what way am I avaricious? 
In this, that I will not allow myself 
to be robbed. And all of my race are 
like that, and we are right, monsieur. 
I wish to tell you this once for all. 
People treat us as if we were misers, 
because we know exactly the value of 
things. To you, a piano is a piano, a 
chair is a chair, a pair of trousers is a 
pair of trousers. To us they are the 
same, but these things represent also a 
value, a definite and precise selling 
value, which a practical man should 
estimate at a glance, not for the sake 
of economy, but so as not to encourage 
fraud. 

* “What would you say if a tobacconist 
asked you four sous for a postage stamp 
or for a box of wax matches? You 
would go, monsieur, in search of a po- 
liceman for the sake of one sou, yes, 
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for one sou; you would be so in- 
dignant. And that is because you chance 
to know the value of these two objects. 
Well, I know the value of all market- 
able articles, and that indignation which 
would seize you, if four sous were asked 
for a stamp, I should experience if I 
were asked twenty francs for an um- 
brella that is worth fifteen. Do you 
understand? I protest against the estab- 
lished, incessant, and abominable rob- 
bery of merchants, servants and drivers. 
I protest against the lack of commer- 
cial probity of all your race that 
despises us. I give fees that I ought to 
give, proportional to the service ren- 
dered, and not the chance fee that you 
fling away without knowing why, and 
which varies from five to a hundred 


sous, depending on the caprice of your 
mood! Do you understand me?” 

Gontran had risen, and smiling with 
that delicate irony that was so well 
adapted to his speech, said: 

“Yes, my dear fellow, I understand, 
and you are quite right, much more so 
than my grandfather, the old Marquis 
de Ravenel, who scarcely left anything 
to my poor father, because of the bad 
habit he had of never taking up change 
given him by salesmen when he had 
paid for anything. He thought that was 
unworthy of a gentleman, and always 
gave the round sum and the whole 
coin.” 

And Gontran went out, with an air 
of great satisfaction. 


CHAPTER III 


A CHANGE OF TACTICS 


THEY were just going to take their 
places at the dinner table in the private 
dining-room of the Andermatt and 
Ravenel families, when Gontran threw 
open the door, and announced: “The 
Miles. Oriol.” 

They came in with embarrassment, 
pushed forward by Gontran, who 
laughingly explained: 

“See, I carried them both off, on the 
open street. It made a scandal, I can 
tell you. I brought them to you by 
force, because I must explain myself 
to Mademoiselle Louise, and I could 
not do it in the center of the town.” 

He took their hats and their parasols, 
that they still carried, for they were 


returning from a walk, made them sit 
down, kissed his sister, shook hands 
with his father, his brother-in-law and 
Paul, and then, turning to Louise Oriol, 
said: 

“And now, mademoiselle, will you tell 
me what you have had against us for 
some time?” 

She seemed frightened, like a bird 
caught in a net. 

“Why, nothing, monsieur, nothing at 
all! What made you think that?” 

“Why, everything, everything in the 
world! You do not come to see us. You 
would not go with us any more in our 
Noah’s Ark [for so he had christened 
the big landau]. You assume a distant 
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air when I meet you and speak to you.” 

“Why, no, monsieur, I assure you.” 

“Why, yes, mam/’zelle, I declare to 
you. At all events, I don’t want it to 
go on any longer at all, and I am going 
to make a treaty of peace with you this 
very day. Oh! you know, I am very 
obstinate. There is no use in your look- 
ing black at me; I know how to get the 
best of those airs and make you as 
gracious to me as your sister, who is an 
angel of gentleness.” 

Dinner was announced, and they 
passed into the dining-room. Gontran 
took Louise’s arm. 

He was very attentive to her and her 
sister, and divided his compliments with 
admirable tact, saying to the younger: 

“You, you are our comrade. I am 
going to neglect you for some days. One 
takes less trouble for friends than for 
others, you know.” 

And he said to the elder: 

“Now, you, I am going to fascinate 
you, mademoiselle, and I warn you as 
an honest foe, I will. even make love 
to you. Ah! you are blushing, that’s a 
good sign. You will find that I am very 
nice when I take pains. Isn’t that so, 
Mademoiselle Charlotte?” 

And indeed they blushed, both of 
them, and Louise stammered in her 
grave way: 

“Oh! monsieur, how foolish you are 

He replied: 

“Bah! You will hear a great deal 
more when you are married and out in 
society, which won’t be long. It’s then 
that men will pay you compliments!” 

Christiane and Paul said how glad 
they were that he had brought Louise 
Oriol. The marquis smiled and was 
amused at these childish affectations. 
Andermatt thought: “He is no fool, the 
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jolly dog.” And Gontran was vexed at 
the réle he was forced to play, urged 
by his affection towards Charlotte, and 
by his interest towards Louise. 

He muttered between his teeth, with 
a grim smile at the latter: “Ah, your 
old rascal of a father thought that he 
would play me a trick, but I will carry 
it off with a high hand over you, my 
little girl, and you will see if I don’t 
manage it right.” 

And he compared them as he looked 
from one to the other. He certainly 
liked the young one best. She was more 
entertaining, more vivacious, with her 
slightly retroussé nose, her bright eyes, 
her straight forehead, and her fine teeth 
that were a trifle too prominent in her 
rather large mouth. 

Yet the other was handsome, too, 
though colder and less lively. She would 
never have the same merry wit, or the 
charm in home life, but when her name 
was announced at the opening of a ball: 
“Madame, the Countess of Ravenel,” 
she would carry off her title well, per- 
haps better than the younger sister, just 
as soon as she grew accustomed to it, 
and to associating with well-bred people. 
All the same, he was furious, he wanted 
to get even with them both, with the 
father and the brother, too; and he 
promised himself that he would pay 
them back for this mishap later on when 
he should be the master. 

When they went back to the sitting- 
room, he had Louise tell fortunes with 
cards; for she was very clever at fore- 
casting the future. The marquis, An- 
dermatt and Charlotte listened with in- 
terest, fascinated, in spite of themselves, 
by the mystery of the unknown, by the 
possibility of the improbable, by that 
unconquerable belief in the marvelous 
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that haunts mankind, and often disturbs 
the strongest intellects, when they are 
confronted with the silliest inventions 
of charlatans. 

Paul and Christiane chatted together 
in the embrasure of an open window. 

She had been wretchedly unhappy for 
some time past, for she felt that she 
was no longer tenderly loved. And this 
shadow that had fallen on their affec- 
tion was increased every day by the 
fault of both. She had felt the first sus- 
picion of this unhappy change on the 
evening of the féte, when she had taken 
Paul walking on the road. But while 
she realized that he had no longer the 
same tenderness in his glance, the same 
gentleness in his voice, the same intense 
devotion as before, she was unable to 
divine the cause of this change. 

He felt a boundless desire to escape 
from her, not to see her any more, never 
to hear her again harping on this trash 
about love, that was so tiresome and 
out of place. He would like to have told 
her plainly what was in his mind, to ex- 
plain to her how tactless and foolish her 
behavior was, but he could not do that, 
and he dared not leave. But he could 
not restrain himself from showing her 
proofs of his impatience by bitter and 
wounding words. 

She was all the more distressed by 
this, because every day she felt more 
wretched and ill, and needed more than 
ever to be consoled, petted, and sur- 
rounded with affection. As soonas they 
were alone in the window seat, she 
began her tender laments once more. 

“Paul, my dear Paul, tell me, do you 
love me always just as much?” 

“Why, yes! But see, you keep asking 
me that every day; it ends by being 
monotonous.” 
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“Pardon me! It is because I can no 
more believe it; and I long for you to 
reassure me, I long to hear you tell 
me ceaselessly these words that are so 
sweet. And as you no longer say them 
as often as you once did, I must ask, 
implore and beg for them.” 

“Oh, well then, I love you! But let’s 
talk of something else, I entreat you!” 
“Oh! how hard-hearted you are!” 

“Why, no, I am not hard-hearted. 
Only—only—you don’t understand— 
you don’t understan a 

“Oh, yes! I understand very well that 
you do not love me any more. If you 
knew how I am grieving!” 

“Come, Christiane, I beg you will 
not make me nervous. If you could 
only realize how awkwardly you are 
behaving 

“Oh! if you love me, you would never 
speak so.” 

“But, sacrebleu, if I didn’t love you 
still, I would never have come.” 

“Listen, promise me that if some 
day, in the future, you should cease 
to love me, you will tell me.” 

“Ves, I promise you.” 

“Will you swear it to me?” 

“T swear it to you.” 

“But then we would stay friends, just 
the same, wouldn’t we?” 

“Of course we would stay friends.” 

“The day when you no longer love 
me, you will come to me, and you will 
say to me: ‘My little Christiane, I am 
still fond of you, but it is no longer 
the same thing. Let us be friends now, 
only friends.’ ” 

“It’s agreed. I promise.” 

“Will you swear it?” 

“T swear it to you.” 

“Nevertheless, it would cause me 
great sorrow! How you worshipped me 
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last year!” 

A voice called out behind them: 

“Madame la Duchesse de Ramas- 
Aldaverra!”’ 

She came to make a neighborly call, 
for Christiane received the principal 
bathers, every evening, as princes hold 
receptions in their kingdoms. 

Dr. Mazelli followed the handsome 
Spanish lady with a smiling and defer- 
ential air. The two women shook hands, 
sat down and began to talk. 

Andermatt called to Paul: 

“My dear friend, do come. Mademoi- 
selle Oriol reads cards wonderfully, and 
has told us most surprising things.” 

He took him by the arm, and added: 

“What a queer fellow you are, any- 
way! In Paris we never saw you even 
once a month, in spite of my wife’s 
invitations. And fifteen letters were re- 
quired to bring you here. And ever since 
you have arrived, one would think that 
you were losing a million francs a day, 
you have such a woe-begone face. Come, 
are you concealing some matter that 
worries you? Perhaps we could help 
you. You must tell us. 

“Here at least you should be in good 
spirits. I am arranging for you two or 
three fétes, that I think will be very 
successful.” 

The servant announced: “Madame 
Barre and Professor Cloche.” The lat- 
ter came in with his daughter, a red- 
haired, bold-looking widow. Then, al- 
most immediately, the same valet 
called: “Professor Mas-Roussel.” 

His wife was with him. She looked 
pale and worn, and wore her hair drawn 
tightly back from her forehead. 

Professor Remusot had left the eve- 
ning before, after purchasing his chalet, 
under what were said to be excep- 
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tionally favorable conditions. 

The two other doctors would have 
liked very much to know what these 
conditions were, but Andermatt only 
answered: “Oh, we have made advan- 
tageous little arrangements~for every- 
one. If you should like to imitate his 
example, we would see if we could 
make an agreement—we would see. 
When you have decided, if you will let 
me know, we will talk it over.” 

Dr. Latonne appeared in his turn, 
then Dr. Honorat, without his wife, 
whom he did not take out with him. 

The sound of voices now filled the 
room, a murmur of conversation. Gon- 
tran did not leave Louise Oriol for 
a moment; he bent down confidentially, 
chatting in her ear, and from time to 
time said laughingly to someone pass- 
ing near: 

“She is an enemy of whom I am 
making a conquest.” 

Mazelli was seated near Professor 
Cloche’s daughter. For several days he 
had followed her all the time, and she 
received his advances with provoking 
boldness. 

The duchess did not let them out of 
her sight, and seemed to be trembling 
with anger. Suddenly she rose, crossed 
the parlor, and broke up her doctor’s 
téte-a-téte with the handsome red- 
haired widow. 

“Come, Mazelli, we must go back. J 
do not feel quite well.” 

As soon as they were gone, Chris- 
tiane, who had drawn near Paul, said 
to him: 

“Poor woman! How much she must 
suffer!” 

He asked carelessly: 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“The duchess. Don’t you see how 
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jealous she is?” 

He answered roughly: 

“If you are going to wail over every- 
thing that you can get hold of, you will 
never make an end of weeping.” 

She turned away, ready to weep, 
truly, for she thought him cruel, and 
she sat down near Charlotte Oriol, who 
was left alone, surprised and not under- 
standing what Gontran meant. Chris- 
tiane said to her, in such a way that the 
young girl would not understand to 
what her words referred: 

“There are days when one wishes one 
were dead.” 

Andermatt, amid a group of doctors, 
was telling of the extraordinary case 
of Pére Clovis, whose legs were coming 
to life again. He seemed so convinced 
of it that no one could have doubted 
his good faith. 

After he saw through the trick of the 
peasants and the paralytic, and realized 
that he had allowed himself to be duped 
and deceived the year before, simply 
because of the devouring wish he had 
to believe in the efficacy of the springs, 
and especially after he had been unable 
to free himself from the complaints of 
the old rascal, without bribing him, he 
had turned it into a telling advertise- 
ment, and worked wonders with it. 

Mazelli just came in again, free now 
to do as he liked, since he had escorted 
his patient to her own apartment. 

Gontran took his arm. 

“Give me now, my handsome doctor, 
an opinion. Which of the Oriol girls do 
you like best?” 

The handsome doctor whispered in 
his ear: 

“For a sweetheart the younger, for 
a wife the elder.” 

Gontran laughed: 


“Well, well, we are of exactly the 
same opinion. I am delighted!” 

Then he went to his sister, who was 
still talking with Charlotte, and said: 

“You don’t know about it, do you? 
I have just decided that on Thursday 
we will go to the Puy de la Nugére. 
It’s the finest crater in the whole moun- 
tain chain. Everyone says they will go. 
It’s settled.” 

Christiane murmured indifferently: 

“T will do whatever you like.” 

But Professor Cloche, followed by 
his daughter, came up to take leave, 
and Mazelli, offering to escort them 
back, went out behind the young 
widow. 

All the company left in a few min- 
utes, for Christiane retired at eleven 
o’clock. 

The marquis, Paul and Gontran took 
the Oriol girls home. Gontran and 
Louise went on ahead, and Brétigny, 
walking a few steps behind them, felt 
Charlotte’s arm tremble a little as it 
rested on his. 

They all separated, calling to one an- 
other: “On Thursday at eleven, for 
lunch at the hotel.” 

As they were returning, they met 
Andermatt, who was detained in a cor- 
ner of the park by Professor Mas- 
Roussel, who was saying: 

“All right, if convenient to you, I 
will call to talk over with you to-mor- 
row morning that little matter of the 
chalet.” 

William joined the young men as they 
went in, and drawing close to his 
brother-in-law’s ear, whispered: 

“My best compliments, my dear boy, 
you did admirably.” 

Gontran for the past two years had 
been harassed so much. by the need of 
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funds that his whole life had been 
spoiled. While he had been squandering 
the fortune that he inherited from his 
mother, he had allowed himself to live 
along with the careless indifference of 
his father, among a set of young men 
who were rich, blasé, and fast, that 
were mentioned every morning in the 
papers, who belonged to society, but 
went out in it very little, for they pre- 
ferred the companionship of fast 
women. 

There were a dozen of the same set 
that met every evening at the same 
café on the ‘boulevard, between mid- 
night and three o’clock in the morning. 
Handsomely dressed, always wearing 
dress coats and white waistcoats, with 
shirt studs worth twenty louis, that they 
changed every month and bought at 
first-class jewelers’, they lived with the 
single aim of amusing themselves, pick- 
ing up women, about whom they talked, 
and getting money in all possible ways. 

As they knew nothing except the 
scandals of yesterday, the echoes of 
alcoves and stables, duels and gambling 
tales, their horizon of thought was 
bounded by these limits. 

They had known all the women who 
frequented the boulevards. They passed 
them on, gave them up, exchanged them 
and talked together of their points, as 
they might of those of a race-horse. 
They also mixed in the ultra-fashion- 
able and titled society that is talked so 
much about, and in which nearly all the 
women carry on recognized intrigues. 
They discussed these women just as 
they did the others, and hardly recog- 
nized any distinction among them ex- 
cept for slight differences due to birth 
and social position. 

As a result of.using all sorts of tricks 
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to get the money necessary for this kind 
of life: deceiving usurers, borrowing on 
all sides, putting off tradesmen, laughing 
in the tailor’s face when he brought 
every six months a bill that had in- 
creased three thousand francs, listening 
to stories of the trickeries of unscrupu- 
lous women, watching people cheat in 
clubs, feeling that they themselves were 
robbed by everyone—by servants, mer- 
chants, managers of large restaurants, 
and others—being cognizant of or con- 
nected with certain underhand money 
dealings, or dubious transactions, from 
which they hoped to get a few louis, 
their moral sense had become dulled 
and threadbare, and their sole point of 
honor consisted in fighting a duel the 
moment they were suspected of all the 
things of which they were capable or 
culpable. 

All of this set, or nearly all, always 
finished at the end of about ten years 
of this sort of life, in a wealthy mar- 
riage, a scandal, a suicide, or a mysteri- 
ous disappearance, as complete as death. 

They counted principally on a wealthy 
marriage. Some trusted to their families 
to secure one, others looked around 
themselves without its being apparent, 
and they had lists of heiresses just as 
there are lists of houses for sale. They 
kept watch especially over the for- 
eigners, North and South Americans, 
whom they dazzled by their fine style, 
their fame as men of the world, by 
reports of their success and the ele- 
gance of their appearance. 

And the tradesmen also counted a 
great deal on the prospect of a wealthy 
marriage. 

But the hunt after a girl with a rich 
dowry might be a long one. In any 
case it required investigations, and the 
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exertion of fascinating the girl. It in- 
volved fatigues, visits, a great display 
of energy, of which Gontran, by nature 
careless, was absolutely incapable. 

For a long time he had said to him- 
self, feeling every day more pinched for 
the lack of money: “And yet, I must 
think about it.” But he never did think 
of it, and saw no way out of his diffi- 
culty. 

He was reduced to ingenious devices 
to obtain small sums, to all those 
dubious proceedings of people who are 
at the end of their resources, and finally 
to long sojourns with his family, when 
Andermatt had suddenly suggested to 
him the idea of marrying one of the 
young Oriol girls. 

At first he had kept silent, out of 
prudence, although the young girl ap- 
peared at first glance too far beneath 
him for him to be willing to consent to 
such an unequal marriage. But some 
moments of reflection had soon changed 
his view, and he had decided to woo 
her jestingly—a rapid fire flirtation— 
that would not compromise him, and 
would give him a chance to back out. 

As he understood his brother-in-law 
perfectly, he knew that this proposition 
had been well thought out, weighed and 
arranged by him, that he considered her 
a great prize, difficult to find elsewhere. 

There was no trouble to take either, 
except to stoop down and pick up a 
pretty girl, for he liked the younger 
very much, and he had often thought 
that she might be very agreeable to 
meet later on. 

So he had chosen Charlotte Oriol, 
and in a short time had brought mat- 
ters to the point when a formal pro- 
posal could be made. 

Then, as a result of the father’s giv- 
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ing his other daughter the dowry 
coveted by Andermatt, Gontran was 
obliged either to give up the marriage 
or to turn to the elder daughter. 

His dissatisfaction was very great, 
and he had strongly thought at first of 
sending his brother-in-law to the devil, 
and remaining a bachelor until a new 
chance turned up. 

But just then he was quite out of 
pocket, so much so that he had had to - 
ask, for his play at the casino, for 
twenty-five louis from Paul, after many 
other sums he had borrowed and never 
returned. And then he would have to 
hunt for a rich wife, find her and win 
her. Perhaps he would have to struggle 
against the opposition of her family, 
while, without moving from the place, 
he could with a few days of attentive 
courting get the elder Oriol girl, just as 
he had known how to make a conquest 
of the younger. He would then be sure 
of having in his brother-in-law a banker 
whom he could make always responsible, 
everlastingly reproach, and whose cash- 
box would always be open to him. 

As far as his wife was concerned, he 
would take her to Paris, and introduce 
her as the daughter of Andermatt’s 
partner. Besides, she bore the name of 
the hot springs resort, to which he 
would never bring her back, never! 
never! in virtue of the law that rivers 
do not flow back to their sources. She 
had a nice face and figure, and was 
sufficiently distinguished to become very 
distinguished looking, intelligent enough 
to understand society, to hold her own, 
and take her place in it, and even to 
do him honor. His friends would say: 
“That jester there has married a hand- 
some girl, and he seems to think that 
it was not a bad joke.” Indeed, it would 
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not be a joke on him at all, for he in- 
tended when he was married to resume 
his bachelor life with money in his 
pockets. 

Thus he had turned to Louise Oriol, 
and profiting unconsciously by the jeal- 
ousy wakened in the shy heart of the 
young girl, had stirred in her a dormant 
coquetry, and a vague wish to take 
from her sister this handsome lover that 
everyone called: “Monsieur le Comte.” 

She had not formulated this, she had 
not thought it out, or contrived it, for 
she was wholly surprised by their meet- 
ing, and his carrying them off. But when 
she saw him so attentive and courteous, 
she felt, from his manner, his glances, 
and his whole attitude, that he was no 
longer in love with Charlotte, and with- 
out seeking to see further, she felt 
happy, joyful, almost victorious, as she 
was going to sleep. 

On Thursday, they hesitated a long 
time before starting for the Puy de la 
Nugére. The overcast sky and the damp 
air made them fear rain. But Gontran 
insisted so much that he finally carried 
off those who could not make up their 
minds. Lunch had been a solemn affair. 
Christiane and Paul had quarrelled the 
evening before, for no apparent cause. 
Andermatt feared that Gontran’s mar- 
riage would not take place, for Pére 
Oriol had spoken of him that very morn- 
ing in ambiguous terms. Gontran, who 
had been told of this, was furious, and 
determined to succeed. Charlotte, who 
felt a presentiment of her sister’s tri- 
umph, without understanding at all the 
cause of this sudden change, was very 
anxious to stay in the village. Only with 
difficulty could they persuade her to go. 

So the Noah’s Ark, filled to the limit, 
carried its usual passengers toward the 
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high plateau that commands a view of 
Volvic. 

Louise Oriol, who had suddenly be- 
come very talkative, did the honors of 
the trip. She told how the rock under- 
lying Volvic, which is simply the lava- 
flow from surrounding peaks, was used 
for building all the churches and houses 
of the country round. And this it is 
that gives to the towns of Auvergne 
their somber; charred look. She showed 
her companions the stone-yards where 
this rock was cut, pointed out the lava- 
flow that is worked as a quarry, from 
which the rough lava is taken out. Then 
she made them look with admiration at 
the colossal black Virgin who stands on 
a height and bends over the city of 
Volvic, which she protects. 

After that, they climbed up toward 
the higher plateau, which is studded 
with extinct volcanoes. The horses 
walked with sure steps up the long, 
difficult road. Green woodlands bor- 
dered the way. And no one spoke any 
more. 

Christiane was thinking of Tazenat. 
It was the same carriage! The people 
were the same, but their hearts were 
changed. Everything seemed as it was 
then! And yet—and yet! What had hap- 
pened? Almost nothing! A little more 
love on her side! A little less on his! 
Almost nothing—the difference between 
growing and dying desire! Almost noth- 
ing!—the invisible rent that weariness 
makes in affection! Oh! almost nothing, 
almost nothing! And the changed 
glances of the eyes, for the same eyes 
no longer seem to see the same face! 
What is in a glance? Almost nothing! . 
The driver stopped and said: “It’s here, 
to the right, along the footpath, in the 
wood. You have only to follow the 
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path to reach the place.” 

They all got down from the carriage, 
except the marquis, who thought that 
the weather was too warm. Louise and 
Gontran went on ahead, and Charlotte 
stayed behind with Paul and Christiane, 
who walked slowly. The way through 
the wood seemed to them very long. 
When they came to a crest covered 
with tall grasses, which led by an as- 
cending slope to the edge of the ancient 
crater, Louise and Gontran, who were 
both tall and slender, when they reached 
the summit, looked as if they were 
standing in the clouds. When the rest 
had caught up with them, Paul Bré- 
tigny’s enthusiastic soul burst forth into 
poetry. 

Around them, behind them, to the 
right, to the left, they were surrounded 
by strange, truncated cones, some rising 
prominently, others crushed down, but 
all preserving their strange aspect of 
extinct volcanoes. These heavy bases of 
mountains, with their flat summits, ex- 
tended from south to west, on a vast, 
desolate-looking plateau which, rising 
itself to a height of a thousand meters 
above Limagne, commanded a view of 
it further than the eye could reach, 
toward the east and north, toward the 
invisible horizon, always blue, always 
veiled in haze. 

The Puy de Déme, on the right, sur- 
passed all its fellows with seventy to 
eighty now dormant craters. Farther on, 
rose the Puys de Gravenoire, de Crouel, 
de la Pedge, de Sault, de Noschamps, 
de la Vache. Nearer were the Puy du 
Pariou, the Puy de Céme, and the Puys 
de Jumes, de Tressoux, de Louchadiere: 
a vast cemetery of volcanoes. 

The young people looked at this with 
wonder. At their feet was the hollow 
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of the first crater of la Nugére, a deep, 
grassy basin at the bottom of which 


one could still see three enormous blocks 


of brown lava, raised with the mon- 
ster’s last breath and sunk again into 
his dying throat, remaining there cen- 
turies on centuries, forever. 

Gontran shouted: 

“T intend to go down to the bottom. 
I want to see how they give up the 
ghost, these monsters. Come, Mesdemoi- 
selles, let’s have a little race down the 
slope. And catching Louise’s arm, he 
drew her on. Charlotte followed, run- 
ning behind them; then suddenly she 
stopped, watched them flying along, 
springing on arm in arm, and then, turn- 
ing suddenly, she climbed up again 
towards Christiane and Paul, who were 
sitting on the grass at the crest of the 
slope. When she rejoined them, she fell 
on her knees, and hiding her face in 
Christiane’s dress, began to sob bitterly. 

Christiane, who had understood, and 
whom all the griefs of others had lately 
pierced like wounds in her own soul, 
threw her arms around her neck, and, 
touched by her tears, murmured: “Poor 
little one, poor little one!” The girl con- 
tinued weeping, prostrate, her face hid- 
den, and with her hands that had fallen 
on the ground she tore up the grass, 
unconscious of what she was doing. 

Brétigny had risen, so as not to ap- 
pear to have seen her, but the young 
girl’s misery, the distress of this inno- 
cent heart, filled him suddenly with 
anger against Gontran..He, whom the 
deep anguish of Christiane exasperated, 
was touched to the depths of his heart 
by this first disillusion of a young girl. 

'He came back and knelt down in his 
turn to speak to her: 

“There, there, calm yourself, I en- 
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treat you. They will come back again, 
calm yourself. They must not see you 
-crying.” 

She sprang up, frightened at the 
thought that her sister might find her 
with tears in her eyes. Her throat was 
full of sobs that she held back—that 
she swallowed—that sank into her heart 
to make it more full of pain. She 
faltered: 

“Yes—yes—it’s over—it’s nothing— 
it’s all over—look—you don’t notice it 
any more—do you—you don’t notice it 
any more?” 

Christiane wiped the tears from her 
face with her handkerchief; then dried 
her own eyes. She said to Paul: 

“Do go and see what they are doing. 
We can’t see them any more. They are 
hidden behind the blocks of lava. I 
will stay with this little girl and com- 
fort her.” 

Brétigny had risen again, and said 
in a trembling voice: 

“T will go—and I will bring them 
back, but there will be something for 
me to settle with—your brother—this 
very day—and he shall explain his un- 
justifiable conduct after what he told 
us the other day.” 

He started to run down to the center 
of the crater. 

Gontran, dragging Louise along, had 
rushed with all his force down the steep 
descent of the great hole, to hold her 
up, support her, make her breathless, 
dizzy and frightened. Swept along by 
this wild rush, she tried to stop him, 
gasping: “Oh! not so fast. I shall fall 
—why, you are mad. I shall fall!” They 
were stopped by the blocks of lava, and 
stood both breathless beside them. Then 
they walked round the crater, and 
looked at the great rifts that formed a 
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sort of cavern with two openings at the 
base of the crater. 

When the dying volcano had thrown 
up this last mass of foaming lava, no 
longer able to hurl it to the sky, as it 
had done, it spewed it out, thick and 
half-cooled, and the mass froze on its 
dying lips. 

“We must go in under there,” said 
Gontran. 

And he pushed the young girl in 
before him. Then, as soon as they were 
inside the grotto, he said: 

“Well, mademoiselle, now is the time 
to make you a declaration.” 

She was astounded. 

“A declaration—to me!” 

“Why, yes, in four words: I think 
you charming.” 

“You should say that to my sister.” 

“Oh! you know very well that I am 
not making a declaration to your 
sister!” 

“Come, now!” 

“Look here, you aren’t a woman if 
you haven’t understood that I paid at- 
tentions to her just to see what you 
would think of it! And what black looks 
you gave me! You looked furious! Oh! 
how pleased I was! Then I tried to 
show you with all possible considera- 
tion, what I thought of you!” 

No one had ever talked to her thus. 
She felt confused and delighted—her 
heart full of pride and joy. 

He resumed: 

“T know that I’ve acted shabbily to 
your little sister. Oh! well, so much the 
worse. She hasn’t been deceived, not 
she, don’t think it. You see that she 
staid up on the hill, and that she did 
not want to come with us. Oh! she 
understood, she understood!” 

He caught one of Louise Oriol’s hands 
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and gently kissed the ends of her 
fingers, courteously, murmuring: 

“How nice you are! How nice you 
are!” 

She leaned against the wall of lava, 
and heard her heart beating with ex- 
citement, but she said nothing. The only 
thought that floated through her 
troubled mind, was a thought of tri- 
umph: she had got the best of her 
sister. 

But a shadow fell across the entrance 
of the grotto. Paul Brétigny was watch- 
ing them. Gontran let the little hand 
fall that he held to his lips, in an easy 
way, and he said: 

“Qh, here you are. Are you alone?” 

“Ves, we were astonished to see you 
disappear under here.” 

“Well, we will come back, my dear 
fellow. We were examining this. Isn’t 
it rather curious?” 

Louise, blushing to her temples, went 
out first, and the young men followed 
her and talked together in low voices. 
' Christiane and Charlotte watched 
them come and waited for them, hand 
in hand. 

They walked back towards the car- 
riage, where the marquis had staid; 
and the Noah’s Ark started on its way 
back to Enval. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a little pine 
forest, the landau stopped, and the 
driver began to swear. A dead ass 
blocked their way. Everyone wanted to 
see, and got down. He was stretched out 
on the ‘blackish dust, sombre-hued him- 
self, and so thin that his worn skin, 
where the bones projected, seemed as 
though it would have been broken 
through by them, if the poor beast had 
not breathed his last. All the skeleton 
showed through the worn hair on his 
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sides, and his head seemed enormous. 
The poor head, with closed eyes, was 
lying so tranquilly on the bed of broken 
stone, so peaceful in death, that it 
seemed surprised and happy at this new 
rest. The long ears hung down like rags. 
Two open wounds on his knees told how 
often he had fallen, even that very 
day, before he had sunk down for the 
last time. Another wound on his side 
showed the place where his master, for 
years and years, had prodded him with 
an iron spike fastened to the end of a 
stick, to hasten his slow gait. 

The driver took hold of his hind legs 
and dragged him towards a ditch. And 
his neck stretched out as if to bray 
once more, to utter one last plaint. 
When he was on the grass, the man 
muttered furiously: 

“What brutes to leave that in the 
middle of the road!” 

No one else had spoken; they got 
back into the carriage. 

Christiane, heartbroken, overcome, 
saw all the pitiful life of the creature, 
that had ended thus on the roadside. 
First the happy little donkey, with his 
big head and great shining eyes, a 
comical and good-natured little fellow, 
with his rough hair and long ears, 
gamboling about, still free, beside his 
mother. Then the first cart, the first 
uphill pull, the first blows! And then, 
and then, the incessant and terrible 
trips along the interminable roads! 
Blows! blows! Too heavy loads, over- 
poweringly hot suns! And for food, only 
a little straw, a little hay, some branches 
of leaves, and the tempting sight of 
the green meadows, all along the hard 
way. 

And then later, as age came on, the 
iron spike replaced the supple switch, 
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and the dreadful martyrdom of the 
worn-out creature, breathless, bruised, 
always dragging excessive loads, suffer- 
ing in every limb, in all its old body, 
worn shabby as a beggar’s coat. And 
then death, merciful death, three paces 
from the grass of the roadside ditch, 
to which a man who is passing drags 
him, swearing, to clear the road. 

Christiane for the first time under- 
stood the misery of creatures that are 
enslaved. Death also seemed to her, 
at moments, very kind. 

Suddenly they passed by a little cart 
that was dragged along by a man, nearly 
naked, a woman in tatters, and an 
emaciated dog, all exhausted with 
fatigue. 

One could see how they were sweat- 
ing and gasping. The dog, lean and 
mangy, with his tongue hanging out, 
was fastened underneath, between the 
forewheels. In the little cart was wood 
gathered up, stolen, no doubt, roots, 
stumps, broken branches that seemed to 
hide some other things. Then on top of 
the branches were rags, and lying on 
the rags was an infant—nothing but a 
face appearing out of the gray tatters, 
a round ball with two eyes, a nose, and 
a mouth! 

And that was a family, a human 
family! The ass had succumbed to ex- 
haustion, and the man, without pity for 
his dead servant, without even pushing 
it as far as the rut, had left it in the 
middle of the road. Then, yoking him- 
self up in his turn, with his wife in the 
empty shafts, they had begun to drag 
the cart as the animal had done just 
before. They were going on! Where? 
To do what? Had they even a few 
sous? That cart--would they drag it 
always, unable to buy another animal? 
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On what would they live? Where would 
they stop? They would probably die as 
their donkey had died. And their child 
would do as they did, that little crea- 
ture, still unformed, that was hidden 
under the wretched rags. 

Christiane was thinking of all this, 
and new emotions surged in the depths 
of her startled soul, as she caught this 
glimpse of the misery of the poor. 

Gontran said, all at once: 

“YT don’t know why, but I think it 
would be delightful for us all to take 
dinner at the Café Anglais. It would 
give me pleasure to see the boulevard.” 

The marquis muttered: 

“Bah! we are comfortable here. The 
new hotel is much better than the old.” 

They passed by Tournoél. A memory 
made Christiane’s heart throb as she 
recognized a chestnut tree. She looked 
at Paul, but he had closed his eyes and 
did not see at all her meek appeal. 

Ere long, they saw two men in front 
of the carriage, two vine-dressers, re- 
turning from their work, who carried 
their rakes on their shoulders, and 
walked with the long, weary step of 
laborers. 

The Oriol girls blushed to their 
temples. It was their father and their 
brother, who had returned to the vine- 
yards, as of old, and passed their days 
sweating over the ground that had made 
them rich, and bent double, with the 
sun on their backs, they cultivated it 
from morning till night, while their fine 
frock coats, carefully folded, reposed 
in the bureau, and the tall hats in a 
closet. 

The two peasants greeted them with 
a friendly smile, while those in the 
Jandau waved their hands in reply to 
their “Good-evening.” 
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As soon as they had returned, as 
Gontran was getting down from the Ark 
to go up to the casino, Brétigny went 
with him, and stopped him after the 
first few steps. 

“Listen, my dear fellow, what you 
are doing is not right, and I have prom- 
ised your sister to speak to you about 
ree 

“To speak to me about what?” 

“Of your way of behaving for the 
past few days.” 

Gontran assumed his insolent air. 

“Of acting? Towards whom?” 

“Towards that girl that you are cast- 
ing off cruelly.” 

“You think so?” 

“Ves, I think so—and I have reason 
to think so.” 

“Bah! you seem to have grown very 
scrupulous on the subject of jilting.” 

“But, my dear friend, it’s not a ques- 
tion of a gay woman, but of a young 
girl.” 

“T know it very well, and for that 
reason I have not betrayed her. The 
difference is very marked.” 

They walked on, side by side. Gon- 
tran’s manners exasperated Paul, who 
replied: 

“Tf I were not your friend, I should 
say very harsh words to you.” 

“And I would not permit you to say 
them.” 

“Come, listen, my dear fellow, this 
child rouses my pity. She was crying a 
little while ago.” 

“Bah! she was crying? Well, that’s 
flattering to me!” 

“Look here, don’t joke about this. 
What are you expecting to do?” 

“IT? Nothing.” 

“But think, you have gone so far 
as to compromise her. You said to us 
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the other day, to your sister and me, 
that you were thinking of marrying 
ner 

Gontran stopped, and said in a mock- 
ing tone, tinged with a threat: 

“My sister and you had better not 
occupy yourselves with the love affairs 
of others. I told you that I rather liked 
that girl, and that if I chanced to marry 
her, it would*be a good and sensible act. 
That’s all. Now it happens that to-day 
I like the elder more. I’ve changed my 
opinion. That happens to everyone.” 

Then, looking Paul full in the face: 

“What do you do yourself, when a 
woman no longer pleases your? Do you 
treat her kindly?” 

Taken by surprise, Paul Brétigny 
tried to sound the deep meaning, the 
hidden meaning, of these words. His 
head, too, grew hot, and ‘he said vio- 
lently: 

“Once more I say that it is not a 
question of a worthless woman, or of a 
married woman, but of a young girl, 
whom you have deceived, if not by 
promises, at least by your manner. That 
is not, do you understand, the part of 
a courteous man! nor of an honorable 
man!” 

Gontran, pale as death, with a break- 
ing voice, exclaimed: 

“Stop! You have already said too 
much—and I have listened too long. 
In my turn, if I were not your friend 
J—I would show you that my temper 
is quick. One word more, and every- 
thing is finished between us forever.” 

Then, weighing his words slowly, and 
hurling them at Paul’s face, he said: 

“T have no explanations to give you 
—I might have more right to demand 
them from you. That which does not 
become a courteous man, nor an honor- 
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able man, is a certain indelicacy—which 
may have many forms-—-from which 
friéndship should restrain certain peo- 
ple—and which love cannot excuse.” 

Suddenly, changing his tone, and al- 
most joking, he said: 

“Now, as to this little Charlotte, if 
she touches your pity, and pleases you, 
take her and marry her. Marriage is 
often the solution of difficult situations. 
It’s a solution and a stronghold, in 
which to barricade oneself against cling- 
ing despairs. She is pretty and rich! 
You will have to end with some such 
accident as that! It would be amusing 
for us to be married here, on the same 
day, for, as far as I am concerned, I 
shall marry the elder. I am telling you 
this as a secret; do not announce it 
yet. Meantime do not forget that you, 
yourself, have less right than anyone to 
ever speak of honor in questions of 
sentiment and of qualms in those of 
love. And now go back to your affairs. 
I shall attend to mine. Good-night.” 

And abruptly changing the direction 
in which he was going, he went down 
towards the village. Paul Brétigny, full 
of doubt and anxiety, went back with 
slow steps towards thé “Mont-Oriol.” 
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He tried to really understand it all, 
to recall every word so as to study and 
determine its meaning, and he won- 
dered at the secret, unavowable, and 
shameful winding ways that may lie 
hidden in some souls. 

When Christiane asked him: 

“What was Gontran’s answer to 
youe” 

He stammered: 

“He—he prefers the elder, at present 
—I even believe that he wants to marry 
her. And in answer to my keen re- 
proaches, he sealed my lips by allusions 
—alarming—to us both.” 

Christiane sank down in a chair, mur- 
muring: 

“Oh! Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

But as Gontran just came in, for the 
dinner bell had rung, he gaily kissed her 
forehead, asking: 

“Well, little sister, how are you? 
You are not too tired?” 

Then he shook hands with Paul, and 
turned to Andermatt who had come in 
behind him, and asked: 

“Tell me now, jewel of brothers-in- 
law, husbands, and friends, can you esti- 
mate for me exactly the price of an old 
ass, dead on the roadside?” 


CHAPTER IV 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


ANDERMATT and Dr. Latonne were 
walking in front of the casino, on the 
terrace decorated with the imitation 
marble vases. 

“He doesn’t even bow to me any 
more,” said the doctor, who was talk- 


ing of his colleague, Bonnefille, “and 
he stays over there in his hole like a 
wild boar. I believe that he would 
poison our springs, if he could.” 
Andermatt, with his hands behind his 
back, his hat pushed back so far that 
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it let the baldness be seen, was thinking. 
At length he said: 

“Oh, in three months the company 
will have given in. We might have it 
at about ten thousand francs. It’s this 
. miserable Bonnefille who stirs them up 
against me, and makes them believe 
that I will yield. But he is mistaken.” 

“You know they have closed their 
casino. No one was left,” said the new 
superintendent. 

“Ves, I know it, but we haven’t 
enough people here, ourselves. They 
stay at the hotels too much, and in the 
hotels one gets bored, my dear friend. 
We must amuse the bathers, distract 
them, make them think the season here 
too short. The guests of our Mont-Oriol 
hotel come every evening because they 
are near, but the others hesitate and 
stay in their own apartments. It’s a 
question of routes of bringing them 
here, nothing else. Success hinges al- 
ways on imperceptible causes, that one 
must know how to discover. It must be 
so arranged that the routes leading to 
a place of entertainment must them- 
selves be pleasurable, an introduction 
to the pleasure that one is about to 
enjoy. 

“The ways leading here are rough, 
stony, and hard; they fatigue the visi- 
tors. When a path to a certain place, 
where one wishes vaguely to go, is 
smooth, wide, shaded during the day, 
easy and not steep for the evening, one 
of necessity chooses that path in prefer- 
ence to the others. If you realized that 
the body retains the memory of a thou- 
sand things that the mind has not taken 
the trouble to remember! I believe that 
this is the basis of the memory of ani- 
mals! If you have ever suffered from 
the heat in going to a certain place, 
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hurt your feet on rough stone, found an 
ascent too steep, even while you were 
thinking of something else, you will ex- 
perience an unconquerable, physical re- 
pugnance to returning to that place. You 
were chatting with a friend, you had 
not noticed the slight discomfort of 
the walk, you looked at nothing, you 
observed nothing. But your legs, your 
muscles, your lungs, your whole body 
has not forgotten it, and all say to your 
mind, when the mind wishes to take 
them back along the same path: ‘No, I 
won’t go, I suffered too much.’ And the 
mind obeys this refusal without disput- 
ing it, and submits to this mute lan- 
guage of the companions who carry it 
about. 

“Therefore we must have fine roads, 
which amounts to saying that I must 
have the lands of this mule of a Pére 
Oriol. But patience! Ah! in this con- 
nection, Mas-Roussel has become the 
owner of his chalet on the same condi- 
tions that we offered Remusot. It’s a 
slight sacrifice for which he will give 
us a large indemnity. Try to find out 
exactly what Cloche’s intentions are.” 

‘He will do the same as the others,” 
said the doctor. “But there is still a 
matter that I have been thinking over 
for some days, and that we have com- 
pletely forgotten; it is the meteoro- 
logical bulletin.” 

“What meteorological bulletin?” 

“In the large Paris newspapers! It’s 
indispensable! The climate of a hot 
springs resort must be better, less varia- 
ble, more equable, than that of the 
neighboring, rival resorts. You subscribe 
to the weather report in the papers, and 
I will send every evening, by telegraph, 
the atmospheric conditions. I will ar- 
range it so that the average, calculated 
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at the close of the year, shall be better 
than the best averages of the surround- 
ing resorts. The very first thing that 
strikes our eyes, on opening the big 
newspapers, is the temperature at Vichy, 
Royat, Mont-Doré, and Chatel-Guyon, 
during the summer season, and during 
the winter, that at Cannes, Menton, 
Nice, Saint-Raphaél. It must always be 
warm and lovely in those places, my 
dear sir, so that the Parisian will say: 
‘Heavens, how lucky those people are 
who can go down there!’ ” 

Andermatt exclaimed: 

“Sacrebleu! you are right. How was 
it that I never thought of that? I will 
attend to it this very day. Talking of 
practical things, have you written to 
Professors De Larenard and Pascalis? 
Those are two that I should like very 
much to get here.” 

“Unapproachable, my dear president 
——unless—unless they can assure them- 
selves independently, after many trials, 
that our springs are excellent. But with 
them, persuasion will accomplish noth- 
ing—before the right time.” 

They passed by Paul and Gontran, 
who had come for coffee after lunch. 
Other bathers came in, chiefly men, for 
the women, when they rose from the 
table, always went to their rooms for an 
hour or two. Petrus Martel was super- 
intending his waiters and shouted: “A 
kiimmel, a small glass of brandy, an 
anisette, » in the same deep, thundering 
voice that he would assume an hour 
later in conducting the rehearsal and 
giving the prompt to the actress who 
played the part of the heroine. 

Andermatt stopped for several mo- 
ments to talk with the young men, then 
he resumed his walk by the side of the 
inspector. 
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Gontran, with his legs crossed, his 
arms folded, was lolling back in his 
chair, resting his neck on the back, with 
his eyes and cigar pointed heavenward, 
and smoked, steeped in perfect happi- 
ness. 

Suddenly, he asked: 

“Would you like to take a trip, in a 
little while, to the valley of Sans-Souci? 
The girls will be there.” 

Paul hesitated, then after a moment’s 
thought, he said: 

“Yes, I’d like to go.” 

Then he added: 

“Is your love affair going on all 
right?” 

“Parbleu! ve caught her. She can’t 
escape now.” 

Gontran had now made his friend his 
confidant, and told him day by day 
about his progress and success. He even 
got him to be present as an accomplice 
at their meetings, for he had arranged, 
very ingeniously, trysting-places with 
Louise Oriol. 

After the excursion to the Puy de la 
Nugére Christiane had put an end to 
trips by hardly going out at all, which 
made it very difficult to plan meetings. 

Her brother, whose plans were at first 
upset by his sister’s attitude, thought 
up ways of getting out of this difficulty. 

Accustomed as he was to Parisian 
morals, where women are considered by 
men of his stamp as game which are 
often difficult to hunt, he had employed 
in the past many schemes to approach 
those whom he fancied. He knew better 
than any one how to use go-betweens, 
to find out those who would act through 
interested motives, and to sound with 
a glance the men or women who would 
be disposed to help him. 

When Christiane’s unconscious aid 
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suddenly failed him, he looked about 
him for the needed connecting bolt, the 
“pliant character,” as he said, to re- 
place his sister. His choice fell at once 
on Dr. Honorat’s wife. Many reasons 
pointed to her as the one. To begin with, 
her husband, who was very intimate 
with the Oriols, had attended this fam- 
ily for twenty years. He dined with 
them every Sunday, and entertained 
them at his house every Tuesday. His 
wife, who was a fat old woman, of ordi- 
nary family, but very pretentious, and 
easily won through her vanity, would 
give every help to forward the wishes 
of the Count de Ravenel, whose brother- 
in-law was the owner of the establish- 
ment of Mont-Oriol. 


Besides, Gontran, who was a good 


judge of go-betweens, felt sure by just 
seeing her pass by in the street, that 
she would naturally act the part. She 
has the right physical make up for it, 
he thought, and when one has the phys- 
ical qualities for an employment, one 
has the mental as well. 

So he had gone to see her one day, 
after he had walked home with her 
husband to his own door. He sat down 
and chatted and complimented the lady, 
and when the dinner bell rang he said 
as he rose: 

“What a savory smell! You have bet- 
ter cooking than at the hotel.” 

Madame Honorat, puffed up with 
pride, faltered: 

“Mon Dieu—if I dared—if I dared, 
Monsieur le Comte.” 

“If you dared what, dear madame?” 

“To beg you to partake of our humble 
meal.” 

“Ma foi—ma foi—i would say, yes.” 

The doctor anxiously muttered: 

“But we have nothing, nothing: soup, 
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beef, a chicken, that’s all.” 

Gontran laughed: 

“That’s enough for me, I accept.” 

So he had dined with the Honorat 
family. The fat hostess rose, took the 
dishes from the hands of the servant 
so that the sauce should not be spilt on 
the tablecloth and, in spite of her hus- 
band’s vexation, did all the waiting her- 
self. 

The count congratulated her on her 
cooking, on her house, and admired her 
hospitality, and left her burning with 
enthusiasm. 

He had gone again to make his din- 
ner call, accepted a new invitation, and 
now was all the-time at Madame Hono- 
rat’s home, where the Oriol girls had 
been in the habit for many years of 
running in any moment, as neighbors 
and friends. 

Thus it happened that he spent hours 
there with the three women, and was 
always kind to both sisters, but showed 
clearly from day to day his marked 
preference for Louise. 

The jealousy that had sprung up be- 
tween the sisters from the moment that 
he had showed attention to Charlotte, 
took the form of dislike on the part of 
the elder, and of contempt on the part 
of the younger. Louise, in spite of her 
reserved air, threw into her reticence 
and her restrained manner that she 
showed towards Gontran, more coquetry 
and encouragement than the other had 
ever shown in moments of freest and 
most joyous gaiety. Charlotte, wounded 
to the heart, concealed her suffering 
through pride. She pretended to observe 
nothing, to understand nothing, and 
continued to go to all the meetings at 
Madame Honorat’s with an air of great 
indifference. She did not want to stay 
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at home for fear people would suspect 
that she was grieving, that she was cry- 
ing, that she was surrendering her place 
to her sister. 

Gontran, too proud of his cleverness 
to hide it, could not resist telling Paul. 
And Paul, who thought it very funny, 
had laughed. Besides, after the am- 
biguous remarks of his friend, he had 
made up his mind not to meddle in his 
affair. 

Then when Gontran told to what use 
he was putting Madame Honorat, Bré- 
tigny had laughed, and for some time 
he had even let himself be invited to 
her home, and took great pleasure in 
chatting with Charlotte. 

The doctor’s wife lent herself, with 
the best grace in the world, to the réle 
that they made her play. She served 
them with five o’clock tea, like the 
ladies in Paris, and with little cakes 
made by her own hands. 

The first time that Paul found his 
way to her house, she welcomed him 
like an old friend, made him sit down, 
relieved him of his hat, in spite of his 
protests, and put it on the mantel by 
the clock. Then, enormously big and fat, 
she bustled about from one to another, 
and asked with eager hospitality: 

“Do you feel inclined for a little bit 
of dinner?” 

Gontran made nonsense, joked, and 
laughed with complete assurance. He 
detained Louise for several moments 
in the embrasure of a window, under 
the troubled eye of Charlotte. 

Madame Honorat, who was talking 
with Paul, said to him in a motherly 
tone: 

“These dear children come here to 
chat together for a little while. 
It is very innocent, isn’t it, Mon- 
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sieur Brétigny?” . 

“Oh! very innocent, madame.” 

The next time he came, she called 
him familiarly, “Monsieur Paul,” treat- 
ing him a little like a crony. 

After that Gontran told in his bright 
chaffing way of all her obliging help. 
He had said to-the lady, the day before: 

“Why do you never go out strolling 
with the young ladies on the Sans- 
Souci road?” 

“Why, we will go, Monsieur le Comte, 
we will go.” 

“How about to-morrow, towards three 
o'clock?” 

“To-morrow, at about three o’clock, 
Monsieur le Comte.” 

“You are very kind, Madame Hono- 
rat.” 

“T am at your service, Monsieur le 
Comte.” 

Gontran explained to Paul: 

“You see, in this sitting-room, I can’t 
say anything a little earnest to the elder 
before the younger. But in the woods 
I can either go on ahead or stay behind 
with Louise! Then you will come with 
us?” 

“Yes, I’d like to very much.” 

“Let’s start on.” 

They got up and stepped off very 
quietly along the main road, then, after 
passing through Roche-Pradiére, they 
turned to the left and went down to 
the wooded dale through tangled 
thickets. When they had crossed the 
little brook, they sat down on the edge 
of the path and waited. 

The three ladies came soon, walking 
in single file, Louise leading and 
Madame Honorat bringing up the rear. 
They appeared to be very much sur- 
prised on both sides at having met. 

Gontran exclaimed: 
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“Well, what a happy thought you 
had to come this way!” 

The doctor’s wife replied: 

“It was I who had that happy idea!” 

And they continued their walk. 

Louise and Gontran gradually has- 
tened their pace, took the lead and 
got so far ahead that the others lost 
sight of them in the windings of the 
narrow path. 

The fat lady, panting, murmured as 
she glanced towards them indulgently: 

“Bah! they’re young, they have good 
legs. For my part, I can’t keep up with 
them.” 

Charlotte exclaimed: 

“Wait, Vil call them back.” 

She started to run after them, but 
the doctor’s wife detained her: 

“Don’t bother them, my dear, if they 
want to talk! It’s not nice to interrupt 
them, they will come back of their own 
accord.” 

And she sat down on the grass under 
the shade of a pine, and fanned herself 
with her handkerchief. Charlotte cast 
a look of distress towards Paul, an im- 
ploring and despairing glance. 

He understood, and said: 

“All right, mademoiselle, we will leave 
madame here to rest, and we will rejoin 
your sister, we two.” 

She answered eagerly: 

“Oh! yes, monsieur.” 

Madame Honorat made no objection. 

“Go on, children, go on. I’ll wait for 
you here. Don’t be too long.” 

And they went on by themselves in 
their turn. They walked rapidly, at 
first, not seeing the others and hoping 
to catch up to them. Then, after some 
minutes they decided that Louise and 
Gontran must have turned to the right 
or left and gone through the woods. 
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Charlotte called in a trembling and re- 
pressed voice. No one answered. She 
whispered: “Oh! Mon Dieu, where are 
they?” 

Paul felt himself overcome once more 
by that deep pity, that tender sym- 
pathy that had taken such hold on him 
before, on the edge of the crater of 
Nugére. 

He did not know what to say to this 
poor child in such distress. He had a 
strong fatherly wish to take her in his 
arms and kiss her, and to think of sweet, 
comforting things to say to her. But 
what should he say? She turned to look 
on every side, peering through the 
branches wildly, and listening for the 
slightest sounds. She faltered: 

“T think they are here. No, over 
there. Do you hear them?” 

“No, mademoiselle, I hear nothing. 
It is best to wait for them here.” 

“Oh, no! We must find them!” 

He hesitated several moments, then 
he said very softly: 

“Then this makes you very un- 
happy?” 

She raised her distracted eyes, in 
which the tears began to gather, veiling 
them in a light, transparent mist, still 
held back by the lids fringed with long, 
brown lashes. She tried to speak, but 
could not, dared not. Yet her swelling 
heart, repressed, and so full of grief, 
longed to unburden itself. 

He went on: 

“So you loved him very much. He is 
unworthy of your love. Don’t grieve.” 

She could control herself no longer, 
and hiding her tears with her hands, 
she sobbed: 

“No—no—I don’t love him—not that 
man—it’s too cruel to act like that! 
He has played with my affection—it’s 
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too base—it’s too cowardly—but all the 
same, it hurts me—very much—because 
it’s hard—very hard—oh! yes. But 
what grieves me worst of all—is my 
sister—my sister—who does not love 
me either—has been more unkind than 
he. I feel that she hates me. I had only 
her. I have no one any more—and yet 
I have done nothing!” 

He saw only her ear and her fresh 
young neck, sinking into the collar of 
her dress, under the light material that 
she wore, and blending into the soft 
outlines of her breast. And he was over- 
come with compassion, and tenderness, 
carried away by that impetuous need 
of devotion that possessed him every 
time a woman touched his soul. And his 
soul, which was so ready to burst into 
enthusiasms, was stirred in the face of 
this innocent, distressing, artless, and 
cruelly charming grief. 

And with an unconscious gesture, such 
as one makes to fondle and soothe chil- 
dren, he stretched out his arm, and put 
it on her shoulder. Then he could feel 
her heart throbbing, like the little heart 
of a bird one has caught. And this 
throbbing thrilled along his arm towards 
his own heart that kept up with the tire- 
less “Aréte-de-Veau” and which came 
from her, pervading all his own body, 
muscles and nerves, making only one 
heart that grieved with the same sor- 
row, stirred with the same throbs and 
lived the same life, like those clocks 
that are connected at a distance by a 
thread, and made to keep together sec- 
ond by second. 

But she took her hands from her 
flushed and tear-stained face, and dry- 
ing her eyes quickly said: 

“Come, I should not have spoken to 
you of this. I am foolish. Let us go 
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back quickly to Madame Honorat and 
forget. Will you promise me?” 

“T promise.” 

She gave him her hand. 

“I have confidence in you. I believe 
that you are very honorable!” 

They turned back. He lifted her to 
cross the stream as he had lifted up 
Christiane, last year. Christiane! How 
many times he had come with her along 
this path in the days when he adored 
her. He thought, wondering at the 
change in his own feelings, “What a 
short time it lasted, that passionate 
affection!” 

Charlotte touched his arm with her 
finger, whispering: 

“Madame Honorat is fast asleep, let 
us sit down without making any noise.” 

Madame Honorat was fast asleep, 
sure enough. She was sitting with her 
back against the pine tree, with her 
handkerchief over her face and her 
hands folded in her lap. They sat down 
a few steps away from her and did not 
speak for fear of waking her. 

Then the stillness of the wood was 
so profound that it grew as painful to 
them as real suffering. One heard only 
the water rushing over the stones, a 
little further down, and then the almost 
imperceptible stirring of small insects 
passing through the air. The faint 
buzzing of flies, or sounds of large in- 
sects tipping over the dead leaves. 

But where were Louise and Gontran? 
What were they doing? All at once, 
they were heard in the distance, far 
off; they were coming back. Madame 
Honorat woke and was surprised. 

“Why, you’re here! I did not hear 
you coming! And the others, did you 
find them?” 

Paul answered: 
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“Here they are.” And just then they 
were coming. 

They recognized Gontran’s laughter. 
This laughter relieved Charlotte of a 
weight of anxiety that had oppressed 
her mind, though she could not have 
told why. 

Soon they came in sight. Gontran was 
almost running and was pulling Louise, 
who was blushing furiously, along by 
the arm. And even before he had 
reached them he called out, so anxious 
‘was he to tell his story: 

“You can’t think whom we’ve sur- 
prised! I'll give you a thousand guesses. 
Handsome Dr. Mazelli with the daugh- 
ter of the illustrious Professor Cloche, 
as Will would say, the pretty red-haired 
widow. Oh! yes, truly—surprised— 
think of it. Surprised. He was kissing 
her, the rascal. Oh! yes! Oh! yes!” 

Madame Honorat, at his unrestrained 
merriment, made a dignified gesture: 

“Oh! Monsieur le Comte—think of 
these young ladies!” 

Gontran made a low bow. 

“You are quite right, dear madame, 
to recall me to the conventionalities. All 
your ideas are excellent.” 

Then, to avoid being seen going back 
together, the young men bowed to the 
ladies and went home through the 
woods. 

“Well,” said Paul. 

“Well, I’ve told her that I adore her 
and should be delighted to marry her.” 

“And she said?” 

“She said with very graceful discre- 
tion: ‘That concerns my father. I will 
give my answer to him.’” 

“Then you wil i 

“At once charge my ambassador, An- 
dermatt, with the official proposal. And 
if the old boor makes a fuss, I will 
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make it very warm for him.” 

And as Andermatt was still talking 
with Dr. Latonne on the terrace of the 
casino, Gontran separated them, and at 
once put his brother-in-law in posses- 
sion of all the facts of the situation. 

Paul walked along on the road to 
Riom. He needed to be alone, he felt 
so overcome with that agitation of mind 
and body which one feels at every meet- 
ing with a woman with whom one is 
about to fall in love. 

For some time now he had been influ- 
enced, without realizing it, of the keen 
and fresh charm of this young girl who 
had been forsaken. He saw that she 
was so simple-hearted, so upright, and 
so artless, that he was from the first 
touched with compassion, with that 
tender compassion that the sorrow of 
women always inspires in our hearts. 
Then, seeing her so often, he had 
allowed to take root in his heart that 
grain, that tiny grain of affection that 
they implant in us so quickly and that 
grows so large. And now, especially for 
the past hour, he began to feel in his 
mind the constant presence of the ab- 
sent one which is the first’ sign of love. 

He walked along the road, haunted 
by the memory of her glance, by the 
sound of her voice, by the lines of her 
face as she smiled or wept, by the way 
she walked, even by the color and flut- 
tering of her dress. 

And he said to himself: “I believe I 
am in love. I know myself of old. It’s 
very annoying. Perhaps I had better 
go back to Paris.” 

Then he began to think of her as he 
had thought of Christiane, the year be- 
fore. That this one, too, was different 
from all the women that he had known 
who were born and brought up in cities, 
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different, too, from the young girls who 
are surrounded from infancy by the 
coquetry of their mothers or by that 
which flaunts itself openly. She had 
none of the artificiality of the woman 
who designs to fascinate, nothing 
studied in her phrases, nothing conven- 
tional in her gestures, nothing that was 
not true in her glance. 

Not only was she a young and pure 
being, but she had sprung from a primi- 
tive race. She was a true daughter of 
the soil, at the moment when she was 
about to become a woman of the city. 

And he extolled her, pleading for her 
against the vague resistance that he still 
felt in his heart. Poetic characters of 
novels passed before his eyes, creations 
of Walter Scott, of Dickens, or of 
George Sand, excited still more his im- 
agination that was always haunted by 
ideals of women. 

Gontran described him thus: “Paul is 
a horse saddled with a Cupid on his 
back. When he throws him to the 
ground, another springs up in his place.” 

But Brétigny saw that night was fall- 
ing. He had walked a long time. He 
decided to return to the hotel. 

As he passed by the new baths, he 
found Andermatt and the two Oriols, 
surveying and measuring the vineyards, 
and he saw from their gestures that 
they were discussing it with excitement. 

An hour later Will walked into the 
sitting-room, where the whole family 
was gathered, and said to the marquis: 

“My dear father-in-law, I wish to 
tell you that your son, Gontran, will 
marry, in six weeks or two months, 
Mademoiselle Louise Oriol.” 

M. de Ravenel was startled. 

“Gontran? You say?” 

“T say that he will marry, with your 
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consent, in six weeks or more Mademoi- 
selle Oriol, who will be very rich.” 

Then the marquis said simply: 

“Mon Dieu, if he likes that, I am 
perfectly satisfied. 4 

And the banker told of his dealing 
with the old peasant. 

The moment he had been told by the 
count that the young girl would consent, 
Andermatt wanted to gain at one inter- | 
view the vine-dresser’s sanction, without 
giving him time to think up any tricks. 

So he hastened to his house, where | 
he found him making out his accounts | 
with great difficulty, on the end of a | 
greasy piece of paper. Colosse aided | 
him and added the numbers on his | 
fingers. 

As soon as they were all seated, An- | 
dermatt said: | 

“TI would like very much to drink a | 
glass of your good wine.” | 

As soon as tall Jacques had returned — 
bringing the glasses and a brimming 1 
jug, Andermatt asked whether Mlle. 
Louise had come home, then he begged — 
that they would call her. As soon as. 
she stood before him, he rose and with 
a low bow, said: 

“Mademoiselle, will you look upon 
me at this time as a friend to whom one 
can confide everything? Yes, you will, | 
I feel sure. I am charged with a very 
delicate mission in regard to you. My 
brother-in-law, Count Raoul-Olivier- 
Gontran de Ravenel, is in love with 1 
you, for which I praise him, and he has | ] 
charged me to ask you before your i 
family, if you would consent to become | 
his wife.” 

Taken by surprise, too, she cast al) 
troubled glance at her father. Pére Oriol! 
wildly looked at his son, his usual coun- ‘ 

selor, and Colosse stared at Andermatt, , 
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who resumed with a certain degree of 
pride: 

“You understand, mademoiselle, that 
I have only undertaken this mission 
with the promise of bringing an imme- 
diate answer to my brother-in-law. He 
is quite aware that he may not please 
you, and in that case he will leave this 
place to-morrow, never to return. I 
know besides that you are sufficiently 
well acquainted with him, to say to me, 
who am simply acting for him, ‘I con- 
sent,’ or ‘I do not consent.’ ” 

She bowed her head and, blushing, 
but firm, faltered: 

“T consent, monsieur.” 

Then she ran away so quickly that 
she struck against the door in passing. 

Then Andermatt sat down again, and 
pouring out a glass of wine for himself, 
in the peasants’ style, he said: 

“Now, we will talk business.” And 
without even admitting the possibility 
of any hesitation, he came to the ques- 
tion of the dowry, fortifying himself 
with the assurances that the vine- 
dresser had made to him three weeks 
before. He estimated Gontran’s fortune 
at three hundred thousand francs, be- 
sides expectations, and he let it be un- 
derstood that if a man like the Count 
de Ravenel consented to ask for the 
hand of the Oriol girl, who was a very 
charming person, it was indisputable 
that the young girl’s family should 
recognize this honor by a money sacri- 
fice. 

Then the peasant, much disconcerted, 
but flattered, and almost disarmed, tried 
to defend his property. The discussion 
was long. A statement of Andermatt 
had, however, made it easy from the 
very beginning. 

“We do not ask for cash or for 
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checks, only for lands, those that you 
have already pointed out to me as the 
dowry of Mademoiselle Louise, and a 
few additional that I will show you.” 

The prospect of not having to pay 
out money, that money slowly amassed, 
that had come into the house franc by 
franc, sou by sou, that good money, 
white or yellow, worn by rubbing 
against hands, purses, pockets, tables or 
cafés, deep drawers of old chests, that 
money whose ring told the stories of 
so many troubles, worries, fatigues, and 
of labor, so dear to the heart, the eyes, 
the fingers of the peasant, held more 
dear than the cow, the vineyard, the 
field, that meney, often harder to sacri- 
fice than life itseli—the thought of not 
having to see that go with his child, 
brought at once a great relief, a wish 
to conciliate, and a secret, suppressed 
joy to the soul of the father and his 
son. 

Yet they disputed trying to keep a 
few more acres of ground. They spread 
out on the table a detailed plan of 
Mont-Oriol, and they marked one by 
one, with a cross, the parts given to 
Louise. It took an hour for Andermatt 
to capture the last two squares. Then 
that there might not be any deceit on 
either side, they walked to the places, 
taking the plan with them. Then they 
carefully compared all the plots marked 
with the crosses and checked them off. 

But Andermatt was very uneasy, for 
he suspected that both the Oriols might 
deny when next they met part of their 
concessions, and would want to get 
back the ends of the vineyards, corners 
which were well-adapted to his projects, 
and he tried to find a sure and practical 
way of making their agreement conclu- 
sive. 
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An idea flashed through his mind that 
made him smile, then struck him as 
good though odd. 

“Tf you like,” he said, “we will write 
all this down so as not to forget it 
later.” 

And when they returned to the vil- 
lage, he stopped at the tobacconist’s to 
buy two stamped sheets of paper. He 
knew that the lists of the lands set 
down on these legal pages, would acquire 
to the peasants’ eyes an almost invio- 
lable character because these pages 
would represent the law, which is always 
invisible and threatening, and is upheld 
by gendarmes, fines and prison. 

Then he wrote on one sheet and 
copied it on the other: “Pursuant to the 
promise of marriage exchanged between 
Count Gontran de Ravenel and Mlle. 
Louise Oriol, M. Oriol, the father, as- 
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signs as a dowry to his daughter the 
lands designated below ” And he 
enumerated them carefully, with the 
numbers of the register of lands of the 
district. 

And when he had dated and signed 
it, he made Pére Oriol sign it, too, who 
in his turn stipulated that the amount 
of the fiancé’s fortune should be written 
down. Then.he went to the hotel with 
the paper in his pocket. 

Everyone laughed at his tale and 
Gontran more than all the rest. 

Then the marquis said to his son 
with an air of great dignity: 

“We will go this evening, both of us, 
to call on this family, and I will myself 
renew the request first presented by my 
son-in-law, so that the affair may be 
more regular.” 


CHAPTER V 


A DOUBLE BETROTHAL 


GONTRAN was a model fiancé. He gave 
presents, with money from Andermatt’s 
purse, and he went all the time to see 
the young girl, either at her own home 
or at Madame Honorat’s. Paul now 
nearly always went with him, to meet 
Charlotte, whom he decided after every 
visit he would never see again. 

‘She had bravely resigned herself to 
her sister’s marriage and she even spoke 
of it freely, without seeming to keep 
the least regret in her heart. Only her 
nature seemed a little changed, more 
serious, less frank. Brétigny, while 
Gontran was talking love to Louise in 


a low voice in a corner, permitted his 
heart to be flooded by -this new love 
as by a rising tide. He realized it and 
he gave himself up to it, thinking: 
“Bah! when the time comes, I will run 
away, that’s all.” When he had left her, 


he would go to see Christiane, who 
now reclined in an easy-chair from | 
morning till night. The moment that he | 


passed the threshold, he felt nervous, 
irritated, prepared for all the little quar- 
rels that arise from weariness. Every- 
thing she said, everything she thought, 
vexed him even before she had said it. 
Her look of suffering, her resignation, 
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her glances of reproach and supplica- 
tion caused angry words to rise to his 
lips, that he restrained himself from 
saying through good breeding, and when 
he was in her presence he always saw 
before him the vision that was con- 
stantly with him of the young girl whom 
he had just left. 

When Christiane, grieved at seeing 
so little of him, overwhelmed him with 
questions as to how he spent his days, 
he made up stories to which she listened 
attentively, trying to discover if he was 
not thinking of some other woman. 

There was only one subject on which 
he could now talk calmly with her. It 
was the approaching marriage of Gon- 
tran which gave him a chance to say 
Charlotte’s name and to think aloud of 
the young girl. And he even experienced 
a strange, confused, inexplicable pleas- 
ure in hearing Christiane pronounce this 
name, and in hearing her praise the 
kindness and all the fine qualities of 
this girl, and in the pity she expressed 
for her, regretting that her brother had 
sacrificed her, and wishing that some 
man, some brave heart, would under- 
stand her, love her and marry her. 

He said: 

“Oh! yes, Gontran made a foolish 
mistake there. She is altogether charm- 
ing, that little girl.” 

Christiane with no misgiving would 
repeat: 

“Simply charming. She is a pearl! a 
piece of perfection!” 

She never dreamt that a man like 
Paul could love a young girl and that 
some day he would marry. She only 
feared intrigues. 

And from some strange feeling of 
sentiment, the praise of Charlotte from 
Christiane’s lips assumed for him a 


great value, roused his love, urged on 
his desire, and surrounded the young 
girl with an irresistible attraction. 

One day as he was going with Gon- 
tran into Madame Honorat’s to meet 
the Oriol girls there, they found Dr. 
Mazelli installed there and very much 
at home. 

He stretched out his hands in wel- 
come to the young men, with his warm, 
Italian smile that seemed to give his 
whole heart with every word and ges- 
ture. 

Gontran and he had formed a 
familiar and idle friendship based on 
like affinities, hidden resemblances, on 
a sort of federation of instincts, much 
more than on true affection and con- 
fidence. 

Then they fell into conversation. The 
handsome doctor put himself out a great 
deal for the young ladies, especially for 
Charlotte. He showed, in speaking to 
women constant adoration in his voice, 
his gestures, and his glance. His entire 
person from head to foot, said to them: 
“T love you!” with an eloquence of mien 
that invariably won them. 

He had the graces of an actress, the 
light pirouettes of a ballet girl, the 
supple movements of a juggler, a whole 
science of natural and acquired fascina- 
tion which he employed constantly. 

Paul said suddenly, as he was re- 
turning with Gontran to the hotel: 

“Why does that charlatan go to that 
house?” 

The count answered calmly: 

“Does one ever know with these ad- 
venturers? They are the kind of people 
who creep in everywhere. That fellow 
is probably tired of his wandering life, 
and of obeying the whims of his Span- 
ish lady, whose valet he is rather than 
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physician. He is hunting round. Pro- 
fessor Cloche’s daughter was a good 
catch, but he has missed her, he says. 
The second Oriol girl would not be 
worth any less to him. He is trying, 
feeling about, smelling around, sound- 
ing. He would become part owner of 
the springs, would try to overthrow that 
imbecile Latonne, or in any event would 
establish here every summer an excel- 
lent practice that .would continue 
through the winter—parbleu! that’s his 
plan; come, there’s no doubt of it.” 

A dull rage, a jealous hatred awoke 
in Paul’s heart. 

A voice shouted, “Hey! Hey!” It was 
Mazelli who rejoined them. 


Brétigny said to him with aggressive 


irony: 

“Where are you running so fast, doc- 
tor? One would think that you were in 
pursuit of fortune.” 

The Italian smiled without stopping, 
but springing back a little he plunged, 
with the graceful movements of a 
mimic, both his hands into his pockets, 
turned them inside out, and showed that 
they were both empty, holding them out 
between his fingers by the edges of the 
seams. Then he said: “I haven’t caught 
her yet.” 

And pivoting elegantly round on his 
toes, he rushed off like a man who is in 
a great hurry. 

During the succeeding days he went 
again several times to Dr. Honorat’s 
where he made himself useful to the 
three ladies by a thousand graceful little 
services, by the same tactful manners 
that he used no doubt towards the 
duchess. He could make everything to 
perfection, from compliments to a dish 
of macaroni. He was, besides an excel- 
lent cook, and kept free from spots by 
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a blue servant’s apron, and decked out 
in a chef’s cap made of paper, and sing- 
ing, in Italian, Neapolitan songs, he 
cooked with great dash without making 
himself appear ridiculous—at all, but 
amused and charmed everyone down to 
the half-crazy maid who said: “He is 
a saint!” 

His projects soon were clear and 
Paul doubted no longer that he was 
trying to win Charlotte’s love. 

He seemed to succeed. He was such 
a flatterer, so eager, so skilled in pleas- 
ing, that the young girl’s face, when 
she saw him, expressed that content- 
ment that shows the heart is glad. 

Paul on his side, without being wholly 
conscious of it, assumed a lover’s aiti- 
tude and posed as a rival. As soon as 
he saw the doctor with Charlotte, he 
drew near, and in his more direct way, 
strove to gain the young girl’s affec- 
tion. He displayed a frank, brotherly, 
devoted affection that said to her with 
such sincere familiarity and so frankly 
that one could hardly think it an avowal 
of love: “Oh! come now, I am very 
fond of you!” 

Mazelli, surprised at this unexpected 
rivalry, used all his charms, and when 
Brétigny—who was gnawed with jeal- 
ousy, the unconscious jealousy that fills 
a man in the presence of every woman, 
even if he does not love her but only 
likes her, and who was naturally violent 
—srew aggressive and haughty, the 
other, who was more pliant, always mas- 
ter of himself, answered with shrewd- 
hess, wit, and clever and mocking com- 
pliments. 

It was a daily battle waged by both, 
without either, perhaps, having any 
well-defined plans. 

Charlotte had resumed her bright 
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spirits, but she showed a sharper kind 
of mischief, with something enigmatical, 
less sincere in her smile and glance. 
One would say that Gontran’s deser- 
tion had taught her a lesson, prepared 
her for possible deceptions, made her 
alert and armed. 

She manceuvred with her two lovers 
in a quick and clever way, saying what- 
ever was fitting to each, without ever 
opposing One against the other, with- 
out letting one suppose that she pre- 
ferred the other, laughing a little at 
this one before that one, and at that 
one before this one, giving each fair 
play without even seeming to take either 
seriously. But all this was done simply, 
like a school-girl and not like a co- 
quette, with that mischievous air of 
young girls that sometimes makes them 
irresistible. 

Yet Mazelli seemed suddenly to get 
the advantage. He seemed to have 
grown more intimate with her as if 
some secret understanding had been 
reached between them. As he chatted 
to her, he toyed with her parasol and 
the ribbon of her dress, which seemed 
to Paul an act of moral possession, and 
exasperated him so that he longed to 
box the Italian’s ears. 

But one day at Pére Oriol’s house, 
when Brétigny was talking with Louise 
and Gontran, but had his eye all the 
time on Mazelli who was telling Char- 
lotte things in a low voice that made 
her laugh, he saw her blush and look 
so troubled that he did not doubt for 
a second that the other had spoken of 
love. She cast down her eyes, smiled no 
more, but listened attentively, and Paul, 
who felt on the verge of making an 
outburst, said to Gontran: 

“Will you be so kind as to go out 
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for five minutes with me?” 

The count excused himself to his 
fiancée and followed his friend. 

As soon as they were on the road, 
Paul said: 

“My dear fellow, at any cost we 
must prevent that miserable Italian 
from beguiling this poor girl who is 
defenseless against him.” 

“But what do you want me to do?” 

“To warn her that he is an adven- 
turers 

“Ha! my dear fellow, those matters 
don’t concern me.” 

“After all, she will be your sister- 
in-law.” 

“Ves, but there is nothing that as- 
sures me positively that Mazelli has 
any wrong designs towards her. He is 
very attentive in just the same way to 
all women, and he has never done or 
said anything unsuitable.” 

“Well, if you won’t take charge of 
it, I will attend to it myself, although 
it certainly concerns me less than it 
does you.” 

“So then you are in love with Char- 
lotte?” 

“T?—no—but I see clearly through 
this fellow’s game.” 

“My dear friend, you are mixing 
yourself up in very delicate matters— 
and—unless you are in love with Char- 
lotte?” 

“No—I am not in love with her— 
but I am hunting down impostors, that’s 
all.” 

“May I ask what you are planning 
to do?” 

“To slap this fraud in the face.” 

“Why, the best way to make her 
fall in love with him. You fight, and 
whether he wounds you, or you wound 
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him, he will become a hero in her 
eyes.” 

“Then what would you do?” 

“In your place?” 

“In my place.” 

“I would speak to the girl as a 
friend. She has great confidence in you. 
Well, I would tell her simply in a few 
words, what these parasites of society 
are. You know very well how to say 
these things. You have eloquence. And 
I would make her understand—first, 
why he is a follower of the Spanish 
lady; second, why he laid siege to Pro- 
fessor Cloche’s daughter; and _ third, 
why, not having succeeded with that 
attempt, he is striving as a last resort 
to win Mlle. Charlotte Oriol.” 

“Why don’t you do that, yourself, 
who will be her brother-in-law?” 

“Because—because—because of what 
has passed between us—you see—I can- 
not * 

“That’s true. I will speak to her.” 

“Do you want me to arrange a téte- 
a-téte for you right away?” 

“Ves, at once!” 

“All right, take a ten minute walk 
while I carry off Louise and Mazelli, 
and you will find the other girl all 
alone when you return.” 

Paul Brétigny strolled along the banks 
of the gorge of Enval and thought how 
he would commence this difficult con- 
versation. 

He found Charlotte Oriol alone in the 
cold, whitewashed parlor of her father’s 
house, and he said to her as he sat 
down near her: 

“It was I, mademoiselle, who asked 
Gontran to secure this interview with 
you.” 

She looked up at him with her clear 
eyes. 
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“Why, what for?” 

“Oh! it isn’t to pay you insipid com- 
pliments in the Italian fashion, it is 
to talk to you as a friend, a very 
devoted friend who owes you advice.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

He treated the subject in an imper- 
sonal way, relying on his own experience 
and hers to lead up gently to discreet 
but unmistakable phrases in regard to 
adventurers who seek their fortunes 
everywhere, making use with their pro- 
fessional adroitness of all simple-hearted 
and good people, men or women whose 
purses and hearts they explore. 

She had grown a little pale and 
listened intently. 

She asked: 

“T understand and I don’t understand. 
You are speaking of someone, of 
whom?” 

“I am speaking of Dr. Mazelli.” 

At that she looked down, and for 
several moments made no reply, then 
she said in a voice that faltered: 

“You are so frank that I will be 
the same. Since—since—since my sis- 
ter’s engagement, I have become a little 
—a little less stupid! And so I had 
already suspected what you have just 
been telling me—and I laughed in my 
sleeve at his coming here.” 

She had raised her face, and in her 
smile, in her arch glance, in her little 
retroussé nose, in the moist, shining 
gleam of her teeth showing between her 
lips, so much true gracefulness, light- 
hearted mischief, and charming frolic- 
some ways were revealed that Brétigny 
felt himself drawn towards her by some 
of those tumultuous transports that 
threw him, wild with rapture, at the 
feet of his latest love. And his heart 
bounded with joy because Mazelli was 
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not the favored one. He then, he had 
triumphed, himself! 

He asked: 

“So you don’t love him, then?” 

“Who, Mazelli?” 

Nasi?” 

She looked at him with eyes so full 
of disappointment that his presence of 
mind was all upset, he faltered in a 
supplicating voice: 

“Qh—don’t you love—anyone?” 

She answered with downcast eyes: 

“T don’t know—I love those who love 
me.” 

He suddenly caught up both the 
young girl’s hands, and kissed them 
wildly. Then in one of those moments 
of impulses when the mind is mad- 
dened, when the words that fall from 
one’s lips come rather from the ex- 
cited body than from the wandering 
mind, he faltered: 

“T love you, my little Charlotte, I 
myself, I love you!” 

She quickly freed one of her little 
hands, laid it over his lips, and whis- 
pered: 

“Say no more—I entreat you, say no 
more! That would cause me too much 
sorrow if it were still another false- 
hood.” 

She stood up, he rose, caught her in 
his arms, and embraced her with trans- 
ports of affection. 

A sudden noise parted them. Pére 
Oriol had just come in and he was 
staring at them with startled eyes. Then 
he cried: 

“Ah, bougrrre! ah, bougrrre! ah, 
bougrrre!—of a savage!” 

Charlotte had fled, and the two men 
stood facing one another. 

Paul, after some moments of distress, 
tried to explain himself. 
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“Mon Dieu—monsieur—I have be- 
haved—it is true—like a x 

But the old man did not listen. Rage, 
a furious rage possessed him and he ad- 
vanced towards Brétigny, with clenched 
fists, repeating: 

“Ah! bougrrre of a savage!” 

Then when they were face to face, 
he seized him by the collar with both 
his knotted peasant’s hands. But the 
other who was as large and strong with 
the superior skill that practice in ath- 
letic sports gives, freed himself from 
the peasant’s grip with a single push 
and, holding him firmly against the 
wall, said: 

‘Listen, Pére Oriol, it’s not a time 
for us to fight, but to have an under- 
standing. I did embrace your daughter, 
it’s true—I swear to you that it was the 
first time—and I swear to you, too, 
that I wish to marry her.” 

The old man whose physical violence 
had abated after the encounter with his 
adversary, but whose rage was not 
calmed, stammered: 

“Ah! that’s it! You want to steal 
my daughter, you want her money. 
Bougrrre of a deceiver!” 

Then all that was in his heart escaped 
from him in many broken words. He 
could not console himself for the loss 
of the dowry promised to the elder, 
for his vineyards that would fall into 
the hands of these Parisians. He sus- 
pected now Gontran’s need of money, 
Andermatt’s shrewdness, and quite for- 
getting the unlooked for fortune that 
the banker had brought him, he poured 
out his venom and secret rancor on 
those evil-doers who no longer let him 
sleep in peace. 

One would have thought that Ander- 
matt, his family and friends came every 
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night to rifle his house and to steal 
something from him, his lands, his 
springs, and his daughters. 

And he hurled his reproaches in Paul’s 
face, accusing him also of having de- 
signs on his property, of being a swind- 
ler, and of taking Charlotte so as to 
get his lands. 

The other, who soon grew impatient, 
shouted in his face: 

“But I am richer than you, doggone 
it, you old donkey. I would be giving 
money to you.” 

The old man paused, incredulous, but 
attentive, and then in an appeased tone 
of voice he recommenced his accusa- 
tions. 

Paul now replied and explained his 
position. And believing that he was 
bound by the surprise for which he 
alone was responsible he proposed to 
marry her without asking any dowry 
whatever. 

Pére Oriol shook his head, made him 
repeat, but could not understand it. To 
him Paul was still a fellow without a 
cent in the world, a miserable pauper. 

And when Brétigny, exasperated, 
threw in his face the words: 

“But I have more than a hundred 
and twenty thousand francs of income, 
you old idiot. Do you understand?— 
three millions!” 


Suddenly the other asked: 

“Would you write that down on a 
piece of paper?” 

“Why, yes, I will write it down!” 

“And will you sign it?” 

“Certainly, I will sign it.” 

“On a sheet of notary’s paper?” 

“Why, yes, on a sheet of notary’s 
paper!” 

Then he rose, and opening his chest 
of drawers, drew out two sheets stamped 
with the seal of the State. Then he 
looked up the contract which Ander- 
matt had required from him some days 
before, and drew up an odd promise 
of marriage, on condition that three 
millions should be vouched for by the 
fiancé. To this Brétigny had to affix his 
signature. 

When Paul got out of doors again, it 
seemed to him as if the world were no 
longer turning in the same direction. 
So then he was engaged, in spite of 
himself, in spite of her, by one of those 
chances, one of those tricks of circum- 
stances, which close on you every way 
of escape. He muttered: “What a piece 
of folly!” Then he thought: “Bah! Per- 
haps I could not have found anyone 
better in the whole world.” And in the 
bottom of his heart he felt happy at 
this snare of fate. 


CHAPTER VI 


STARTLING DEVELOPMENTS 


THE morning of the day following 
began badly for Andermatt. As he ar- 
rived at the bathing establishment, he 


learned that M. Aubry-Pasteur had died 
during the night of an attack of apo- 
plexy, at the Grand Hotel. Besides the 
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fact that the engineer had been very 
useful to him because of his scientific 
knowledge, his eager interest, and the 
affection that he had for the Mont-Oriol 
resort, which he considered almost as 
his daughter, it was very much to be 
regretted that an invalid who had come 
to fight against the tendency to conges- 
tion should have died of that very 
cause, while undergoing treatment, at 
the height of the season. 

The banker, greatly agitated, walked 
back and forth in the absent inspector’s 
office, thinking up ways in which an- 
other cause could be found for this 
calamity, imagining some accident that 
might have happened, a fall, the rup- 
ture of an aneurism, and he waited im- 
patiently the arrival of Dr. Latonne 
so that the death could be skillfully 
certified to in such a way that no doubt 


might arise as to the predisposing cause 


of the fatal accident. 

The medical inspector came in sud- 
denly with a pale face, and as he en- 
tered he asked: 

“Do you know the deplorable news!” 

“Ves, the death of M. Aubry-Pas- 
teur.” 

“No, no, the flight of Dr. Mazelli 
with Professor Cloche’s daughter.” 

Andermatt felt a cold chill run over 
him. 

“What? You say: u 

“Oh! my dear sir, it’s a dreadful 
catastrophe, a crushing blow.” 

He sat down and wiped his brow, 
then he told the facts as he had them 
from Petrus Martel who had gleaned 
them directly from the professor’s valet. 

This Mazelli had ardently courted the 
pretty red-haired widow, who was a 
coarse coquette, whose first husband had 
died of consumption. But M. Cloche 
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who had winnowed out the schemes of 
the Italian doctor, and did not wish 
to have this adventurer as his second 
son-in-law, kicked him out-of-doors 
when he found him on his knees before 
his daughter. 

Mazelli, who had gone out of the 
door, soon came back through the win- 
dow by the silken ladder of lovers. 
There were two versions current. Ac- 
cording to the first, he had made the 
professor’s daughter mad with love and 
jealousy. According to the second, he 
had continued to see her secretly, while 
seeming to be devoting himself to an- 
other woman. Then, learning at length 
through his sweetheart that the professor 
would remain inflexible, he had carried 
her off that very night, by this scandal 
making a marriage inevitable. 

Dr. Latonne rose and leaning against 
the mantel while Andermatt, cast down, 
continued walking back and forth, he 
exclaimed: 

“For a doctor, monsieur, a doctor, 
to do such a thing! a doctor of medi- 
cine! what a lack of principle!” 

Andermatt disconsolately reckoned up 
the consequences, grouping and weigh- 
ing them as in an arithmetical calcula- 
tion. They were: 

First, the unfortunate report that 
was spreading through the neighboring 
hot springs resorts as far as Paris. 
However, by manipulating it right, this 
elopement might serve as an advertise- 
ment. A fortnight’s news echoes well- 
worded in large print in the newspapers 
would draw attention strongly to Mont- 
Oriol. 

Secondly, the departure of Professor 
Cloche, an irreparable loss. 

Thirdly, the departure of the Duch- 
esse and the Duc de Ramas-Aldaverra, 
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a second inevitable loss, without possible 
compensation. 

Summing it up, Dr. Latonne was 
right. It was a frightful catastrophe. 

Then the banker, turning to the doc- 
tor, said: 

“You must go at once to the Grand 
Hotel and draw up a certificate of 
death of Aubry-Pasteur, in such a way 
that no one will suspect a congestion.” 

The doctor took up his hat again, 
then, as he was going, he said: 

“Ah! still another piece of news that 
is going the rounds. Is it true that your 
friend, Paul Brétigny, is going to marrry 
Charlotte Oriol?” 

Andermatt started with surprise. 

“Brétigny? Oh, come! who told you 
that?” 

“Why, as usual, Petrus Martel, who 
got it from Pére Oriol himself.” 

“From Pére Oriol?” 

“Yes, from Pére Oriol, who affirms 
that his future son-in-law is worth three 
million.” 

William did not know then what to 
think. He murmured: 

“Well, it’s possible, he has been 
rather taken with her for some time 
past! Why, then—the whole knoll is 
ours—the whole knoll! Oh, I must find 
out at once if it is true!” 

And he followed the doctor out of 
the office so as to see Paul before lunch. 

As he went into the hotel, he was 
told that his wife had asked for him 
several times. He found her still in bed, 
talking with her father and her brother, 
the latter glancing quickly over the 
newspapers with a distracted air. 

She felt miserable, very miserable and 
restless. She was anxious without know- 
ing why. Then a growing anxiety as- 
sailed her. She wished to consult Dr. 


Black. As a result of hearing jokes 
around her about Dr. Latonne, she had 
lost all confidence in him and she wanted 
other advice, she wanted Dr. Black’s 
whose success was constantly increas: 
ing. Fears, all the haunting fears that 
torture women, besieged her from morn- 
ing till night. After a terrible dream, in 
which it seemed necessary that an oper- 
ation should be performed, she was con- 
stantly haunted by thoughts of the most 
horrible details. Then she felt that Dr. 
Black, alone, could tell her the truth 
about her condition, and she wanted 
him immediately, she insisted that he 
should make an examination instantly, 
instantly, instantly! 

Andermatt, greatly troubled, did not 
know what to answer. 

“But, my dear child, it’s very difficult 
to arrange, considering my relations 
with Latonne. It is—even—impossible. 
Listen, I have an idea. I will go for 
Professor Mas-Roussel who stands a 
hundred times higher than Black. He 
won't refuse to come.’ 

But she insisted. She wanted to see 
Black, no one but he. She needed to 
see him, to see his big bulldog head 
near her. It was a longing, a wild, super- 
stitious longing. She must have him. 

Then William tried to change the cur- 
rent of her thoughts. 

“You don’t know that that intriguing 
Mazelli eloped last night with Professor 
Cloche’s daughter? They have vanished, 
gone off no one knows where. Here’s a 
fine story!” 

She raised herself on her pillow, her 
eyes wide with pity, and she faltered: 

“Oh! the poor duchess—the poor 
woman, how I pity her.” 

For some time past her heart had 
sympathized with this bruised and pas- 
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sionate soul! She suffered the same 
grief and shed the same tears. 
But she resumed: 


“Listen, Will, bring Monsieur Black’ 


to me. I feel that I shall die unless he 
comes!” 

Andermatt took her hand, and kissing 
her tenderly, said: 

“Look, my little Christiane, be rea- 
sonable—try to understand.” 

He saw the tears in her eyes, then 
he turned to the marquis. 

“You are the one who must do this, 
my dear father-in-law. I cannot do it. 
Black comes here every day about one 
o’clock to see the Princess of Malde- 
bourg. Stop him in the hallway and 
have him come to your daughter’s room. 
You can wait for an hour, can’t you, 
Christiane?” 

She agreed to wait an hour, but re- 
fused to lunch with the gentlemen, who 
went alone to the dining-room. 

Paul was there already. Andermatt 
exclaimed the moment that he saw him: 

“Ah! come, what’s this they’ve just 
been telling me? Are you going to marry 
Charlotte Oriol? It isn’t true, is it?” 

The young man answered in a low 
voice, with an anxious glance towards 
the closed door: 

“Mon Dieu, yes 

As none of the others had known this 
before, all three stood in amazement, 
staring at him. 

William asked: 

“What’s got into your You to marry, 
with your fortune? You to bind your- 
self to one woman, when you can court 
them all? And then the family is not 
all that might be asked for as regards 
social position. It’s all right for Gon- 
tran, who hasn’t a cent!” 

Brétigny burst out laughing. 
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“My father made his fortune in flour, 
he was a miller—a wholesale miller. If 
you had known him, you might also 
have said that he lacked cultivation. As 
to the young girl sf 

Andermatt interrupted: 

“Oh! perfectly charming—lovely— 
and—you know—she will be as rich 
as you—if not richer—I’ll answer for 
that, I'll answer for that!” 

Gontran muttered: 

“Yes, this marriage will interfere with 
nothing, and it makes up for my de- 
fection. Only he should have warned us 
it was coming. How in the world did 
the affair come about, my dear fel- 
low?” 

Then Paul told the whole story, with 
a few embellishments. He told of his 
doubts, which he enlarged on, and of 
his sudden decision when a word from 
the young girl had revealed to him that 
she loved him. He told of Pére Oriol’s 
unlooked for entrance into the room, 
of their quarrel, which he exaggerated, 
the peasant’s doubts in regard to Paul’s 
fortune, and of the officially stamped 
paper that he had taken from the chest. 

Andermatt, laughing till the tears 
came, struck the table with his fist. 

“Ah! he copied that, the scheme of 
the official paper. That’s my invention, 
that trick.” 

Then Paul faltered, blushing a little: 

“T must beg you not to tell this news 
yet to your wife. In consideration of 
our friendship, it would be more suit- 
able for me to tell her myself.” 

Gontran looked at his friend with 
an odd yet kindly smile, that seemed to 
say: “This is all right, coming out all 
right, perfectly right. That is the way 
such affairs should end, without scandal, 
without gossip, without tragedies.” 
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He suggested: 

“Tf you like, Paul, old fellow, we 
will go up together after lunch, when 
she will be sitting up, and you can tell 
her of your decision.” 

Their eyes met, looked steadily at 
one another, filled with unfathomable 
thoughts, then glanced away. 

And Paul replied with an air of in- 
difference: 

“Yes, gladly, we will talk it over 
later.” 

A servant from the hotel came in 
to say that Dr. Black had just arrived 
to call on the princess, and the marquis 
went out to catch him in the hall. 

He explained the situation to the 
doctor, the embarrassing position in 
which his son-in-law was placed, and his 
daughter’s wish. Then he carried him 
off without resistance. 

As soon as the little man with the 
big head entered the room Christiane 
said: 

“Leave us, papa.” 

And the marquis withdrew. Then she 
told the doctor all her anxieties, all 
her fears, her nightmares, in a low, 
sweet voice, as if she were making a 
confession. And the doctor listened as 
a priest might, looking at her from time 
to time with his great round eyes, show- 
ing his attention by a little nod of his 
head, murmuring: ‘“That’s it,” as much 
as to say: “I have your case at my 
finger-ends and I can cure you when- 
ever I wish.” 

When she had finished talking, he 
began in his turn to ask her very de- 
tailed questions as to her life, her habits, 
her diet, and her treatment. Sometimes 
he appeared to approve with a gesture, 
sometimes to censure with an “Oh!” 
full of reserve. 
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He took a leaf of paper from the 
table and wrote a long prescription. It 
was long, very long. Then he came to 
her bedside, and-in a different tone of 
voice, so as to show clearly that he 
had finished his sacred professional 
duty, he began to chat with her. 

He had a deep, oily voice, the power- 
ful voice of a dwarf, and questions were 
concealed in the most commonplace re- 
marks. He talked on all subjects. Gon- 
tran’s engagement seemed to interest 
him greatly. Then, with his hideous 
smile, he said: 

“I have told you nothing of Mon- 
sieur Brétigny’s engagement, although it 
is no longer a secret, for Pére Oriol 
tells it to everyone.” 

She felt a faintness that commenced 
at her finger tips and spread over her 
whole body. She had not quite grasped 
the news, yet a dreadful fear of not 
learning the truth made her suddenly 
cautious, and she faltered: 

“Ah! Pére Oriol tells it to everyone?” 

“Yes, indeed. He talked to me myself 
about it not ten minutes ago. It seems 
that Monsieur Brétigny is very rich 
and that he has loved little Charlotte 
for a long time. It was, however, Ma- 
dame Honorat who brought about these 
two engagements. She devoted her time 
and her house to the meetings of the 
young people.” 

Christiane had closed her eyes. She 
was unconscious. 

At the doctor’s call, a chambermaid 
rushed in, then the marquis, Andermatt, 
and Gontran, who went for vinegar, 
ether, ice, and twenty different things, 
all equally useless. 

Suddenly the young woman stirred, 
opened her eyes, raised her arms, and 
uttered a piercing cry as she writhed 
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in bed. She tried to speak, faltering: 

“Oh! how I suffer—mon Dieu—how 
T suffer! What agony—oh! mon Dieu.” 
And she commenced to scream again. 

Andermatt rushed for Dr. Latonne, 
whom he found finishing his lunch. 

“Come quickly—my wife is taken 
suddenly ill—hurry.” 

Then he thought of a way to ex- 
plain how Dr. Black had been found 
in the hotel when she was first taken. 

Dr. Black himself confirmed this un- 
truth to his colleague; he said: 

“T was just going in to see the prin- 
cess, when I was told that Madame 
Andermatt was ill. I hastened to her. 
It was time!” 

But William, greatly affected, his 
heart beating fast and his mind full 
of anxiety, was seized with sudden 
doubts as to the skill of the two men. 
So he rushed out again, bare-headed. 
to call on Professor Mas-Roussel and 
beg him to come. The professor at once 
consented, buttoned up his frock coat 
with the mechanical manner of a phy- 
sician starting out on his rounds, and 
strode off hurriedly with the long, eager 
strides of an eminent man whose pres- 
ence may save a life. 

The moment he entered, the two 
others, full of deference, asked his ad- 
vice with respect, saying in chorus or 
nearly at the same time: “This is what 
has occurred, dear master—don’t you 
think, dear master?—isn’t it likely, dear 
master?” 


Suddenly the door was pushed open. 
Her husband entered on tip-toe. When 
he saw that her eyes were open, he 
went up to her: 

“Are you better?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 


“Vou have given us a great deal of 
anxiety since yesterday. But now the 
danger is over and we have a lovely 
little daughter. I telegraphed to our 
friend, Madame Icardon, begging her to 
come and be with you, but she is with 
her nephew who has scarlet fever. But 
you mustn’t be left with no one near 
you, without a woman who is some- 
what congenial. And a lady here has 
offered to take care of you and bear 
you company every day, and, ma foz! 
I have accepted her offer. It is Madame 
Honorat.” 

Chrstiane suddenly remembered what 
Dr. Black had said. She shrank back 
and moaned: 

“Oh! no, no—not she—not she 

William did not understand, and re- 
sumed: 

“Now, listen, I know that she is very 
ordinary, but your brother likes her 
very much, and she has been very help- 
ful to him. Then, too, they say that 
she was formerly a nurse whom Hon- 
orat met while she was caring for an 
invalid. If you don’t like her I will 
get her to leave the next day. Let us 
try her at least. Let her come once or 
twice.” 

She lay still, thinking. Such a fierce 
longing to know the truth, to know 
the entire truth, filled her mind, that 
the hope of getting this woman to chat- 
ter, so that she might snatch from her 
one by one the words that would rend 
her heart, made her now feel like an- 
swering: 

“Go—go and find her at once—at 
once. Go quickly!” 

And to this irresistible desire to know 
the truth was added a strange wish to 
suffer more, to roll as it were on the 
thorns of her misery—the strange, mor- 
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bid desire of the martyr who in his 
ecstasy welcomes pain. 

Then she faltered: 

“Yes, I am quite willing, bring Ma- 
dame Honorat to me.” 

Then all at once she felt that she 
could not wait a moment longer with- 
out being sure, perfectly sure, and she 
asked William in a voice that was faint 
as a breath: 

“Ts it true that Monsieur Brétigny 
is going to be married?” 

He replied calmly: 

“Yes, it’s true. We would have told 
you before if we could have spoken 
to you.” 

She went on: 

“To Charlotte?” 

“To Charlotte.” 

But William now had a fixed idea, 
too, that never left him again: his 
daughter, hardly yet alive, but whom 
he went to look at every instant. He 
was indignant that Christiane’s first 
words had not been to ask for the 
baby, and in a tone of gentle reproach 
he said: 

“Why, come, you haven’t asked yet 
for the little one. Do you know that 
she is getting on very nicely?” 

She shuddered as if he had touched 
an open wound, but she must pass 
through all the stations of this Cal- 
vary. 

“Bring her to me,” she said. 

He disappeared at the foot of the 
bed behind the curtain, then he came 
back with his face all lighted up with 
pride and happiness, and held in his 
hands, in an awkward way, a bundle 
of white linen. 

He placed it on the embroidered pil- 
low, close to Christiane’s head. She was 
choking with emotion, as he said: 


“Look, see how beautiful she is!” 

She looked. 

He drew back with two fingers the 
soft laces that veiled the little red face, 
so tiny, so red, with closed eyes, and 
mouth slightly stirring. 

And she thought as she bent over this 
beginning of a human life: “It is my 
daughter. This —this—this—is my 
daughter!” 

Her repulsion for this child whose 
birth had so cruelly torn her poor heart 
and tender body with anguish suddenly 
disappeared. She now looked at it with 
burning and painful curiosity, with pro- 
found astonishment, the astonishment 
of an animal that looks at its first- 
born. 

Andermatt was expecting that she 
would kiss it passionately. He was again 
surprised and shocked and asked: 

“Aren’t you going to kiss it?” 

She leaned very gently towards the 
little red forehead, and in proportion 
as her lips approached she felt them 
drawn, called by the child. And when 
she had placed them on the child’s fore- 
head, and felt the moist warmth, the 
warmth of her own life, it seemed as 
if she could never take her lips away 
from that baby’s soft flesh and that 
they would stay there forever. 

Something brushed against her cheek. 
It was her husband’s beard, as he leaned 
down to kiss her. And now he wanted 
in his turn to kiss his daughter, and 
with his outstretched mouth he gave it 
very soft little pecks on its nose. 

Christiane, her heart shrinking at this 
caress, looked at them beside her, her 
daughter and him—and him! 

Soon he wanted to carry the baby 
back to its cradle. 

“No,” she said. “Leave it a few min- 
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utes longer, that I may feel it near my 
face. Don’t talk any more, don’t move 
about, leave us and wait.” 

She passed her hand over the little 
body hidden in wrappings, laid her fore- 
head close to the small grinning face, 
closed her eyes, and lay still without 
thinking of anything. 

But William, at the close of a few 
minutes, touched her shoulder softly: 
“Come, my darling, you must be reason- 
able; no emotion, you know, no emo- 
tion!” 

Then he carried off their daughter, 
whom the mother followed with her 
eyes until she vanished behind the cur- 
tain of the bed. 

After he came back, he said: 

“Then it’s understood that I am to 
send Madame Honorat to-morrow morn- 
ing to keep you company.” 

She answered in a firm voice: 

“Yes, my dear, you may send her to 
me to-morrow morning.” 

She stretched herself out in bed, ex- 
hausted, worn out—but perhaps a little 
less unhappy. 

Her father and her brother came in 
the evening to see her and told her 
all the news of the place: the sudden 
departure of Professor Cloche in search 
of his daughter, the guesses as to the 
whereabouts of the Duchess of Ramas, 
whom no one had seen since, and who 
was supposed to have also gone in 
search of Mazelli. Gontran laughed over 
these adventures and drew an amusing 
moral from the events. 

“These hot springs resorts,” he said, 
“pass belief. They are the only fairy- 
lands that exist in the world! In two 
months more things happen there than 
in the rest of the universe during the 
remainder of the year. One might truly 
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say that the springs are not mineralized 
but bewitched. And it is the same thing 
everywhere, at Aix, Royat, Vichy, Lu- 
chon, and at the sea-bathing resorts, 
too, at Dieppe, Etretat, Trouville, Biar- 
ritz, Cannes and Nice. One meets there 
samples of people of all classes of so- 
ciety, a mixture of races and people that 
could be found nowhere else, and mar- 
vellous adventures. The women are 
quick and delightfully ready for a flir- 
tation. In Paris one resists, at the 
springs one falls! Some men make for- 
tunes there like Andermatt, others find 
death, like Aubry-Pasteur, still others 
meet with worse than that—-and get 
married—like me—and like Paul. Isn’t 
that a stupid and funny thing to do? 
You know about Paul’s engagement, 
don’t you?” 

She murmured: 

“Yes, William told me about it a little 
while ago.” 

Gontran went on: 

“He is right, perfectly right. She is 
a peasant’s daughter. Well, what of, 
that? She is worth more than the daugh- 
ter of adventurers, or than an adventur- 
ess pure and simple. I know Paul. He 
would have ended by marrying an ad- 
venturess if she had resisted him for 
six weeks. And to have resisted him 
would have taken either a jade or an 
innocent. He has happened on the in- 
nocent. So much the better for him.” 

Christiane listened, and every word 
that entered her ears sank into her 
heart, and hurt her, hurt her cruelly. 

She closed her eyes and said: 

“T am very tired. I would like to rest 
a little.” 

They kissed her and went out. 

She could not sleep, her mind was s¢ 
disturbed, so active and tortured. Thé 
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idea that he did not love her any 
more, not any more at all, became so 
unbearable to her, that if she had not 
seen the woman, the nurse, who was 
drowsing in an arm-chair, she would 
have risen, opened her window and 
thrown herself down on the steps of 
the hotel. A tiny ray of moonlight came 
through an opening in her curtains and 
made a little, round, bright patch on 
the floor. She saw it, and all these 
memories assailed her together: the 
lake, the wood, the first “I love you,” 
scarcely heard, it was so thrilling, and 
Tournoél, and all their caresses, in the 
evening, on the shadowy ways, and the 
road to La Roche-Pradiére. Suddenly 
she saw that white road, on a star-lit 
night, and he, Paul, with his arm round 
a woman’s waist and kissing her lips 
at every step. She recognized her. It 
was Charlotte! He drew her close to 
him, smiling as he knew how to smile, 
whispered in her ear the words, so 
sweet that he knew how to say, then 
he threw himself on his knees and 
kissed the ground before her as he had 
kissed it before Christiane! This was 
so hard, so hard for her to bear that, 
turning and hiding her face in her pil- 
low, she commenced to sob. She almost 
shrieked, so cruelly did this despair 
torture her soul. 

Each beat of her heart, that leaped 
to her throat, that surged to her temples, 
flung to her this word: ‘“Paul—Paul— 
Paul,” in endless repetition. She stopped 
her ears with her hands so that she 
might hear it no longer, buried her 
head under the covers, but the name 
rang out then in the depths of her 
breast with every beat of her heart that 
could not be appeased. 
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The nurse was awakened, and asked 
her: 

“Are you worse, madame?” 

Christiane turned around, her face 
stained with tears,and murmured: 

“No, I was sleeping, I was dreaming 
—I was frightened.” 

Then she begged her to light two 
candles so that she could not see the 
ray of moonlight. 

Yet towards morning she fell asleep. 

She had slept several hours when 
Andermatt came in, bringing with him 
Madame Honorat. The fat lady, who 
made herself at home at once, sat down 
by the bedside, took the invalid’s hands, 
questioned her as a doctor might, then, 
satisfied with her replies, she said: 
“Come, come, that’s all right.” Then 
she took off her hat, her gloves and 
shawl, and turning to the nurse, said: 

“You can go now, my girl. Come 
when we ring for you.” 

Christiane, who at once felt a dis- 
like for this woman, said to her hus- 
band: 

“Give me my daughter for a little 
while.” 

As on the day before, William brought 
the baby, kissing it tenderly, and laid 
it on the pillow. And as on the day 
before, when she had felt the warmth 
of the little strange body through its 
wrappings, against her cheek, now also 
was suddenly pervaded by a sense of 
calm. 

Suddenly the little one began to cry 
in a shrill and piercing tone. “She is 
hungry,” said Andermatt. He rang, and 
the wet-nurse came in. She was an 
enormous red-faced woman, with the 
mouth of an ogress, full of large shin- 
ing teeth that almost frightened Chris- 
tiane, who felt a longing to snatch back 
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the baby. 

Madame Honorat meanwhile gave in- 
structions to the wet-nurse, who went 
out of the room, taking the baby with 
her. 

Andermatt went out in his turn and 
the two women were left alone. 

Christiane did not know how to speak 
of what was torturing her soul. She was 
afraid of showing too much agitation, 
of losing her head, of weeping, of be- 
traying herself. But Madame Honorat 
began to gossip of her own accord with- 
out being asked any questions. When 
she had told about all the scandals that 
were going the rounds of the place, she 
came to the Oriol family. 

“They are good people,” she said, 
“very good people. If you had known 
the mother, what a true, brave woman 
she was! She was worth ten, madame. 
The girls take after her, too.” 

Then, as she was broaching another 
subject, Christiane said: 

_Which of the two do you like best, 
Louise or Charlotte?” 

“Oh, I, madame, I like Louise best, 
your brother’s choice. She is more ju- 
dicious, more steady. She is a sensible 
woman! But my husband likes the other 
best. The men, you know, have their 
tastes, which are not like ours.” 

She was silent. Christiane, 
courage was weakening, faltered: 

“My brother often met his fiancée 
at your house.” 

“Qh! yes, madame, I should think 
so, every day. Everything was arranged 
at my house, everything! For my part, 
I let them talk together, these children, 
I understood it all, perfectly! But what 
gave me pleasure, really, was when I 
saw that M. Paul was considering the 
younger one.” 
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Then Christiane, in a voice that could 
hardly be heard, murmured: 

“Does he love her devotedly?” 

“Ah! madame, does he love her! He 
had lost his head over her lately. Then 
when the Italian, the one who took 
Professor Cloche’s daughter, was hang- 
ing around the girl a little, it was as 
good as a play. I thought they would 
fight. Ah! if you had seen Monsieur 
Paul’s eyes! And he looked at her as 
though she herself were a holy Vir- 
gin. It’s a happiness to see love like 
that!” 

Then Christiane asked her questions 
about everything that had happened in 
her presence, what they had said, what 
they had done, about their walks in 
the valley of Sans-Souci—where he had 
so often told her of his love. She asked 
unexpected questions that surprised the 
fat lady, about things that no one would 
have thought of, for she was constantly 
comparing, recalling a thousand details 
of the past year, all Paul’s refined cour- 
tesies, his thoughtfulness, his ingenious 
inventions to please her, all the display 
of charming attentions and tender care 
that shows a man’s imperious desire to 
fascinate. And she wanted to know if 
he had done all this for the other 
woman, if he had recommenced this 
siege of a heart with the same ardor, 
the same enthusiasm, and the same ir- 
resistible passion. 

And every time that she recognized 
a little act, a little trait of his, one 
of those pretty nothings, one of those 
thrilling surprises that cause a throb- 
bing of the heart, and of which Paul 
was so prodigal when he was in love, 
Christiane, lying on her bed, uttered a 
low “Ah!” of pain. 

Madame Honorat, astonished at this 
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odd exclamation, declared more em- 
phatically: 

“Why, yes. It is as I tell you, just 
as I tell you. I never saw a man so 
much in love as he.” 

“Does he recite poetry to her?” 

“Indeed he does, madame, and very 
pretty poetry, too.” 

And when they both were silent, one 
heard only the low, monotonous lullaby 
of the nurse as she rocked the child 
to sleep in the next room. 

Steps approached in the hall, and 
MM. Mas-Roussel and Latonne were 
coming to see their patient. They found 
her excited and not quite so well as 
on the day before. 

When they had gone, Andermatt 
opened the door again, and said, with- 
out coming in: 

“It’s Dr. Black, who wants to see 
you. Will you see him?” 

She raised herself up in bed and 
cried: 

“No—no—I do not want to—no!” 

William came in, amazed: 

“Why, but listen—it is right—we owe 
it to him—you should.” 

Her eyes were so widely open and 
her lips trembled so that she looked 
as if she had lost her reason. She cried 
again in a high voice, so loud that it 
pierced the walls: 

“No—no—never! He must never 
come—you understand—never!”’ 

And then no longer knowing what 
she was saying, she pointed with her 
outstretched arm to Madame Honorat, 
who was standing in the middle of the 
room: 

“Nor she either—drive her away—I 
don’t want to see her—drive her away!” 

Then he rushed to his wife, took her 
in his arms, and kissed her brow. 
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“My little Christiane, be calm. What 
is the matter? Now, be calm!” 

She could not speak: Tears gushed 
from her eyes. 

“Make them all go away,” she said, 
“and stay alone with me.” 

He hastened, distractedly, towards the 
doctor’s wife, and pushing her gently 
to the door, said: 

“Leave us for a few moments, I beg 
you. She is feverish. I will soothe her. 
I will look for you again soon.” 

When he returned to the bed, Chris- 
tiane had lain down again, and, pros- 
trated, was quietly weeping. And for 
the first time in his life he wept also. 

During the night she grew very fev- 
erish and delirium followed. 

After some hours of great excite- 
ment, the patient began suddenly to 
talk. 

The marquis and Andermatt, who 
wanted to be near her and were playing 
cards, counting the tricks in hushed 
voices, thought that she had called them 
and started up and went to her bed- 
side. 

She did not see them, or did not 
recognize them. Very pale against her 
white pillow, with her fair hair hang- 
ing oyer her shoulders, she was gazing 
with her clear blue eyes at the un- 
known, mysterious world of the imagi- 
nation in which madmen live. 

Her hands, stretched out on the cov- 
ers, sometimes stirred, and were agi- 
tated with sudden, involuntary move- 
ments, startings and tremblings. 

She did not seem at first to be talk- 
ing to anyone, but to be seeing and 
telling about things. And what she said 
seemed disconnected, unintelligible. She 
found a rock too high to jump from. 
She feared a sprain, and then she did 
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not know well enough the man who 
was holding out his arms to her. Then 
she spoke of perfume. She seemed to 
be seeking for forgotten phrases: “What 
is there sweeter? That intoxicates like 
wine? Wine intoxicates the mind, but 
perfume intoxicates the fancy. In per- 
fume one tastes the very essence, the 
pure essence of things and of the world 
—one tastes the flowers—the trees— 
the grass of the fields—one can distin- 
guish even the soul of the homes of 
olden days, that lies sleeping in the old 
furniture, the old carpets, and the old 
curtains ie 

Then her face became drawn, as if 
she had undergone long-continued fa- 
tigue. She was laboring up a hill, slow- 
ly, heavily, and saying to someone: 
“Oh! carry me again, I beg you, I 
shall die here! I can walk no further. 
Won’t you carry me as you used to 
above the gorges? Do you remember— 
how you loved me!” 

Then she uttered a cry of anguish. 
A look of horror crossed her eyes. She 
saw a dead animal in front of her and 
begged that they would take it away 
from there without paining her. 

The marquis said very low to his 
son-in-law: 

“She is thinking of a donkey that we 
came across on our way back from La 
Nugére.” 

Now she was talking to the dead ani- 
mal, comforting it, assuring it that she 
herself was also very unhappy, much 
more unhappy, because she had been 
forsaken. 

Then suddenly she refused to do 
something that was required of her. She 
cried: “Oh! no, not that! Oh! it is 
you—you—who wish me to drag that 
cart!” 
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Then she panted as if she were really 
dragging along a cart. She wept, she 
moaned, she uttered cries, and all the 
time, for more than half an hour, 
she was climbing up that hill, dragging 
behind her with terrible efforts what 
was, without doubt, the donkey’s cart. . 

And someone was beating her harsh- 
ly, for she said: “Oh! how you hurt 
me! At least do not beat me any 
more, I will go on—but don’t beat me 
any more, I entreat you—I will do as 
you wish, but do not beat me any 
more!” 

Then she gradually calmed down, and 


her mind only wandered slightly until 


dawn. Then she grew drowsy, and ended 
by falling asleep. When she awoke at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, she 
was still feverish, but her reason had 
returned. But until the next day her 
mind was dull, a little unsettled, and 
flighty. She could not find at once the 
words she wanted, and tired herself ter- 
ribly trying to think of them. 

But after a night’s rest she regained 
complete possession of herself. 

Still she felt that she was changed, 
as if this crisis had transformed her 
soul. She suffered less and thought more. 
The terrible events that were so re- 
cent seemed to her to have fallen back 
into a remote past, and she looked 
upon them with a clearness of vision 
with which her mind had never before 
been enlightened. This light which had 
suddenly pervaded her, and which il- 
lumines some souls in certain hours of 
suffering, revealed to her life, men, 
events, and the whole world with all it 
contains, as she had never before be- 
held them. 

Now, even more than on the night 
when, in her own room, she had felt 
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so alone in the world, after returning 
from the lake of Tazenat, she deemed 
herself wholly forsaken in life. She per- 
ceived that all human beings go along 
side by side, through the events of life, 
without anything really uniting two be- 
ings together. She felt, because of the 
treachery of the one in whom she had 
put all her trust, that the others, all 
the others, would never be anything 
more to her than indifferent neighbors 
in this journey, long or short, sad or 
gay, onward through to-morrows that 
could not be forecast. 

She divined the futile effort, ceaseless 
since the beginning of the world, the 
unwearying effort of men to break 
through the shell in which their soul 
struggles, forever imprisoned, forever 
solitary—an effort of arms, of lips, of 
eyes, of trembling flesh, an effort of 
love that exhausts itself in kisses and 
ends only by giving life to another 
desolate being! 

Then she was seized with an irresist- 
ible longing to see her daughter again. 
She asked for her, and when they had 
brought her she begged them to undress 
it, as so far she had seen only its face. 

The nurse unrolled the swaddling 
clothes and revealed the poor little body 
of a new-born infant, agitated by those 
vague motions that betoken life in these 
human beings in miniature. Christiane 
touched it timidly, tremblingly, with a 
timid, trembling hand, then wished to 
kiss it from head to foot, then she gazed 
at it, her mind filled with strange 
thoughts. 

And, pressing the infant to her heart, 
she murmured: “Adieu—adieu!” It was 
to him that she said “adieu,” whisper- 
ing it in her baby’s ear, the brave and 
heartbroken farewell of a proud soul, 
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the farewell of a woman who will suffer 
for a long time, perhaps forever, but 
who will know, at least, how to hide 
her tears. 

“Ah! ah!” cried William, through the 
half-open door. “I have caught you! 
Will you give me back my baby?” 

Running up to the bed, he caught 
the little one up in his arms, which were 
already used to handling it, and as he 
lifted it up over his head, he kept 
saying: 

“Good-morning, Mademoiselle Ander- 
matt—good-morning, Mademoiselle An- 
dermatt.” 

Christiane thought: “So this, then, is 
my husband.” And she looked at him 
with surprised eyes, as though she were 
Jooking at him for the first time. It 
was he, the man to whom the law had 
united her, had given her! The man 
who should be, according to the re- 
ligious and social ideas of mankind, a 
half of herself! more than that, her 
master, the master of her soul and 
body! She felt inclined to smile, so 
strange did all this seem to her now, 
for between herself and him no bond 
had ever existed, none of those bonds 
that are, alas! so quickly broken, but 
which seem eternal, ineffably sweet, al- 
most divine. 

Why was it? They were too different, 
no doubt, too remote from one another, 
of races too dissimilar. He understood 
nothing of her nature, she understood 
nothing of his. Yet he was good, de- 
voted, affectionate. 

Perhaps only beings of the same 
mold, of the same nature, and of the 
same moral essence could feel them- 
selves bound to one another by the 
sacred chain of voluntary duty. 

They dressed the child again. Wil- 
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liam had sat down. 

“Listen, my darling,” he said, “I don’t 
dare announce any visitors to you since 
the welcome you gave Dr. Black. But 
yet there is one whom you would make 
me very happy by receiving; it is Dr. 
Bonnefille!”’ 
| Then for the first time, she laughed, 

a colorless laugh that escaped her lips, 
but did not come from her heart, and 
she asked: 

“Dr. Bonnefille? What a miracle! 
Are you reconciled?” 

“Why, yes, listen. I am going to tell 
you a great secret, a great piece of 
news. I have just bought the old estab- 
lishment. I have the whole place now. 
Eh, isn’t that a victory? Of course poor 
old Bonnefille knew it before anyone. 
So he was shrewd; he has been to 
inquire after you every day, leaving 
his card with a word of sympathy. As 
for me, I responded to his advances 
by a call; and now we are the best 
of friends.” 

‘Let him come,” said Christiane, 
“whenever he likes. I shall be glad to 
see him.” 

“That’s good, thank you. I will bring 
him to see you to-morrow morning. I 
need not tell you that Paul is con- 
stantly intrusting me with a thousand 
messages for you, and he inquires a 
great deal after the -baby. He wants 
very much to see her.” 

In spite of her resolutions, she felt 
oppressed. Yet she was able*to say: 

“You must thank him for me.” 

Andermatt went on: 

“He was very anxious to know if his 
engagement had been announced to you. 
I told him yes; then he asked me sev- 
eral times what you thought about it.” 
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She made a great effort of will, and 
murmured: 

“Tell him that I approve of it en- 
tirely.” 

William, with cruel pertinacity, went 
on: 

“He was very insistent to know what 
you will name your daughter. I told 
him that we were undecided between 
Marguerite and Genevieve.” 

“T have changed my mind,” she said. 
“J want to name her Arlette.” 

Months before, she had discussed with 
Paul the name she would choose for 
a son or for a daughter; and for a 
daughter she was undecided between 
Geneviéve and Marguerite. She no 
longer wanted either of these two 
names. 

William repeated: 

“Arlette—Arlette. That’s very nice— 
you are right. For my part, I would 
have liked, to name her Christiane, after 
you. I adore that—Christiane!” 

She gave a deep sigh. 

“Ah! that foretells too much suffering 
to bear the name of the Crucified.” 

He blushed, not having thought at all 
of this connection, and rose. 

“But then, Arlette is very nice. Good- 
by, for a little while, darling.” 

As soon as he was gone, she called 
the nurse, and told her from that time 
on to place the cradle by her bedside. 

When the dainty bed, that looked like 
a light boat, always swinging and carry- 
ing its white curtain like a sail on its 
mast of .twisted copper, had been rolled 
beside the large bed, Christiane stretched 
out her hand to the sleeping child and 
said very low: “Go by-by, my baby. 
You will never find anyone who will 
love you as much as I.” 

She passed the following days in 
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a gentle melancholy, thinking a great 
deal, building up an unyielding soul 
and a brave heart, to take up her life 
again in a few weeks. Now her chief 
occupation was gazing into her baby’s 
eyes, trying to surprise there the first 
look of recognition, but seeing nothing 
except two bluish holes invariably turned 
towards the sunlight of the window. 

And she felt again the most profound 
sadness as she thought that those eyes, 
still slumbering, would look upon the 
world as she herself had looked on it, 
through the illusion of an inner dream 
that makes the souls of young women 
happy, trusting and gay. Those eyes 
would love all that she had loved, the 
beautiful clear days, the flowers, the 
woods, and human beings also, alas! 
They would love a man, no doubt! 
They would love a’;man! They would 
bear in them his known and well-loved 
image, would see him again when he 
was distant, would kindle when he re- 
turned. And then—and then—they 
would learn to weep! Tears, dreadful 
tears would flow over those little 
cheeks! And the terrible grief of love 
that was betrayed, would make them 
unrecognizable, wild with anguish and 
despair, the poor wandering eyes, that 
would be blue. 

And she took the baby in a wild 
embrace, and said: “Love only me, my 
child!” 

At last, one day, Professor Mas-Rous- 
sel, who came to see her every morning, 
said: 

“Later on, you can sit up for a little 
while, madame.” 

Andermatt, when the doctor had gone, 
said to his wife: 

“It is very unfortunate that you are 
not quite well, for we are going to try 
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a very interesting experiment at the 
establishment to-day. Dr. Latonne has 


performed a real miracle on Pére Clovis 
by having him take his treatment of — 


automatic gymnastics. Imagine it! This 
old vagabond walks now nearly as well 
as anyone. The progress of the cure is 
self-evident after each treatment.” 

She asked, to please him: 

“And are you going to have a pub- 
lic exhibition?” 

“Yes and no. We are going to have 
a clinic before the doctors and a few 
friends.” 

“At what time?” 

“At three o’clock.” 


“Will Monsieur Brétigny be there?” — 
“Yes, yes. He promised me that he © 


would come. All the board will be there. 
From a medical standpoint, it is very 
curious.” 


“Well,” she said, “as I shall be up 
at that hour will you ask Monsieur © 


Brétigny to come and see me? He can 
entertain me while you are looking at 
the experiment.” 

“Nes, «my >darling.” 

“You won’t forget?” 

“No, no, don’t worry.” And he went 
to look up the spectators. 

After he had been fooled by the 
Oriols at the time of the first treat- 
ment of the paralytic, he had in his 
turn imposed on the credulity of the 
invalids, who are so easy to convince 


when it’s a question of cure, and now 


he imposed on himself the farce of 
this cure, speaking of it so often, with 
so much enthusiasm and conviction that 
it would have been very difficult for 
him to have determined whether he be- 
lieved it or did not believe it. 

About three o’clock all the persons 
whom he had enlisted were gathered in 
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front of the door of the establishment, 
awaiting the coming of Pére Clovis. 
He arrived leaning on two canes and 
dragging his legs, and bowed politely 
to everybody along the way. The two 
Oriols followed him with the two young 
girls. Paul and Gontran were escorting 
their fiancées. 

Dr. Latonne was waiting in the large 
hall where the automatic instruments 
were installed. He was talking with An- 
dermatt and with Dr. Honorat. 

When he perceived Pére Clovis, a 
smile of delight passed over his smooth- 
shaven lips. He asked: 

“Well! how are we to-day?” 

“Oh, pretty well, pretty well!” 

Petrus Martel and Saint-Landri ap- 
peared. They wanted to know the facts. 
The former believed, the latter doubted. 
Behind them to everyone’s amazement, 
came Dr. Bonnefille, who bowed to his 
rival and shook hands with Andermatt. 
Dr. Black came last. 

. “Well, messieurs and mesdemoiselles,” 
said Dr. Latonne, bowing towards 


Louise and Charlotte Oriol, “you are . 


going to assist at a very curious spec- 
tacle. Observe first before the experi- 
ment that this good man walks a little, 
but very little. Can you walk without 
your sticks, Pére Clovis?” 

“Oh, no! Méchieu.” 

“Very good, we will commence.” 

They hoisted the old fellow into the 
armchair, strapped his legs to the mov- 
able feet of the seat, then when the 
inspector said: “Start gently,” the at- 
tendant, with his arm bared, turned the 
lever. 

Then they saw the vagabond’s right 
knee rise, stretch out, bend and stretch 
out again, then the left knee did the 
same. Pére Clovis filled with sudden 


mirth commenced to laugh and kept 
time, with his head and his long white 
beard, with all the movements that his 
legs were made to make. 

The four physicians and Andermatt 
bent over him and examined him with 
the solemnity of augurs, while Colosse 
exchanged mischievous winks with the 
old rascal. 

As the doors had been left open, 
other people kept coming in all the 
time, bathers who were convinced and 
anxiously pressed forward to see. ‘“‘Fast- 
er,’ ordered Dr. Latonne. The work- 
man turned faster. The old man’s legs 
began to run, and he himself, seized 
with irresistible mirth, like a child that 
is tickled, laughed with all his might, 
as he wagged his head wildly. And he 
kept calling out in the midst of his 
bursts of laughter: “It’s a rigolo, it’s a 
rigolo!” having no doubt picked up this 
word from the lips of some foreigner. 

Colosse in his turn was bursting with 
laughter, and stamping his foot on the 
ground, and slapping his sides with his 
hands, he cried: 

“Ah! bougrrre of a Cloviche—bou- 
grrre of a Cloviche.” 

“Enough!” said the inspector. 

Then the spectators saw Pére Clovis 
get up alone from his armchair; and he 
walked. He took short steps, it is true, 
and was all bent over, and made faces 
with fatigue at every effort; but he 
walked. 

Dr. Bonnefille was the first to speak: 

“Tt’s an altogether remarkable case.” 

Dr. Black at once outdid his colleague 
in his praise. Dr. Honorat alone said 
nothing. 

Gontran whispered in Paul’s ear: 

“JT don’t see through it. Look at their 
faces. Are they dupes or sycophants?” 
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But Andermatt was talking. He re- 
lated the history of this cure from 
the very first day, the relapse and the 
final cure that was lasting and complete. 
He added gaily: 

“And if our patient has a slight re- 
currence every winter, we will cure him 
up again every summer.” 

Then he made a pompous eulogy on 
the waters of Mont-Oriol, and praised 
their properties, all their properties: 

“T myself,” he said, “have seen an 
instance of their efficacy in the case of 
one who is very dear to me, and if 
my family does not die out, it will be 
due to Mont-Oriol.” 

But all at once he remembered some- 
thing. He had promised his wife Paul 
Brétigny’s visit. His regret was keen, 
as he was full of affectionate care for 
her. So he looked around him, saw Paul, 
rejoined him, and said: 

“My dear friend, I completely for- 
got to tell you that Christiane is now 
waiting to see you.” 

Brétigny faltered: ““Me—at this mo- 
ment?” 

“Yes, she is sitting up to-day and 
she wanted to see you before anybody 
else. So run over quickly, and excuse 
my forgetfulness.” 

Paul went towards the hotel, his heart 
throbbing with emotion. 

On the way he met the Marquis de 
Ravenel who said to him: 

“My daughter is up and is astonished 
not to have seen you yet.” 

He paused, however, on the lowest 
steps of the stairway to think what he 
would say to her. How would she re- 
ceive him? Would she be alone? If 
she spoke about his engagement what 
should he reply? 

Since he had known that she was ill, 
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he could not think of her without trem- 
bling with anxiety; and every time the 
thought of their first meeting passed 
through his mind it made him suddenly 
flush or grow pale with anxiety. He 
felt that he had sunk into one of those 
sloughs that stain a man’s conscience 
till death. But he dreaded above all the 
glance of this woman whom he had 
loved so intensely, for such a short 
time. 

Would she meet him with reproaches, 
tears, or contempt? Would she only re- 
ceive him to drive him away? 

And what should be his attitude to- 
wards her? Humble, grieved, entreating, 
or cold? Should he explain himself, or 
listen without answering? Should he sit 
or stand? 

And when they showed him the child, 
what should he do? What should he 
say? With what emotion should he 
appear to be agitated? 

He paused again in front of the 
door, and just as he was going to ring 
the bell, he saw that his hand was trem- 
bling. 

However, he pressed his finger against 
the little ivory button, and he heard the 
jingling of the electric bell inside the 
apartment. 

A maid came to the door and asked 
him in. And from the parlor door he 
saw, at the end of the second room, 
Christiane lying on her invalid chair 
and looking at him. 

These two rooms that he had to cross 
seemed to him interminable. He felt 
he was staggering, he was afraid of 
knocking against the chairs, and he 
dared not look at his feet, so as not 
to cast down his eyes. She did not make 
any gesture, she did not say a word, 
she waited until he was near her. Her 
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tight hand lay stretched out on her 
dress, and her left hand rested on the 
edge of the cradle all enclosed with 
curtains. 

When he was three steps from her, 
he paused, not knowing what he should 
do. The maid had closed the door be- 
hind him. 

They were alone. 

Then he longed to fall on his knees 
and beg ‘her pardon. But she slowly 
raised her hand which lay on her dress, 
and, extending it slightly towards him, 
said: “Good-morning,” in a grave tone. 

He did not dare to take her hand, 
although he touched it lightly with his 
lips, as he bowed. She added: 

“Sit down.” 

He sat on a low chair near her feet. 

He felt he ought to talk, but he could 
not find a word, not an idea, and he 
no longer even dared to look at her. 
But at last he stammered: 

“Your husband had forgotten to tell 
me that you were waiting for me or I 
should have come sooner.” 

She replied: — 

“Oh! it doesn’t matter! As long as we 
have to see one another again—a little 
sooner—a little later!” 

As she added nothing, he ‘hastened to 
ask: 

“You are better now, I hope?” 

“Thank you. As well as can be ex- 
pected.” 

She was very pale, thinner, but 
prettier than before. Her eyes especially 
had acquired a depth of expression -that 
he had never seen in them before. They 
seemed of a darker hue, of a less clear 
blue, less transparent, more intense. Her 
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like death. 

She went on: “There are hours hard 
to live through. But when one has suf- 
fered so, one feels strong till the end 
of one’s days.” 

Strongly moved, he murmured: “Yes, 
they are terrible ordeals.” 

She repeated like an echo: “Ter- 
rible.” 

For some moments, slight moments, 
those almost imperceptible sounds of a 
child, wakening from sleep had come 
from the cradle. Brétigny did not take 
his eyes from it, he was a prey to a 
painful, increasing uneasiness, and was 
tortured by ‘the desire to see the child 
that was lying within. 

Then he saw that the curtains of the 
little bed were fastened above and be- 
low with the gold pins that Christiane 
usually used to wear in her dress. He 
had often amused himself in bygone 
days by unpinning ‘them and fastening 
them again on the shoulders of his be- 
loved, those dainty pins with heads 
shaped like crescents. He understood 
what she wished; and a keen emotion 
seized him, and made him shrink be- 
fore this barrier of golden pins, which 
separated him forever from this child. 
A soft cry, a faint wail rose from this 
white prison. Christiane at once rocked 
the little cradle, and said a little hastily: 

“T ask your pardon for giving you 
so little time, but I must attend to my 
daughter.” 

He rose, kissed once more the hand 
that she held out to him, and just as 
he was leaving, she said: 

“T pray for your happiness.” 


THE END 
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CHAPTER I 


A DUEL OF HEARTS 


Broap daylight streamed down into 
the vast studio through a skylight in 
the ceiling, which showed a large square 
of dazzling blue, a bright vista of limit- 
less heights of azure, across which 
passed flocks of birds in rapid flight. 
But the glad light of heaven hardly 
entered this severe room, with high ceil- 
ings and draped walls, before it began 
to grow soft and dim, to slumber among 
the hangings and die in the portiéres, 
hardly penetrating to the dark corners 
where the gilded frames of portraits 
gleamed like flame. Peace and sleep 
seemed imprisoned there, the peace 
characteristic of an artist’s dwelling, 
where the human soul has toiled. Within 
these walls, where thought abides, 
struggles, and becomes exhausted in its 
violent efforts, everything appears 
weary and overcome as soon as the 
energy of action is abated; all seems 
dead after the great crises of life, and 
the furniture, the hangings, and the 
portraits of great personages still un- 
finished on the canvases, all seem to 
rest as if the whole place had suffered 
the master’s fatigue and had toiled with 
him, taking part in the daily renewal of 
his struggle. A vague, heavy odor of 
paint, turpentine and tobacco was in 
the air, clinging to the rugs and chairs; 


and no sound broke the deep silence 
save the sharp, short cries of the swal- 
lows that flitted above the open sky- 
light, and the dull, ceaseless roar of 
Paris, hardly heard above the roofs. 
Nothing moved except a little cloud of 
smoke that rose intermittently toward 
the ceiling with every puff that Olivier 
Bertin, lying upon his divan, blew 
slowly from a cigarette between his lips. 
With gaze lost in the distant sky, he 
tried to think of a new subject for a 
painting. What should he do? As yet 
he did not know. He was by no means 
resolute and sure of himself as an 
artist, but was of an uncertain, restless 
disposition, his inspiration always hesi- 
tating as to the line of art it should 
follow. Rich, illustrious, the gainer of 
aJl honors, he nevertheless remained, in 
these his later years, a man who did 
not know exactly toward what ideal he 
had been aiming. He had won the Prix 
de Rome, had been the defender of 
traditions, and had evoked, like so many 
others, the great scenes of history; then, 
modernizing his tendencies, he had 
painted living men, but in a way that 
showed the influence of classic memo- 
ries. Intelligent, enthusiastic, a worker 
that clung to his changing dreams, in 
love with his art, which he knew to 
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perfection, he had acquired, thanks to 
his subtle intelligence, remarkable skill 
and great versatility, due in some de- 
gree to his indecision and his experi- 
ments in all directions of art. Perhaps, 
too, the sudden admiration of the world 
for his works, elegant, correct, and full 
of distinction, influenced his character 
and prevented him from becoming 
what he naturally might have been. 
Since the triumph of his first success, 
the desire to please was always fore- 
most, without his being conscious of it; 
it influenced his actions and weakened 
his convictions. This desire to please 
was also apparent in him in many ways, 
and had contributed much to his fame. 

His grace of manner, all his habits 
of life, the care he devoted to his per- 
son, his long-standing reputation for 
strength and agility as a swordsman and 
an equestrian, had added further attrac- 
tion to his steadily growing fame. After 
his Cléopatra, the first canvas that made 
him illustrious, Paris suddenly became 
enamored of him, adopted him, made 
a pet of him; and all at once he be- 
came one of those brilliant, fashionable 
artists one meets in the Bois, for whose 
presence hostesses manceuver, and whom 
the Institute welcomes thenceforth. He 
had entered it as a conqueror, with the 
approval of all Paris. 

Thus Fortune had led him to the be- 
ginning of old age, coddling and caress- 
ing him. 

Under the influence of the beautiful 
day, which he knew was glowing with- 
out, Bertin sought a poetic subject. He 
felt somewhat dreamy, however, after 
his breakfast and his cigarette; he pon- 
dered awhile, gazing into space, in fancy 
sketching rapidly against the blue sky 
the figures of graceful women in the 
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Bois or on the sidewalk of a street, 
lovers by the water—all the pleasing 
fancies in which his thoughts revelled. 
The changing images stood out against 
the bright sky, vague and fleeting in his 
illusive vision, while the swallows, dart- 
ing through space in ceaseless flight, 
seemed trying to efface them as if with 
strokes of a.pen. 

He found nothing. All these half-seen 
visions resembled things that he had 
already done; all the women appeared 
to be the daughters or the sisters of 
those that had already been born of 
his artistic fancy; and the vague fear, 
that had haunted him for a year, that 
he had lost the power to create, had 
made the round of all subjects and ex- 
hausted his inspiration, outlined itself 
distinctly before this review of his work 
—this lack of power to dream anew, to 
discover the unknown. 

He arose quietly to look among his 
unfinished sketches, hoping to find some- 
thing that would inspire him with a 
new idea. 

Still puffing at his cigarette, he pro- 
ceeded to turn over the sketches, draw- 
ings and rough drafts that he kept in 
a large old closet; but, soon becoming 
disgusted with this vain quest, and feel- 
ing depressed by fatigue, he tossed away 
his cigarette, whistled a popular street- 
song, and bent down and picked up a 
heavy dumb-bell that lay under a chair. 
Having raised with the other hand a 
curtain that draped a mirror which 
served him in judging the accuracy of 
a pose, in verifying his perspectives and 
testing the reality, he placed himself 
in front of it and began to swing the 
dumb-bell, meanwhile looking intently 
at himself. 

He had been celebrated in the studios 
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for his strength; then, in the gay world, 
for his good looks. But now the weight 
of years was making him heavy. Tall, 
with broad shoulders and full chest, he 
had acquired the paunch of an old 
wrestler, although he kept up his fenc- 
ing every day and rode his horse with 
assiduity. His head was still remarkable 
and as handsome as ever, although in a 
style different from that of his earlier 
days. His thick, short white hair set off 
his black eyes beneath heavy gray eye- 
brows, while his luxuriant mustache— 
the mustache of an old soldier—had re- 
mained quite dark, and it gave to his 
countenance a rare characteristic of 
energy and pride. 

Standing before the mirror, with heels 
together and body erect, he went 
through the usual movements with the 
two iron balls, which he held out at 
the end of his muscular arm, watching 
with a complacent expression its evi- 
dence of quiet power. 

But suddenly, in the glass, which re- 
flected the whole studio, he saw one 
of the portiéres move; then appeared 
a woman’s head—only a head, peeping 
in. A voice behind him asked: 

“Anyone here?” 

“Present!” he responded promptly, 
turning round. Then, throwing his dumb- 
bell on the floor, he hastened toward 
the door with an appearance of youth- 
ful agility that was slightly affected. 

A woman entered attired in a light 
summer costume. They shook hands. 

“Vou were exercising, I see,” said the 
lady. 

“Ves,” he replied; “I was playing pea- 
cock, and allowed myself to be sur- 
prised.” 

The lady laughed, and continued: 

“Vour concierge’s lodge was vacant, 
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and as I know you are always alone at 
this hour, I came up without being an- 
nounced.” 

He looked at her. 

“Heavens, how beautiful you are! 
What chic!” 

“Yes, I have a new frock. Do you 
think it pretty?” 

“Charming, and perfectly harmoni- 
ous. We can certainly say that nowadays 
we understand shades of color.” 

He walked round her, gently touch- 
ing the material of the gown, adjusting 
its folds with the tips of his fingers, 
like a man that knows a woman’s toilet 
as the modiste knows it, having all his 
life employed his artist’s mind and his 
athlete’s muscles in depicting with slen- 
der brush changing and delicate fash- 
ions, in revealing feminine grace en- 
closed within a prison of velvet and 
silk, or hidden by snowy laces. He fin- 
ished his scrutiny by declaring: “It is 
a great success, and it becomes you 
perfectly!” 

The lady allowed herself to be ad- 
mired, quite content to be pretty and 
to please him. 

No longer in her first youth, but still 
beautiful, not very tall, somewhat 
plump, but with that freshness which 
lends to a woman of forty an appear- 
ance of having only just reached full 
maturity, she seemed like one of those 
roses that flourish for an indefinite time 
up to the moment when, in too full a 
bloom, they fall in an hour. 

Beneath her blonde hair she possessed 
all the alert and youthful grace of those 
Parisian women who never grow old; 
who carry within themselves a surpris- 
ing vital force, an indomitable power 
of resistance, and who remain for 
twenty years triumphant and inde- 
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structible, careful above all things of 
their bodies and ever watchful of their 
health. 

She raised her veil and murmured: 

“Well, you do not kiss me!” 

“T have been smoking.” 

“Pooh!” said the lady. Then, holding 
up her face, she added. “So much the 
worse!” 

Their lips met. 

He took her parasol and divested her 
of her spring jacket with a readiness 
and skill that showed he was accus- 
tomed to doing it. As she seated her- 
self on the divan, he asked with an 
air of interest: 

“Ts your husband well?” 

“Very well; he must be making a 
speech in the House at this very mo- 
ment.” 

“Ah! On what subject?” 

“Oh—no doubt on beets or on colza 
oil, as usual!” 

Her husband, the Comte de Guille- 
roy, deputy from the Eure, made a 
special study of all questions of agri- 
cultural interest. 

Perceiving in one corner a sketch that 
she did not recognize, the lady walked 
across the studio, asking, “What is 
that?” 

“A pastel that I have just begun— 
the portrait of the Princesse de Pon- 
téve.” 

“You know,” said the lady gravely, 
“that if you go back to painting por- 
traits of women I shall close your 
studio. I know only too well to what 
that sort of thing leads!” : 

“Oh, one does not make a portrait 
of Any more than once!” was the 
answer. 

“T hope not, indeed!” 

She examined the newly begun pastel 
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sketch with the air of a woman that 
understands the technic of art. She 
stepped back, advanced, made a shade 
of her hand, sought the place where 
the best light fell-on the sketch, and 
finally expressed her satisfaction. 

“It is very good. You succeed ad- 
mirably with pastel work.” 

“Do you think so?” murmured the 
flattered artist. 

“Yes; it is a most delicate art, need- 
ing great distinction of style. It cannot 
be handled by masons in the art of 
painting.” 

For twelve years the countess had 
encouraged the painter’s leaning toward 
the distinguished in art, opposing his 
occasional return to the simplicity of 
realism; and, in consideration of the 
demands of fashionable modern ele- 
gance, she had tenderly urged him 
toward an ideal of grace that was 
slightly affected and artificial. 

“What is the princess like?” she 
asked. 

He was compelled to give her all 
sorts of details—those minute details 
in which the jealous and subtle curiosity 
of women delights, passing from re- 
marks upon her toilet to criticisms of 
her intelligence. 

Suddenly she inquired: “Does she 
flirt with you?” 

He laughed, and declared that she 
did not. 

Then, putting both hands on the 
shoulders of the painter, the countess 
gazed fixedly at him. The ardor of her 
questioning look caused a quiver in the 
pupils of her blue eyes, flecked with 
almost imperceptible black points, like 
tiny ink-spots. 

Again she murmured: “Truly, now 
she is not a flirt?” 
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“No, indeed, I assure you!” 

“Well, I do not worry, anyway,” said 
the countess. “You never will love any- 
one but me now. It is all over for the 
others. It is too late, my poor dear!” 

The painter experienced that slight 
painful emotion which touches the 
heart of middle-aged men when some- 
one mentions their age; and he mur- 
mured: “To-day and to-morrow, as 
yesterday, there never has been in my 
life, and never will be, anyone but 
you, Any.” 

She took him by the arm, and turning 
again toward the divan, made him sit 
beside her. 

“Of what were you thinking?” she 
asked. 

“TY am looking for a subject to paint.” 

“What, pray?” 

“T don’t know, you see, since I am 
still seeking it.” 

“What have you been doing lately?” 

He was obliged to tell her of all the 
visits he had received, about all the 
dinners and soirées he had attended, 
and to repeat all the conversations and 
chit-chat. Both were really interested 
in all these futile and familiar details 
of fashionable life. The little rivalries, 
the flirtations, either well known or 
suspected, the ready-made criticisms 
of the same persons, heard and repeated 
a thousand times, the same events and 
opinions, were bearing away and drown- 
ing both their minds in that troubled 
and agitated stream called Parisian life. 
Knowing everyone in all classes of so- 
ciety, as an artist to whom all doors 
were open, she as the elegant wife of a 
Conservative deputy, they were experts 
in that sport of brilliant French chat- 
ter, amiably satirical, trivial, brilliant 
but flippant, a certain shibboleth which 
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gives a particular and greatly envied 
reputation to those whose tongues have 
become supple in this sort of malicious 
small talk. 

“When are you coming to dine?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“Whenever you wish. Name your 
day.” 

“Friday. I shall have the Duchesse 
de Mortemain, the Corbelles, and 
Musadieu, in honor of my daughter’s 
return—she is coming this evening. But 
do not speak of it, my friend. It is a 
secret.” 

“Oh, yes, I accept. I shall be charmed 
to see Annette again. I have not seen 
her in three years.” 

“Yes, that is true. Three years!” 

Though Annette, in her earliest years, 
had been brought up in Paris in her 
parents’ home, she had become the ob- 
ject of the last and passionate affection 
of her grandmother, Madame Paradin, 
who, almost blind, lived all the year 
round on her son-in-law’s estate at the 
castle of Ronciéres, on the Eure. Little 
by little, the old lady had kept the child 
with her more and more, and as the 
Guilleroys passed almost half their time 
in this domain, to which a variety of 
interests, agricultural and _ political, 
called them frequently, it ended in tak- 
ing the little girl to Paris on occasional 
visits, for she herself preferred the 
free and active life of the country to 
the cloistered life of the city. 

For three years she had not visited 
Paris even once, the countess having 
preferred to keep her entirely away 
from it, in order that a new taste for its 
gaieties should not be awakened in her 
before the day fixed for her début in 
society. Madame de Guilleroy had given 
her in the country two governesses, witb 
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unexceptionable diplomas, and had 
visited her mother and her daughter 
more frequently than before. Moreover, 
Annette’s residence at the chateau was 
rendered almost necessary by the pres- 
ence of the old lady. 

Formerly, Olivier Bertin had passed 
six weeks or two months at Ronciéres 
every year; but in the past three years 
rheumatism had sent him to water- 
ing-places at some distance, and these 
had so revived his love for Paris that 
after his return he could not bring him- 
self to leave it. 

The young girl, according to the 
agreement, should not have returned 
home until autumn, but her father had 
suddenly conceived a plan for her mar- 
riage, and sent for her that she might 
meet immediately the Marquis de 
Farandal, to whom he wished her to 
be betrothed. But this plan was kept 
quite secret, and Madame de Guilleroy 
had told only Olivier Bertin of it, in 
strict confidence. 

“Then your husband has quite de- 
cided upon it?” said he at last. 

“Yes; I even think it a very good 
idea.” 

Then they talked of other things. 

She returned to the subject of paint- 
ing, and wished to make him decide to 
paint a Christ. He opposed the sugges- 
tion, thinking that there was already 
enough of them in the world; but she 
persisted, and grew impatient in her 
argument. 

“Oh, if I knew how to draw I would 
give you my impression: it should be 
very new, very bold. They are taking 
Him down from the cross, and the man 
who has detached the hands has let 
drop the whole upper part of the body. 
It has fallen upon the crowd below, and 
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they lift their arms to receive and sus- 
tain it. Do you understand?” 

Yes, he understood; he even thought 
the conception. quite original; but he 
was just now in a modern vein, and as 
his fair friend reclined upon the divan, 
with one daintily-shod foot peeping out, 
the skin gleaming through the almost 
transparent stocking, he said: “Ah, that 
is what we should paint! That is life 
—a woman’s foot at the edge of her 
skirt! Into that subject one may put 
everything—truth, desire, poetry. Noth- 
ing is more graceful or more charming 
than a woman’s foot; and what mys- 
tery it suggests: the hidden limb, lost 
yet imagined beneath its veiling folds 
of drapery!” 

“Isn’t that elegant, distinguished, and 
expressive—more expressive than the 
hand? Show me your hand, Any!” 

She wore long gloves reaching to the 
elbow. In order to remove one she took 
it by the upper edge and slipped it 
down quickly. The arm appeared, white, 
plump, round, so suddenly bared as to 
produce an idea of complete and bold 
nudity. 

She held out her hand, which drooped 
from the wrist. The rings sparkled on 
her white fingers, and the narrow pink 
nails seemed like amorous claws pro- 
truding at the tips of that little femi- 
nine paw. 

Olivier Bertin handled it tenderly and 
admiringly. He played with the fingers 
as if they were live toys, while saying: 

“What a strange thing! What a 
strange thing! What a pretty little 
member, intelligent and adroit, which 
makes whatever one wills—books, laces, 
houses, pyramids, locomotives, pastry, 
or gives caresses, which last is its pleas- 
antest function.” 
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He drew off the rings one by one, 
and as the wedding-ring fell in its turn, 
he murmured smilingly: 

“The law! Let us salute it!” 

“Nonsense!” said the 
slightly wounded. 

Bertin had always been inclined to 
satirical banter, that tendency of the 
French to mingle irony with the most 
serious sentiments, and he had often 
unintentionally made her sad, without 
knowing how to understand the subtle 
distinctions of women, or to discern the 
border of sacred ground, as he himself 
said. Above all things it vexed her when- 
ever he alluded with a touch of familiar 
lightness to their friendship, which was 
an affair of such long standing that he 
declared it the most beautiful example 
of love in the nineteenth century. After 
a silence, she inquired: 

“Will you take Annette and me to 
the varnishing-day reception?” 

“Certainly.” 

Then she asked him about the best 
pictures to be shown at the next ex- 
position, which was to open in a fort- 
night. 

Suddenly, however, she appeared to 
recollect something she had forgotten. 

“Come, give me my things,” she said. 
“T am going now.” 

And, rising, she approached the table, 
on which were scattered papers, open 
letters, old and recent, beside a painter’s 
inkstand, in which the ink had dried. 
She looked at it all with curiosity, 
touched the papers, and lifted them to 
look underneath. 

Bertin approached her, saying: 

“You will disarrange my disorder.” 

Without replying to this, she in- 
quired: 

“Who is the gentlemen that wishes 


countess, 


to buy your Baigneuses?” 

“An American whom I do not know.” 

“Have you come to an agreement 
about the Chanteuse des rues?” 

“Ves. Ten thousand.” 

“You did well. It was pretty, but not 
exceptional. Good-by, dear.” 

She presented her cheek, which he 
brushed with a calm kiss; then she dis- 
appeared through the portiéres, saying 
in an undertone: 

“Friday—eight o’clock. I do not wish 
you to go with me to the door—you 
know that very well. Good-by!” 

When she had gone he first lighted 
another cigarette, then he began to pace 
slowly to and fro in his studio. All the 
past of this friendship unfolded itself 
before him. He recalled all its details, 
now long remote, sought them and put 
them together, interested in this soli- 
tary pursuit of reminiscences. 

It was at the moment when he had 
just risen like a star on the horizon of 
artistic Paris, when the painters were 
monopolizing the favor of the public, 
and had built up a quarter with magnifi- 
cent dwellings, earned by a few strokes 
of the brush. 

After his return from Rome, in 1864, 
he had lived for some years without 
success or renown; then suddenly, in 
1868, he exhibited his Cleopatra, and 
in a few days was being praised to the 
skies by both critics and public. 

In 1872, after the war, and after the 
death of Henri Regnault had made a 
sort of pedestal of glory for all his fel- 
low artists, a Jocaste, a bold subject, 
classed Bertin among the daring, al- 
though his wisely original execution 
made him acceptable even to the 
Academicians. In 1873 a first medal 
placed him beyond competition with his 
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Juive d’Alger, which he exhibited on his 
return from a trip to Africa, and a por- 
trait of the Princesse de Salia, in 1874, 
gave him a place in the fashionable 
world as the first portrait painter of 
his day. From that time he became the 
favorite painter of Parisian women of 
that class, the most skilful and ingenious 
interpreter of their grace, their bearing, 
and their nature. In a few months all 
the distinguished women in Paris so- 
licited the favor of being reproduced 
by his brush. He was hard to please, 
and made them pay well for that 
favor. 

After he had become the rage, and 
was received everywhere as a man of 
the world, he saw one day, at the 
Duchesse de Mortemain’s house, a 
young woman in deep mourning, who 
was just leaving as he entered, and who, 
in this chance meeting in a doorway, 
' dazzled him with a charming vision of 
grace and elegance. 

On inquiring her name, he learned 
that she was the Comtesse de Guille- 
roy, wife of a Normandy country squire, 
agriculturist and deputy; that she was 
in mourning for her husband’s father; 
. and that she was very intellectual, 
greatly admired, and much sought after. 

Struck by the apparition that had 
delighted his artist’s eye, he said: 

“Ah, there is some one whose por- 
trait I should paint willingly!” 

This remark was repeated to the 
young countess the next day, and that 
evening Bertin received a little blue- 
tinted note, delicately perfumed, in a 
small, regular handwriting, slanting a 
little from left to right, which said: 


Monsieur: The Duchesse de Morte- 
main, who has just left my house, has 
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assured me that you would be disposed ; 


to make, from my poor face, one of 
your masterpieces. I would entrust it 
to you willingly if I were certain that 
you did not speak idly, and that you 
really see in me something that you 
could reproduce and idealize. 

Accept, Monsieur, my sincere regards. 

ANNE DE GUILLEROY. 


He answered this note, asking when 
he might present himself at the count- 
ess’ house, and received an uncere- 
monious invitation to breakfast on the 
following Monday. 

It was on the first floor of a large 
and luxurious modern house in the 
Boulevard Malesherbes. Passing through 
a large salon with blue silk walls, 
framed in white and gold, the painter 
was shown into a sort of boudoir hung 
with tapestries of the last century, light 
and coquettish, those tapestries @ Ja 
Watteau, with their dainty coloring and 
graceful figures, which seem to have 
been designed and executed by work- 
men dreaming of love. 

He had just seated himself when the 
countess appeared. She walked so lightly 
that he had not heard her coming 
through the next room and was sur- 
prised when he saw her. She extended 
her hand in graceful welcome. 

“And so it is true,” said she, “that 
you really wish to paint my portrait?” 

“T shall be very happy to do so, 
madame.” 

Her close-fitting black gown made her 
look very slender and very youthful, 


though it gave her a serious air, which | 


was belied, however, by her smiling 
face, lighted up by her bright golden 
hair. The count entered, leading by the 
hand a little six-year-old girl. 
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Madame de Guilleroy presented him, 
saying, ““My husband.” 

The count was rather short and wore 
no mustache. His cheeks were hollow, 
with a bluish tint from his close-shaven 
beard. He had somewhat the appearance 
of a priest or an actor. His hair was 
long and was tossed back carelessly; his 
manner was polished, and around the 
mouth two large circular lines extended 
from the cheeks to the chin, seeming to 
have been acquired from the habit of 
speaking in public. 

He thanked the painter with a flourish 
of phrases that betrayed the orator. He 
had wished for a long time to have a 
portrait of his wife, and certainly he 
would have chosen M. Olivier Bertin, 
had he not feared a refusal, for he well 
knew that the painter was overwhelmed 
with orders. 

It was arranged, then, with much 
ceremony on both sides, that the count 
should accompany the countess to the 
studio the next day. He asked, however, 
whether it would not be better to wait, 
because of the countess’ deep mourn- 
ing; but the painter declared that he 
wished to portray the first impression 
she had made upon him and the striking 
contrast of her animated, delicate head, 
luminous under the golden hair, with 
the austere black of her garments. 

She came, then, the following day 
with her husband, and afterward with 
her daughter, whom the artist seated 
before a table covered with picture- 
books. 

Olivier Bertin, following his usual 
custom, showed himself very reserved. 
Fashionable women made him a little 
uneasy, for he hardly knew them. He 
supposed them to be at once immoral 
and shallow, hypocritical and danger- 


ous, frivolous and in the way. Among 
the women of the demi-monde he had 
had some passing adventures due to his 
renown, his lively wit, his elegant and 
athletic figure and his dark and ani- 
mated face. He preferred them, too; he 
liked their free ways and frank speech, 
accustomed as he was to the gay and 
easy manners of the studios and green- 
rooms he frequented. He went into the 
fashionable world for the sake of fame, 
not because he cared for it; it gratified 
his vanity. He received congratulations 
and commissions and played the gallant 
to charming ladies who flattered him, 
but he never paid court to any of them. 
As he did not allow himself to indulge 
in daring pleasantries and spicy jests 
in their society, he thought them all 
prudes, and himself was considered as 
having good taste. Whenever one of 
them came to pose at his studio, he 
felt, in spite of any advances she might 
make to please him, that disparity of 
rank which prevents any real unity be- 
tween artists and fashionable people, 
no matter how much they may be 
thrown together. Behind the smiles and 
the admiration which among women are 
always a little artificial, he felt the 
indefinable mental reserve of the being 
that judges itself of superior essence. 
This roused in him a little feeling of 
pride, which showed itself in a bearing 
of almost haughty respect, dissembling 
the vanity of the parvenu who is treated 
as an equal by princes and princesses, 
who owes to his talent the honor ac- 
corded to others through their birth. 
People remarked in a slightly surprised 
tone: “He is really very well bred!” 
This surprise, although it flattered him, 
also wounded him, for it indicated a 
certain social barrier. 
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The admirable and _  ceremonious 
gravity of the painter a little annoyed 
Madame de Guilleroy, who could find 
nothing to say to this distant-mannered 
man, who yet had a reputation for 
cleverness. 

After settling her little daughter, she 
would come and sit in an armchair 
near the newly begun sketch, and try, 
according to the artist’s directions, to 
give some expression to her physiog- 
nomy. 

In the midst of the fourth sitting he 
suddenly ceased painting and inquired: 

“What amuses you more than any- 
thing else in life?” 

She appeared somewhat embarrassed. 

“Why, I hardly know. Why this ques- 
tion?” 

“T need a happy thought in those 
eyes, and I have not seen it yet.” 

“Well, try to make me talk; I love 
to chat.” 

“Are you cheerful?” 

“Very cheerful.” 

“Well, then, let us chat, madame.” 

He had said “Let us chat, madame” 
in a very grave tone. Then, resuming 
his painting, he touched upon a variety 
of subjects, seeking something on which 
their minds could meet. They began by 
exchanging observations on the people 
that both knew. Then they talked of 
themselves—always the most agreeable 
and fascinating subject for a chat. 

When they met again the next day 
they felt more at ease, and Bertin, 
noting that he pleased and amused her, 
began to relate some of the details of 
his artist life, allowing himself to give 
free scope to his reminiscences in a 
fanciful way that was peculiar to him. 

Accustomed to the dignified presence 
of the literary lights of the salons, the 
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countess was surprised at this almost 
unrestrained animation which touched 
on subjects so plainly and with a touch 
of satire, and presently she began to 
answer in the same way, with a grace 
at once daring and delicate. 

In a week’s time she had conquered 
and charmed him by her good humor, 
frankness and simplicity. He had en- 
tirely forgotten his prejudice against 
fashionable women and would willingly 
have declared that they alone had charm 
and fascination. As he painted, standing 
before his canvas, advancing and re- 


treating, with the movements of a man. 


fighting, he allowed his fancy to flow 
freely, as if he had long known this 
pretty woman, blonde and black, made 
of sunlight and mourning, seated be- 
fore him, laughing and listening, an- 
swering him gaily with so much 
animation that she lost her pose every 
moment. 

Sometimes he would move far away 
from her, closing one eye, leaning over 
her for a searching study of his model’s 
pose. Then he would draw very near 
to her for the slightest shadows of her 
face, to catch the most fleeting expres- 
sion, to seize and reproduce that which 
is in a woman’s face beyond its mere 
outward appearance; that emanation of 
ideal beauty, that reflection of some- 
thing indescribable, that personal and 
intimate charm peculiar to each, which 


causes her to be loved to distraction by. 


one and not by another. 

One afternoon the little girl came and 
stood before the canvas and asked with 
childish gravity: 

“That is mamma, isn’t it?” 

The artist took her in his arms to 
kiss her, flattered by that naive homage 
to the truth of the likeness. 
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Another day, when she had been very 
quiet, they suddenly heard her say in 
a sad little voice: 

“Mamma, I am so tired of this!” 

The painter was so touched by this 
first complaint that he ordered a shop- 
ful of toys to be brought to the studio 
the following day. 

Little Annette, astonished, pleased 
and always thoughtful, put them in 
order with great care, that she might 
play with them one after another, ac- 
cording to the desire of the moment. 
From the date of this gift she loved 
the painter as little children love, with 
that caressing, animal-like affection 
which makes them so sweet and capti- 
vating. 

Madame de Guilleroy began to take 
pleasure in the sittings. She was almost 
without amusement or occupation that 
winter, as she was in mourning; so that, 
for lack of society and entertainments, 
her chief interest was within the walls 
of Bertin’s studio. 

She was the daughter of a rich and 
hospitable Parisian merchant, who had 
died several years earlier, and of his 
ailing wife, whose lack of health kept 
her in bed six months out of the twelve; 
and while still very young she had be- 
come a perfect hostess, knowing how to 
receive, to smile, to chat, to estimate 
character and how to adapt herself to 
every one, perfectly at her ease in so- 
ciety and always far-seeing and adapt- 
able. When the Comte de Guilleroy was 
presented to her as her betrothed, she 
understood at once the advantages to 
be gained by such a marriage, and, like 
a sensible girl, admitted them without 
constraint, knowing well that one can- 
not have everything and that in every 
situation we must strike a balance be- 
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tween good and bad. 

Launched in the world, much sought 
after because of her beauty and _bril- 
liance, she was admired and courted by 
many men without ever feeling the least 
quickening of her heart, which was as 
sensible as her mind. 

She was something of a flirt, how- 
ever, in a discreet, aggressive way, 
which never went beyond bounds. Com- 
pliments pleased her, awakened desires, 
fed her vanity, provided she might seem 
to ignore them; and when she had re- 
ceived for a whole evening the incense 
of this sort of homage, she slept quietly, 
as a woman who has accomplished her 
mission on earth. This existence, which 
lasted seven years, did not weary her 
nor seem monotonous, for she adored 
the incessant excitement of society, but 
sometimes she felt that she desired 
something different. The men of her 
world, lawyer politicians, financiers or 
wealthy idlers, amused her as actors 
might; she did not take them too seri- 
ously, although she appreciated their 
functions, their stations and their titles. 

The painter pleased her at first be- 
cause such a man was an absolute nov- 
elty to her. She found the studio a very 
amusing place, laughed gaily, felt that 
she, too, was clever, and was grateful 
to him for the pleasure she took in the 
sittings. He pleased her, too, because 
he was handsome, strong and famous; 
no woman, whatever she may pretend, 
being indifferent to physical beauty and 
glory. Flattered at having been ad- 
mired by this genius, and disposed, on 
her side, to think well of him, she had 
discovered in him an alert and culti- 
vated mind, delicacy, fancy, the true 
charm of intelligence and an eloquence 
of expression that seemed to illumine | 
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whatever he said. 

A rapid friendship sprang up between 
them, and the hand-clasp exchanged 
every day as she entered seemed more 
and more to express something of the 
feeling in their hearts. 

Then, without deliberate design, with 
no definite determination, she felt within 
her heart a growing desire to fascinate 
him, and yielded to it. She had foreseen 
nothing, planned nothing; she was only 
coquettish with added grace, as a woman 
always is toward a man who pleases her 
more than all others; and in her man- 
ner with him, in her glances and smiles 
was that seductive charm that diffuses 
itself around a woman in whose breast 
has awakened the need of being loved. 

She said flattering things to him which 
meant “I find you very agreeable, mon- 
sieur”; and she made him talk at length 
in order to show him, by her attention, 
how much he aroused her interest. He 
would cease to paint and sit beside her, 
and in that mental exaltation due to 
an intense desire to please he had 
crises of poetry, of gaiety or of phi- 
losophy, according to his state of mind 
that day. 

She was merry when he was gay; 
when he became profound she tried to 
follow his ideas, though she did not al- 
ways succeed; and when her mind wan- 
dered to other things, she appeared to 
listen with so perfect an air of compre- 
hension and such apparent enjoyment 
of his remarks that he became enthused 
as he noted her attention to his words 
and was touched at having discovered 
a mind so delicate, open and docile into 
which thought fell like a seed. 

The portrait progressed and was 
likely to be good, for the painter had 
reached the state of emotion that is 
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necessary in order to discover all the 
qualities of his model and to express 
them with that convincing ardor which 
is the inspiration of true artists. 
Leaning toward her, watching every 


movement of her face, all the tints of . 


her flesh, every shadow of her skin, all 
the expression and the translucence of 
her eyes, every secret of her physiog- 
nomy, he had became saturated with 
her personality as a sponge absorbs 
water; and, in transferring to canvas 
that emanation of disturbing charm 
which his eye seized and which flowed 
like a wave from his thought to his 
brush, he was overcome and intoxicated 
by it, as if he had drunk deep ot the 
beauty of woman. 

She felt that he was drawn toward 
her and was amused at this game, this 
victory that was becoming more and 
more certain, and became interested. 

A new feeling gave fresh piquancy 
to her existence, awakening in her a 
mysterious joy. When she heard him 
spoken of her heart throbbed faster and 
she longed to say—a longing that never 
rose to her lips—‘‘He is in love with 
me!” She was glad when people praised 
his talent and perhaps was even more 
pleased when she heard him called 
handsome. When she was alone, think- 
ing of him, with no indiscreet person 
at hand, she really imagined that in him 
she had found merely a good friend, one 


that would always remain content with . 


a cordial hand-clasp. 

Often, in the midst of a sitting, he 
would suddenly put down his palette on 
the stool and take little Annette in his 
arms, kissing her tenderly on her hair, 
and his eyes, while gazing at the mother, 
said, “It is you, not the child, that I 
kiss in this way.” 
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Occasionally Madame de Guilleroy 
did not bring her daughter, but came 
alone. On these days he worked very 
little, and the time was spent in talking. 

One afternoon she was late. It was 
a cold day toward the end of February. 
Olivier had come in early, as was now 
his habit whenever she had an appoint- 
ment with him, for he always hoped 
she would arrive before the usual hour. 
While waiting he paced to and fro, 
smoking, and asking himself the ques- 
tion that he was surprised to find him- 
self asking for the hundredth time that 
week: “Am I in love?” He did not 
know, never having been really in love. 
He had had his caprices, certainly, some 
of which had lasted a long time, but 
never had he mistaken them for love. 
To-day he was astonished at the emo- 
tion that possessed him. 

Did he love her? Heretofore, as soon 
as a woman attracted him he had de- 
sired to make a conquest of her, and 
had held out his hand toward her as if 
to gather fruit, but without feeling his 
heart affected profoundly by either her 
presence or her absence. 

Olivier had believed that love began 
with reveries and: with poetic exalta- 
tions. But his feeling, on the contrary, 
seemed to come from an indefinable 
emotion, more physical than mental. 
He was nervous and restless, as if under 
the shadow of threatening illness, though 
nothing painful entered into this fever 
of the blood which imparted its con- 
tagion to his mind also. He was quite 
aware that Madame de Guilleroy was 
the cause of his agitation; that it was 
due to the memories she left with him 
and to the expectation of her return. 
He did not feel drawn to her by an 
impulse of his whole being, but he felt 
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her always near him, as if she never 
had left him; she left him something 
of herself when she departed—some- 
thing subtle and inexpressible. What 
was it? Was it love? He probed deep 
in his heart in order to see, to under- 
stand. He thought her charming, but 
she was not at all the type of ideal 
woman that his blind hope had created. 
When love appeals to any one: he has 
always had a vision of the moral traits 
and physical charms of her who will en- 
slave him; and Madame de Guilleroy, 
although she pleased him infinitely, did 
not appear to him to be that woman. 

But why did she thus occupy his 
thought incessantly, above all others, 
and in such a different way? Had he 
simply fallen into the trap set by her: 
coquetry, which he had long suspected 
and understood and, circumvented by 
her methods, was he now under the. 
influence of that special fascination 
which gives to women the desire to: 
please? 

He paced here and there, sat down, 
sprang up, lighted cigarettes and threw 
them away, and his eyes every instant 
looked at the clock, whose hands moved 
toward the usual hour in slow, unhur- 
ried fashion. 

Several times already he had almost 
raised the convex glass over the two 
golden arrows turning so slowly, in 
order to push the larger one on toward 
the figure it was approaching so lazily. 
It seemed to him that this would suffice 
to make the door open, and that the 
expected one would appear, deceived 
and brought to him by this ruse. Then 
he smiled at this childish, persistent and 
unreasonable desire. 

At last he asked himself this ques- 
tion, “Could I make love to her?” This 
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idea seemed strange to him, indeed 
hardly to be realized or even pursued, 
because of the complications it might 
bring into his life. Yet she pleased him 
very much, and he concluded: “De- 
cidedly I am in a very strange state of 
mind.” 

The clock struck, and this reminder 
of the hour made him start, affecting 
his nerves rather than his conscious- 
ness. He awaited her with that 
impatience which delay increases from 
second to second. She was always 
prompt, so that in less than ten min- 
utes he would see her enter. When the 
ten minutes had elapsed, he felt 
anxious, as at the approach of some 
sorrow, then irritated because she had 
made him lose time. Finally he realized 
that if she failed to come it would 
cause him actual suffering. What should 
he do? Should he wait for her? No; 
he would go out, so that if, by chance, 
she should arrive very late, she would 
find the studio empty. 

He would go out, but when? What 
latitude should he allow her? Would it 
not be better to remain and to make 
her comprehend, by a few coldly polite 
words, that he was not one to be kept 
waiting? And suppose she did not come? 
Then he would receive a despatch, a 
card, a servant or a messenger. If she 
did not come, what should he do? It 
would be a day lost; he could not work. 
Then? Well, then he would go to seek 
some news of her, for see her he must! 

It was quite true; he felt a pro- 
found, tormenting, harassing need of 
seeing her. What did it mean? Was it 
love? But he felt no mental exaltation, 
no intoxication of the senses; it awak- 
ened no perplexed anxiety when he 
realized that if she did not come that 
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day he should suffer keenly. 

The door-bell rang on the stairway 
of the little hétel, and Olivier Bertin 
suddenly found himself short of breath, 
then so joyous that he executed a 
pirouette and flung his cigarette high in 
the air. 

She entered alone. Immediately he 
became bold. 

“Do you know what I asked myself 
while waiting for you?” 

“No, indeed, I do not.” 

“T asked myself if I were not in love 
with you.” 

“In love with me? You must be 
mad!” 

But she smiled and her smile said: 
That is very pretty; I am glad to hear 
it! However, she said: “You are not 
serious, of course. Why do you make 
such a jest?” 

“On the contrary, I am absolutely 
serious,” he replied. “I do not declare 
that I am in love with you, but I ask 
myself whether I am not well on the 
way to become so.” 

“What has made you think so?” 

“My emotion when you are not here, 
my happiness when you arrive.” 

She seated herself. 

“Oh, don’t disturb yourself over any- 


thing so trifling! As long as you sleep 


well and have an appetite for dinner, 
there will be no danger!” 

He began to laugh. 

“And if I lose my sleep and no longer 
eat?” 

“Let me know of it.” 

“And then?” 

“T will allow you to recover your- 
self in peace.” 

“A thousand thanks!” 

And on the theme of this uncertain 
love they spun theories and fancies all 
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the afternoon. The same thing occurred 
on several successive days. Accepting 
his statement as a sort of jest, of no 
real importance, she would say gaily 
on entering: “Well, how goes your love 
to-day?” 

He would reply lightly, yet with per- 
fect seriousness, telling her of the prog- 
ress of his malady, in all its intimate 
details, and of the depth of the tender- 
ness that had been born and was daily 
increasing. He analyzed himself minutely 
before her, hour by hour, since their 
separation the evening before, with the 
air of a professor giving a lecture, and 
she listened with interest, a little moved 
and somewhat disturbed by this story 
which seemed like a novel of which 
she was the heroine. When he had enu- 
merated, in his gallant and easy manner, 
all the anxieties of which he had be- 
come the prey, his voice would some- 
times tremble in expressing by a word, 
or only by an intonation, the aching of 
his heart. 

And she persisted in questioning him, 
vibrating with curiosity, her eyes fixed 
upon him, her ear eager for those things 
that are disturbing to hear but charm- 
ing to listen to. 

Sometimes when he approached her 
to alter a pose he would seize her hand 
and try to kiss it. With a swift move- 
ment she would draw away her fingers 
from his lips, saying, with a slight 
frown: 

“Come, come—work!” 

He would begin his work again, but 
within five minutes she would ask some 
adroit question that led him back to 
the sole topic that interested them. 

By this time she began to feel some 
fear deep in her heart. She longed to 
be loved—but not too much! Sure of 
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not being led away, she yet feared to 
allow him to venture too far, thereby 
losing him, since then she would be 
compelled to drive him to despair after 
seeming to encourage him. Yet should 
it become necessary to renounce this 
tender and delicate friendship, this 
stream of pleasant converse which 
rippled along bearing nuggets of love 
like a river whose sand is full of gold, 
it would cause her great sorrow—a 
grief that would be heart-breaking. 

When she set out from her own home 
to go to the painter’s studio, a wave of 
joy, warm and penetrating, overflowed 
her spirit, making it light and happy. 
As she laid her hand on Olivier’s bell, 
her breast throbbed with impatience, 
and the stair carpet seemed the softest 
her feet ever had pressed. But Bertin 
became gloomy, a little nervous, often 
irritable. He had his moments of im- 
patience, soon repressed, but frequently 
recurring. 

One day, when she had just entered, 
he sat down beside her instead of be- 
ginning to paint, saying: 

“Madame, you can no longer ignore 
the fact that what I have said is not a 
jest, and that I love you madly.” 

Troubled at this beginning, and see- 
ing that the dreaded crisis had arrived, 
she tried to stop him, but he listened 
to her no longer. Emotion overflowed 
his heart, and she had to listen to him, 
pale, trembling and anxious. He spoke 
a long time, demanding nothing, ten- 
derly, sadly, with despairing resignation, 
and she allowed him to take her hands, 
which he kept in his. He was kneeling 
before her without her noticing his at- 
titude, and with a far-away look upon 
his face, he begged her not to work him 
any harm. What harm? She did not un- 
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derstand nor try to understand, over- 
come by the cruel grief of seeing him 
suffer, though that grief was almost 
happiness. Suddenly she saw tears in 
his eyes and was so deeply moved that 
she exclaimed: ‘“Oh!’”—ready to em- 
brace him as one embraces a crying 
child. He said very gently: “There, 
there! I suffer too much.” Then sud- 
denly, affected by his sorrow, by the 
contagion of tears, she sobbed, her 
nerves quivering, her arms trembling, 
ready to be extended. 

When she felt herself suddenly clasped 
in his embrace she wished to cry out, 
to struggle, to repulse him, but it was 
in vain, for she consented while resist- 
ing; she yielded even while she strug- 
gled, pressing him to her as she cried: 
“No, no, I will not!” 

Then, overcome with the emotion of 
that moment, she hid her face in her 
hands, and then suddenly springing to 
her feet, she caught up her hat, which 
had fallen to the floor, put it on her 
head and rushed away, in spite of the 
supplications of Olivier, who held ber 
by the skirt. 

As soon as she was in the street, she 
longed to sit down on the curbstone, 
her limbs were so exhausted and power- 
less. A cab was passing. She called it 
and said to the driver: “Drive slowly 
and take me wherever you like.” She 
threw herself into the carriage, closed 
the door, sank back in one corner, feel- 
ing herself alone behind the raised win- 
dows—alone to think. 

For some minutes she heard only the 
sound of the wheels and the jarring of 
the cab. She looked at the houses, the 
pedestrians, people in cabs and omni- 
buses with a blank gaze that saw noth- 
ing. She thought of nothing, as if she 
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were giving herself time, granting her- 
self a respite before daring to reflect 
upon what had happened. 

Then, as she had a practical mind 
and was not lacking in courage, she 
said to herself: “I am lost!” For some 
time she remained under that feeling 
of certainty that irreparable misfor- 
tune had befallen her, horror-struck, 
like a man fallen from a roof, knowing 
that his legs are broken but dreading 
to verify his knowledge. 

But, instead of feeling overwhelmed 
by the anticipation of suffering, her 
heart remained calm and peaceful after 
the catastrophe; it beat slowly, softly, 
after the fall that had terrified her soul, 
and seemed to take no part in the 
perturbation of her mind. 

She repeated aloud, as if to under- 
stand and convince herself: “Yes, I 
am lost.” No echo of suffering re- 
sponded from her heart to this cry of 
her conscience. 

She allowed herself to be soothed for 
some time by the movement of the car- 
riage, putting off a little longer the 
necessity of facing this cruel situation. 
No, she did not suffer. She was afraid 
to think, that was all; she feared to 
know, to comprehend and to reflect. On 
the contrary, in that mysterious and 
impenetrable being created within us 
by the incessant struggle between our 
desires and our will, she felt an inde- 
scribable peace. 

After perhaps half an hour of this 
strange repose, understanding at last 
that the despair she had invoked would 
not come, she shook off her torpor and 
murmured: “It is strange; I am hardly 
sorry even!” 

Then she began to reproach herself. 
Anger awakened within her against her 
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own blindness and her weakness. How 
had she not foreseen this, not compre- 
hended that the hour for that struggle 
must come; that this man was so dear 
to her as to render her cowardly, and 
that sometimes in the purest hearts de- 
sire arises like a gust of wind, carrying 
the will before it? 

But, after she had judged and repri- 
manded herself severely, she asked her- 
self what would happen next. 

Her first resolve was to break with 
the painter and never to see him again. 
Hardly had she formed this resolution 
before a thousand reasons sprang up as 
quickly to combat it. How could she 
explain such a break? What should she 
say to her husband? Would not the sus- 
pected truth be whispered, then spread 
abroad? 

Would it not be betier, for the sake 
of appearances, to act, with Olivier 
Bertin himself, the hypocritical comedy 
of indifference and forgetfulness, to 
show him that she had effaced that 
moment from her memory and from her 
life? 

But could she do it? Would she have 
the audacity to appear to recollect 
nothing, to assume a look of indignant 
astonishment in saying: “What would 
you with me?” to the man with whom 
she had actually shared that swift and 
ardent emotion? 

She reflected a long time and de- 
cided that any other solution was im- 
possible. 

She would go to him courageously 
the next day and make him understand 
as soon as she could what she desired 
him to do. She must not use a word, 
an allusion, a look that could recall to 
him that moment of shame. 

After he had suffered—for assuredly 


he would have his share of suffering, 
as a loyal and upright man—he would 
remain in future that which he had | 
been up to the present. 

As soon as this new resolution was 
formed, she gave her address to the 
coachman and returned home, pro- 
foundly depressed, with a desire to take 
to her bed, to see no one, to sleep and 
forget. Having shut herself in her room, 
she remained there until the dinner 
hour, lying on a couch, benumbed, not 
wishing to agitate herself longer with 
that thought so full of danger. 

She descended at the exact hour, as- 
tonished to find herself so calm, and 
awaited her husband with her ordinary 
demeanor. He appeared, carrying their 
little one in his arms; she pressed his 
hand and kissed the child and felt no 
pang of anguish. 

Monsieur de Guilleroy inquired what 
she had been doing. She replied indif- 
ferently that she had been posing as 
usual. 

“And the portrait—is it good?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is coming on very well.” 

He spoke of his own affairs in his 
turn. He enjoyed talking, while dining, 
of the sitting of the Chamber and of 
the discussion of the proposed law on 
the adulteration of foodstuffs. 

This rather tiresome talk, which she 
usually endured amiably, now irritated 
her and made her look with closer at- 
tention at the man who was vulgarly 
loquacious in his interest in such things, 
but she smiled as she listened and re- 
plied pleasantly, more gracious even 
than usual, more indulgent toward 
these commonplaces. As she looked at 
him she thought: “I have deceived 
him! He is my husband and I have 
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deceived him! How strange it is! Noth- 
ing can change that fact, nothing can 
obliterate it! I closed my eyes. I sub- 
mitted for a few seconds, a few seconds 
only, to a man’s kisses, and I am no 
longer a virtuous woman. A few sec- 
onds in my life—seconds that never 
can be effaced—have brought into it 
that little irreparable fact, so grave, so 
short, a crime, the most shameful one 
for a woman—and yet I feel no despair! 
If any one had told me that yesterday, I 
should not have believed it. If any one 
had convinced me that it would indeed 
come to pass, I should have thought 
instantly of the terrible remorse that 
would fill my heart to-day.” 

Monsieur de Guilleroy went out after 
dinner, as he did almost every eve- 
ning. Then the countess took her little 
daughter on her lap, weeping over her 
and kissing her. The tears she shed 
were sincere, coming from her con- 
science, not from her heart. 

But she slept very little. Amid the 
darkness of her room she tormented 
herself afresh as to the dangers of the 
attitude toward the painter that she pur- 
posed to assume. She dreaded the in- 
terview that must take place the follow- 
ing day and the things that he must say 
to her, looking her in the face mean- 
while. 

She rose early, but remained lying 
on her couch all the morning, forcing 
herself to foresee what it was she had 
to fear and what she must say in reply, 
in order to be ready for any surprise. 

She went out early, so that she might 
have time to think while walking. 

He hardly expected her and had been 
asking himself, since the evening be- 
fore, what he should do when he met 
her. 
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After her hasty departure—that flight 
which he had not dared to oppose— 
he had remained alone, still listening, 
although she was already far away, for 
the sound of her step, the rustle of her 
skirt and the closing of the door, 
touched by a timid hand. 

He remained standing, full of deep, 
ardent, intoxicating joy. He had won 
her, her! That had passed between 
them! Was it possible? After the sur- 
prise of this triumph, he gloated over 
it, and to realize it more keenly, he sat 
down, almost reclining on the divan 
where she had lately sat. 

He remained there a long time, full 
of the thought that she was his mistress 
and that between them, between the 
woman he had so much desired and 
himself, a few moments had tied that 
mysterious bond which secretly links 
two beings to each other. He retained 
in his still quivering body the pierc- 
ingly sweet remembrance of that wild, 
fleeting moment when their lips had 
met, thrilled with the deepest emotion 
of life. 

He did not go out that evening, in 
order to live over again that rapturous 
moment. He retired early, his heart vi- 
brating with happiness. He had hardly 
awakened the next morning before he 
asked himself what he should do. To a 
cocotte or an ordinary woman he would 
have sent flowers or even a jewel, but 
he was tortured with perplexity in this 
new situation. 

He wished to express, in delicate and 
charming terms, the gratitude of his 
soul, his ecstasy of mad tenderness, his 
offer of a lifelong devotion, but he 
could find only set phrases, common- 
place, vulgar and puerile expressions to 
set forth the tender, passionate things 
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he longed to say. 

Assuredly he must write—but what? 
He scribbled, erased, tore up and began 
anew twenty letters, all of which seemed 
to him insulting, odious, ridiculous. 

He gave up the idea of writing, there- 
fore, and decided to go to see her, as 
soon as the hour for the sitting had 
passed, for he felt very sure that she 
would not come. 

Shutting himself up in his studio, he 
became enthusiastic over the portrait, 
his lips longing to press themselves on 
the painting, whereon something of her- 
self was fixed; and again and again he 
looked out of the window into the 
street. Every gown he saw in the dis- 
tance made his heart throb quickly. 
Twenty times he believed that he saw 
her; then when the approaching woman 
had passed he sat down again, over- 
come as by a deception. 

Suddenly he saw her, doubted, then 
took his opera glass, recognized her, 
and, dizzy with violent emotion, sat 
down once more to await her. 

When she entered he threw himself 
on his knees, and tried to take her 
hands, but she drew them away 
abruptly, and as he remained at her 
feet, filled with anguish, his eyes raised 
to hers, she said haughtily: 

“What are you doing, monsieur? I 
do not understand that attitude.” 

“Oh, madame, I entreat you 

She interrupted him harshly: 

“Get up! You are ridiculous!” 

He rose, dazed, and murmured: 

“What is the matter? Do not treat 
me in this way—I love you!” 

Then, in a few short, dry phrases, 
she intimated her wishes and laid down 
the law. 

“T do not understand what you mean. 
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Never speak to me of your love or I 
shall leave this studio never to return. 
If you forget for a single moment this 
condition of my presence here, you 
never will see me again.” 

He looked at her, crushed by this un- 
expected harshness. Then he understood 
and murmured: 

“T will obey, madame.” 

“Very well,” she rejoined; “I ex- 
pected that of you! Now work, for you 
are slow in finishing that portrait.” 

He took up his palette and began to 
paint, but his hand trembled, his 
troubled eyes looked without seeing; he 
felt a desire to weep, so deeply wounded 
was his heart. 

He tried to talk to her; she barely 
answered him. When he attempted to 
pay her some little compliment on her 
complexion, she cut him short in a 
tone so brusque that he felt suddenly 
one of those furies of a lover that 
change tenderness to hatred. Through 
soul and body he felt a nervous shock, 
and in a moment he detested her. Yes, 
yes, that was just like a woman! She 
was like all the rest! Why not? She, 
too, was false, changeable and weak, 
like all of them. She had attracted him, 
seduced him with girlish ruses, trying 
to overcome him without intending to 
give him anything in return, enticing 
him only to refuse him, employing 
toward him all the tricks of cowardly 
coquettes who seem always on the point 
of yielding so long as the man who 
cringes like a dog before them dares 
not carry out his desire. 

But the situation was worse for her, 
after all. He had held her in his arms, 
kissed her. She might try to wash away 
that fact and answer him insolently. 
She could efface nothing, and he—he 
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would forget it! Indeed, it would have 
been a fine bit of folly to entangle him- 
self with any one who would eat into 
his artist life with the capricious teeth 
of a pretty woman. 

He felt a desire to whistle, as he did 
in the presence of his models, but 
realized that his nerve was giving way 
and feared to commit some stupidity. 
He cut short the sitting under pretense 
of having an appointment. When they 
bowed at parting they felt themselves 
farther apart than the day they first 
met at the Duchesse de Mortemain’s. 

As soon as she had gone, he took his 
hat and topcoat and went out. A cold 
sun in a misty blue sky threw over the 
city a pale, depressing, unreal light. 

After he had walked a long time, with 
rapid and irritated step, elbowing the 
passers-by so as not to deviate from a 
straight line, his great fury against her 
began to change into sadness and regret. 
After he had repeated to himself all the 
reproaches he had poured upon her, he 
remembered, as he looked at the women 
that passed him, how pretty and charm- 
ing she was. Like many others who do 
not admit it, he had always been wait- 
ing to meet the “impossible she,” to find 
the rare, unique, poetic and passionate 
being, the dream of whom hovers over 
our hearts. Had he not almost found it? 
Was it not she who might have given 
him this almost impossible happiness? 
Why is it that nothing comes true? 
Why can one never seize what one is 
pursuing or can succeed only in grasp- 
ing a phantom, which renders still more 
grievous this pursuit of illusions? 

He was no longer resentful toward 
her; it was toward life that he was bit- 
ter. Now that he was able to reason, 
he asked himself what cause for anger 
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he had against her. What could he re- 
proach her with, after allPp—with being 
amiable, kind and gracious toward him; 
while she, for her part, might well re- 
proach him for having behaved like a 
villain! 

He returned home full of sadness. 
He would have liked to ask her pardon, 
to devote himself to her, to make her 
forget; and he pondered as to how 
he might enable her to comprehend that 
henceforth, until death, he would be 
obedient to all her wishes. 

The next day she arrived, accom- 
panied by her daughter, with a smile so 
sad, an expression so pathetic, that the 
painter fancied he could see in those 
poor blue eyes, that had always been so 
merry, all the pain, all the remorse, all 
the desolation of that womanly heart. 
He was moved to pity, and, in order 
that she might forget, he showed her, 
with delicate reserve, the most thought- 
ful attentions. She acknowledged them 
with gentleness and kindness, with the 
weary and languid manner of a woman 
who suffers. 

And looking at her, seized again with 
a mad dream of loving and of being 
loved, he asked himself why she was 
not more indignant at his conduct, how 
she could still come to his studio, listen 
to him and answer him, with that 
memory between them. 

Since she could bear to see him 
again, however, could endure to hear 
his voice, having always in her mind 
the one thought which she could not 
escape, it must be that this thought had 
not become intolerable to her. When a 
woman hates the man who has con- 
quered her thus, she cannot remain in 
his presence without showing her hatred, 
but that man never can remain wholly 
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indifferent to her. She must either de- 
test him or pardon him. And when she 
pardons that transgression, she is not 
far from love! 

While he painted slowly, he arrived 
at this conclusion by small arguments, 
precise, clear and sure; he now felt 
himself strong, steady, and master of 
the situation. He had only to be pru- 
dent, patient, devoted, and one day or 
another she would relent. 

He knew how to wait. In order to 
reassure her and to conquer her once 
more, he practiced ruses in his turn; 
he assumed a tenderness restrained by 
apparent remorse, hesitating attentions, 
and indifferent attitudes. Tranquil in 
the certainty of approaching happiness, 
what did it matter whether it arrived 
a little sooner, a little later? He even 
experienced a strange, subtle pleasure 
in delay, in watching her, and saying to 
himself, “She is afraid!” as he saw her 
coming always with her child. 

He felt that between them a slow 
work of reconciliation was going on, and 
thought that in the countess’ eyes was 
something strange: constraint, a sweet 
sadness, that appeal of a struggling 
soul, of a faltering will, which seems to 
say: “But—conquer me, then!” 

After awhile she came alone once 
more, reassured by his reserve. Then 
he treated her as a friend, a comrade; 
he talked to her of his life, his plans, 
his art, as to a brother. 

Deluded by this attitude, she as- 
sumed joyfully the part of counselor, 
flattered that he distinguished her thus 
above other women, and convinced that 
his talent would gain in delicacy through 
this intellectual intimacy. But, from 
consulting her and showing deference 
to her, he caused her to pass naturally 
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from the functions of a counselor to 
the sacred office of inspirer. She found 
it charming to use her influence thus 
over the great man, and almost con- 
sented that he should love her as an 
artist, since it was she that gave him 
inspiration for his work! 

It was one evening, after a long talk 
about the loves of illustrious painters, 
that she let herself glide into his arms. 

She felt no remorse now, only the 
vague consciousness of a fall; and to 
stifle the reproaches of her reason she 
attributed it to fatality. 

Drawn toward him by her virgin 
heart and her empty soul, the flesh 
overcome by the slow domination of 
caresses, little by little she attached 
herself to him, as do all tender women 
who love for the first time. 

With Olivier it was a crisis of acute 
love, sensuous and poetic. It seemed to 
him sometimes that one day he had 
taken flight, with hands extended, and 
that he had been able to clasp in full 
embrace that winged and magnificent 
dream which is always hovering over 
our hopes. 

He had finished the countess’ portrait, 
the best, certainly, that he ever had 
painted, for he had discovered and crys- 
tallized that inexpressible something 
which a painter seldom succeeds in un- 
veiling—that reflection, that mystery, 
that physiognomy of the soul, which 
passes intangibly across a face. 

Months rolled by, then years, which 
hardly loosened the tie that united the 
Comtesse de Guilleroy and the painter, 
Olivier Bertin. With him it was no 
longer the exaltation of the beginning, 
but a calm, deep affection, a sort of 
loving friendship that had become a 
habit. 
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With her, on the contrary, the pas- 
sionate, persistent attachment of cer- 
tain women who give themselves to a 
man wholly and forever was always 
growing. They have bound their lives 
resolutely, as one who knows how to 
swim, yet wishing to die, ties his hands 
together before leaping from a high 
bridge into the water. 

But from the moment when the 
countess had yielded, she was assailed 
by fears for Bertin’s constancy. Noth- 
ing held him but his masculine will, his 
caprice, his passing fancy for a woman 
he had met one day just as he had 
already met so many others! She 
realized that he was so free, so suscep- 
tible to temptation—he who lived with- 
out duties, habits, or scruples, like all 
men! He was handsome, celebrated, 
much sought after, having within the 
scope of his easily awakened desires, 
fashionable women, whose modesty is 
so fragile, women of the demi-monde, 
or the theatre, prodigal of their favors 
with such men as he. One of them, 
some evening after supper, might follow 
him and, being agreeable to him, might 
take him and keep him. 

Thus she lived in terror of losing him, 
watching his manner, his attitudes, 
startled by a word, full of anguish when 
he admired another woman, praised the 
charm of her countenance or her grace 
of bearing. All that she was ignorant of 
in his life made her tremble. At each 
of their meetings she questioned him 
ingeniously, without his perceiving it, 
in order to make him express his opin- 
ion of the people he had seen, the 
houses where he had dined, in short, the 
lightest expression of his mind. As 
soon as she fancied she detected the 
influence of some other person, she 
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tried to counteract it with great astute- 
ness and innumerable resources. 

Oh, how often did she suspect those 
brief intrigues, without depth, lasting 
perhaps a week or two, from time to 
time, which come into the life of every 
prominent artist! 

She had, as it were, an intuition of 
danger, even before she detected the 
awakening of a new desire in Olivier, 
by the look of triumph in his eyes, the 
expression of a man when swayed by 
a gallant fancy. 

Then she would suffer; her sleep 
would be tortured by doubts. In order 
to surprise him, she would appear sud- 
denly in his studio, without giving him 
notice of her coming, ask apparently 
innocent questions, test his tenderness 
while listening to his words as we pal- 
pate a body to detect symptoms of dis- 
ease. Then she would weep as soon as 
she found herself alone, sure that some- 
one would take him from her this time, 
robbing her of that love to which she 
clung so passionately because she had 
staked upon it all her will, all her 
strength of affection, all her hopes and 
dreams. 

And when she saw that he came back 
to her, after these brief diversions, she 
experienced, as she drew close to him 
again, took possession of him as of 
something lost and recovered again, a 
deep, silent happiness which sometimes, 
when she passed a church, urged her 
to go in and thank God. 

Her constant effort to make herself 
more attractive than anyone else and 
to hold him in. spite of others, had 
made her whole life an uninterrupted 
series of coquetry. She had ceaselessly 
struggled for him, and before him, with 
her grace, her beauty and elegance. She 
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wished that wherever he went he should 
hear her praised for her charm, her 
taste, her wit, and her toilets. She 
wished to please others for his sake, 
and to attract them so that he should 
be both proud and jealous of her. And 
every time that she succeeded in arous- 
ing his jealousy, after making him suffer 
a little, she allowed him the triumph 
of winning her back, which revived his 
love by exciting his vanity. Then, realiz- 
ing that it was always possible for a 
man to meet in society a woman whose 
physical charm would be greater than 
her own, being a novelty, she resorted 
to other means: she flattered and 
spoiled him. Discreetly, but continu- 
ously, she heaped praises upon him in 
flattery, so that he might find all other 
friendship, all other love, even, a little 
cold and incomplete, and that if others 
also loved him he would perceive at 
last that she alone understood him. 

She made the two drawing-rooms in 
her house, which he entered so often, 
a place as attractive to the pride of 
the artist as to the heart of the man, 
the place in all Paris where he liked 
best to come, because there all his crav- 
ings were satisfied at the same time. 

Not only did she learn to discover 
all his tastes, in order that, while grati- 
fying them in her own house, she might 
give him a feeling of well-being that 
nothing could replace, but she knew 
how to create new tastes, to arouse 
appetites of all kinds, material and in- 
tellectual, habits of little attentions, of 
affection, of adoration and flattery! She 
tried to charm his eye with elegance, 


his sense of smell with perfumes, and 
his taste with delicate food. 

But when she had planted in the 
soul and in the senses of a selfish bache- 
lor a multitude of petty, tyrannical 
needs, when she had become quite cer- 
tain that no one else would trouble her- 
self as she did to watch over and main- 
tain them, in order to surround him 
with all the little pleasures of life, she 
suddenly feared, as she saw him dis- 
gusted with his own home, always com- 
plaining of his solitary life, and, being 
unable to come into her home except 
under all the restraints imposed by so- 
ciety, going to the club, seeking every 
means to soften his lonely lot—she 
feared lest he should think of marriage. 

On some days she suffered so much 
from all these anxieties that she longed 
for old age, to put an end to this 
anguish, that she might be at ease in 
a cooler and calmer affection. 

Years passed, however, without dis- 
uniting them. The chain wherewith she 
had attached him to her was heavy, and 
she made new links as the old ones 
wore away. But, always solicitous, she 
watched over the painter’s heart as one 
guards a child crossing a street full of 
vehicles, and day by day she lived in 
expectation of the unknown danger, the - 
dread of which always hung over her. 

The count, without suspicion or jeal- 
ousy, found this intimacy of his wife 
with a famous and popular artist a 
perfectly natural thing. Through con- 
tinually meeting, the two men, becom- 
ing accustomed to each other, finally 
became excellent friends. 
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CHAPTER II 


TWIN ROSES FROM A SINGLE STEM 


On Friday evening when Bertin 
entered the house of his friend, where 
-he was to dine in honor of the return 
of Antoinette de Guilleroy, he found 
in the little Louis XV salon only Mon- 
sieur de Musadieu, who had just ar- 
rived. 

He was a clever old man, who might 
have made a name for himself, and 
who now could not console himself for 
not having done so. 

He had once been a commissioner of 
the imperial museum, and had found 
means to get himself reappointed In- 
spector of Fine Arts under the Republic, 
which did not prevent him from being, 
above all else, the friend of princes, 
of all the princes, princesses and 
duchesses of European aristocracy, and 
the sworn protector of artists of all 
sorts. He was endowed with an alert 
mind and excellent judgment, with great 
facility of speech that enabled him to 
say agreeably the most ordinary things, 
with a suppleness of thought that put 
him at ease in any society, and a subtle 
. diplomatic perception that gave him the 
power to estimate men at first sight; 
and he strolled from salon to salon, 
morning and evening, with his enlight- 
ened, useless and gossiping activity. 

Apt at everything, as he appeared, he 
would talk on any subject with an air 
of convincing competence and famili- 
arity that made him greatly appreciated 
by fashionable women, whom he served 
as a sort of travelling encyclopedia of 
erudition. As a matter of fact, he knew 
many things without ever having read 


any but the most indispensable books; 
but he stood very well with the five 


Academies, with all the savants, writers, 


and learned specialists, to whom he 
listened with clever discernment. He 
knew how to forget at once explana- 
tions that were too technical or were 
useless to him, remembered the others 
very well, and gave forth the informa- 
tion thus gleaned in an easy, clear, and 
good-natured manner, that made it as 
readily comprehensible as the popular 
presentation of scientific facts. He gave 
the impression of being a veritable 
storehouse of ideas, one of those vast 
places wherein one never finds rare ob- 
jects but discovers a multiplicity of 
cheap productions of all kinds, and from 
all sources, from household utensils to 
the popular instruments for physical 
culture or for domestic surgery. 


The painters, with whom his official _ 


functions brought him in continual con- 
tact, made sport of him, but feared him. 
He rendered them some services, how- 
ever, helped them to sell pictures, 
brought them in contact with fashion- 
able persons, and enjoyed introducing 
them, protecting them, launching them. 
He seemed to devote himself to a 
mysterious function of blending the 
fashionable’ and the artistic worlds, 
pluming himself on his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the former, and of his 
familiar footing with the latter, on 
breakfasting with the Prince of Wales 
on his way through Paris, or dining, the 
same evening, with Paul Adelmant, Oli- 
vier Bertin and Amaury Maldant. 
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Bertin, who liked him well enough, 
found him amusing, and said of him: 
“He is the encyclopedia of Jules Verne, 
bound in asses’ skin!” 

. The two men shook hands and began 
to talk of the political situation and 
the rumors of war, which Musadieu 
thought alarming, for evident reasons 
which he explained very well, Germany 
having every interest in crushing us and 
in hastening that moment for which 
M. de Bismarck had been waiting 
eighteen years; while Olivier Bertin 
proved by irrefutable argument that 
these fears were chimerical, it being 
impossible for Germany to be foolish 
enough to risk her conquest in an al- 
ways doubtful venture, or for the Chan- 
cellor to be imprudent enough to risk, 
in the latter years of his life, his achieve- 
ments and his glory at a single blow. 

M. de Musadieu, however, seemed 
to know something of which he did 
not wish to speak. Furthermore, he had 
seen a minister that morning and had 
met the Grand Duke Vladimir, return- 
ing from Cannes, the evening before. 

The artist was unconvinced by this, 
and with quick irony expressed doubt 
of the knowledge of even the best in- 
formed. Behind all these rumors was 
the influence of the Bourse! Bismarck 
alone might have a settled opinion on 
the subject. 

M. de Guilleroy entered, shook hands 
warmly, excusing himself in unctuous 
words for having left them alone. 

“And you, my dear deputy,” asked 
the painter, “what do you think of these 
rumors of war?” 

M..de Guilleroy launched into a dis- 
course. As a member of the Chamber, 
he knew more of the subject than any- 
one else, though he held an opinion 
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differing from that of most of his col- 
leagues. No, he did not believe in the 
probability of an approaching conflict, 
unless it should be provoked by French 
turbulence and by the rodomontades of 
the self-styled patriots of the League. 
And he painted Bismarck’s portrait in 
striking colors, a portrait @ Ja Saint- 
Simon. The man Bismarck was one that 
no one wished to understand, because 
one always lends to others his own ways 
of thinking, and credits them with a 
readiness to do that which he would 
do were he placed in their situation. 
M. de Bismarck was not a false and 
lying diplomatist, but brutally frank, 
always loudly proclaiming the truth and 
announcing his intentions. “I want 
peace!” said he. That was true; he 
wanted peace, nothing but peace, and 
everything had proved it in a dazzling 
fashion for eighteen years; everything 
—his armaments, his alliances, that 
union of peoples banded together against 
our impetuosity. M. de Guilleroy con- 
cluded in a tone of profound convic- 
tion: “He is a great man, a very great 
man who desires peace, but who has 
faith only in menaces and violent means 
as the way to obtain it. In short, gen- 
tlemen, a great barbarian.” 

“He that wishes the end to justify 
the means,” M. de Musadieu replied. 
“J will grant you willingly that he 
adores peace if you will concede to me 
that he always wishes to make war in 
order to obtain it. But that is an in- 
disputable and phenomenal truth: in 
this world war is made only to obtain 
peace!” 

A servant announced: 
Duchesse de Mortemain.” 

Between the folding-doors appeared 
a tall, large woman, who entered with 
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an air of authority. 

Guilleroy hastened to meet her, and 
kissed her hand, saying: 

“How do you do, duchess?” 

The other two men saluted her with 
a certain distinguished familiarity, for 
the duchess’ manner was both cordial 
and abrupt. 

She was the widow of a general, the 
Duc de Mortemain, mother of an only 
daughter married to the Prince de Salia; 
daughter of the Marquis de Farandal, 
of high family and royally rich, and 
received at her mansion in the Rue de 
Varenne all the celebrities of the world, 
who met and complimented one an- 
other there. No highness passed through 
Paris without dining at her table; no 
man could attract public attention that 
she did not immediately wish to know 
him. She must see him, make him talk 
to her, form her own judgment of him. 
This amused her greatly, lent interest 
to life, and fed the flame of imperious 
yet kindly curiosity that burned within 
her. 

She had hardly seated herself when 
the same servant announced: 

“Monsieur le Baron and Madame la 
Baronne de Corbelle.” 

They were young: the baron was bald 
and fat, the baroness was slender, ele- 
gant, and very dark. 

This couple occupied a peculiar situa- 
tion in the French aristocracy due solely 
to a scrupulous choice of connections. 
Belonging to the inferior nobility, but 
without worth or talent, the motive of 
all their actions being an immoderate 
love of that which is select, correct and 
distinguished, they had by dint of visit- 
ing only the most princely houses, of 
professing their royalist sentiments, 
pious and correct to a supreme degree; 
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of respecting all that should be re-— 


spected, of condemning all that should 
be condemned, never being mistaken on 
a point of worldly dogma or hesitating 
over a detail of etiquette, succeeded in 
passing in the eyes of many for the 
finest flower of high life. Their opinion 
formed a sort of code of correct form, 
and their presence in a house gave it 
a true title of distinction. 

The Corbelles were relatives of the 
Comte de Guilleroy. 

“Well,” said the duchess in astonish- 
ment, “and your wife?” 

“One instant, one little instant,” 
pleaded the count. “There is a sur- 
prise: she is just about to come.” 

When Madame de Guilleroy, as the 
bride of a month, had entered society, 
she was presented to the Duchesse de 
Mortemain, who loved her immediately, 
adopted her, and patronized her. 

For twenty years this friendship 
never had diminished, and when the 
duchess said “Ma petite,” one still 
heard in her voice the tenderness of 
that sudden and persistent affection. It 
was at her house that the painter and 
the countess had happened to meet. 

Musadieu approached the group. 
“Has the duchess been to see the ex- 
position of the Intemperates?” he in- 
quired. 

“No; what is that?” 

“A group of new artists, impression- 
ists in a state of intoxication. Two of 
them are very fine.” 

The great lady murmured, with dis- 
dain: “I do not like the jests of those 
gentlemen.” 

Authoritative, brusque, barely (elects 
ing any other opinion than her own, 
and founding hers solely on the con- 
sciousness of her social station, con- 
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sidering, without being able to give a 
good reason for it, that artists and 
learned men were merely intelligent 
mercenaries charged by God to amuse 
society or to render service to it, she 
had no other basis for her criticisms 
than the degree of astonishment or of 
pleasure she experienced at the sight of 
a thing, the reading of a book, or the 
account of a discovery. 

Tall, stout, heavy, red, with a loud 
voice, she passed as having the air of 
a great lady because nothing em- 
barrassed her; she dared to say any- 
thing and patronized the whole world, 
dethroned princes, with her receptions 
in their honor, and even the Almighty 
by her generosity to the clergy and her 
gifts to the churches. 

“Does the duchess know,’ Musadieu 
continued, ‘“‘that they say the assassin 
of Marie Lambourg has been arrested?” 

Her interest was awakened at once. 

“No, tell me about it,” she replied. 

He narrated the details. Musadieu 
was tall and very thin; he wore a white 
waistcoat and little diamond shirt- 
studs; he spoke without gestures, with 
a correct air which allowed him to say 
the daring things which he took delight 
in uttering. He was very near-sighted, 
and appeared, notwithstanding his eye- 
glass, never to see anyone; and when he 
sat down his whole frame seemed to 
accommodate itself to the shape of the 
chair. His figure seemed to shrink into 
folds, as if his spinal column were made 
of rubber; his legs, crossed one over the 
other, looked like two rolled ribbons, 
and his long arms, resting on the arms 
of the chair, allowed his pale hands 
with interminable fingers to droop. His 
hair and mustache, artistically dyed, 
with a few white locks cleverly forgot- 


ten, were a subject of. frequent jests. 

While he was explaining to the 
duchess that the jewels of the mur- 
dered prostitute had been given as a 
present by the suspected murderer to 
another girl of the same stamp, the 
door of the large drawing-room opened 
wide once more, and two blonde women 
in white lace, a creamy Mechlin, re- 
sembling each other as might two sis- 
ters of different ages, the one a little 
mature, the other a little too young, 
one a trifle too plump, the other a shade 
too slender, advanced, clasping each 
other round the waist and smiling. 

The guests exclaimed and applauded. 
No one, except Olivier Bertin, knew of 
Annette de Guilleroy’s return, and the 
appearance of the young girl beside her 
mother, who at a little distance seemed 
almost as fresh and even more beauti- 
ful—for, like a flower in full bloom, 
she had not ceased to be brilliant, while 
the child, hardly budding, was only be- 
ginning to be pretty—made both ap- 
pear charming. 

The duchess, delighted, clapped her 
hands, exclaiming: ‘Heavens! How 
charming and amusing they are, stand- 
ing beside each other! Look, Monsieur 
de Musadieu, how much they resemble 
each other!” 

The two were compared, and two 
opinions were formed. According to 
Musadieu, the Corbelles, and the Comte 
de Guilleroy, the countess and her 
daughter resembled each other only in 
coloring, in their hair, and above all in 
their eyes, which were exactly alike, 
both showing tiny black dots, like 
minute drops of ink, on the blue iris. 
But it was their opinion that when the 
young girl became a woman, they would 
no longer resemble each other. 
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According to the duchess, on the con- 
trary, and also Olivier Bertin, they were 
similar in all respects, and only the 
difference in age made them appear 
unlike. 

“How she has changed in three 
years!” said the painter. “I should not 
have recognized her, and I shall no 
longer dare to tutoyer the young lady!” 

The countess laughed. “The idea! I 
should like to hear you say ‘you’ to 
Annette!” 

The young girl, whose future gay 
audacity was already apparent under an 
air of timid playfulness, replied: “It 
is I who shall not dare to say ‘thou’ 
to Monsieur Bertin.” 

Her mother smiled. 

“Yes, continue the old habit—I will 
allow you to do so,” she said. “You 
will soon renew your acquaintance with 
him.” 

But Annette shook her head. 

“No, no, it would embarrass me,” 
she said. 

The duchess embraced her, and ex- 
amined her with all the interest of a 
connoisseur. 

“Look me in the face, my child,” she 
said. “Yes, you have exactly the same 
expression as your mother; you won’t 
be so bad by and by, when you have 
acquired more polish. And you must 
grow a bit plumper—not very much, 
but a little. You are very thin.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” exclaimed the 
countess. 

“Why not?” 

“It is so nice to be slender. I intend 
to reduce myself at once.” 

But Madame de Mortemain took 
offense, forgetting in her anger the pres- 
ence of a young girl. 

“Oh, of course, you are all in favor 
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of bones, because you can dress them 
better than flesh. For my part, I be- 
long to the generation of fat women! 
To-day is the day of thin ones. They 
make me think of the lean kine of 
Egypt. I cannot understand how men 
can admire your skeletons. In my time 
they demanded more!” 

She subsided amid the smiles of the 
company, but added, turning to An- 
nette: 

“Look at your mamma, little one; 
she does very well; she has attained 
the happy medium—imitate her.” 

They passed into the dining-room. 
After they were seated, Musadieu re- 
sumed the discussion. 

“For my part, I say that men should 
be thin, because they are formed for 
exercises that require address and 
agility, incompatible with corpulency. 
But the women’s case is a little differ- 
ent. Don’t you think so, Corbelle?” 

Corbelle was perplexed, the duchess 
being stout and his own wife more than 
slender. But the baroness came to the 
rescue of her husband, and resolutely 
declared herself in favor of slimness. 
The year before that, she declared, she 
had been obliged to struggle with the 
beginning of embonpoint, over which 
she soon triumphed. 

“Tell us how you did it,”’ demanded 
Madame de Guilleroy. 

The baroness explained the method 
employed by all the fashionable women 
of the day. One must never drink while 
eating; but an hour after the repast 
a cup of tea might be taken, boiling 
hot. This method succeeded with every- 
one. She cited astonishing cases of fat 
women who in three months had be- 
come more slender than the blade of 
a knife. The duchess exclaimed in ex- 
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asperation: 

“Good gracious, how stupid to tor- 
ture oneself like that! You like nothing 
any more—nothing—not even cham- 
pagne. Bertin, as an artist, what do 
you think of this folly?” 

“Mon Dieu, madame, I am a painter 
and I simply arrange the drapery, so 
it is all the same to me. If I were a 
sculptor I might complain.” 

“But as a man, which do you pre- 
fer?” 

“T? Oh—a certain rounded slimness 
—what my cook calls a nice little corn- 
fed chicken. It is not fat, but plump 
and delicate.” 

The comparison caused a laugh; but 
the incredulous countess looked at her 
daughter and murmured: 

“No, it is very much better to be 
thin; slender women never grow old.” 

This point also was discussed by the 
company; and all agreed that a very fat 
person should not grow thin too rapidly. 

This observation gave place to a re- 
view of women known in society and to 
new discussions on their grace, their 
chic and beauty. Musadieu pronounced 
the blonde Marquise de Lochrist incom- 
parably charming, while Bertin esteemed 
as a beauty Madame Mandeliére, with 
her brunette complexion, low brow, her 
dusky eyes and somewhat large mouth, 
in which her teeth seemed to sparkle. 

He was seated beside the young girl, 
and said suddenly, turning to her: 

“Listen to me, Nanette. Everything 
that we have just been saying you will 
hear repeated at least once a week until 
you are old. In a week you will know 
all that society thinks about politics, 
women, plays, and all the rest of it. 
Only an occasional change of names will 
be necessary—names of persons and 


titles of works. When you have heard 
us all express and defend our opinions, 
you will quietly choose your own among 
those that one must have, and then you 
need never trouble yourself to think of 
anything more, never. You will only 
have to rest.” 

The young girl, without replying, 
turned upon him her mischievous eyes, 
wherein sparkled youthful intelligence, 
restrained, but ready to escape. 

But the duchess and Musadieu, who 
played with ideas as one tosses a ball, 
without perceiving that they 
tinually exchanged the same ones, pro- 
tested in the name of thought and of 
human activity. 

Then Bertin attempted to show how 
the intelligence of fashionable people, 
even the brightest of them, is without 
value, foundation, or weight; how slight 
is the basis of their beliefs, how feeble 
and indifferent is their interest in in- 
tellectual things, how fickle and ques- 
tionable are their tastes. 

Carried away by one of those spasms 
of indignation, half real, half assumed, 
aroused at first by a desire to be elo- 
quent, and urged on by the sudden 
prompting of a clear judgment, ordi- 
narily obscured by an easy-going nature, 
he showed how those persons whose 
sole occupation in life is to pay visits 
and dine in town find themselves be- 
coming, by an irresistible fatality, light 
and graceful but utterly trivial beings, 
vaguely agitated by superficial cares, be- 
liefs and appetites. 

He showed that there is no depth, 
ardor, or sincerity among them; that, 
possessing no intellectual culture and 
a mere veneer of information, they re- 
main, in fact, manikins who produce the 
effect and make the gestures of the en- 
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lightened beings that they are not. He 
proved that, the frail roots of their in- 
stincts having been nourished on con- 
ventionalities instead of realities, they 
love nothing sincerely, that even the 
luxury of their existence is a satisfac- 
tion of vanity and not the gratification 
of a refined bodily necessity, for usually 
their table is indifferent, their wines, 
which are expensive, are bad. 

They live, he said, on the outside of 
everything without seeing or under- 
standing anything; outside of science, 
of which they are ignorant; outside of 
nature, at which they do not know how 
to look; outside of true happiness, for 
they are powerless to enjoy it; outside 
of the beauty of the world and the 
beauty of art, of which they chatter 
without having really discovered it, or 
even believing in it, for they are igno- 
rant of the intoxication of tasting the 
joys of life and of the intellect. They 
are incapable of attaching themselves 
to any one thing up’to the point of 
loving that alone, of interesting them- 
selves in anything to that degree that 
existence is illumined by the happiness 
of comprehending it. 

The Baron de Corbelle thought that 
it was his duty to come to the defence 
of society. This he did with inconsistent 
and irrefutable arguments, which melt 
before reason as snow before the fire, 
yet which cannot be disproved—the 
absurd and triumphant arguments of a 
country curate who would demonstrate 
the existence of God. In concluding, he 
compared fashionable people to race- 
horses, which, in truth, are good for 
nothing, but which are the glory of the 
equine race. 

Bertin, irritated by this adversary, 
preserved a politely disdainful silence. 
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But all at once the baron’s imbecilities 
exasperated him, and, interrupting him 
adroitly, he recounted the life of a man 
of fashion from his rising to his going 
to rest, without omitting anything. All 
the details, cleverly described, made up 
an irresistibly amusing silhouette. One 
could see the fine gentleman dressed by 
his valet, first expressing a few general 
ideas to the hairdresser that came to 
shave him; then, when taking his morn- 
ing stroll, inquiring of the grooms about 
the health of the horses; then trotting 
through the avenues of the Bois, caring 
only about bowing to acquaintances and 
being greeted in turn; then breakfasting 
opposite his wife, who for her part, had 
been out in her coupé, speaking to her 
only to enumerate the names of the 
persons he had met that morning; then 
passing from drawing-room to drawing- 
room until evening, refreshing his in- 
telligence by contact with others of his 
circle, dining at the house of a prince, 
where the affairs of Europe were dis- 
cussed, and finishing the evening be- 
hind the scenes at the Opéra, where his 
timid pretensions at being a man of the 
world were innocently satisfied by the 
appearance of being surrounded by 
naughtiness. 

The picture was so true, without its 
satire wounding no one present, that 
laughter ran round the table. 

The duchess, shaking with the sup- 
pressed merriment of fat persons, re- 
lieved herself by discreet chuckles. 

“Really, you are too funny!” she said 
at last; “you will make me die of 
laughter.” 

Bertin replied, with some excitement: 

“Oh, madame, in the polite world 
one does not die of laughter! One 
hardly laughs, even. We have the ami- 
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ability, as a matter of good taste, to 
pretend to be amused and to pretend to 
Jaugh. The grimace is imitated well 
enough, but the real thing is never 
done. Go to the theatres of the common 
people—there you will see laughter. Go 
among the bourgeoisie, when they are 
amusing themselves; you will see them 
laugh to suffocation. Go to the soldiers’ 
quarters, you will see men choking, 
their eyes full of tears, doubled up on 
their beds over the jokes of some funny 
fellow. But in our drawing-rooms we 
never laugh. I tell you that we simulate 
everything, even laughter.” 

Musadieu interrupted him: 

“Permit me to say that you are very 
severe. It seems to me that you your- 
self, my dear fellow, do not wholly 
despise this society at which you rail so 
bitterly.” 

Bertin smiled. 

“T? I love it!” he declared. 

“Well, then Re 

“T despise myself a little, as a mon- 
grel of doubtful race.” 

“All that sort of talk is nothing but 
a pose,” said the duchess. 

And, as he denied having any inten- 
tion of posing, she cut short the dis- 
cussion by declaring that all artists try 
to make people believe that chalk is 
cheese. 

The conversation then became gen- 
eral, touching upon everything, in a 
light and flippant, friendly and dis- 
creet manner, and, as the dinner was 
drawing to a close, the countess sud- 
denly exclaimed, pointing to the full 
glasses of wine ranged before her: 

“Well, you see that I have drunk 
nothing, nothing, not a drop! We shall 
see whether I grow thin!” 

The duchess, furious, tried to make 
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her swallow some mineral water, but 
in vain; then she exclaimed: 

“Oh, the little simpleton! That daugh- 
ter of hers will turn her head. I beg 
of you, Guilleroy, prevent your wife 
from committing this folly.” 

The count, who was explaining to 
Musadieu the system of a threshing- 
machine invented in America, had not 
been listening. 

“What folly, duchess?” 

“The folly of wishing to grow thin.” 

The count looked at his wife with 
an expression of kindly indifference. 

“I never have formed the habit of 
opposing her,” he replied. 

The countess had risen, taking the 
arm of her neighbor; the count offered 
his to the duchess, and they passed into 
the large drawing-room, the boudoir at 
the end being reserved for use in the 
daytime. 

It was an immense, well lighted room. 
On the four walls the large and beauti- 
ful panels of pale blue silk, of antique 
pattern, framed in white and gold, took 
on under the light of the lamps and 
the chandelier a moonlight softness and 
brightness. In the centre of the prin- 
cipal one, the portrait of the countess 
by Olivier Bertin seemed to inhabit, to 
animate the apartment. It had a look 
of being at home there, mingling with 
the air of the salon its youthful smile, 
the grace of its pose, the bright charm 
of its golden hair. It had become al- 
most a custom, a sort of polite cere- 
mony, like making the sign of the cross 
on entering a church, to compliment the 
model on the work of the painter when- 
ever anyone stood before it. 

Musadieu never failed to do this. His 
opinion as a connoisseur commissioned 
by the state having the value of that 
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of an official expert, he regarded it as 
his duty to affirm often, with convic- 
tion, the superiority of that painting. 

“Truly,” said he, “that is the most 
beautiful modern portrait I know. 
There is prodigious life in it.” 

The Count de Guilleroy, who, 
through hearing this portrait continually 
praised, had acquired a rooted convic- 
tion that he possessed a masterpiece, 
approached to add his praise, and for a 
minute or two they lavished upon the 
portrait all the art technicalities of the 
day in praise of the apparent qualities 
of the work, and also of those that 
were suggested. 

All eyes were turned toward the por- 
trait, apparently in a rapture of admira- 
tion, and Olivier Bertin, accustomed to 
these eulogies, to which he paid hardly 
more attention than to questions about 
his health when meeting some one in 
the street, nevertheless adjusted the re- 
flector lamp placed before the portrait 
in order to illume it, the servant having 
carelessly set it a little on one side. 

Then they seated themselves, and 
as the count approached the duchess, 
she said to him: 

“I believe that my nephew is coming 
here for me, and also to ask you for a 
cup of tea.” 

For some time there had been a 
mutual understanding between them, so 
that their wishes coincided without 
being expressed; even by a hint. 

The Marquis de Farandal, who was 
the brother of the Duchesse de Morte- 
main, after almost ruining himself at 
the gaming table, had died of the effects 
of a fall from his horse, leaving a widow 
and a son. This young man, now nearly 
twenty-eight years of age, was one of 
the most popular leaders of the cotillon 
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in Europe, for he was sometimes re-_ 
quested to go to Vienna or to London > 
to dance the waltz at some princely | 


ball. Although possessing very small 
means, he remained, through his social 
station, his family, his name, and his 
almost royal connections, one of the 
most popular and envied men in Paris. 

It was necessary to give a solid foun- 
dation to this convivial, dancing glory 
of his youth, and after a rich, a very 
rich marriage, to replace social triumphs 
by political success. As soon as the 
marquis became a deputy, he would be- 
come also, by that fact alone, one of 
the props of the future throne, one of 


the counselors of the king, one of the | 


leaders of the party. 

The duchess, who was well informed, 
knew the amount of the enormous for- 
tune of the Comte de Guilleroy, a pru- 
dent hoarder of money, who lived in a 
simple apartment when he was quite 
able to live like a great lord in one of 
the handsomest mansions of Paris. She 
knew about his invariably successful 
speculations, his subtle judgment as a 
financier, his share in the most fruitful 
schemes of the past ten years, and she 
had cherished the idea of marrying her 
nephew to the daughter of the Norman 
deputy, to whom this marriage would 
give overwhelming influence in the aris- 
tocratic society of the princely circle. 


Guilleroy, who had made a rich mar- 


riage, and had thereby increased a large 
personal fortune, now nursed other am- 
bitions. 

He had faith in the return of the 
king, and wished, when that event 
should come, to be so situated as to 
derive from it the largest personal profit. 

As a simple deputy, he did not cut 
a prominent figure. As the father-in-law 
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of the Marquis of Farandal, whose an- 
cestors had been the faithful and chosen 
familiars of the royal house of France, 
he might rise to the first rank. 

The friendship of the duchess for 
his wife lent to this union an element 
of intimacy that was very precious; 
and, for fear some other young girl 
_ might appear who would please the 
marquis, he had brought about the re- 
turn of his own daughter in order to 
hasten events. 

Madame de Mortemain, foreseeing 
and divining his plans, lent him her 
silent complicity; and on that very day, 
although she had not been informed of 
the sudden return of the young girl, 
she had made an appointment with her 
nephew to meet her at the Guilleroys, 
so that he might gradually become 
accustomed to visit that house fre- 
quently. 

For the first time, the count and the 
duchess spoke of their mutual desires 
in veiled terms; and when they parted, 
a treaty of alliance had been concluded. 
At the other end of the room everyone 
was laughing at a story M. de Musa- 
dieu was telling to the Baroness de Cor- 
belle about the presentation of a negro 
ambassador to the President of the Re- 
public, when the Marquis de Farandal 
was announced. 

He appeared in the doorway and 
paused. With a quick and familiar ges- 
ture, he placed a monocle on his right 
eye and left it there, as if to recon- 
noiter the room he was about to enter, 
but perhaps to give those that were al- 
ready there time to see him and to ob- 
serve his entrance. Then by an imper- 
ceptible movement of cheek and eye- 
brow, he let the monocle fall from his 
eye and hang at the end of a silk cord, 
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and advanced quickly toward Madame 
de Guilleroy, whose extended hand he 
kissed, bowing very low. He greeted his 
aunt likewise, then shook hands with 
the rest of the company, going from 
one to another with easy elegance of 
manner. 

He was a tall fellow, with a red mus- 
tache, and was already slightly bald, 
with the figure of an officer and the 
gait of an English sportsman. It was 
evident, at first sight, that all his limbs 
were better exercised than his head, and 
that he cared only for such occupa- 
tions as developed strength and physical 
activity. He had some education, how- 
ever, for he had learned, and was learn- 
ing every day, by much mental effort, a 
great deal that would be useful to him 
to know later: history, studying dates 
unweariedly, but mistaking the lesson 
to be learned from facts and the ele- 
mentary notions of political economy 
necessary to a deputy, the A B C of 
sociology for the use of the ruling 
classes. 

Musadieu esteemed him, saying: “He 
will be a valuable man.” Bertin appre- 
ciated his skill and his vigor. They went 
to the same fencing-hall, often hunted 
together, and met while riding in the 
avenues of the Bois. Between them, 
therefore, had been formed a sympathy 
of similar tastes, that instinctive free- 
masonry which creates between two 
men a ready subject of conversation, as 
agreeable to one as to the other. 

When the marquis was presented to 
Annette de Guilleroy, he immediately 
had a suspicion of his aunt’s designs, 
and after greeting her he ran his eyes 
over her, with the rapid glance of a 
connoisseur. 

He decided that she was graceful, 
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and, above all, full of promise, for he 
had led so many cotillons that he knew 
young girls well and could predict al- 
most to a certainty the future of their 
beauty as an expert who tastes a wine 
as yet too new. 

He exchanged only a few unimpor- 
tant words with her, then seated him- 
self near the Baroness de Corbelle, so 
that he could chat with her in an 
undertone. 

Every one took leave at an early 
hour, and when all had gone, when the 
child was in her bed, the lamps ex- 
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tinguished, the servants gone to their 
own quarters, the Comte de Guilleroy, 
walking up and down the drawing-room, 
lighted now by only two candles, de- 
tained the countess, who was half asleep 
in an armchair, for some time to tell 
her of his hopes, to lay down the plan 
they should follow, to forecast all the 
combinations, the events and the pre- 
cautions to be taken. 

, it was late when he retired, charmed, 
however, with his evening and murmur- 
ing: “I believe that that affair is a 
certainty.” 


CHAPTER Il 


A FLAME REKINDLED 


“When will you come, my friend? I 
have not seen you for three days, and 
that seems a long time to me. My 
daughter occupies much of my time, but 
you know that I can no longer do with- 
out you.” 


Tue painter, who was drawing 
sketches, ever seeking a new subject, re- 
read the countess’ note. Then, opening 
the drawer of a writing-desk, he de- 
posited it on a heap of other letters, 
which had been accumulating there. 

Thanks to the opportunities given 
them by the customs of fashionable so- 
ciety, they had grown used to seeing 
each other almost every day. Now and 
then she visited him and sat for an hour 
or two in the armchair in which she 
had posed while he worked. But, as 
she feared the criticisms of the servants, 
she preferred to receive him at her own 


home or to meet him at some reception | 
for that daily interview, that small 


change of love. 

These meetings would be agreed upon 
beforehand and always seemed per- 
fectly natural to M. de Guilleroy. 


Twice a week at least the painter | 


dined at the countess’ house with a few 
friends; on Monday nights he visited 
her in her box at the Opéra; then they 


would agree upon a meeting at such or > 
such a house, to which chance led them © 
at the same hour. He knew the eve- 
nings that she did not go out and would > 
call then to have a cup of tea with her, | 
feeling himself at home even near the | 
folds of her dress, so tenderly and surely © 
settled in that ripened affection, so fixed — 


in the habit of seeing her somewhere, 
of spending a few moments by her side. 
The desire for family life, for a 


bright, cheerful household, for the fam- 
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ily table, for those evenings when one 
talks without exertion to old friends, 
that desire for contact, for familiarity, 
for human intercourse which dwells 
dormant in every human heart, and 
which every old bachelor carries from 
door to door to his friends, where he 


installs something of himself, added a 


strain of egoism to his sentiments of 
affection. In that house, where he was 
loved and spoiled, where he found 
everything, he could still rest and coddle 
his loneliness. 

For three days he had not seen his 
friends, who were probably very much 
occupied with the return of the daugh- 
ter of the house; and he was already 
feeling bored and even a little offended 
because they had not sent for him 
sooner, but not wishing, as a matter of 
discretion, to be the first to make an 
approach. 

The countess’ letter aroused him like 
the lash of a whip. It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon. He decided to go im- 
mediately to her house, that he might 
find her before she went out. 

The valet appeared in answer to the 
bell. 

“What sort of weather is it, Joseph?” 

“Very fine, monsieur.” 

“Warm?” 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

“White waistcoat, blue jacket, gray 
hat.” 

He always dressed fastidiously, but 
although his tailor turned him out in 
correct style, the very way in which he 
wore his clothes, his manner of walk- 
ing, his comfortable proportions en- 
cased in a white waistcoat, his high gray 
felt hat, tilted a little toward the back 
of his head, seemed to reveal at once 
that he was both an artist and a 


bachelor. . 

When he reached the countess’ house 
he was told that she was dressing for a 
drive in the Bois. He was a little vexed 
at this and waited. 

According to his habit, he began to 
pace to and fro in the drawing-room, 
going from one seat to another or from 
the windows to the wall in the large 
drawing-room darkened by the curtains. 
On the light tables with gilded feet 
trifies of various kinds, useless, pretty 
and costly, lay scattered about in 
studied disorder. There were little an- 
tique boxes of chased gold, miniature 
snuff-boxes, ivory statuettes, objects in 
dull silver, quite modern, of an exag- 
gerated severity, in which English taste 
appeared: a diminutive kitchen stove 
and upon it a cat drinking from a pan, 
a cigarette-case simulating a loaf of 
bread, a coffee-pot to hold matches, 
and in a casket a complete set of 
doll’s jewelry—necklace, bracelets, rings, 
brooches, earrings set with diamonds, 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, a micro- 
scopic fancy that seemed to have been 
executed by Lilliputian jewelers. 

From time to time he touched some 
object given by himself on some anni- 
versary. He lifted it, handled it, ex- 
amining it with dreamy indifference, 
then put it back in its place. 

In one corner some books that were 
luxuriously bound, but seldom opened, 
lay within easy reach on a round table 
with a single leg for a foundation, which 
stood before a little curved sofa. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes lay there also, 
somewhat worn, with turned-down 
pages, as if it had been read and reread 
many times; other publications lay near 
it, some of them uncut: the Arts mo- 
dernes, which is bought only because of 
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its cost, the subscription price being 
four hundred francs a year, and the 
Feuille libre, a thin volume between 
blue covers, in which appear the more 
recent poets called “les enervés.” 

Between the windows stood the coun- 
tess’ writing-desk, a coquettish piece of 
furniture of the last century, on which 
she wrote replies to those hurried ques- 
tions handed to her during her recep- 
tions. A few books were on that also, 
familiar books, index to the heart and 
mind of a woman: Musset, Manon 
Lescaut, Werther, and to show that she 
was not a stranger to the complicated 
sensations and mysteries of psychology, 
Les Fleurs du Mal, Le Rouge et le 
Noir, La Femme au XVIIIe Siécle, 
Adolphe. 

Beside the books lay a charming 
hand-mirror, a masterpiece of the sil- 
versmith’s art, the glass being turned 
down upon a square of embroidered 
velvet, in order to allow one to admire 
the curious gold and silver workmanship 
on the back. Bertin took it up and 
looked at his own reflection. For some 
years he had been growing terribly old 
in appearance, and although he thought 
that his face showed more originality 
than when he was younger, the sight of 
his heavy cheeks and increasing wrinkles 
saddened him. 

A door opened behind him. 

“Good-morning, Monsieur 
said Annette. 

“Good-morning, little one. Are you 
well?” 

“Very well; and you?” 

“What, are you not saying ‘thou’ to 
me, then, after all?” 

“No, indeed! It would really em- 
barrass me.” 

“Nonsense!” 


Bertin,” 
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“Yes, it would. You make me feel 
timid.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“Because—because you are neither 
young enough nor old enough a 

The painter laughed. 

“After such a reason as that I will 
insist no more.” 

She blushed suddenly, up to the 
white brow, where the waves of hair 
began to ripple, and resumed with an 
air of slight confusion: 

“Mamma told me to say to you that 
she will be down immediately and to 
ask whether you will go to the Bois de 
Boulogne with us.” 

“Yes, certainly. You are alone?” 

“No; with the Duchesse de Morte- 
main.” 

“Very well; I will go.” 

“Then, if you will allow me, I will go 
and put on my hat.” 

“Ves. igo.cmy vehi 

As Annette left the room the coun- 
tess entered, veiled, ready to set forth. 
She extended her hands. 

“We never see you any more. What 
are you doing?” she inquired. 

“I did not wish to trouble you just 
at this time,” said Bertin. 

In the tone with which she spoke the 
word “Olivier!” she expressed all her 
reproaches and all her attachment. 

“You are the best woman in the 
world,” he said, touched by the tender 
intonation of his name. 

This little quarrel being settled, the 
countess resumed her light society tone. 

“We shall pick up the duchess at her 
hétel and then make a tour of the Bois. 
We must show all that sort of thing to 
Nanette, you know.” 

The landau awaited them under the 
porte-cochére. 
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Bertin seated himself facing the two 
ladies, and the carriage departed, the 
pawing of the horses making a resonant 
sound against the over-arching roof of 
th porte-cochére. 

Along the grand boulevard descend- 
ing toward the Madeleine all the gaiety 
of the springtime seemed to have fallen 
upon the tide of humanity. 

The soft air and the sunshine lent to 
the men a festive air, to the women a 
suggestion of love. The bakers’ boys 
deposited their baskets on the benches 
to run and play with their brethren, the 
street urchins; the dogs appeared in a 
great hurry to go somewhere; the 
canaries hanging in the boxes of the 
concierges trilled loudly; only the an- 
cient cab horses kept their usual sedate 
pace. 

“Oh, what a beautiful day! How good 
it is to live!” murmured the countess. 

The painter contemplated both 
mother and daughter in the dazzling 
light. Certainly they were different, but 
at the same time so much alike that the 
latter was veritably a continuation of 
the former, made of the same blood, 
the same flesh, animated by the same 
life. Their eyes, above all, those blue 
eyes flecked with tiny black dots of 
such a brilliant blue in the daughter, a 
little faded in the mother, fixed upon 
him a look so similar that he expected 
to hear them make the same replies. 
And he was surprised to discover, as 
he made them laugh and talk, that be- 
fore him were two very distinct women, 
one who had lived and one who was 
about to live. No, he did not foresee 
what would become of that child when 
her young mind, influenced by tastes 
and instincts that were as yet dormant, 
should have expanded and developed 


amid the life of the world. This was a 
pretty little new person, ready for ad- 
ventures and for love, unknown and 
ignorant, who was sailing out of port 
like a vessel, while her mother was re- 
turning, having passed through life and 
having loved! 

He was touched at the thought that 
she had chosen himself, and that she 
preferred him still, this woman, who 
had remained so pretty, rocked in that 
landau, in the warm air of springtime. 

As he expressed his gratitude to her 
in a glance, she divined it, and he 
thought he could feel her thanks in the 
rustle of her robe. 

In his turn he murmured: “Oh, yes, 
what a beautiful day!” 

When they had taken up the duchess 
in the Rue de Varenne they spun along 
at a swift pace toward the Invalides, 
crossed the Seine and reached the Ave- 
nue des Champs-Elysées, going up 
toward the Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile 
in the midst of a sea of carriages. 

The young girl was seated beside 
Olivier, riding backward, and she opened 
wide upon this stream of equipages 
eager, innocent eyes. Occasionally, when 
the duchess and the countess acknowl- 
edged a bow with a short movement of 
the head, she would ask, “Who is that?” 
Bertin answered: “The Pontaiglin,” 
“the Puicelci,” “the Comtesse de Loch- 
rist” or “the beautiful Madame Mande- 
here. 

Now they were following the Avenue 
of the Bois de Boulogne, amid the noise 
and rattling of wheels. The carriages, a 
little less crowded than below the Arc 
de Triomphe, seemed to struggle in an 
endless race. The cabs, the heavy lan- 
daus, the solemn eight-spring vehicles, 
passed one another over and over again, 
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distanced suddenly by a rapid victoria, 
drawn by a single trotter, bearing along 
at a reckless pace, through all that roll- 
ing throng, bourgeois and aristocratic, 
through all societies, all classes, all hier- 
archies, an indolent young woman, 
whose bright and striking toilette dif- 
fused among the carriages it touched 
in passing a strange perfume of some 
unknown flower. 

“Who is that lady?” Annette inquired. 

“TI don’t know,” said Bertin, at which 
reply the duchess and the countess ex- 
changed a smile. 

The leaves were opening, the familiar 
nightingales of that Parisian garden 
were singing already among the tender 
verdure, and when, as the carriage ap- 
proached the lake, it joined the long 
file of other vehicles at a walk, there 
was an incessant exchange of saluta- 
tions, smiles and friendly words as the 
wheels touched. The procession seemed 
now like a fleet of boats gliding along 
in which were seated very well-bred 
ladies and gentlemen. The duchess, who 
was bowing incessantly in response to 
raised hats or inclined heads, appeared 
to be passing them in review, calling 
to mind what she knew, thought or sup- 
posed of these people as they defiled 
before her. 

“Look, dearest, there is the lovely 
Madame Mandeliére again—the beauty 
of the Republic.” 

In a light and dashing carriage the 
beauty of the Republic, apparently in- 
different to this undisputed fame, 
allowed herself to be admired, her large 
dark eyes, her low brow beneath a veil 
of dusky hair and her mouth, which 
was a shade too obstinate in its lines. | 

“Very beautiful, all the same,” said 
Bertin. 
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The countess did not like to hear 
him praise other women. She shrugged 
her shoulders slightly, but said nothing. 

But the young girl, in whom the in- 
stinct of rivalry suddenly awoke, ven- 
tured to say: “I do not find her beauti- 
ful at all.” 

“What! You do not think her beauti- 
ful?” said the painter. 

“No; she looks as if she had been 
dipped in ink.” 

The duchess, delighted, burst into 
laughter. 

“Bravo, little one!” she cried. “For 
the last six years half the men in Paris 
have been swooning at the feet of that 
negress! I believe that they are making 
fun of us. Look at the Comtesse de 
Lochrist instead.” 

Alone, in a landau with a white 
poodle, the countess, delicate as a mina- 
ture, a blonde with brown eyes, whose 
grace and beauty had served for five or 
six years as the theme for the admira- 


_tion of her partisans, bowed to the 


ladies with a fixed smile on her lips. 

But Nanette exhibited no greater en- 
thusiasm than before. 

“Oh,” she said, “she is no longer 
young!” 

Bertin, who usually did not at. all 
agree with the countess in the daily 
discussions of these two rivals, felt a 
sudden irritation at the stupid intoler- 
ance of this little simpleton. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “Whether one 
likes her or not, she is charming; and 
I only hope that you may become as 
pretty as she.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said the duchess. 
“You notice women only after they 
have passed the thirtieth year. The child 
is right. You admire only passée 
beauty.” 
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“Pardon me!” he exclaimed; “a 
woman is really beautiful only after 
maturing, when the expression of her 
face has become fully developed!” 

He enlarged upon this idea that the 
first youthful freshness is only the 
veneer of riper beauty; he demon- 
strated that men of the world were 
wise in paying but little attention to 
young girls in their first season and 
that they were right in proclaiming 
them beautiful only when they had 
passed into their later period of bloom. 

The countess, flattered, murmured: 
“He is right; he speaks as an artist. 
The youthful countenance is very 
charming, but it is always a trifle com- 
monplace.”’ 

The painter coniinued to urge his 
point, indicating at what moment a face 
that was losing, little by little, the un- 
decided grace of youth, really assumed 
its definite form, its true character and 
physiognomy. 

At each word the 


countess said 


_ “Yes” with a little nod of conviction, 


and the more he affirmed, with all the 
heat of a lawyer making a plea, with 
the animation of the accused pleading 
his own cause, the more she approved, 
by glance and gesture, as if they two 
were allied against some danger and 
must defend themselves against some 
false and menacing opinion. Annette 
hardly heard them, she was so en- 
grossed in looking about her. Her 
usually smiling face had become grave 
and she said no more, carried away by 
the pleasure of the rapid driving. The 
sunlight, the trees, the carriage, this 
delightful life, so rich and gay—all this 
was for her! 

Every day she might come here, 
recognized in her turn, saluted and en- 
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vied, and perhaps the men, in pointing 
her out to one another, would say that 
she was beautiful. She noticed all those 
that appeared to her distinguished 
among the throng and inquired their 
names, without thinking of anything be- 
yond the mere sound of the syllables, 
though sometimes they awoke in her 
an echo of respect and admiration, 
when she realized that she had seen 
them often in the newspapers or heard 
stories concerning them. She could not 
become accustomed to this long pro- 
cession of celebrities; it seemed unreal 
to her, as if she were a part of some 
stage spectacle. The cabs filled her with 
disdain mingled with disgust; they an- 
noyed and irritated her, and suddenly 
she said: 

“I think they should not allow any- 
thing but private carriages to come 
here.” 

“Indeed, mademoiselle!” said Bertin; 
“and then what becomes of our equality, 
liberty and fraternity?” 

Annette made a moue that signified 
“Don’t talk about that!” and con- 
tinued: 

“They should have ‘a separate Bois 
for cabs—that of Vincennes, for in- 
stance.” 

“You are behind the times, little one, 
and evidently do not know that we are 
swimming in the full tide of democracy. 
But, if you wish to see this place free 
from any mingling of the middle class, 
come in the morning, and then you will 
find only the fine flower of society.” 

He proceeded to describe graphically, 
as he knew well how to do, the Bois in 
the morning hours with its gay cavaliers 
and fair Amazons, that club where every 
one knows every one else by their 
Christian names, their pet names, their 
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family connections, titles, qualities and 
vices, as if they all lived in the same 
neighborhood or in the same small 
town. 

“Do you come here often at that 
hour?” Annette inquired. 

“Very often. There is no more charm- 
ing place in Paris.” 

“Do you come on horseback in the 
mornings?” 

Ves,” 

“And in the afternoon you pay 
visits?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then, when do you work?” 

“Oh, I work—sometimes; and be- 
sides, you see, I have chosen a special 
entertainment suited to my tastes. As I 
paint the poftraits of beautiful women, 
it is necessary that I should see them 
and follow them everywhere.” 

“On foot and on horseback!” mur- 
mured Annette with a perfectly serious 
face. 

He threw her a sidelong glance of 
appreciation, which seemed to say: 
“Ah! you are witty, even now! You 
will do very well.” 

A breath of cold air from far away, 
from the country that was hardly awake 
as yet, swept over the park, and the 
whole Bois, coquettish, frivolous and 
fashionable, shivered under its chill. For 
some seconds it caused the tender 
leaves to tremble on the trees and the 
garments on shoulders. All the women, 
with almost simultaneous movement, 
drew up over their arms and chests 
their wraps lying behind them, and the 
horses began to trot, from one end of 
the avenue to the other, as if the keen 
wind had flicked them like a whip. 

The countess’ party returned quickly, 
to the silvery jingle of the harness, 
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under the slanting red rays of the set-* 


ting sun. 

“Are you going home?” inquired the 
countess of Bertin, with whose habits 
she was familiar. 

“No, I am going to the club.” 

“Then, shall we set you down there 
in passing?” 

“Thank you, that will be very kind.” 

“And when will you invite us to 
breakfast with the duchess?” 

“Name your day.” 

This painter in ordinary to the fair 
Parisians, whom his admirers christened 
“a Watteau realist” and his detractors 
a “photographer of gowns and mantles,” 
often received at breakfast or at dinner 
the beautiful, persons whose features he 
had reproduced, as well as the cele- 
brated and the well known, who found 
these little entertainments in a bache- 
lor’s establishment very amusing. 

“The day after to-morrow, then. Will 
the day after to-morrow suit you, my 
dear duchess?” asked Madame de 
Guilleroy. 

“Yes, indeed; you are charming! 
Monsieur Bertin never thinks of me 
when he has his little parties. It is quite 
evident that I am no longer young.” 

The countess, accustomed to consider 
the artist’s home almost the same as her 
own, replied: 

“Only we four, the four of the lan- 
dau—the duchess, Annette, you and I, 
eh. great artist?” 

“Only ourselves,”’ said he, alighting 
from the carriage, “and I will have pre- 
pared for your some crabs 4 alsacienne.” 


“Oh, you will make a gourmande of 


the little one!” 
He bowed to them, standing beside 
the carriage door, then entered quickly 


the vestibule of the main entrance to: 
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the club, threw his topcoat and cane to 
a group of footmen, who had risen like 
soldiers at the passing of an officer; 
mounted the broad stairway, meeting 
another brigade of servants in knee 
breeches, pushed open a door, feeling 
himself suddenly as alert as a young 
man, as he heard at the end of the 
corridor a continuous clash of foils, the 
sound of stamping feet and loud ex- 
clamations: “Touché!” “A moi!” 
eLassel” “Tren avl? “Touché” “A 
vous!” 

In the fencing-hall the swordsmen, 
dressed in gray linen, with leather vests, 
their trousers tight around the ankles, 
a sort of apron falling over the front 
of the body, one arm in the air, the 
hand thrown backward, and in the other 
hand, enormous in a large fencing- 
glove, the thin flexible foil, extended 
and withdrawn with the agile swiftness 
of mechanical jumping-jacks. 

Others rested and chatted, still out 
of breath, red and perspiring, with hand- 
kerchief in hand to wipe off faces and 
necks; others, seated on a square divan 
that ran along the four sides of the 
hall, watched the fencing—Liverdy 
against Landa and the master of the 
club, Taillade, against the tall Rocdiane. 

Bertin, smiling, quite at home, shook 
hands with several men. 

“T choose you!” cried the Baron de 
Baverie. 

“T am with you, my dear fellow,” 
said Bertin, passing into the dressing- 
room to prepare himself. 

He had not felt so agile and vigorous 
for a long time, and, guessing that he 
should fence well that day, he hurried 
as impatiently as a schoolboy ready for 
play. As soon as he stood before his 
adversary he attacked him with great 
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ardor, and in ten minutes he had 
touched him eleven times and had so 
fatigued him that the baron cried for 
quarter. Then he fenced with Punisi- 
mont and with his colleague, Amaury 
Maldant. 

The cold douche that followed, freez- 
ing his pulsating flesh, reminded him of 
the baths of his twentieth year, when 
he used to plunge head first into the 
Seine from the bridges in the suburbs, 
in order to amaze the bourgeois 
passers-by. 

“Shall you dine here?” inquired Mal- 
dant. 

eo Vieges 

“We have a table with Liverdy, 
Rocdiane and Landa; make haste; it 
is a, quarter past seven.” 

The dining-room was full and there 
was a continuous hum of men’s voices. 

There were all the nocturnal bohe- 
mians of Paris, idlers and workers, all 
those who from seven o’clock in the 
evening know not what to do and dine 
at the club, ready to catch at anything 
or anybody that chance may offer to 
amuse them. 

When the five friends were seated 
the banker Liverdy, a vigorous and 
hearty man of forty, said to Bertin: 

“Vou were in fine form this evening.” 

“Ves, I could have done surprising 
things to-day,” Bertin replied. 

The other smiled, and the landscape 
painter, Amaury Maldant, a thin little 
bald-headed man with a gray beard, 
said with a sly expression: 

“T too, always feel a rising of the 
sap in April; it makes me bring forth 
a few leaves—half a dozen at most— 
then it runs into sentiment; there never 
is any fruit.” 

The Marquis de Rocdiane and the 
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Comte Landa sympathized with him. 
Both were older than he, though even 
a keen eye could not guess their age. 
Clubmen, horsemen, swordsmen, whose 
incessant exercise had given them 
bodies of steel, they boasted of being 
younger in every way than the ener- 
vated good-for-nothings of the new 
generation. 

Rocdiane, of good family, with the 
entrée to all salons, though suspected of 
financial intrigues of many _ kinds 
(which, according to Bertin, was not 
surprising, since he had lived so much 
in the gaming houses), married, but 
separated from his wife, who paid him 
an annuity, a director of Belgian and 
Portuguese -banks, carried boldly upon 
his energetic, Don Quixote-like face the 
somewhat tarnished honor of a gentle- 
man, which was occasionally brightened 
by the blood from a thrust in a duel. 

The Comte de Landa, a good-natured 
colossus, proud of his figure and his 
shoulders, although married and the 
father of two children, found it difficult 
to dine at home three times a week; 
he remained at the club on the other 
days, with his friends, after the session 
in the fencing-hall. 

“The club is a family,” he said, “the 
family of those who as yet have none, 
of those who never will have one and 
of those who are bored by their own.” 

The conversation branched off on the 
subject of women, glided from anec- 
dotes to reminiscences, from reminis- 
cences to boasts, and then to indiscreet 
confidences. 

The Marquis de Rocdiane allowed the 
names of his inamoratas to be guessed 
by unmistakable hints—society women 
whose names he did not utter, so that 
their identity might be the better sur- 
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mised. The banker Liverdy indicated 
his flames by their first names. He would 
say: “I was at that time the best of 
friends with . Now, one evening 
when I was leaving her, I said to 
her, ‘My little Marguerite’’-—then he 
checked himself, amid the smiles of his 
fellows, adding: “Ha! I let something 
slip. One should form a habit of calling 
all women Sophie.” 

Olivier Bertin, very reserved, was ac- 
customed to declare when questioned: 

“For my part, I content myself with 
my models.” 

They pretended to believe him, and 
Landa, who was frankly a libertine, grew 
quite excited at the idea of all the 
pretty creatures that walked the streets 
and all the young persons who posed 
undraped before the painter at ten 
francs an hour. 

As the bottles became empty, all 
these graybeards, as the younger mem- 
bers of the club called them, grew very 
red in the face, and their kindling ardor 
awakened new desires. 

Rocdiane, after the coffee, became 
still more indiscreet, and forgot the so- 
ciety women to celebrate the charms 
of simple cocottes. 

“Paris!” said he, a glass of kiimmel 
in his hand, “the only city where a 
man never grows old, the only one 
where, at fifty, if he is sound and well 
preserved, he will always find a young 
girl, as pretty as an angel, to love him.” 

Landa, finding again his Rocdiane 
after the liqueurs, applauded him en- 
thusiastically and mentioned the young 
girls who still adored him every day. 

But Liverdy, more sceptical, and pre- 
tending to know exactly what women 
were worth, murmured: “Yes, they tell 
you that they adore you!” 


\ 
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“They prove it to me, my dear fel- 
low,” exclaimed Landa. 

“Such proofs don’t count.” 

“They suffice me!” 

“But, sacrebleu! they do mean it,” 
cried Rocdiane. “Do you believe that 
a pretty little creature of twenty, who 


_has been going the rounds in Paris for 


five or six years already, where all our 
mustaches have taught her kisses and 
spoiled her taste for them, still knows 
how to distinguish a man of thirty from 
a man of sixty? Pshaw! what nonsense! 
She has seen and known too many of 
them. Now, I’ll wager that, down in the 
bottom of her heart, she actually pre- 
fers an old banker to a young stripling. 
Does she know or reflect upon that? 
Have men any age here? Oh, my dear 
fellow, we grow young as we grow gray, 
and the whiter our hair becomes the 
more they tell us they love us, the more 
they show it and the more they be- 
lieve it.” 

They rose from the table, their blood 
warmed and lashed by alcohol, ready 
to make any .conquest; and they began 
to deliberate how to spend the evening, 
Bertin mentioning the Cirque, Rocdiane 
the Hippodrome, Maldant the Eden and 
Landa the Folies-Bergére, when a light 
and distant sound of the tuning of vio- 
lins reached their ears. 

“Ah, there is music at the club to- 
day, it seems,” said Rocdiane. 

“Ves,” Bertin replied. “Shall we listen 
for ten minutes before going out?” 

“Agreed.” 

They crossed a salon, a billiard-room, 
a card-room and finally reached a sort 
of box over the gallery of the musicians. 
Four gentlemen, ensconced in armchairs, 
were waiting there already, in easy atti- 
tudes, while below, among rows of 
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empty seats, a dozen others were chat- 
ting, sitting or standing. 

The conductor tapped his desk with 
his bow; the music began. 

Olivier adored music as an opium- 
eater adores opium. It made him dream. 

As soon as the sonorous wave from 
the instruments reached him he felt him- 
self borne away in a sort of nervous 
intoxication, which thrilled body and 
mind indescribably. His imagination ran 
riot, made drunk by melody, and carried 
him along through sweet dreams and 
charming reveries. With closed eyes, 
legs crossed and folded arms, he listened 
to the strains and gave himself up to 
the visions that passed before his eyes 
and into his mind. 

The orchestra was playing one of 
Haydn’s symphonies, and when Bertin’s 
eyelids drooped over his eyes he saw 
again the Bois, the crowd of carriages 
around him and facing him in the lan- 
dau the countess and her daughter. He 
heard their voices, followed their words, 
felt the movement of the carriage, in- 
haled the air, filled with the odor of 
young leaves, 

Three times his neighbor, speaking to 
him, interrupted this vision, which three 
times he began again, as the rolling of 
the vessel seems to continue when, after 
crossing the ocean, one lies motionless 
in bed. 

Then it extended itself to a long voy- 
age, with the two women always seated 
before him, sometimes on the railway, 
again at the table of strange hotels. 
During the whole execution of the sym- 
phony they accompanied him, as if, 
while driving with him in the sunshine, 
they had left the image of their two 
faces imprinted on his vision. 

Silence followed. Then came a noise 
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of seats being moved and chattering of 
voices, which dispelled this vapor of 
a dream, and he perceived, dozing 
around him, his four friends, relaxed 
from a listening attitude to the comfort- 
able posture of sleep. 

“Well, what shall we do now?” he 
asked, after he had roused them. 

“I should like to sleep here a little 
longer,” replied Rocdiane frankly. 

“And I too,” said Landa. 

Bertin rose. 

“Well, I shall go home,” he said. “I 
am rather tired.” 

He felt very lively, on the contrary, 
but he wished to go, fearing the end of 
the evening around the baccarat-table, 
which he knew so well. 

He went home, therefore, and the fol- 
lowing day, after a restless night, one 
of those nights that put artists in that 
condition of cerebral activity called in- 
spiration, he decided not to go out, but 
to work until evening. 

It was an excellent day, one of those 
days of facile production, when ideas 
seem to descend into the hands and 
form upon the canvas of their own ac- 
cord. 

With doors shut, far from the world, 
in the quiet of his own dwelling, closed 
to everyone, in the friendly peace of 
his studio, with clear eye, lucid mind, 
enthusiastic, alert, he tasted that hap- 
piness given only to artists, the hap- 
piness of bringing forth their work in 
joy. Nothing existed any more for him 
in such hours of work except the piece 
of canvas on which was born an image 
under the caress of his brush; and he 
experienced, in these crises of produc- 
tiveness, a strange and delicious sensa- 
tion of abounding life which intoxicated 
him. When evening came he was ex- 
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hausted as by healthful fatigue, and 
went to sleep with agreeable anticipa- 
tion of his breakfast the next morning. 

The table was covered with flowers, 
the menu was carefully chosen for Ma- 
dame de Guilleroy’s sake, as she was a 
refined epicure; and in spite of a strong 
but brief resistance, the painter com- 
pelled his guests to drink champagne. 

“The little one will get intoxicated,” 
protested the countess. 

“Dear me! there must be a first 
time,” replied the indulgent duchess. 

Everyone, as the party returned to 
the studio, felt exhilarated by a buoy- 
ancy of spirits in which one seems to 
soar as though the feet had wings. 

The duchess and the countess, having 
to attend a meeting of the Committee 
of French Mothers, were to take An- 
nette home before going to the meet- 
ing; but Bertin offered to take her for 
a walk, and then to the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes; so both ladies left them. 

“Let us take the longest way,” said 
Annette, 

“Would you like to stroll about the 
Monceau Park?” asked Bertin. “It is a 
very pretty place; we will look at the 
babies and nurses.” 

“Ves, I should like that.” 

They walked along the Avenue Velas- 
quez and entered the immense gilded 
gate that serves as an emblem and an 
entrance to that exquisite jewel of a 
park, displaying in the heart of Paris 
its verdant and artificial beauty, sur- 
rounded by a belt of princely mansions. 

Along the wide walks, which unroll 
their massive and artistic curves through 
grassy lawns, throngs of people, sitting 
on iron chairs, watch the passersby; 
while in the little shady paths, winding 
like streams, groups of children crawl 
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in the sand, run about, or jump the 
rope under the indolent eyes of nurses 
or the anxious watchfulness of mothers. 
The enormous trees, rounded into 
domes like monuments of leaves, huge 
horse-chestnuts, whose heavy verdure is 
lighted up by red and white clusters, 
the showy sycamores, the graceful 
plane-trees with their trunks artificially 
twisted, add to the charming perspective 
of large undulating lawns. 

The weather was warm, the turtle- 
doves were cooing among the branches, 
and flying to meet one another from the 
tree-tops, while the sparrows bathed in 
the rainbow formed by the sunshine and 
the spray thrown over the smooth turf. 
White statues on their pedestals seemed 
happy in the midst of the green fresh- 
ness. A little marble boy was drawing 
from his foot an invisible thorn, as if 
he had just pricked himself in running 
after the Diana fleeing toward the little 
lake imprisoned in the woods that screen 
the ruins of a temple. 

Other statues, amorous and cold, em- 
braced one another on the borders of 
the groves, or -dreamed there, their 
hands clasping one knee. A_ cascade 
foamed and rolled over the pretty rocks; 
a tree, truncated like a column, sup- 
ported an ivy; a tombstone bore an 
inscription. The stone shafts erected on 
the lawns hardly suggest the Acropolis 
any more than this elegant little park 
recalls wild forests. It is the charming 
and artificial place where city people 
go to look at flowers grown in hot- 
houses, and to admire, as one admires 
the spectacle of life at the theatre, that 
agreeable representation of the beauties 
of nature given in the heart of Paris. 

Olivier Bertin had come almost every 
day for years to this favorite spot to 
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look at the fair Parisians moving in 
their appropriate setting. “It is 2 park 
made for toilettes,” he would say; “bad- 
ly dressed people are horrible in it.” 
He would rove about there for hours, 
knowing all the plants and all the habit- 
ual visitors. 

He now strolled beside Annette along 
the avenues, his eye distracted by the 
motley and animated crowd in the gar- 
dens. 

“Oh, the little love!” exclaimed An- 
nette. She was gazing at a tiny boy 
with blond curls, who was looking at 
her with his blue eyes full of surprise 
and delight. 

Then she passed all the children in 
review, and the pleasure she felt in see- 
ing those living dolls, decked out in 
their dainty ribbons, made her talka- 
tive and communicative. 

She walked slowly, chatting to Ber- 
tin, giving him her reflections on the 
children, the nurses, and the mothers. 
The larger children drew from her little 
exclamations of joy, while the little pale 
ones touched her sympathy. 

Bertin listened, more amused by her 
than by the little ones, and, always 
remembering his work, he murmured, 
“That ts delicious!” thinking that he 
must make an exquisite picture, with 
one corner of this park and a bouquet 
of nurses, mothers and children. Why 
had he never thought of it before? 

“You like those little ones?” he in- 
quired. 

“T adore them!” 

He felt, from her manner of looking 
at them, that she longed to take them 
in her arms, to hug and kiss them—the 
natural and tender longing of a future 
mother; and he was surprised at this 
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secret instinct hidden in this little 
woman. 

As she appeared ready to talk, he 
questioned her about her tastes. She 
admitted, with pretty naiveté, that she 
had hopes of social success and glory, 
and that she desired to have fine horses, 
which she understood almost as well as 
a horse-dealer, for a part of the farm at 
Ronciéres was devoted to breeding; but 
she appeared to trouble her head no 
more about a fiavcé than one is con- 
cerned about an apartment, which is 
always to be found among the multitude 
of houses to rent. 

They approached the lake, where two 
swans and six ducks were quietly float- 
ing, as clean and calm as porcelain 
birds, and they passed before a young 
woman sitting on a chair, with an open 
book lying on her knees, her eyes gazing 
upward, her soul having apparently 
taken flight in a dream. 

She was as motionless as a wax figure. 
Plain, humble, dressed as a modest girl 
who has no thought of pleasing, she 
had gone to the land of Dreams, carried 
away by a phrase or a word that had 
bewitched her heart. Undoubtedly she 
was continuing, according to the impulse 
of her hopes, the adventure begun in 
the book. 

Bertin paused, surprised. “How beau- 
tiful to dream like that!” said he. 

They had passed before her; now 
they turned and passed her again with- 
out her perceiving them, so absorbed 
was she in the distant flight of her 
thought. 

“Tell me, little one,” said the painter 
to Annette, “would it bore you very 
much to pose for me once or twice?” 

“No, indeed! Quite the contrary.” 

“Look well at that young lady who 
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is roaming in the world of fancy.” 

“The lady there, in that chair?” 

“Ves. Well, you, too, will sit on a 
chair, you will have an open book on 
your knee, and you will try to do as 
she does. Have you ever had any day- 
dreams?” 

“Ves, indeed.” 

“What about?” 

He tried to confess her as to her 
aerial flights, but she would make no 
reply, evaded his questions, looked at 
the ducks, swimming after some bread 
thrown to them by a lady, and seemed 
embarrassed, as if he had touched upon 
a subject that was a sensitive point with 
her. 

Then, to change the conversation, she 
talked about her life at Ronciéres, spoke 
of her grandmother, to whom she read 
aloud a long time every day, and who 
must now feel very lonely and sad. 

As he listened, the painter felt as gay 
as a bird, gay as he never had been. 
All that she had said, all the doings, 
the trifling everyday details of the 
simple life of a young girl, amused and 
interested him. 

“Let us sit down,” he said. 

They seated themselves near the 
water, and the two swans came sailing 
toward them, expecting some fresh 
dainty. 

Bertin felt recollections awakening 
within him—those vanished memories 
that are drowned in forgetfulness, and 
which suddenly return, one knows not 
why. They surged up rapidly, all kinds, 
and so numerous at the same time that 
it seemed to him a hand was stirring 
the miry depths of his memory. 

He tried to guess the reason of this 
rising to the surface of his former life 
which he had felt and remarked on 
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previous occasions, but never so insist- 
ently as to-day. A cause always existed 
for these sudden recollections—a natural 
and simple cause, an odor, perhaps, often 
a perfume. How many times a woman’s 
draperies, with the evaporating breath 
of some essence, had brought to him in 
passing, a host of forgotten events. At 
the bottom of old perfume-bottles he 
had often found bits of his former ex- 
istence; and all wandering odors—of 
streets, fields, houses, furniture, sweet 
or unsavory, the warm odors of sum- 
mer evenings, the cold breath of winter 
nights, revived within him far-off remin- 
iscences, as if odors retained embalmed 
dead-and-gone memories, as spices pre- 
serve mummies. 

Was it the damp grass or the chest- 
nut blossoms that thus revivified the 
past? No. What, then? 

Was it his eye to which he owed this 
susceptibility? What had he seen? 
Nothing. Among the persons he had 
met, perhaps one might have resembled 
some one he had known, and, although 
he had not recognized it, it might have 
rung in his heart all the chords of the 
past. 

Was it not a sound, rather? Very 
often he had heard by chance a piano, 
an unknown voice, even a hand-organ 
in the street playing some old air, which 
had suddenly made him feel twenty 
years younger, filling his breast with 
tender recollections, long buried. 

But this appeal, continued, incessant, 
intangible, almost irritating! What was 
there near him to revive thus his extinct 
emotions? 

“Tt is growing a little cool; we must 
go home,” he said. 

They rose, and resumed their walk. 

He looked at the poor people sitting 


on benches, for whom a chair was too 
great an expense. 

Annette also observed them, and felt 
disturbed at the thought of their lives, 
their occupations, surprised that they 
should come to lounge in this beautiful 
public garden, when their own appear- 
ance was so forlorn. 

More than ever was Olivier now 
dreaming over past years. It seemed to 
him that a fly was humming in-his ear, 
filling it with a buzzing song of bygone 
days. 

The young girl, observing his dreamy 
air, asked: 

“What is the matter? You seem sad.” 

His heart thrilled within him. Who 

had said that? She or her mother? Not 
her mother with her present voice but 
with her voice of long ago, so changed 
that he had only just recognized it. 
_ “Nothing,” he replied, smiling. “You 
entertain me very much; you are very 
charming, and you remind me of your 
mother.” 

How was it that he had not sooner 
remarked this strange echo of a voice 
once so familiar, now coming from these 
fresh lips? 

“Go on talking,” he said. 

“Of what?” 

“Tell me what your teachers have 
taught you. Did you like them?” 

She began again to chat pleasantly. 
He listened, stirred by a growing anxi- 
ety; he watched and waited to detect, 
among the phrases of this young girl. 
almost a stranger to his heart, a word, 
a sound, a laugh, that seemed to have 
been imprisoned in her throat since her 
mother’s youth. Certain intonations 
made him tremble with astonishment. 
Of course there were differences in their 
tones, the resemblance of which he had 
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not remarked immediately, and which 
were in some ways so dissimilar that he 
had not confounded them at all; but 
these differences rendered all the more 
striking this sudden reproduction of the 
maternal speech. He had noted their 
facial resemblance with a friendly and 
curious eye, but now the mystery of 
this resuscitated voice mingled them in 
such a way that, turning away his head 
that he*might no longer see the young 
girl, he asked himself whether it were 
not the countess who was speaking thus 
to him, twelve years earlier. 

Then when he had woven this hal- 
lucination, he turned toward her again, 
and found, as their eyes met, a little 
of that shy hesitation with which the 
mother’s gaze had met his in the first 
days of their friendship. 

They had already walked three times 
round the park, passing always before 
the same persons, the same nurses and 
children. 

Annette was now inspecting the build- 
ings surrounding the garden, inquiring 
the names of their owners. She wished 
to know all about them, asked questions 
with eager curiosity, seeming to fill her 
feminine mind with these details, and, 
with interested face, listening with her 
eyes as much as with her ears. 

But when they arrived at the pavil- 
ion that separates the two gates of 
the outer boulevard, Bertin perceived 
that it was almost four o’clock. 

“Oh,” he said, “we must go home.” 

They walked slowly toward the 
Boulevard Malesherbes. 

After the painter had left Annette at 
her home he proceeded toward the Place 
de la Concorde. 

He sang to himself softly, longed to 
run, and would have been glad to jump 
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over the benches, so agile did he feel. 
Paris seemed radiant to him, more beau- 
tiful than ever. “Decidedly the spring- 
time casts a glamor over the whole 
world,” was his reflection. 

He was in one of those periods of 
mental excitement when one under- 
stands everything with more pleasure, 
when the vision is clearer and more 
comprehensive, when one feels a keener 
joy in seeing and feeling, as if an all- 
powerful hand had brightened all the 
colors of earth, reanimated all living 
creatures, and had wound up in us, as 
in a watch that has stopped, the activity 
of sensation. 

He thought, as his glance took in a 
thousand amusing things: “And I said 
that there were moments when I could 
no longer find subjects to paint!” 

He felt such a sensation of freedom 
and clear-sightedness that all his artistic 
work seemed commonplace to him, and 
he conceived a new way of expressing 


life, truer and more original; and sud-. 


denly he was seized with a desire to 
return home and work, so he retraced 
his steps and shut himself up in his 
studio. 

But as soon as he was alone, before 
a newly begun picture, the ardor that 
had burned in his blood began to cool. 
He felt tired, sat down on his divan, 
and again gave himself up to dreaming. 

The sort of happy indifference in 
which he lived, that carelessness of the 
satisfied man whose almost every need 
is gratified, was leaving his heart by 
degrees, as if something were still lack- 
ing. He realized that his house was 
empty and his studio deserted. Then, 
looking round him, he fancied he saw 
pass by him the shadow of a woman 
whose presence was sweet. 
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He got up, unable to sit quietly any 
longer, and began to walk, thinking 
again that, in spite of this intimacy 
that had so filled his life, he still re- 
mained alone, always alone. After the 
long hours of work, when he looked 
around him, dazed as one who reawak- 
ens and returns to life, he saw and felt 
only walls within reach of his hand and 
voice. Not having any woman in his 
home, and not being able to meet the 
one he loved except with the precau- 
tions of a thief, he had been compelled 
to spend his leisure time in public places 
where one finds or purchases the means 
of killing time. He was accustomed to 
going to the club, to the Cirque and the 
Hippodrome on fixed days, to the 


Opéra, and to all sorts of places, so 


that he should not be compelled to go 
home, where no doubt he would have 
lived in perfect happiness had he only 
had her beside him. 

Formerly, in certain hours of tender 
passion, he had suffered cruelly because 
he could not take her and keep her 
with him; then, as his ardor cooled, 
he had accepted quietly their separa- 
tion and his own liberty; now he re- 
gretted those past hours, as though his 
love were being renewed. And this re- 
turn of tenderness invaded his heart 
so suddenly, almost without reason, be- 
cause the weather was fine, and pos- 
sibly because a little while ago he had 
recognized the rejuvenated voice of that 
woman! How slight a thing it takes to 
move a man’s heart, a man who is 
gradually growing old, with whom re- 
membrance turns into regret! 

As in former days, the need of seeing 
her again came to him, entering body 
and mind, like a fever; and he began 
to think after the fashion of a young 


lover, exalting her in his heart, and 
feeling himself exalted in his desire for 
her; then he decided, although he had 
seen her only that morning, to go and 
ask for a cup of tea that same evening. 

The hours seemed long to him, and 
as he set out for the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes he was seized with a fear of 
not finding her, which would force him 
to pass another evening alone, as he 
had passed so many others. 

To his query: “Is the countess at 
home?” the servant’s answer, “Yes, 
monsieur,” filled him with joy. 

He said, with a radiant air: “Here 
I am again!” as he appeared at the 
threshold of the smaller drawing-room 
where the two ladies were working, 
under the pink shade of a double lamp 
of English metal, on a high and slender 
stem. 

“What, is it you? How fortunate 
exclaimed the countess. 

“Well, yes. I felt very lonely, so I 
came.” 

“How nice of you!” 

“Vou are expecting someone?” 

““No—perhaps—I never know.” 

He had seated himself and now looked 
scornfully at the piece of coarse gray 
knitting that mother and daughter were 
swiftly making from heavy wool, work- 
ing with long needles. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Coverlets.” 

“For the poor?” 

“Ves, of course.” 

“Tt is very ugly.” 

“Tt is very warm.” 

“Possibly, but it is very ugly, espe- 
cially in a Louis Fifteenth apartment, 
where everything else charms the eye. 
If not for the sake of your poor, at 
least for the sake of your friends, you 
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really ought to make your charities more 
elegant.” 

“Oh, heavens, these men!” said the 
countess, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“Why, everyone is making this kind of 
coverlet just now.” 

“IT know that; I know it only too 
well! One cannot make an evening call 
now without seeing that frightful gray 
stuff dragged over the prettiest gowns 
and the most elegant furniture. Bad 
taste seems to be the fashion this 
spring.” 

To judge whether he spoke the truth, 
the countess spread out her knitting on 
a silk-covered chair beside her; then 
she assented indifferently: 

“Yes, you are right—it is ugly.” 

Then she resumed her work. Upon the 
two bent heads fell a stream of light; 
a rosy radiance from the lamp illumined 
their hair and complexions, extending 
to their skirts and their moving fingers. 
They watched their work with that at- 
tention, light but continuous, given by 
women to this labor of the fingers which 
the eye follows without a thought. 

At the four corners of the room four 
other lamps of Chinese porcelain, borne 
by antique columns of gilded wood, 
shed upon the hangings a soft, even 
light, modified by lace shades thrown 
over the globes. 

Bertin took a very low seat, a dwarf 
armchair, in which he could barely seat 
himself, but which he had always pre- 
ferred when talking with the countess 
because it placed him almost at her 
feet. 

“You took a long walk with Nané 
this afternoon in the park,” said the 
countess. 

“Yes. We chatted like old friends. I 
like your daughter very much. She re- 
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sembles you very strongly. When she 
pronounces certain phrases, one would 
believe that you had left your voice in 
her mouth.” 

“My husband has-already said that 
very often.” 

He watched the two women at work, 
bathed in the lamplight, and the thought 
that had often made him suffer, and 
had done so that very day—the recol- 
lection of his desolate home, still, silent 
and cold, whatever the weather, what- 
ever fire might be lighted in chimney 
or furnace—saddened him as if he now 
understood his isolation for the first 
time. 

Oh, how deeply he longed to be the 
husband of this woman! Once he had 
wanted to carry her away, to take her 
from that man, to steal her altogether. 
To-day he was jealous of him, that hus- 
band who was installed beside her for- 
ever, in the habits of her household and 
under the sweet influence of her pres- 
ence. In looking at her he felt his heart 
full of old things revived, of which 
he wished to speak. Certainly, he still 
loved her very much, even a little more 
to-day than he had for some time; and 
the desire to tell her of this return of 
youthful feeling, which would be sure 
to delight her, made him wish that she 
would send the young girl to bed as 
soon as possible. 

Obsessed by this strong desire to be 
alone with her, to sit near her and 
lay his head on her knee, to take the 
hands from which would slip the quilt 
for the poor, the needles, and the ball 
of wool, which would roll under a sofa 
at the end of a long, unwound thread, 
he looked at the time, relapsed into 
almost complete silence, and thought 
that it was a great mistake to allow 
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young girls to pass the evening with 
grown-up persons. 

Presently a sound of footsteps was 
heard in the next room, and a servant 
appeared at the door announcing: 

“Monsieur de Musadieu.” 

Olivier Bertin felt a spasm of anger, 
and when he shook hands with the In- 
spector of Fine Arts he had a great 
desire to take him by the shoulders 
and throw him into the street. 

Musadieu was full of news; the min- 
istry was about to fall, and there was 
a whisper of scandal about the Mar- 
quis de Rocdiane. He looked at the 
young girl, adding: “I will tell you 
about that a little later.” 

The countess raised her eyes to the 
clock and saw that it was about to 
strike ten. 

“Tt is time to go to bed, my child,” 
she said to her daughter. 

Without replying, Annette folded her 
knitting-work, rolled up her ball of wool, 
kissed her mother on the cheeks, gave 
her hand to the two gentlemen, and left 
the room quietly, as if she glided away 
without disturbing the air as she went. 

“Well, what is your scandal?” her 
mother demanded, as soon as she had 
gone. 

It appeared that rumor said that the 
Marquis de Rocdiane, amicably sep- 
arated from his wife, who paid to him 
an allowance that he considered insuffi- 
cient, had discovered a sure if singular 
means to double it. The marquise, whom 
he had had watched, had been surprised 
in flagrante delictu, and was compelled 
to buy off, with an increased allowance, 
the legal proceedings instituted by the 
police commissioner. 

The countess listened with curious 
gaze, her idle hands holding the inter- 


rupted work on her knee. 

Bertin, who was still more exasperated 
by .Musadieu’s presence since Annette 
had gone, was incensed at ‘this recital, 
and declared, with the indignation of 
one who had known of the scandal but 
did not wish to speak of it to any one, 
that the story was an odious falsehood, 
one of those shameful lies which people 
of their world ought neither to listen 
to nor repeat. He appeared greatly 
wrought up over the matter, as he stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece and 
speaking with the excited manner of a 
man disposed to make a personal ques- 
tion of the subject under discussion. 

Rocdiane was his friend, he said; and, 
though he might be criticised for frivol- 
ity in certain respects, no one could 
justly accuse him or even suspect him 
of any really unworthy action. Musa- 
dieu, surprised and embarrassed, de- 
fended himself, tried to explain and to 
excuse himself. 

“Allow me to say,” he remarked at 
last, “that I heard this story just be- 
fore I came here in the drawing-room 
of the Duchesse de Mortemain.” 

“Who told it to your? A woman, no 
doubt,” said Bertin. 

“No, not at all; it was the Marquis 
de Farandal.” 

The painter, irritated still further, re- 
torted: “That does not astonish me— 
from him!” 

There was a brief silence. The coun- 
tess took up her work again. Presently 
Olivier said in a calmer voice: “I know 
for a fact that that story is false.” 

In reality he knew nothing whatever 
about it, having heard it mentioned then 
for the first time. 

Musadieu thought it wise to prepare 
the way for his retreat, feeling the situ- 
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ation rather dangerous, and he was just 
beginning to say that he must pay a 
visit at the Corbelles’ that evening when 
the Comte de Guilleroy appeared, re- 
turning from dining in the city. 

Bertin sat down again, overcome, and 
despairing now of getting rid of the 
husband. 

“You haven’t heard, have you, of the 
great scandal that is running all over 
town this evening?” inquired the count 
pleasantly. 

As no one answered, he continued: “It 
seems that Rocdiane surprised his wife 
in a criminal situation and has made 
her pay dearly for her indiscretion.” 

Then Bertin, with his melancholy air, 
with grief in voice and gesture, placing 
one hand on Guilleroy’s shoulder, re- 
peated in a gentle and amicable manner 
all that he had just said so roughly to 
Musadieu. 

The count, half convinced, annoyed 
to have allowed himself to repeat so 
lightly a doubtful and’ possibly com- 
promising thing, pleaded his ignorance 
and his innocence. The gossips said so 
many false and wicked things! 

Suddenly all agreed upon this state- 
ment: the world certainly accused, sus- 
pected and calumniated with deplorable 
facility! All four appeared to be con- 
vinced, during the next five minutes, 
that all the whispered scandals were 
lies; that the women did not have the 
lovers ascribed to them; that the men 
never committed the sins they were 
accused of; and, in short, that the out- 
ward appearance of things was usually 
much worse than the real situation. 

Bertin, who no longer felt vexed with 
Musadieu since De Guilleroy’s arrival, 
was now very pleasant to him, led him 
to talk on his favorite subjects and 
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opened the sluices of his eloquence. The 
count wore the contented air of a man 
who carries everywhere with him an 
atmosphere of peace and cordiality. 

Two servants noiselessly entered the 
drawing-room, bearing the tea-table, on 
which the boiling water steamed in a 
pretty, shining kettle over the blue flame 
of an alcohol lamp. 

The countess rose, prepared the hot 
beverage with the care and precaution 
we have learned from the Russians, then 
offered a cup to Musadieu, another to 
Bertin, following this with plates con- 
taining sandwiches of péte de foie gras 
and little English and Austrian cakes. 

The count approached the portable 
table, where was also an assortment of 
syrups, liqueurs and glasses. He mixed 
himself a drink, then discreetly disap- 
peared into the next room. 

Bertin found himself again facing 
Musadieu and felt once more a sud- 
den desire to thrust outside this bore, 
who, now put on his mettle, talked at 
great length, told stories, repeated jests 
and made some himself. The painter 
glanced continually at the clock, the 
hands of which approached midnight. 
The countess noticed his glances, under- 
stood that he wished to speak to. her 
alone, and with that ability of a clever 
woman of the world to change by in- 
describable shades of tone the whole 
atmosphere of a drawing-room, to make 
it understood, without saying anything, 
whether one is to remain or to go, she 
diffused about her, by her attitude alone, 
by the bored expression of her face and 
eyes, a chill as if she had just opened 
a window. 

Musadieu felt this chilly current 
freezing his flow of ideas; and, without 
asking himself the reason, he felt a 
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sudden desire to rise and depart. 

Bertin, as a matter of discretion, fol- 
lowed his example. The two men passed 
through both drawing-rooms together, 
followed by the countess, who talked to 
the painter all the while. She detained 
him at the threshold of the ante- 
chamber to make some trifling explana- 
tion, while Musadieu, assisted by a 
footman, put on his topcoat. As Ma- 
dame de Guilleroy continued to talk 
to Bertin, the Inspector of Fine Arts, 
having waited some seconds before the 
front door, held open by another ser- 
vant, decided to depart by himself 
rather than stand there facing the foot- 
man any longer. 

The door was closed softly behind 
him, and the countess said to the artist 
in a perfectly easy tone: 

“Why do you go so soon? It is not 
yet midnight. Stay a little longer.” 

They reéntered the smaller drawing- 
room together and seated themselves. 

“My God! how that animal set my 
teeth on edge!” said Bertin. 

“Why, pray?” 

“He took you away from me a little.” 

“Oh, not very much.” 

“Perhaps not, but he irritated me.” 

“Are you jealous?” 

“Tt is not being jealous to find a man 
aebore. 

He had taken his accustomed arm- 


chair, and seated close beside her now. 


he smoothed the folds of her robe with 
his fingers as he told her of the warm 
breath of tenderness that had passed 
through his heart that day. 

The countess listened, surprised, 
charmed, and gently laid her hand on 
his white locks, which she caressed ten- 
derly, as to thank him. 

“T should like always to live beside 


you!” he sighed. 

He was thinking of her husband, who 
had retired to rest, asleep no doubt 
in some neighboring chamber, and he 
continued: 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that marriage 
is the only thing that really unites two 
lives.” 

“My poor friend!” she murmured, 
full of pity for him and also for herself. 

He had laid his cheek against the 
countess’ knees, and he looked up at 
her with a tenderness touched with sad- 
ness, less ardently than a short time 
before, when he had been separated 
from her by her daughter, her husband 
and Musadieu. 

“Heavens! how white your hair has 
grown!” said the countess with a smile, 
running her fingers lightly over Olivier’s 
head. “Your last black hairs have dis- 
appeared.” 

“Alas! I know it. Everything goes so 
soon!” 

She was concerned lest she had made 
him sad. 

“Oh, but your hair turned gray very 
early, you know,” she said. “I have 
always known you with pepper-and-salt 
locks.” 

“Ves, that is true.” 

In order to dispel altogether the slight 
cloud of regret she had evoked, she 
leaned over him and, taking his head 
between her hands, kissed him slowly 
and tenderly on the forehead with long 
kisses that seemed as if they never 
would end. Then they gazed into each 
other’s eyes, seeking therein the reflec- 
tion of their mutual fondness. 

“JT should like so much to pass a 
whole day with you,” Bertin continued. 
He felt himself tormented obscurely by 
an inexpressible need of close compan- 
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ionship. He had believed, only a short 
time ago, that the departure of those 
who had been present would suffice to 
realize the desire that had possessed 
him since morning; and now that he 
was alone with his mistress, now that 
he felt on his brow the touch of her 
hands, and, against his cheek, through 
the folds of her skirt, the warmth of 
her body, he felt the same agitation 
reawakened, the same longing for an 
unknown and ever-fleeting love. He now 
fancied that, away from that house— 
perhaps in the woods where they would 
be absolutely alone—this deep yearning 
of his heart would be calmed and satis- 
fied. 

“What a boy you are!” said the 
countess. “Why, we see each other al- 
most every day.” 

He begged her to devise a plan where- 
by she might breakfast with him, as 
she had done four or five times in 
former days. 

The countess was astonished at his 
caprice, so difficult to gratify now that 
her daughter had returned. She assured 
him that she would try to do it, but 
not before the varnishing-day recep- 
tion, which would take place the follow- 


ing Saturday. 

“And when shall I see you between 
then and now?” he asked. 

“To-morrow evening at the Cor- 
belles’, Come over here Thursday, at 
three o’clock, if you are free, and I 
believe that we are to dine together 
with the duchess on Friday.” 

“Ves, very well.” 

He rose. 

“Good-by!” 

“Good-by, my friend.” 

He remained standing, unable to de- 
cide to go, for he had said almost 
nothing of all that he had come to say, 
and his mind was still full of unex- 
pressed thoughts, his heart still swelled 
with vague desires which he had not 
uttered. 

“Good-by!” he repeated, taking her 
hands. 

“Good-by, my friend!” 

“T love you!” 

She gave him one of those smiles 
with which a woman shows a man, in 
a single instant, all that she has given 
him. 

With a throbbing heart he repeated 
for the third time “Good-by!” and de- 
parted. 


CHAPTER IV 


A DOUBLE JEALOUSY 


OnE would have said that all the 
carriages in Paris were making a pil- 
grimage to the Palais de l’Industrie that 
day. As early as nine o’clock in the 
morning they began to drive, by way 
of all streets, avenues and bridges, to- 


ward that hall of the fine arts where 
all artistic Paris invites all fashionable 
Paris to be present at the pretended 
varnishing of three thousand four hun- 
dred pictures. 

A long procession of visitors crowded 
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through the doors, and, disdaining the 
exhibition of sculpture, hastened up- 
stairs to the picture gallery. Even while 
mounting the steps they raised their 
eyes to the canvases displayed on the 
walls of the staircase, where are hung 
the special category of decorative paint- 
ers who have sent canvases of unusual 
proportions or works that the committee 
dare not refuse. 

In the square salon there surged a 
noisy crowd. The artists, who were in 
evidence until evening, were easily rec- 
ognized by their activity, the sonorous- 
ness of their voices and the authority 
of their gestures. They drew their 
friends by the sleeve toward the pic- 
tures, which they pointed out with the 
exclamations, and energetic mimicry of 
a connoisseur. All types of artists were 
to be seen—tall men with long hair, 
wearing soft hats of gray or black, of 
indescribable shapes, large and round 
like roofs, with their turned-down brims 
shadowing the wearer’s whole chest. 
Others were short, active, slight or 


stocky, wearing foulard cravats and 


round jackets or the singular costume 
peculiar to this class of painters. 

There was the clique of the fashion- 
ables, of the curious and of artists of 
the boulevard; the clique of Academi- 
cians, correct and decorated with red 
rosettes, enormous or microscopic, ac- 
cording to individual conception of ele- 
gance and good form; the clique of 
bourgeois painters, the family taking 
part and surrounding the father like a 
triumphal chorus. 

On the four great walls the canvases 
admitted to the honor of the square 
salon dazzled one on entering with their 
brilliant tones, glittering frames, the 
crudity of new paint, brought out by 


fresh varnish, blinding under the pitiless 
light poured from above. 

The portrait of the President of the 
Republic faced the entrance, while on 
another wall a general bedizened with 
gold lace, sporting a hat decorated with 
ostrich plumes, and wearing red cloth 
breeches, hung in pleasant proximity to 
some naked nymphs under a willow 
tree, and near by was a vessel in dis- 
tress almost engulfed by a great wave. 
A bishop of the early Church excom- 
municating a barbarian king, an Orient- 
al street full of dead victims of the 
plague and the Shade of Dante in Hell, 
seized and captivated the eye with ir- 
resistible fascination. 

Other paintings in the immense room 
were a charge of cavalry; sharpshooters 
in a wood; cows in a pasture; two 
moblemen of the eighteenth century 
fighting a duel on a street corner; a 
madwoman sitting on a wall; a priest 
administering the last rites to a dying 
man; harvesters, rivers, a sunset, a 
moonlight effect—in short, samples of 
everything that artists paint, have 
painted and will paint until the end of 
the world. 

Olivier, in the midst of a group of 
celebrated brother painters, members of 
the Institute and of the jury, was ex- 
changing opinions with them. He was 
oppressed by a certain uneasiness, a dis- 
satisfaction with his own exhibited work, 
of the success of which he was very 
doubtful, in spite of the warm congratu- 
lations he had received. 

Suddenly he sprang forward. The 
Duchesse de Mortemain had appeared 
at the main entrance. 

“Hasn’t .the countess arrived yet?” 
she inquired of Bertin. 

“JT have not seen her.” 
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“And Monsieur de Musadieu?” 

“I have not seen him either.” 

“He promised me to be here at tea 
o’clock, at the top of the stairs, to show 
me the galleries.” 

“Will you permit me to take his place, 
duchess?” 

“No, no. Your friends need you. We 
shall see each other again very soon, 
for I shall expect you to lunch with 
us.” 

Musadieu hastened toward them. He 
had been detained for some minutes 
in the hall of sculpture, and excused 
himself, breathless already. 

“This way, duchess, this way,” said 
he. “Let us begin at the right.” 

They were just disappearing among 
the throng when the Comtesse de Guil- 
leroy, leaning on her daughter’s arm, 
entered and looked about her in search 
of Olivier Bertin. 

He saw them and hastened to meet 
them. As he greeted the two ladies he 
said: 

“How charming you look to-day. 
Really, Nanette is growing very pretty. 
She has actually changed in a week.” 

He was looking at her with his ob- 
servant eye and added: “The lines of 
her face are softer, yet more expressive; 
her complexion is clearer. She is already 
something less of a little girl and some- 
what more of a Parisian.” 

Suddenly he bethought himself of the 
grand affair of the day. 

“Let us begin at the right,” said he, 
“and we shall soon overtake the duch- 
ess.” 

The countess, well informed on all 
matters connected with painting, and 
as interested as if she herself were an 
exhibitor, inquired: “What do they say 
of the exposition?” 
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“A fine one,” Bertin replied. “There 
is a remarkable Bonnat, two excellent 
things by Carolus Duran, an admirable 
Puvis de Chavannes, a very new and 
astonishing Roll, an exquisite Gervex 
and many others by Béraud, Cazin, 
Duez—in short, a heap of good things.” 

“And you?” said the countess. 

“Oh, they compliment me, but I am 
not satisfied.” 

“You never are satisfied.” 

“Yes, sometimes. But to-day I really 
feel that I am right.” 

“Why?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Let us go and see it.” 

When they arrived before Bertin’s 
picture—two little peasant girls taking 
a bath in a brook—they found a group 
admiring it. The countess was delighted 
and whispered: “It is simply a delicious 
bit—a gem! You never have done any- 
thing better.” 

Bertin pressed close to her, loving 
her and thanking her for every word 
that calmed his suffering and healed his 
aching heart. Through his mind ran ar- 
guments to convince him that she was 
right, that she must judge accurately 
with the observation of an intelligent 
Parisian. He forgot, so desirous was he 
to reassure himself that for at least 
twelve years he had justly reproached 
her for admiring too much the dainty 
trifles, the elegant nothings, the senti- 
mentalities and nameless trivialities of 
the passing fancy of the day, and never 
art, art alone, art detached from the 
popular ideas, tendencies and prejudices. 

“Let us go on,” said he, drawing them 
away from his picture. He led them 
for a long time from gallery to gallery, 
showing them notable canvases and ex- 
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plaining their subjects, happy to be with 
them. 

“What time is it?” the countess asked 
suddenly. 

“Half-past twelve.” 

“Oh, let us hasten to luncheon, then. 
The duchess must be waiting for us at 
Ledoyen’s, where she charged me to 
bring you, in case we should not meet 
her in the galleries.” 

The restaurant, in the midst of a 
little island of trees and shrubs, seemed 
like an overflowing hive. A confused 
hum of voices, of calls, the rattling of 
plates and glasses came from the open 
windows and large doors. The tables, 
set close together and filled with people 
eating, extended in long rows right and 
left of a narrow passage, up and down 
which ran the distracted waiters, loaded 
down with dishes filled with meat, fish 
or fruit. 

Under the circular gallery there was 
a seething mass of men and women. 
Every one there laughed, called out, 
drank and ate, excited by the wines and 
inundated by one of those waves of joy 
that sweep over Paris, on certain days, 
along with the sunshine. 

An attendant showed the countess, 
Annette and Bertin upstairs into a pri- 
vate room, where the duchess awaited 
them. As they entered the painter ob- 
served, beside his aunt, the Marquis 
de Farandal,. attentive and smiling, and 
extending his hand to receive the para- 
sols and wraps of the countess and her 
daughter. He felt so annoyed at this 
that he suddenly desired to say some- 
thing rude and irritating. 

The duchess explained the meeting 
with her nephew and the departure of 
Musadieu, who had been carried off by 
the Minister of the Fine Arts, and Ber- 
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tin, at the thought that this insipidly 
good-looking marquis might marry An- 
nette, that he had come here only to 
see her, and that he regarded her al- 
ready as destined to share his home, 
unnerved and revolted him, as if some 
one had ignored his own rights—sacred 
and mysterious rights. 

As soon as they were at table, the 
marquis, who sat beside the young 
girl, occupied himself in talking to her 
with the devoted air of a man author- 
ized to pay his addresses. 

He had a peculiar expression, which 
seemed to the painter bold and inquisi- 
tive. He smiled in a tender, self-satisfied 
manner and with a familiar and officious 
gallantry. In manner and word appeared 
already something of decision, as if he 
were about to announce that he had 
won the prize. 

The duchess and the countess seemed 
to protect and approve this attitude of 
a pretender and exchanged glances of 
complicity. 

As soon as luncheon was finished the 
party returned to the exposition. There 
was such a dense crowd in the galleries, 
it seemed impossible to make one’s way 
through it. A warm odor of humanity, 
a stale smell of old gowns and coats 
made an atmosphere at once heavy and 
sickening. No one looked at the pictures 
any longer, but at faces and toilets, 
looking for prominent personages, and 
at times came a great jostling of the 
crowd as it was forced to give way 
before the high double ladder of the 
varnishers, who cried: “Make way, mes- 
sieurs! Make way, mesdames!” 

At the end of ten minutes the count- 
ess and Olivier found themselves sep- 
arated from the others. He wished to 
find them immediately, but, leaning on 
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his arm, the countess said: “Are we 
not very well off as it is? Let them 
go, since it was agreed that if we lost 
sight of each other we should meet 
again in the buffet at four o’clock.” 

“That is true,” he replied. 

But he was absorbed by the idea that 
the marquis was with Annette and con- 
tinuing his attempts to please her with 
his polished impertinence. 

“Vou still love me then?” murmured 
the countess. 

“Ves, certainly,” he replied with a 
preoccupied air, trying to catch a 
glimpse of the marquis’s gray hat over 
the heads of the crowd. 

Feeling that he was preoccupied and 
wishing to lead him back to her own 
train of thought, the countess contin- 
ued: 

“Tf you only knew how I adore your 
picture this year! It is certainly your 
chef-d’euvre.” 

He smiled suddenly, forgetting the 
young people in remembering his anx- 
iety of the morning. 

“Do you really think so?” he asked. 

“Ves, I prefer it to all the rest.” 

With artful wheedling, she crowned 
him anew, having been aware for some 
time that nothing has a stronger effect 
on an artist than tender and persistent 
flattery. Captivated, cheered, encour- 
aged by her sweet words, he began to 
chat again, seeing and hearing only her 
in that surging throng. 

By way of expressing his thanks, he 
murmured in her ear: “I have a mad 
desire to embrace you!” 

A warm wave of emotion swept over 
her, and, raising her sparkling eyes ‘to 
his, she repeated her question: “Then 
you still love me?” 

He replied with the intonation she 
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wished to hear and which she had not 
heard before: 

“Yes, I love you, my dear Any.” 

“Come to see me often in the eve- 
nings,” she said. ‘“Now that I have my 
daughter I shall not go out very much.” 

Since she had recognized in him this 
unexpected reawakening of tenderness, 
her heart was stirred with great hap- 
piness. With Olivier’s silvery hair and 
the calming touch of time she had less 
dread of his being fascinated by an- 
other woman, but she was terribly afraid 
that he might marry from a sheer hor- 
ror of loneliness. This fear, which was 
of long standing, increased constantly 
and set her wits to work to contriving 
plans whereby she might have him near 
her as much as possible and prevent his 
spending long evenings alone in the chill 
silence of his empty rooms. Not being 
always able to attract and hold him, 


she would suggest amusements for him, - 


sent him to the theatre, forced him to 
go into society, being better pleased to 
know that he was surrounded by other 
women than alone in his gloomy house. 

She resumed, answering his secret 
thought: “Ah, if I could only have you 
always with me, how I should spoil you! 
Promise me to come often, since I 
hardly go out at all now.” 

“I promise it.” 

At that moment a voice murmured 
“Mamma!” in ther ear. 

The countess started and turned. An- 
nette, the duchess and the marquis had 
just rejoined them. 

“Tt is four o’clock,” said the duchess. 
“T am very tired and I wish to go now.” 

“T will go, too; I have had enough 
of it,’ said the countess. 

They reached the interior stairway 
which divides the galleries where the 
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drawings and water-colors are hung, 
overlooking the immense garden en- 
closed in glass, where the sculptures 
are exhibited. 

From the platform of this stairway 
they could see from one end to the 
other of this great conservatory, filled 
with statues set up along the pathway 
around large green shrubs, and below 
them the crowd which covered the 
paths like a moving black wave. The 
marbles rose from this mass of dark 
hats and shoulders, piercing it in a 
thousand places and seeming almost 
luminous in their dazzling whiteness. 

As Bertin took leave of the ladies 
at the door of exit Madame de Guil- 
leroy whispered: 

“Then—will you come this evening?” 

“Ves, certainly.” 

Bertin reéntered the exposition to 
talk with the artists over the impres- 
sions of the day. 

Painters and sculptors stood talking 
in groups around the statues and in 
front of the buffet, upholding or attack- 
ing the same ideas that were discussed 
every year, using the same arguments 
over almost exactly similar works. Oli- 
vier, who usually took a lively share in 
these disputes, being quick at repartee 
and clever in disconcerting attacks, be- 
sides having a reputation as an ingenious 
theorist of which he was proud, tried 
to urge himself to take an active part 
in the debates, but the things he said 
interested him no more than those he 
heard, and he longed to go away, to 
listen no more, to understand no more, 
knowing beforehand as he did all that 
any one could say on these ancient 
questions of art, of which he knew all 
sides. 

He loved these things, however, and 


had loved them until now in an almost 
exclusive way; but to-day he was dis- 
tracted by one of those slight but per- 
sistent preoccupations, one of those 
petty anxieties which are so small we 
ought not to allow ourselves to be 
troubled by them, but which, in spite 
of all we do or say, prick through our 
thoughts like an invisible thorn buried 
in the flesh. 

He had even forgotten his anxiety 
over his little peasant bathers in the 
remembrance of the offensive behavior 
of the marquis toward Annette. What 
did it matter to him, after all? Had 
he any right? Why should he wish to 
prevent this precious marriage, arranged 
beforehand and suitable from every 
point of view? But no reasoning could 
efface that impression of uneasiness and 
discontent which had seized him when 
he beheld Farandal talking and smiling 
like an accepted suitor, caressing with 
his glances the fair face of the young 
girl. 

When he entered the countess’ draw- 
ing-room that evening and found her 
alone with her daughter, continuing by 
the lamplight their knitting for the 
poor, he had great difficulty in prevent- 
ing himself from saying sneering things 
about the marquis and opening An- 
nette’s eyes to the man’s real vulgarity, 
veiled by a mask of elegance and good 
form. 

For some time past, during these 
after-dinner evening visits, he had often 
allowed himself to lapse into occasional 
sleepy silence and to fall into the easy 
attitudes of an old friend who does 
not stand on ceremony. But now he 
seemed suddenly to rouse himself and 
to show the alertness of a man who 
does his best to be agreeable, who is 
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interested in what he is going to say 
and who, before certain persons, seek 
for the most brilliant and choice man- 
ner best phrases in which to express 
their ideas and render them attractive. 
No longer did he allow the conversa- 
tion to lag, but did his best to keep it 
bright and interesting, and when he had 
made the countess and her daughter 
laugh gaily, when he felt that he had 
touched their emotions or when they 
‘ceased to work in order to listen to 
him he felt a thrill of pleasure, an 
assurance of success, which rewarded 
him for his efforts. 

He came now whenever he knew they 
were alone, and never, perhaps, had he 
passed such delightful evenings. 

Madame de Guilleroy, whose contin- 
ual fears were soothed by this assiduity, 
made fresh efforts to attract him and 
to keep him near her. She refused in- 
vitations to dinners in the city, she 
did not go to balls, nor to the theatre, 
in order to have the joy of throwing 
into the telegraph-box, on going out at 
three o’clock, a little blue telegram 
which said: We shall see yo soon.” 
At first, wishing to give him earlier the 
téte-d-téte that he desired, she had sent 
her daughter to bed at ten o’clock. 
Then when he had on one occa- 
sion appeared surprised at this and 
had begged laughingly that Annette 
should not be treated any longer like 
a naughty little girl, she had allowed 
her daughter a quarter of an hour’s 
grace, then half an hour, and finally 
a whole hour. Bertin never remained 
long after the young girl had retired; 
it was as if half the charm that held 
him there had departed with her. He 
would then take the little low seat that 
he preferred, and sitting down beside 
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the countess would lay his cheek against 
her knee with a caressing movement. 
She would give him one of her hands, 
which he held in his own, and the fever 
of his spirit would suddenly be abated; 
he ceased to talk, and appeared to find 
repose in tender silence. 

Little by little the countess, with her 
keen feminine instinct, saw that An- 
nette attracted him almost as much as 
she herself. This did not anger her; 
she was glad that in their midst he 
could find something of that domestic 
happiness which he lacked; and she im- 
prisoned him between them, as it were, 
playing the part of tender mother in 
such a way that he might almost be- 
lieve himself the young girl’s father; 
and a new bond of tenderness was added 
to all that already held him to this 
household. 

Her personal vanity, always alert, but 
disturbed since she had felt in several 
ways, like almost invisible pin-pricks, 
the innumerable attacks of advancing 
age, took on a new allurement. In order 
to become as slender as Annette, she 
continued to drink nothing, and the real 
slimness of her figure gave her the ap- 
pearance of a young girl. When her 
back was turned one could hardly dis- 
tinguish her from Annette; but her face 
showed the effect of this régime. The 
plump flesh began to be wrinkled and 
took on a yellowish tint which rendered 
more dazzling by contrast the superb 
freshness of the young girl’s complex- 
ion. Then the countess began to make 
up her face with the methods of an 
actress, and, though in broad daylight 
she produced an effect that was slightly 
artificial, in the evening her complexion 
had that charmingly soft tint obtained 
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by women who know how to make up 
well. 

The realization of her fading beauty, 
and the employment of artificial aid 
to restore it, somewhat changed her 
habits. She avoided comparison with 
her daughter in the full light of day as 
much as possible, but rather sought 


it by lamplight, which, if anything, 


showed her eff to greater advantage. 
When she was fatigued, pale, and felt 
that she looked older than usual, she 
had convenient headaches which obliged 
her to excuse herself from going to 
balls and theatres; but on days when 
she knew she looked well she triumphed 
again and played the elder sister with 
the grave modesty of a little mother. 
In order always to wear gowns like 
those of her daughter, she made An- 
nette wear toilettes suitable for a fully- 
grown young woman, a trifle too old 
for her; and Annette, who showed more 
and more plainly her joyous and laugh- 
ing disposition, wore them with a 
sparkling vivacity that rendered her still 
more attractive. She lent herself with 
all her heart to the coquettish arts of 
her mother, acting with her, as if by 
instinct graceful little domestic scenes; 
she knew when to embrace her at the 
effective moment, how to clasp her 
tenderly round the waist, and to show 
by a movement, a caress, or some in- 
genious pose, how pretty both were and 
how much they resembled each other. 

From seeing the two so much to- 
gether, and from continually comparing 
them, Olivier Bertin sometimes actually 
confused them in his own mind. Some- 
times, when Annette spoke, and he hap- 
pened to be looking elsewhere, he was 
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compelled to ask: “Which of you said 
that?” He often amused himself by 
playing this game of confusion when 
all three were alone in the drawing- 
room with the Louis XV tapestries. He 
would close his eyes and beg them to 
ask him the same question, the one 
after the other, and then change the 
order of the interrogations, so that he 
might recognize their voices. They did 
this with so much cleverness in imitat- 
ing each other’s intonations, in saying 
the same phrases with the same accents, 
that often he could not tell which spoke. 
In fact, they had come to speak so 
much alike that the servants answered 
“Ves, madame”. to the daughter and 
“Ves, mademoiselle” to the mother. 

From imitating each other’s voices 
and movements for amusement, they 
acquired such a similarity of gait and 
gesture that Monsieur de Guilleroy him- 
self, when he saw one or the other 
pass through the shadowy end of the 
drawing-room, confounded them for 
an instant and asked: “Is that you, 
Annette, or is it your mamma?” 

From this resemblace, natural and 
assumed, was engendered in the mind 
and heart of the painter a strange im- 
pression of a double entity, old and 
young, wise yet ignorant, two bodies 
made, the one after the other, with the 
same flesh; in fact, the same woman 
continued, but rejuvenated, having be- 
come once more what she was formerly. 
Thus he lived near them, shared be- 
tween them, uneasy, troubled, feeling 
his old ardor for the mother awakened 
together with an indefinable affection 
for the daughter. 
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PAR TL 


CHAPTER I 


A WILLING ENVOY 


My Frienp: My mother has just 
died at Ronciéres. We shall leave here 
at midnight. Do not come, for-we have 
told no one. But pity me and think of 
me. Your ANY. 


July 21, 12 wu. 

My Poor Frienp: I should have 
gone, notwithstanding what you wrote, 
if I had not become used to regarding 
all your wishes as commands. I have 
thought of you with poignant grief ever 
since last night. I think of that silent 
journey you made, sitting opposite your 
daughter and your husband, in that 
dimly-lighted carriage, which bore you 
toward your dead. I could 3ee all three 
of you under the oil lamp, you weeping 
and Annette sobbing. I saw your arrival 
at the station, the horrible drive to 
the castle which you entered in the 
midst of a group of servants, saw your 
rush up the stairs toward that room, 
toward that bed where she lies, your 
first look at her, and your kiss on her 
thin, motionless face. And I thought of 
your heart, your poor heart—that poor 
heart, part of which belongs to me and 
which is breaking, which suffers so 
much, which stifles you, making me 
suffer also at this moment. 

With profound pity, I kiss your eyes 
filled with tears. OLIvier. 


Ronciéres, July 24. 
Your letter would have done me good, 
my friend, if anything could do me 


good in the terrible grief that has come 
upon me. We buried her yesterday, and 
since her poor lifeless body has gone 
out of this house it seems to me that 
I am alone in the world. We love our 
mothers almost without knowing or feel- 
ing it, for such love is as natural as 
it is to live, and we do not realize how 
deep-rooted is that love until the mo- 
ment of final separation. No other af- 
fection is comparable to that, for all 
others come by chance, while this be- 
gins at birth; all the others are brought 
to us later by the accidents of life, 
while this has lived in our very blood 
since our first day on earth. And then, 
it is not only a mother we lose, but 
our childhood itself, which half dis- 
appears, for our life of young girlhood 
belonged to her as much as to our- 
selves. She alone knew it as we knew 
it; she knew about innumerable things, 
remote, insignificant and dear, which 
are and which were the first sweet emo- 
tions of our heart. To her alone I could 
still say: “Do you remember, mother. 
the day when ? Do you remember, 
mother, the china doll that grandmother 
gave me?” Both of us murmured to 
each other a long, sweet chaplet of 
trifling childish memories, which no one 
on earth now knows of but myself. 
So it is a part of myself that is dead 
—the older, the better portion. I have 
lost the poor heart wherein the little 
girl I was once still lived. Now no one 
knows her any more; no one remembers 
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the little Anne, her short skirts, her 
laughter and her little ways. 

And a day will come—and perhaps 
it is not far away—when in my turn 
I too shall go, leaving my dear An- 
nette alone in the world, as mamma 
has left me to-day. How sad all this 
is, how hard, and cruel! Yet one never 
thinks about it; we do not see death 
all around taking some one every in- 
stant, as it will soon take us. If we 
should look at it, if we should think 
_of it, if we were not thoughtless, giddy, 
and blinded by all that passes before 
us, we could no longer live, for the 
sight of this endless massacre would 
drive us mad. 

I am so crushed, so despairing, that 
I have no longer strength to do any- 
thing. Day and night I think of my 
poor mamma, nailed in that box, buried 
beneath that earth, in that field, under 
the rain, of that dear old face, which 
I used to kiss with so much happiness, 
and which is now only a mass of fright- 
ful decay! Oh, what horror! 

When I lost papa, I was just mar- 
ried, and I did not feel all these things 
as I do to-day. Yes, pity me, think of 
me, write to me. I need you so much 
just now. ANNE. 


Paris, July 25. 

My Poor Frienp: Your grief gives 
me horrible pain, and life no longer 
seems rosy to me. Since your departure 
I am lost, abandoned, without ties or 
refuge. Everything fatigues me, bores 
and irritates me. I am ceaselessly think- 
ing of you and Annette; I feel that you 
are both far, far away when I need you 
near me so much. 

It is extraordinary how far away from 
me you seem to be, and how I miss you. 
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Never, even in my younger days, have 
you been my all, as you are at this 
moment. I have for some time fore- 
seen this shock, which must be a sun- 
stroke in Indian summer. What I feel 
is so very strange that I wish to tell you 
about it. Only imagine, since your ab- 
sence I cannot take walks any more! 
Formerly, and even during the last few 
months, I enjoyed starting out alone 
and strolling along the street, amusing 
myself by looking at people and things, 
pleased at the mere sight of everything 
and the exercise of walking. I would 
go along not knowing whither, just for 
the sake of walking, breathing, dream- 
ing. Now, I can no longer do this. As 
soon as I reach the street a feeling of 
distress comes over me, like the fear 
of a blind man that has lost his dog. 
I become uneasy, exactly like a traveler 
that has lost his way in the wood, and 
I am compelled -to return home. Paris 
seems empty, frightful, alarming. I ask 
myself: “Where am I going?” I answer 
myself: “Nowhere, since I am still walk- 
ing.” Well, I simply cannot walk with- 
out some object. The bare thought of 
walking straight before me wearies me 
and bores me inexpressibly. Then I take 
my melancholy to the club. 

And do you know why? For the sole 
reason that you are no longer here. 
I am certain of this. When I know that 
you are in Paris, my walks are no longer 
useless, for it is possible that I may 
meet you in the first street I turn into. 
I can go anywhere because you may be 
anywhere. If I do not see you, I may 
at least find Annette, who is an emana- 
tion of yourself. You and she fill the 
streets full of hope for me—the hope 
of recognizing you, whether you ap- 
proach me from a distance, or whether 
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I divine your identity in following you. 
And then the city becomes charming 
to me, and the women whose figures re- 
semble yours stir my heart with all the 
life of the streets, hold my attention, 
occupy my eyes, and give me a sort of 
hunger to see you. 

You will consider me very selfish, 
my poor friend, to speak to you in this 
way of the solitude of an old cooing 
pigeon when you are shedding such 
bitter tears. Pardon me! I am so used 
to being spoiled by you that I cry 
“Help! help!” when I have you no 
longer. 

I kiss your feet so that you may have 
pity on me. OLIVIER. 


Ronciéres, July 30. 

My Frienp: Thanks for your letter. 
I need so much to know that you love 
me! I have just passed some frightful 
days. Indeed, I really thought that grief 
would kill me in my turn. 

It was like a block of suffering in my 
breast, growing larger and larger, stifling 
me, strangling me. The physician that 
was called to treat me for the nervous 
attacks, which recurred four or five 
times a day, injected morphine, which 
made me almost wild, and the hot wea- 
ther we have had aggravated my con- 
dition and threw me into a state of 
over-excitement that was almost de- 
lirium. I am a little more calm since 
the great storm of Friday. I must tell 
you that after the day of the funeral 
I could weep no more, but during the 
storm, the approach of which upset me, 
I suddenly felt the tears beginning to 
flow from my eyes, slow, small, burn- 
ing. Oh, those first tears, how they 
hurt me! They seemed to tear me, as 
if they had claws, and my throat was 
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so choked that I could hardly breathe. 


Then the tears came faster, larger, — 


cooler. Then ran from my eyes as from 
a spring, and came so fast that my 
handkerchief was saturated and I had 
to take another. The great block of 
grief seemed to soften and to flow away 
through my eyes. 

From that moment I have been 
weeping from morning till night, and 
that is saving me. One would really end 
by going mad or dying, if one could 
not cry. I am very lonely, too. My 
husband is making some little trips 
through the country, and I insisted that 
he should take Annette with him, to 
distract and console her a little. They 
go in the carriage or on horseback as 
far as eight or ten leagues from Ron- 
ciéres, and she returns to me rosy with 
youth, in spite of her sadness, her eyes 
shining with life, animated by the coun- 
try air and the excursion she has had. 
How beautiful it is to be at that age! 
I think we shall remain here a. fort- 
night or three weeks longer; ‘then, al- 
though it will be August, we shall re- 
turn to Paris for the reason you know. 

I send to you all that remains to 
me of my heart. ANY. 


Paris, August 4th. 

I can bear this no longer, my dear 
friend; you must come back, for some- 
thing is certainly going to happen to 
me. I ask myself whether I am not 
ill. I have such a distaste for every- 
thing I used to take pleasure in doing, 
or did with indifferent resignation. For 


one thing, it is so warm in Paris that | 


every night means a Turkish bath of 
eight or nine hours. I get up overcome 
by -the fatigue of this sleep in a hot 
bath, and for an hour or two I walk 
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about before a clean canvas, with the 
intention of drawing something. But 
mind, eye, and hand are all empty! I 
am no longer a painter! This futile ef- 
fort to work is exasperating. I summon 
my models; I place them, and as I 
have painted all their poses, gestures, 


and expressions to satiety, I make them © 
_ dress again and let them go. Frankly, 


I can no longer see anything new, and 
I suffer from this as if I were blind. 
What is it? Is it fatigue of the eye or 
of the brain, exhaustion of the artistic 
faculty or of the optic nerve? Who 
knows? It seems to me that I have 
ceased to discover anything in the un- 
explored corner that I have been per- 
mitted to visit. I no longer perceive any- 
thing but that which all the world 
knows; I do the things that all poor 
painters have done; I have only one 
subject now, and only the observation 
of a vulgar pedant. Once upon a time, 
and not so very long ago, either, the 
number of new subjects seemed to me 
unlimited, and I had such a variety of 
ways of depicting them that it was diffi- 
cult for me to make a choice. But now, 
‘alas! Suddenly the world of half-seen 
subjects has become depopulated, my 
pursuit is fruitless and unfruitful. The 
people that pass do not mean anything 
to me. I no longer find in every human 
being the character and savor which 
once I loved to discern and portray. 
I believe, however, that I could make 
a very pretty portrait of your daughter. 
It is because she resembles you so much 
that I confound you both in my mind? 
Yes, perhaps. 

Well, then, after forcing myself to 
sketch a man or a woman who does 
not resemble any of the familiar models, 
I decide to go and breakfast some- 
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where, for I no longer have the cour- 
age to sit down alone in my own dining- 
room. The Boulevard Malesherbes seems 
like a forest path imprisoned in a dead 
city. All the houses smell empty. On 
the street the sprinklers throw showers 
of white rain, splashing the wooden 
pavement whence rises the vapor of 
damp tar and stable refuse; and from 
one end to the other of the long descent 
from the Parc Monceau to Saint Au- 
gustin, one sees five or six black forms, 
unimportant passers, tradesmen or do- 
mestics. The shadow of the plane-trees 
at their base and on the burning side- 
walks makes a curious spot, looking 
almost like liquid, as if water spilled 
there were drying. The stillness of. the 
leaves on the branches, and of their 
gray silhouettes on the asphalt, ex- 
presses the fatigue of the roasting city, 
slumbering and perspiring like a work- 
man asleep on a bench in the sun. Yes, 
she perspires, the beggar, and she smells 
frightfully through her sewer openings, 
though the vent-holes of sinks and 
kitchens, the streams through which 
the filth of her streets is running. Then 
I think of those summer mornings in 
your orchard full of little wild-flowers 
that scent the air with a suggestion of 
honey. Then discouraged already, I 
enter the restaurant where bald, fat, 
tired-looking men are eating, with half- 
opened waistcoats and moist, shining 
foreheads. The food shows the effect 
of heat—the melon growing soft under 
the ice, the soft bread, the flabby filet, 
the warmed-over vegetables, the rancid 
cheese, the fruits ripened on the prem- 
ises. I go out, nauseated, and go home 
to try to sleep a little until the hour 
for dinner, which I take at the club. 
There I always find Adelmans, Mal- 
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dant, Rocdiane, Landa, and many others, 
who bore and weary me as much as 
hand-organs. Each one has his own lit- 
tle tune, or tunes, which I have heard 
for fifteen years, and they play them all 
together every evening in that club, 
which is apparently a place where one 
goes to be entertained. Some one should 
change my generation for me, for my 
eyes, my ears, and my mind have had 
enough of it. They still make conquests, 
however, they boast of them and con- 
gratulate one another on them! 

After yawning as many times as there 
are minutes between eight o’clock and 
midnight, I go home and go to bed, and 
while I undress I think that the same 
thing will begin over again the next 
day. 

Yes, my dear friend, I am at the age 
when a bachelor’s life becomes intoler- 
able, because there is nothing new for 
me under the sun. An unmarried man 
should be young, curious, eager. When 
one is no longer all that, it becomes 
dangerous to remain free. Heavens! 
how I loved my liberty, long ago, before 
I loved you more! How burdensome 
jt is to me to-day! For an old bachelor 
like me, liberty is an empty thing, empty 
everywhere; it is the path to death, 
with nothing in it to prevent one from 
seeing the end; it is the ceaseless query: 
“What shall I do? Whom can I go to 
see, so that I shall not be alone?” And 
I go from one friend to another, from 
one handshake to the next, begging for 
a little friendship. I gather up crumbs, 
but they do not make a loaf. You, I 
have you, my friend, but you do not 
belong to me. Perhaps it is because of 
you that I suffer this distress, for it is 
the longing for your presence, for the 
same roof over our heads, for the same 
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walls inclosing our lives, the same in- 
terests binding our hearts together, the 
need of that community of hopes, griefs, 
pleasures, joys, sadness, and also of ma- 
terial things, that fills me-with so much 
yearning. I long to breathe forever the 
same air that you breathe, to share 


everything with you, to possess nothing 


that does not belong to both of us, to 
feel that all which makes up my own 
life belongs to you as much as to me— 
the glass from which I drink, the chair 
on which I sit, the bread I eat and the 
fire that warms me. 

Adieu! Return soon. I suffer too much 
when you are far away. OLIVIER. 


Ronciéres, August 8th. 

My friend, I am ill, and so fatigued 
that you would not recognize me at 
all. I believe that I have wept too much. 
I must rest a little before I return, for I 
do not wish you to see me as I am. 
My husband sets out for Paris the day 
after to-morrow, and will give you news 
of us. He expects to take you to dinner 
somewhere, and charges me to ask you 


to wait for him at your house about 


seven o’clock. 

As for me, as soon as I feel a little 
better, as soon as I have no more this 
corpse-like face which frightens me, I 
will return to be near you. In all the 
world, I have only Annette and you, 
and I wish to offer to each of you all 
that I can give without robbing the 
other. ANY. 


When he received this letter announc- 
ing the still delayed return, Olivier was 
seized with an immoderate desire to 
take a carriage to the railway station 
to catch a train for Ronciéres; then, 
thinking that M. de Guilleroy must re- 
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turn the next day, he resigned himself, 
and even began to wish for the arrival 
of the husband with almost as much im- 
patience as if it were that of the wife 
herself. 

Never had he liked Guilleroy as well 
as during those twenty-four hours of 
waiting. When he saw him approach, 
he rushed toward him, with hands ex- 
tended, exclaiming: 

“Ah, dear friend! how happy I am 
to see you!” 

The other also seemed very glad, 
delighted above all things to return to 
Paris, for life had not been gay in Nor- 
mandy during the three weeks he had 
passed there. 

The two men sat down on a little 
two-seated sofa in a corner of the 
studio, under a canopy of Oriental 
stuffs, and again shook hands with 
mutual sympathy. 

“And the countess?” asked Bertin, 
“how is she?” 

“Not very well. She has been very 
much affected, and is recovering too 
slowly. I must confess that I am a little 
anxious about her.” 

“But why does she not return?” 

“T know nothing about it. It was im- 
possible for me to induce her to return 
here.” 

“What does she do all day?” 

“Oh, heavens! She weeps, and thinks 
of her mother. That is not good for 
her. I should like her very much to 
decide on taking a change of air, and 
leaving the place where that happened, 
you understand?” 

“And Annette?” 

“Oh, she is a flower in bloom.” 

Olivier smiled with joy. 

“Was she very much grieved?” he 
asked again. 
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“Yes, very much, very much, but you 
know that grief at eighteen years does 
not last long.” 

After a silence Guilleroy resumed: 

“Where shall we dine, my dear fel- 
low? I need to be cheered up, to hear 
some noise and see some action.” 

“Well, at this season, it seems to me 
that the Café des Ambassadeurs is the 
right place.” 

So they set out, arm in arm, toward 
the Champs-Elysées. Guilleroy, excited 
by the feeling that stirs all Parisians 
when they return, and to whom the 
city, after every absence, seems rejuve- 
nated and full of possible surprises, 
asked the painter a thousand questions 
about what people had been doing and 
saying; and Olivier, after indifferent re- 
plies which betrayed all the boredom 
of his solitude, spoke of Ronciéres, tried 
to find in this man, to gather round 
him that almost tangible something left 
with us by persons with whom we have 
recently been associated, that subtle 
emanation of another that one carries 
away when leaving them, which remains 
with us a few hours and evaporates 
amid new surroundings. 

The heavy sky of a summer evening 
hung over the city and over the great 
avenue where, under the trees, the gay 
refrains of open-air concerts were be- 
ginning to sound. The two men, seated 
on the balcony of the Café des Am- 
bassadeurs, looked down upon the still 
empty benches and chairs of the in- 
closure up to the little stage, where the 
singers, in the mingled light of electric 
globes and fading day, displayed their 
striking costumes and their rosy com- 
plexions. Odors of frying, of sauces, of 
hot food, floated in the slight breezes 
from the chestnut-trees, and when a 
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woman passed, seeking her reserved 
chair, followed by a man in a black 
coat, she diffused on her way the fresh 
perfume of her dress and her per- 
son. 

Guilleroy, who was radiant, mur- 
mured: 

“Oh, I would rather be here than in 
the country!” 

“And I,” Bertin replied, “should pre- 
fer to be there rather than here.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Heavens, yes! I find Paris tainted 
this summer.” 

“Oh, well, my dear fellow, but it is 
always Paris!” 

The deputy seemed to be enjoying 
his day, one of those rare days of 
effervescence and gaiety in which grave 
men do foolish things. He looked at two 
cocottes dining at a neighboring table 
with three thin young men, superlatively 
correct, and he slyly questioned Olivier 
about all the well-known girls, whose 
names were heard every day. Then he 
murmured in a tone of deep regret: 

“Vou are lucky to have remained a 
bachelor. You can do and see many 
things.” 

But the painter did not agree with 
him, and, as a man will do when 
haunted by a persistent idea, he took 
Guilleroy into his confidence on the sub- 
ject of his sadness and isolation. When 
he had said everything, had recited to 
the end his litany of melancholy, and, 
urged by the longing to relieve his 
heart, had confessed naively how much 
he had longed for the love and com- 
panionship of a woman installed in his 
home, the count, in his turn, admitted 
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that marriage had its advantages. Re- 
covering his parliamentary eloquence in 
order to sing the praises of his domestic 
happiness, he eulogized the countess in 
the highest terms, to which Olivier 
listened gravely with frequent nods of 
approval. 

Happy to hear her spoken of, but 
jealous of that intimate happiness which 
Guilleroy praised as a matter of duty, 
the painter finally murmured, with sin- 
cere conviction: 

“Yes, indeed, you were lucky!” 


The deputy, flattered, assented to . 


this; then he resumed: 

“T should like very much to see her 
return; indeed, I am a little anxious 
about her just now. Why, since you 
are bored in Paris, you might go to 
Roncieres and bring her back. She 
will listen to you, for you are her 
best friend; while a husband—you 
know: uf 

Delighted, Olivier replied: “I ask 
nothing better. But do you think it 
would not annoy her to see me arriving 
in that abrupt way?” 

“No, not at all. Go, by all means, my 
dear fellow.” 

“Well, then, I will. I will leave to- 
morrow by the one o’clock train. Shall 
I send her a telegram?” 

“No, I will attend to that. I will tele- 
graph, so that you will find a carriage 


- at the station.” 


As they had finished dinner, they 
strolled again up the Boulevard, but in 
half an hour the count suddenly left 
the painter, under the pretext of an 
urgent affair that he had quite for- 
gotten. 
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CHAPTER II 


SPRINGTIME AND AUTUMN 


THE countess and her daughter, 
dressed in black crape, had just seated 
themselves opposite each other at break- 
fast in the large dining-room at Ron- 
ciéres. The portraits of many ancestors, 
crudely painted, one in a cuirass, an- 
other in a tight-fitting coat, the former 
a powdered officer of the French 
Guards, the latter a colonel of the Res- 
toration, hung in line on the walls, a 
collection of deceased Guilleroys, in 
old frames from which the gilding was 
peeling. Two servants, stepping softly, 
began to serve the two silent women, 
and the flies made a little cloud of black 
specks, dancing and buzzing around the 
crystal chandelier that hung over the 
centre of the table. 

“Open the windows,” said the coun- 
tess, “it is a little cool here.” 

The three long windows, reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling, and large 
as bay-windows, were opened wide. A 
breath of soft air, bearing the odor of 
warm grass and the distant sounds of 
the country, swept in suddenly through 
these openings, mingling with the 
slightly damp air of the room, inclosed 
by the thick walls of the castle. 

“Ah, that is good!” said Annette, tak- 
ing a full breath. 

The eyes of the two women had 
turned toward the outside and now 
gazed out beneath the blue sky, lightly 
veiled by the midday haze at the long 
verdant lawns of the park, with its 
groups of trees here and there, and its 
perspective opening on a yellow expanse 
of country, illuminated as far as the 
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eye could see by the golden gleam of 
ripe grain. 

“We will take a long walk after 
breakfast,” said the countess. “We 
might walk as far as Berville, along 
the river, for it would be too warm on 
the plain.” 

“Yes, mamma, and let us take Julio 
to scare up some partridges.”’ 

“You know that your father forbids 
ata 

“Oh, but since papa is in Paris!— 
it is so amusing to see Julio setting. 
There he is now, worrying the cows! 
Oh, how funny he is!” 

Pushing back her chair, she jumped 
up and ran to the window, calling out: 
“Get them, Julio! Get them!” 

Upon the lawn three heavy cows, 
forged with grass and overcome with 
heat, lay on their sides, their bellies 
rounded from the pressure of the earth. 
Rushing from one to another, barking 
and bounding wildly, in a sort of mad 
abandon, partly real, partly feigned, a 
shooting dog, a slender, white and red 
spaniel, whose curly ears flapped at 
every bound, was trying to rouse the 
three big beasts, which did not wish to 
get up. It was evidently the dog’s 
favorite sport, with which he amused 
himself whenever he saw the cows lying 
down. Irritated, but not frightened, they 
gazed at him with their large, moist 
eyes, turning their heads to watch him. 

Annette, from her window, cried: 

“Fetch, them, Julio, fetch them!” 

The excited spaniel, growing bolder, 
barked louder and ventured close be- 
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hind them, snapping as though about to 
bite them. They began to grow uneasy, 
and the nervous twitching of their skin, 
to get rid of the flies, became more fre- 
quent: and protracted. 

Suddenly the dog, carried along by 
the impetus of a rush that he could not 
check in time, bounded so close to one 
cow that, in order not to fall against 
her, he was obliged to jump over her. 
Startled by the bound, the heavy ani- 
mal took fright, and first raising her 
head she finally raised herself slowly on 
her four legs, sniffing loudly. Seeing her 
erect, the other two immediately got 
up also, and Julio began to prance 
around them in a dance of triumph, 
while Annette praised him. 

“Bravo, Julio, bravo!” 

“Come,” said the countess, “come to 
breakfast, my child.” 

But the young girl, shading her eyes 
with one hand, announced: 

“There comes a telegraph messen- 
ger!” 

Along the invisible path among the 
wheat and the oats a blue blouse ap- 
peared to be gliding along the top of 
the grain, and it came toward the castle 
with the firm step of a man. 

“Oh, heavens!” murmured the coun- 
tess; “I hope he does not bring bad 
news!” 

She was still shaken with that terror 
which remains with us a long time after 
the death of some loved one has been 
announced by a telegram. Now she 
could not remove the gummed band to 
open the little blue paper without feel- 
ing her fingers tremble and her soul 
agitated, believing that from those folds 
which it took so long to open would 
come a grief that would cause her tears 
to flow afresh 
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Annette, on the contrary, full of girl- 
ish curiosity, was delighted to meet 
with the unknown mystery that comes 
to all of us at times. Her heart, which 
life had just saddened for-the first time, 
could anticipate only something joyful 
from the black and ominous bag hang- 
ing from the side of the mail-carrier, 
who saw so many emotions through the 
city streets and the country lanes. 

The countess ceased to eat, concen- 
trating her thoughts on the man who 
was approaching, bearer of a few writ- 
ten words that might wound her as if a 
knife had been thrust in her throat. The 
anguish of having known that experi- 
ence made her breathless, and she tried 
to guess what this hurried message 
might be. About what? From whom? 
The thought of Olivier flashed through 
her mind. Was he ill? Dead, perhaps, 
too! 

The ten minutes she had to wait 
seemed interminable to her; then, when 
she had torn open the despatch and 
recognized the name of her husband, 
she read: “I telegraph to tell you that 
our friend Bertin leaves for Ronciéres 
on the one o’clock train. Send phaéton 
station. Love.” 

“Well, mamma?” said Annette. 

“Monsieur Olivier Bertin is coming 
to see us.” 

“Ah, how lucky! When?” 

“Very soon.” 

“At four o’clock?” 

“Ves,” 

“Oh, how kind he is!” 

But the countess had turned pale, 
for a new anxiety had lately troubled 
her, and the sudden arrival of the 
painter seemed to her as painful a 
menace as anything she might have been 
able to foresee. 
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“You will go to meet him with the 
carriage,’ said she to her daughter. 

“And will you not come, too, 
mamma?” 

“No, I will wait for you here.” 

“Why? That will hurt him.” 

“T do not feel very well.” 

“You wished to walk as far as Ber- 
ville just now.” 

“Yes, but my breakfast has made me 
feel ill.” 

“You will feel better between now 
and the time to go.” 

“No, I am going up to my room. Let 
me know as soon as you get back.” 

“Ves, mamma.” 

After giving orders that the phaéton 
should be ready at the proper hour, 
and that a room be prepared, the coun- 
tess returned to her own room, and 
shut herself in. 

A desire to flee seized her, so much 
did she fear his first look. She would 
have preferred to wait another week or 
two. In a week, with care, one may 
change the face completely, since 
women, even when young and in good 
health, under the slightest influence may 
become unrecognizable from one day 
to another. But the idea of appearing in 
broad daylight before Olivier, in the 
open country, in the heat of August, 
beside Annette, so fresh and blooming, 
disturbed her so much that she decided 
immediately not to go to the station, 
but to await him in the half-darkened 
drawing-room. 

She went up to her room and fell into 
a dream. Breaths of warm air stirred 
the curtains from time to time; the 
song of the crickets filled the air. Never 
before had she felt so sad. It was no 
longer the great grief that had shat- 
tered her heart, overwhelming her be- 


fore the soulless body of her beloved 
old mother. That grief, which she had 
believed incurable, had in a few days 
become softened and was now but a 
sorrow of remembrance, but now she 
felt herself swept away on a deep wave 
of melancholy into which she had en- 
tered gradually and from which she 
never would emerge. 

She felt an almost irresistible desire 
to weep—and would not. Every time 
she felt her eyelids grow moist she 
wiped them quickly, rose, paced about 
the room, looked out into the park and 
gazed at the tall trees, watched the 
slow, black flight of the crows against 
the background of blue sky. Then she 
passed before her mirror, judged of her 
appearance with one glance, effaced the 
trace of a tear in the corner of her eye 
with the powder puff and looked at the 
clock, trying to guess whereabouts on 
the road he was. 

Like all women who are carried away 
by a distress of soul, whether real or 
unreasonable, she clung to him with 
frantic affection. Was he not her all— 
all, everything, more than life, all that 
any one must be who has come to be 
the sole affection of one who feels the 
approach of age? 

Suddenly she heard in the distance 
the crack of a whip. She ran to the 
window and saw the phaéton as it 
turned round the lawn, drawn by two 
horses. Seated beside Annette, in the 
back seat of the carriage, Olivier waved 
his handkerchief on seeing the coun- 
tess, and she responded by waving him 
a greeting from the window. Then she 
went downstairs with a heart throbbing 
fast but happy now, thrilled with joy 
at knowing him so near, of speaking to 
him and seeing him. 
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They met in the antechamber, before 
the drawing-room door. 

He held out his arms to her with an 
irresistible impulse and in a _ voice 
warmed by real emotion exclaimed: 
“Ah, my poor countess, let me embrace 
you!” 

She closed her eyes, leaned toward 
him, holding her cheek to him, and as 
he pressed his lips upon it, she mur- 
mured in his ear: 

“T love you!” 

Then Olivier, without dropping the 
hands he clasped in his own, looked at 
her, saying: “Let us see that sad face.” 

She felt ready to faint. 

“Ves, a little pale,” said he, “but 
that is nothing.” 

To thank him for saying that, she 
said brokenly: 

“Ah, dear friend, dear friend!” find- 
ing nothing else to say. 

But he turned, looking behind her in 
search of Annette, who had disappeared. 

“Is it not strange,” he said abruptly, 
“to see your daughter in mourning?” 

“Why?” inquired the countess. 

“What? You ask why?” he exclaimed, 
with extraordinary animation. “Why, it 
is your own portrait painted by me—it 
is my portrait. It is yourself, such as 
you were when I met you long ago 
when I entered the duchess’ house! Ah, 
do you remember that door where you 
passed under my gaze, as a frigate 
passes under the cannon of a fort? 
Good heavens; when I saw the little 
one’ just now at the railway station, 
standing on the platform, all in black, 
with the sun shining on her hair massed 
around her face, the blood rushed to 
my head. I thought I should weep. I 
tell you, it is enough to drive one mad, 
when one has known you as I have, 
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who has studied you as no one else 
has and reproduced-you in painting, 
madame. Ah, I thought that you had 
sent her alone to meet me at the sta- 
tion in order to give me-that surprise. 
My God! but I was surprised, indeed! 
I tell you, it is enough to drive one 
mad.” 

He called: “Annette! Nané!” 

The young girl’s voice replied from 
outside, where she was giving sugar to 
the horses: 

“Yes, yes, I am here!” 


“Come here!” 

She came running. 

“Here, stand close beside your 
mother.” 


She obeyed, and he compared the 
two, but repeated mechanically as 
though unconvinced: “Yes, it is aston- 
ishing, astonishing!” for they resembled 
each other less when side by side than 
they did before leaving Paris, the young 
girl having acquired a new expression 
of luminous youth in her black attire, 
while the mother had long since lost 
that radiance of hair and complexion 
that had dazzled and entranced the 
painter when they met for the first 
time. 

Then the countess and Olivier en- 
tered the drawing-room. He seemed in 
high spirits. 

“Ah, what a good plan it was to come 
here!” he said. “But it was your hus- 
band’s idea that I should come, you 
know. He charged me to take you back 
with me. And I—do you know what I 
propose? You have no idea, have you? 
Well, I propose, on the contrary, to 
remain here! Paris is odious in this 
heat, while the country is delicious. 
Heavens! how good it is here!” 

The dews of evening impregnated the 
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park with freshness, the soft breeze 
made the trees tremble, and the earth 
exhaled imperceptible vapors which 
threw a light, transparent veil over the 
horizon. The three cows, standing with 
drooping heads, cropped the grass with 
avidity, and four peacocks, with a loud 
rustling of wings, flew up into their ac- 
customed ‘perch in a cedar tree, under 
the windows of the chateau, Some dogs 
were barking far across the country, 
and in the quiet air of the close of day 
human voices were heard in detached 
sentences across the fields from one 
meadow to another, and those short, 
guttural cries used in driving animals. 

The painter, with bare head, his eyes 
sparkling, breathed deeply, and, as he 
met the countess’ Jook, he said: 

“This is happiness!” 

“Tt never lasts,” she answered, ap- 
proaching nearer. 

“Let us take it when it comes,’ 
he. 

“You never used to like the country 
until now,” the countess replied, smiling. 

“T like it to-day because I find you 
here. I could no longer exist in a place 
where you are not. When one is young, 
he may be in love at a distance, through 
letters, thoughts or dreams, perhaps be- 
cause he feels that life is all before 
him, perhaps, too, because passion is 
stronger than pure affection. At my age, 
on the contrary, love has become like 
the habit of an invalid; it is a binding 
up of the soul, which flies now with only 
one wing, and mounts less frequently 
into the ideal. The heart knows no 
more ecstasy, only selfish wants. And 
then I am well aware that I have no 
time to lose to enjoy what remains for 
me.” 

“Oh, old man!” she remonstrated, 


? 


said 


taking his hand. 

“Yes, yes, I am old,” he repeated. 
“Everything shows it, my hair, my 
changing character, the sadness which 
is stealing on me. Alas! that is some- 
thing I never have known till now— 
sadness. If some one had told me when 
I was thirty that a time would come 
when I should be sad without cause, 
uneasy, discontented with everything, I 
should not have believed it. That proves 
that my heart also has grown old.” 

The countess replied with an air of 
profound certainty: 

“Oh, as for me, my heart is still 
young. It never has changed. Yes, it 
has grown younger, perhaps. Once it 
was twenty; now it is only sixteen!” 

They remained a long while thus, 
talking in the open window, blending 
with the spirit of the evening, very near 
each other, nearer than they ever had 
been, in this hour of tenderness, this 
twilight of love as of the day. 

A servant entered, announcing din- 
ner. 

“Have you called my daughter?” the 
countess asked. 

‘Mademoiselle is in the dining-room.”” 

All three sat down at the table. The 
shutters were closed, and two large 
candelabra, with six candles each, 
illumined Annette’s face and seemed to 
powder her hair with gold dust. Bertin, 
smiling, looked at her continually. 

‘Heavens, how pretty she is in 
black!” he said. 

And he turned toward the countess 
while admiring the daughter, as if to 
thank the mother for having given him 
this pleasure. 

When they returned to the drawing- 
room the moon had risen above the 
trees in the park. Their sombre mass 
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appeared like a great island, and the 
country round about like a sea hidden 
under the light mist that float over the 
plains. 

“Oh, mamma, let us take a walk,” 
said Annette. 

The countess consented. 

“I will take Julio.” 

“Very well, if you wish.” 

They set out. The young girl walked 
in front, playing with the dog. When 
they crossed the lawn they heard the 
breathing of the cows, who had awak- 
ened, and scenting their enemy, raised 
their heads to look. Under the trees, 
farther away, the moon was pouring 
among the branches a shower of fine 
rays that fell to earth, flooding the 
leaves and casting on the path little 
patches of yellow light. Annette and 
Julio ran along, each seeming to have, 
on this serene night, the same joyful, 
unburdened heart, which expressed its 
exuberance in antics. 

In the little open spaces, where the 
wave of moonlight descended as into a 
well, the young girl looked like a spirit, 
and the painter called her back, marvel- 
ing at this vision in black with its clear, 
luminous face. Then, when she darted 
away again, he took the countess’ hand 
and pressed it, often seeking her lips as 
they traversed the deeper shadows, as 
if the sight of Annette had revived the 
impatience of his heart. 

At last they reached the edge of the 
plain, where they could just discern 
afar, here and there, the groups of trees 
belonging to the farms. Through the 
milky mist that bathed the fields the 
horizon appeared limitless, and the soft 
silence, the living silence of that vast, 
warm, moonlit space was full of inex- 
pressible hope, of that indefinable ex- 
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pectancy which make summer nights so 
sweet. Far up in the heavens a few long 
slender clouds looked like silver shells. 
Standing still for a few seconds, one 
could hear in that nocturnal peace a 
confused, continuous murmur of life, a 
thousand slight sounds, the harmony of 
which seemed like silence. 

A quail in a neighboring field uttered 
her double cry, and Julio, his ears erect, 
glided furtively toward the two flute- 
like notes of the bird, Annette follow- 
ing as softly as he, holding her breath 
and crouching down. 

“Ah,” said the countess, standing 
alone with the painter, “why do mo- 
ments like this pass so quickly? We 
can hold nothing, keep nothing. We 
have not even time to taste what is 
good. It is over already.” 

Olivier kissed her hand and replied, 
smiling: 

“Oh, I cannot philosophize this eve- 
ing! I belong to the present hour en- 
tirely.” 

“You do not love me as I love you,” 
she murmured. 

“Ah, do not us 

“No,” she interrupted, “in me you 
love, as you said very truly before din- 
ner, & woman who satisfies the needs 
of your heart, a woman who never has 
caused you a pain and who has put a 
little happiness into your life. I know 
that; I feel it. Yes, I have the con- 
sciousness, the ardent joy of having 
been good, useful and helpful to you. 
You have loved, you still love all that 
you find agreeable in me, my atten- 
tions to you, my admiration, my wish 
to please you, my passion, the com- 
plete gift I made to you of my whole 
being. But it is not me you really love, 
do you know? Oh, I feel that as one 
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feels a cold current of air. You love a 
thousand things about me—my beauty, 
which is fast leaving me, my devotion, 
the wit they say I possess, the opinion 
the world has of me and that which I 
have of you in my heart; but it is not 
me—me, nothing but myself—do you 
understand?” 

He laughed in a soft and friendly 
way. 

“No, I do not understand you very 
well. You attack me with reproaches 
that are quite unexpected.” 

“Oh, my God! I wish I could make 
you understand how I love you! I am 
always seeking some way of doing so, 
but can find none. When I think of you 
—and I am always thinking of you—I 
feel in the depths of my being an un- 
speakable longing to be yours, an irre- 
sistible need of giving myself to you 
even more completely. I should like to 
sacrifice myself in some absolute way, 
for there is nothing better, when one 
loves, than to give, to give always, all, 
all, life, thought, body, all that one has, 
to feel that one is giving and to be 
ready to risk anything to give still more. 
I love you so much that I love to suffer 
for you. I love even my anxieties, my 
torments, my jealousies, the pain I feel, 
when J realize that you are no longer 
tender toward me. I love in you a some 
one that only I have discovered, a you 
which is not the you of the world that 
is admired and known, a you which is 
mine, which cannot change nor grow 
old, which I cannot cease to love, for 
the eyes with which I look at it see 
but it alone. But one cannot say these 
things. There are no words to express 
them.” 

He repeated softly over and over: 

“Dear, dear, dear Any!” 


Julio came back, bounding toward 
them, without having found the quail, 
which had kept still at his approach. 
Annette followed him, breathless from 
running. 

“I can’t run any more,” said she. “I 
will hook on to you, Monsieur Painter!” 

She leaned on Olivier’s free arm, and 
they returned, walking thus, he between 
them, under the shadow of the trees. 
They were silent. He walked on, pos- 
sessed by them, permeated by a sort 
of feminine essence with which their 
contact filled him. He did not try to 
see them, since he had them near him; 
he even closed his eyes that he might 
feel their proximity the better. They 
guided him, led him, and he walked 
straight before him, fascinated by them, 
with the one on the left as well as the 
one on the right, without knowing, in- 
deed, which was on the left or which 
on the right, which was mother, which 
was daughter. He abandoned himself 
willingly to the pleasure of that unpre- 
meditated and exquisite sensuous de- 
light. He even tried to blend them in 
his heart, not to distinguish them in his 
thought, and quieted desire with the 
charm of this confusion. Was it not 
only one woman beside him, composed 
of this mother and daughter, so much 
alike? And did not the daughter seem 
to have come to earth only for the pur- 
pose of reanimating his former love for 
the mother? 

When he opened his eyes on entering 
the chateau it seemed to him that he 
had just passed through the most de- 
licious moments of his life; that he 
had experienced the strangest, the most 
puzzling, yet complete emotion a man 
might feel, intoxicated with one feeling 
of love through the seductiveness ema- 
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nating from two women. 

“Ah, what an exquisite evening!” 
said he, as soon as he found himself 
between them in the lamplight. 

“T am not at all sleepy,” said Annette. 
“I could pass the whole night walking 
when the weather is fine.” 

The countess looked at the clock. 

“Oh, it is half-past eleven. You must 
go to bed, my child.” 

They separated and went to their 
own apartments. The young girl, who 
did not wish to go to bed, was the only 
one that went to sleep at once. 

The next morning, at the usual hour, 
when the maid, after opening the cur- 
tains and the shutters, brought the tea 
and looked at her mistress, who was 
still drowsy, she said: 

“Madame looks better to-day, al- 
ready.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Oh, yes. Madame’s face looks more 
rested.” 

Though she had not yet looked at 
herself, the countess knew that this was 
true. Her heart was light; she did not 
feel it throb, and she felt once more 
as if she lived. The blood flowing in her 
veins was no longer coursing so rapidly 
as on the day before, hot and feverish, 
sending nervousness and_ restlessness 
through all her body, but gave her a 
sense of well-being and happy con- 
fidence. 

When the maid had gone she went 
to look at herself in the mirror. She 
was a little surprised, for she felt so 
much better that she expected to find 
herself rejuvenated by several years in 
a single night. Then she realized the 
childishness of such a hope, and, after 
another glance, resigned herself to the 
knowledge that her complexion was 
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only clearer, her eyes less fatigued, her 
lips a little redder than on the day be- 
fore. As her soul was content, she could 
not feel sad, and she smiled, thinking: 
“Yes, in a few days-I shall be quite 
myself again. I have gone through too 
much to recover so quickly.” 

But she remained seated a very long 
time before her toilet-table, upon which, 
before a beautiful mirror of cut crystal, 
were placed all her little ivory-handled 
instruments of coquetry, bearing her 
arms, surmounted by a coronet. 

She handled them a long time with 
practiced fingers, carrying them from 
her lips to her temples with touches 
softer than a kiss, correcting imperfec- 
tions, underlining the eyes, beautifying 
the eyelashes. At last, when she went 
downstairs, she felt almost sure that 
the first glance cast upon her would not 
be too unfavorable. 

“Where is Monsieur Bertin?” she in- 
quired of a servant she met in the 
vestibule. 

“Monsieur Bertin is in the orchard, 
playing tennis with mademoiselle,” the 
man replied. 

She heard them from a distance 
counting the score. One after the other 
the deep voice of the painter and the 
light one of the young girl called: 
“Fifteen, thirty, forty, vantage, deuce, 
vantage, game!” 

The orchard, where a space had been 
levelled for a tennis-court, was a great 
square grass-plot, planted with apple- 
trees, enclosed by the park, the vege- 
table garden and the farms belonging 
to the castle. Along the slope that 
formed a boundary on three sides, like 
the defences of an intrenched camp, 
grew borders of various kinds of 
flowers, wild and cultivated, quantities 
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of roses, pinks, heliotrope, fuchsias, 
mignonette, and many more, which, as 
Bertin said, gave the air a taste of 
honey. Besides this, the bees, whose 
hives, thatched with straw, lined the 
wall of the vegetable garden, covered 
the flowery field in their buzzing flight. 
In the exact centre of this orchard 
a few apple-trees had been cut down, 
in order to make a good tennis court, 
and a tarred net, stretched across this 
space, separated it into two camps. 
Annette, on one side, with bare head, 
her black skirt caught up, showing her 
ankles and half way up to her knee 
when she ran to catch a ball, dashed to 
and fro, with sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks, tired, out of breath from the 
sure and practiced play of her adver- 


_ sary. 


He, in white flannels and a white 
tennis cap, awaited the ball coolly, 


judged its fall with precision, received 


and returned it without haste, without 
running, with the elegant poise, the pas- 
sionate attention and professional skill 
which he displayed in all athletic sports. 

It was Annette that spied her mother 
first. 

“Good-morning, mamma!” she cried, 
“wait till we have finished this game.” 

That second’s distraction made her 
lose. The quick, low ball passed against 
her, almost rolling, touched the ground 
and went out of the game. 

Bertin shouted “Won!” and_ the 
young girl, surprised, accused him of 
having profited by her inattention. 
Julio, trained to seek and find the lost 
balls, as if they were partridges fallen 
among the bushes, sprang behind her 
to get the ball rolling in the grass, seized 
it in his jaws and brought it back, 
wagging his tail. 


The painter now greeted the coun- 
tess, but, anxious to resume the game, 
animated by the contest, pleased to find 
himself so agile, he threw only a short, 
preoccupied glance at the face prepared 
so carefully for him, asking: 

“Will you allow me, dear countess? 
I am afraid of taking cold and getting 
neuralgia.” 

“Oh, yes,” the countess replied. 

She sat down on a pile of hay, mowed 
that morning in order to give a clear 
field to the players, and, her heart sud- 
denly touched with sadness, looked on. 

Her daughter, irritated at losing con- 
tinually, grew more animated, excited, 
utter cries of vexation or of triumph 
and flew impetuously from one end of 
the court to the other. Often, in her 
swift movements, little locks of hair 
were loosened, rolled down and fell 
upon her shoulders. She seized them 
with impatient movements, and, hold- 
ing the racket between her knees, 
fastened them up in place, thrusting 
hairpins into the golden mass. 

And Bertin, from his position, cried 
to the countess: 

“Tsn’t she pretty like that, and fresh 
as the day?” 

Yes, she was young, she could run, 
grow warm, become red, let her hair fly, 
brave anything, dare everything, for all 
that only made her more beautiful. 

Then, when they resumed their game 
with zest, the countess, more and more 
melancholy, felt that Olivier preferred 
that game of ball, that childish sport, 
like the play of kittens, jumping after 
paper balls, to the sweetness of sitting 
beside her that warm morning and feel- 
ing her loving pressure against him. 

When the first stroke of the breakfast 
bell sounded it seemed to her that some 
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one had freed her, that a weight had 
been lifted from her heart. But as she 
returned, leaning on his arm, he said 
LOnher: 

“I have been amusing myself like a 
boy. It is a great thing to be or to feel 
oneself young. Ah, yes, there is nothing 
like it. When we do not care to run any 
longer, it is all over with us.” 

When they left the table the coun- 
tess, who on the preceding day had for 
the first time omitted her daily visit 
to the cemetery, proposed that they 
should go there together. So all three 
set out for the village. 

They were obliged to go through 
some woods, through which ran a stream 
called “La Rainette,”’ no doubt because 
of the frogs that peopled it; then they 
had to cross the end of a plain before 
arriving at the church, situated in the 
midst of a group of houses that shel- 
tered the grocer, the baker, the butcher, 
the wine merchant and several other 
modest tradesmen who supplied the 
needs of the country folks. 

They walked along in thoughtful si- 
lence, the recollection of the dead 
weighing on their spirits. Arrived at 
the grave, the women knelt and prayed 
a long time. The countess, motionless, 
bent low, her handkerchief to her eyes, 
for she feared to weep lest the tears 
run down her cheeks. She prayed, but 
not as she had prayed until this day, 
in a sort of invocation to her mother, 
a despairing appeal penetrating beneath 
the marble of the tomb until she 
seemed to feel by the poignancy of 
her own anguish that the dead must 
hear her, listen to her, but a simple, 
hesitating and earnest utterance of the 
consecrated words of the Pater Noster 
and the Ave Maria. She would not have 
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had on this day sufficient strength and 
steadiness of nerve for that cruel un- 
answered communion with what might 
remain around the tomb of that van- 
ished being who was concealed within 
it. Other anxieties had penetrated her 
woman’s heart, had agitated, wounded 
and distracted her; and her fervent 
prayer rose to Heaven, full of vague 
supplications. She implored God, the 
inexorable God who has cast all of us 
poor creatures on the earth, to take 
pity on her as well as on the one He 
had recalled to Himself. 

She could not have told what she 
was asking of God, so vague and con- 
fused were her fears still; but she felt 
the need of Divine aid, of a super- 
human support against approaching 
dangers and inevitable sorrows. 

Annette, with closed eyes, having also 
murmured the formulas, sank into a 
reverie, for she did not wish to rise 
before her mother rose. 

Olivier Bertin looked at them, think- 
ing that he never had seen a more 
ravishing picture, and somewhat regret- 


ful that it was out of the question for — 


him to make a sketch of the scene. 

On their way back they talked of 
human life, softly stirring those bitter 
and poetic ideas of a tender but pessi- 
mistic philosophy, which is a frequent 
subject of conversation between men 
and women whom life has wounded 
a little and whose hearts blend as they 
sympathize with each other’s grief. 

Annette, who was not ripe for such 
thoughts, left them frequently to gather 
wild flowers beside the road. 

But Olivier, desiring to keep her near 
him, nervous at seeing her continually 
darting away, never removed his eyes 
from her. He was irritated that she 
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should show more interest in the colors 
of the plants than in the words he 
spoke. He experienced an inexpressible 
dissatisfaction at not being able to 
charm her, to dominate her, as he had 
captivated her mother; and he felt a 
desire to hold out his hand and seize 
her, hold her, forbid her to go away. 
He felt that she was too alert, too 
young, too indifferent, too free—free 
as a bird, or a little dog that will not 
come back, will not obey, that has in- 
dependence in its veins, that sweet in- 
stinct of liberty which neither voice nor 
whip has yet vanquished. 

In order to attract her he talked of 
gayer things, and at times he ques- 
tioned her, trying to awaken her femi- 
nine curiosity so that she would listen; 
but one would think that the capricious 
wind of heaven was blowing through 
Annette’s head that day, as it blew 
across the undulating grain, carrying 
away and scattering her attention into 
space, for she hardly made even the 
commonplace replies expected of her 
and uttered with an absent air as they 
came up to her, returning at once to 
her flowers. Finally he became exas- 
perated, filled with a childish impatience, 
and as she ran up to beg her mother 
to carry her first bouquet so that she 
could gather another, he caught her by 
the elbow and held her arm, so that 
she could not escape again. She strug- 
gled, laughing, pulling with all her 
strength to get away from him. Then, 
moved by masculine instinct, he tried 
gentler means, and, not being able to 
win her attention, he tried to purchase 
it by tempting her coquetry. 

“Tell me,” he said, “what flower you 
prefer, and I will have it made as a 
brooch for you.” 


She hesitated, surprised. 

“What, a brooch?” 

“In stones of the same color; in 
rubies if it is the poppy; in sapphires 
if it is the cornflower, with a little leaf 
in emeralds.” 

Annette’s face lighted up with that 
affectionate joy with which promises 
and presents animate a woman’s coun- 
tenance. 

“The cornflower,” said he, “it is so 
pretty.” 

“The cornflower it shall be. We will 
go to order it as soon as we return to 
Paris.” 

She no longer tried to leave him, at- 
tracted by the thought of the jewel she 
already tried to see, to imagine. 

“Does it take very long to make a 
thing like that?” she asked. 

He laughed, feeling that he 
caught her. 

“T don’t know; it depends upon the 
difficulties. We will make the jeweler 
attend to it at once.” 

A dismal thought suddenly crossed 
her mind. 

“But I cannot wear it since I am in 
deep mourning!” 

He had passed his arm under that 
of the young girl and pressed it against 
him. 

“Well, you can keep the brooch until 
you leave off mourning,” said he; “that 
will not prevent you from looking at it.” 

As on the preceding evening, he was 
walking between them, held captive be- 
tween their shoulders, and in order 
to see their eyes, of a similar blue dotted 
with tiny black spots, raised to his, 
he spoke to them in turn, moving his 
head first toward the one, then toward 
the other. As the bright sunlight now 
shone on them, he did not so fully con- 
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found the countess with Annette, but 
he did more and more associate the 
daughter with the new-born remem- 
brances of what the mother had been. 
He had a strong desire to embrace both, 
the one to find again upon cheek and 
neck a little of that pink and white 
freshness which he had formerly tasted, 
and which he saw now reproduced as 
by a miracle; the other because he loved 
her as he always had, and felt that from 
her came the powerful appeal of long 
habit. He even realized at that moment 
that his desire and ‘affection for her, 
which for some time had been waning, 
had revived at the sight of her resusci- 
tated youth. 

Annette went away again to gather 
more flowers. This time Olivier did not 
call her back. It was as if the contact 
of her arm and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he had given her pleasure had 
quieted him; but he followed all her 
movements with the enjoyment one feels 
in seeing the persons or things that cap- 
tivate and intoxicate our vision. When 
she returned with a large cluster of 
flowers he drew a deep breath, seeking 
unconsciously to inhale something of 
her, a little of her breath or the warmth 
of her skin in the air stirred by her run- 
ning. He looked at her, enraptured, as 
one watches the dawn or listens to 
music, with thrills of delight when she 
bent, rose again or raised her arms to 
arrange her hair. And then, more and 
more, hour by hour, she evoked in him 
the memory of the past! Her laughter, 
her pretty ways, her motions brought 
back to his lips the savor of former 
kisses given and returned. She made 
of the far-off past, of which he had for- 
gotten the precise sensation, something 
like a dream in the present; she con- 
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fused epochs, dates, the ages of his 
heart, and rekindling the embers of 
cooled emotions, she blended, without 
his realizing it, yesterday with to-mor- 
row, recollection with hope. 

He asked himself as he searched his 
memory whether the countess in her 
brightest bloom had had that supple 
charm like a young fawn, that bold, 
capricious, irresistible grace of a bound- 
ing, running animal. No. She had had a 
riper bloom, but was less untamed. First, 
a child of the city, then a woman, never 
having imbibed the air of the fields and 
lived in the grass, she had grown pretty 
under the shadow of walls and not 
under the sunlight of heaven. 

When they reéntered the chateau the 
countess began to write letters at her 
little low table in the bay window. 
Annette went up to her own room and 
the painter went out again to walk 
slowly, cigar in mouth, hands clasped 
behind him, through the winding paths 
of the park. But he did not go away 
so far that he lost sight of the white 
facade or the pointed roof of the castle. 
As soon as it disappeared behind groups 
of trees or clusters of shrubbery, a 
shadow seemed to fall over his heart, 
as when a cloud hides the sun; and 
when it reappeared through the aper- 
tures in the foliage he paused a few 
seconds to gaze at the two rows of tall 
windows. Then he resumed his walk. 
He felt disturbed, but content. Content 
with what? With everything. 

The air seemed pure to him, life was 
good that day. He once more felt as 
foolish as a small boy, longing to run 
and catch the yellow butterflies flutter- 
ing over the lawn. He hummed littie 
airs from the opera. Several times he 
repeated the celebrated phrase by Gou- 
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nod: “Laisse-moit contempler ton 
visage,’ discovering in it a profoundly 
tender expression which he had never 
felt as he did now. 

Suddenly he asked himself how it 
was that he had so soon become differ- 
ent from his usual self. Yesterday, in 
Paris, dissatisfied with everything, dis- 
gusted, irritated; to-day calm, satisfied 
with everything—one would say that 
some benevolent god had changed his 
soul. “That same kind god,” he 
thought, “might well have changed my 
body at the same time and rejuvenated 
me a little.’ Suddenly he saw Julio 
hunting among the bushes. He called 
him, and when the dog ran up to put 
his finely formed head, with its curly 
ears, under his hand, he sat down on 
the grass to pet him more comfortably, 
spoke gentle words to him, laid him 
on his knees, and growing tender as 
he caressed the animal, he kissed it, 
after the fashion of women whose 
hearts are touched by trifles. 

After dinner, instead of going out as 
on the evening before, they spent the 
time in the drawing-room. 

Suddenly the countess said: “We 
must leave here soon.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of that yet!” Oli- 
vier exclaimed. “You would not leave 
Ronciéres when I was not here; now 
that I have come, you think only of 
going away.” 

“But, my dear friend,” said she, “we 
three cannot remain here indefinitely.” 

“Tt does not necessarily follow that 
we need stay indefinitely, but just a 
few days. How many times have I 
stayed at your house for whole weeks?” 

“Yes, but under different circum- 
stances, when the house was open to 
every one.” 


“Oh, mamma,” said Annette coax- 
ingly, “let us stay a few days more, 
just two or three. He is teaching me 
so well how to play tennis. It annoys 
me to lose, but afterward I am glad to 
have made such progress.” 

Only that morning the countess had 
been planning to make this mysterious 
visit of her friend’s last until Sunday, 
and now she wished to go away, with- 
out knowing why. That day which she 
had hoped would be such a happy one 
had left in her soul an inexpressible 
but poignant sadness, a causeless appre- 
hension, as tenacious and confused as 
a presentiment. 

When she was once more alone in 
her room she even sought to define this 
new access of melancholy. 

Had she experienced one of those 
imperceptible emotions whose touch has 
been so slight that the mind does not 
remember it, but whose vibrations still 
stir the most sensitive chords of the 
heart? Perhaps? Which? She recalled, 
certainly, some little annoyances, in the 
thousand degrees of sentiment through 
which she had passed, each minute hav- 
ing its own. But they were too petty 
to have thus disheartened her. “I am 
exacting,” she thought. “I have no right 
to torment myself in this way.” 

She opened her window to breathe 
the night air and leaned on the win- 
dow-sill, gazing at the moon. 

A slight noise made her look down. 


Olivier was walking up and down before 


the castle. “Why did he say that he was 
going to his room?” she thought; “why 
did he not tell me he was going out 
again? Why did he not ask me to come 
with him? He knows very well that it 
would have made me so happy. What 
is he thinking of now?” 
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This idea that he had not wished 
her company on this walk, that he had 
preferred to go out alone this beautiful 
night, alone, with a cigar in his mouth, 
for she could see its fiery-red point— 
alone, when he might have given her 
the joy of taking her with him; this 
idea that he had not continual need of 
her, that he did not desire her always, 
created within her soul a new ferment 
of bitterness. 

She was about to close the window, 
that she might not see him or be 
tempted to call to him, when he raised 
his eyes and saw her. 

“Well, are you star-gazing, countess?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “You also, as 
it appears.” 

“Oh, I am simply smoking.” 

She could not resist the desire to 
ask, “Why did you not tell me you 
were going out?” 

“I only wanted to smoke a cigar. I 
am coming in now.” 

“Then good-night, my friend.” 

“Good-night, countess.” 

She retired as far as her low chair, 
sat down in it and wept; and her maid, 
who was called to assist her to bed, see- 
ing her red eyes, said with compassion: 

“Ah, madame is going to make a 
sad face for herself again to-morrow.” 

The countess slept badly. She was 
feverish and had nightmare. As soon as 
she awoke she opened her window and 
her curtains to look at herself in the 
mirror. Her features were drawn, her 
eyelids swollen, her skin looked yellow, 
and she felt such violent grief because 
of this that she wished to say she was 
ill and to keep her bed, so that she 
need not appear until evening. 

Then suddenly she felt an irresistible 
longing to go away, to depart imme- 
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diately by the first train, to leave the 
country, where one could see too clearly 
by the broad light of the fields the in- 
effaceable marks of sorrow and of life 
itself. In Paris one lives in the half 
shadow of apartments, where heavy 
curtains, even at noontime, admit only 
a softened light. She would be herself 
again there, beautiful, with the pallor 
one should have in that discreetly soft- 
ened light. Then Annette’s face rose 
before her eyes—so fresh and pink, 
with slightly dishevelled hair, as when 
she was playing tennis. She understood 
then the unknown anxiety from which 
her soul had suffered. She was not jeal- 
ous of her daughter’s beauty! No, cer- 
tainly not, but she felt, she acknowl- 
edged for the first time that she must 
never again show herself by Annette’s 
side in the bright sunlight. 

She rang, and before drinking her tea 
she gave orders for departure, wrote 
some telegrams, even ordering her din- 
ner for that evening by telegram, set- 
tled her bills in the country, gave her 
final instructions, arranged everything 
in less than an hour, a prey to feverish 
and increasing impatience. 

When she went downstairs Annette 
and Olivier, who had been told of her 
decision, questioned her with surprise. 
Then, seeing that she would not give 
any precise reason for this sudden de- 
parture, they grumbled a little and 
showed their annoyance until they sepa- 
rated at the station in Paris. 

The countess, holding out her hand 
to the painter, said: “Will you dine with 
us to-morrow?” 

“Certainly I will come,” he replied, 
rather sulkily. “All the same, what you 
have done was not nice. We were so 
happy down there, all three of us.” 
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CHAPTER III 


A DANGEROUS WARNING 


As soon as the countess was alone 
with her daughter in the carriage which 
was taking her home she suddenly felt 
tranquil and quieted, as if she had just 
passed through a serious crisis. She 
breathed easier, smiled at the houses, 
recognized with joy the look of the 
city, whose details all true Parisians 
seem to carry in their eyes and hearts. 
Each shop she passed suggested those 
beyond it, on a line along the Boule- 
vard, and the tradesman’s face so often 
seen behind his showcase. She felt 
saved. From what? Reassured. Why? 
Confident. Of what? 

When the carriage stopped under the 
arch of the porte-cochére she alighted 
quickly and entered, as if flying, the 
shadow of the stairway; then passed to 
the shadow of her drawing-room, then 
to that of her bedroom. There she re- 
mained standing a few moments, glad 
to be at home, in security, in the dim 
and misty daylight of Paris, which 
hardly gives any light, compelling one 
to guess as much as to see where one 
may show or conceal as much as he 
pleases, and the unreasoning recollec- 
tion of the dazzling glare that bathed 
the country, remained in her like an 
impression of past suffering. 

When she went down to dinner, her 
husband, who had just arrived at home, 
embraced her affectionately and said, 
smiling: “Ah, ha! I knew very well 
that our friend Bertin would bring you 
back. It was very clever of me to send 
him after you.” 

Annette responded gravely, in the pe- 


culiar tone she affected when she said 
something in jest without smiling: 

“Oh, he had a great deal of trouble. 
Mamma could not make up her mind 
to it.” 

The countess said nothing, but felt 
a little confused. 

The doors being closed to visitors, no 
one called that evening. Madame de 
Guilleroy passed the whole of the fol- 
lowing day in different shops, choosing 
or ordering what she needed. She had 
loved, from her youth, almost from her 
infancy, to stand and try on garments 
before the mirrors of the great shops. 
From the moment she returned home 
she rejoiced at the thought of all the 
details of that tedious repetition in the 
green-room of Parisian life. She adored 
the rustle of the dresses worn by the 
salesgirls who hastened forward to meet 
her, all smiles, with their offers, their 
queries; and madame the dressmaker, 
the milliner or corset-maker was to her 
a person of consequence, whom she 
treated as an artist when she expressed 
an opinion in order to obtain advice. 
She enjoyed even more to feel herself 
in the skillful hands of the young girl 
who undressed her and dressed her 
again, turning her round gently before 
her own gracious reflection. The little 
shiver that the touch of their fingers 
produced on her skin, her neck or in 
her hair was one of the best and sweet- 
est little pleasures that belonged to her 
life of a woman of fashion. 

This day, however, it was with a cer- 
tain anxiety that she passed before 
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those candid mirrors, without her veil 
or hat. Her first visit to the milliner’s 
reassured her. The three hats which she 
chose were wonderfully becoming, she 
could not doubt it; and when the milli- 
ner said, with an air of conviction, “Oh, 
Madame la Comtesse, blondes should 
never leave off mourning!” she went 
away much pleased and entered other 
shops with a heart full of confidence. 

She found at home a note from the 
duchess, who had called to see her, say- 
ing that she would return in the eve- 
ning. Then she wrote some letters; then 
she fell into dreamy reverie for some 
time, surprised that this simple change 
of place had banished into what now 
seemed a far-distant past the great mis- 
fortune that had overwhelmed her. She 
could not even believe that her return 
from Ronciéres dated from the day be- 
fore only, so greatly had her condition 
of mind become modified since her 
return to Paris, as if that little change 
had healed her wounds. 

Bertin, arriving at dinner-time, ex- 
claimed on seeing her: 

“You are dazzling this evening!” 

And this exclamation sent a warm 
wave of happiness through her being. 

As they were leaving the table the 
count, who had a passion for billiards, 
offered to play a game with Bertin, and 
the two ladies accompanied them to the 
billiard-room, where coffee was served. 

The men were still playing when the 
duchess was announced, and they all re- 
turned to the drawing-room. Madame 
de Corbelle and her husband appeared 
at the same time, their voices full of 
tears. For some minutes it seemed, 
from their mournful tones, that every 
one was about to weep, but little by 
little, after a few tender words and in- 
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quiries, another current of thought set 
in. The voices took on a more cheerful 
tone, and every one began to talk natu- 
rally, as if the shadow of the misfor- 
tune that had saddened them had sud- 
denly been dissipated. 

Then Bertin rose, took Annette by 
the hand, led her under the portrait of 
her mother, in the ray of light from 
the reflector, and said: 

“TIsn’t this amazing?” 

The duchess was so greatly surprised 
that she seemed dazed. She repeated 


many times: “Heavens! is it possible? ~ 


Heavens! is it possible? It is like some 
one raised from the dead. To think that 
I did not see that when I came in! 
Oh, my little Any, I find you again, I, 
who knew you so well at that time in 
your first mourning as a woman—no, 
in your second, for you had already lost 
your father. Oh, that Annette, in black 
like that—why, it is her mother come 
back to earth! What a miracle! With- 
out that portrait we never should have 
perceived it. Your daughter resembles 
you now very much, but she resembles 
that portrait much more.” 

Musadieu now appeared, having heard 
of Madame de Guilleroy’s return, as he 
wished to be one of the first to offer 
her the “homage of his sorrowful sym- 
pathy.” 

He interrupted his first speech on 
perceiving the young girl standing 
against the frame, illumined by the 
same brilliant light, appearing like the 
living sister of the painting. 

“Ah, that is certainly one of the most 
astonishing things I ever have seen,” 
he exclaimed. 

The Corbelles, whose convictions al- 
ways followed established opinions, 
marvelled in their turn with a little less 
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exuberant ardor. 

The countess’ heart seemed to con- 
tract, little by little, as if all these ex- 
clamations of astonishment had hurt it. 
Without speaking, she looked at her 
daughter standing beside her portrait, 
and a sudden nervous feeling came over 
her. She longed to cry out: “Oh, keep 
still! I know very well that she re- 
sembles me!” 

Until the end of the evening she re- 
mained in a melancholy mood, having 
again lost the confidence she had felt 
the day before. 

Bertin was chatting with her when 
the Marquis de Farandal was an- 
nounced. As soon as the painter saw 
him enter and approach the hostess he 
rose and glided behind her armchair, 
murmuring: “Well, this is charming! 
Here comes that great blockhead now.” 
Then, making a détour of the apart- 
ment, he reached the door and departed. 

After receiving the greetings of the 
newcomer, the countess looked round 
to find Olivier, to resume their con- 
versation in Which she had been inter- 
ested. Not seeing him, she asked: 

“What, has the great man gone?” 

“T believe so, my dear,” her husband 
answered; “I just saw him taking Eng- 
lish leave.” 

She was surprised, reflected a few 
moments and then began to talk to 
the marquis. 

Her intimate friends, however, dis- 
creetly took their leave early, for she 
had only half opened her door, as it 
were, so soon after her affliction. 

Later, as she lay in bed, all the grief 
that had overwhelmed her in the coun- 
try came back. It took a more distinct 
form; she felt it more keenly. She 
realized that she was growing old! 
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That evening, for the first time, she 
had understood that, in her own draw- 
ing-room, where until now she alone 
had been admired, complimented, flat- 
tered, loved, another, her daughter, was 
taking her place. She had comprehended 
this suddenly, when feeling that every 
one’s homage was paid to Annette. In 
that kingdom, the house of a pretty 
woman, where she will permit no one to 
overshadow her, avoiding with discreet 
and unceasing care all disadvantageous 
comparisons, where she allows the en- 
trance of her equals only to attempt 
to make them her vassals, she saw 
plainly that her daughter was about to 
become the sovereign. How strange it 
was, that contraction of her heart when 
all eyes were turned upon Annette, 
whose hand Bertin was holding as they 
stood before the portrait! She herself 
felt as if she had suddenly disappeared, 
dispossessed, dethroned. Every one 
looked at Annette; no one turned to 
look at her! She was so accustomed 
to hear compliments and flattery, when- 
ever her portrait was admired, she was 
so sure of eulogistic phrases; which she 
had little regarded but which pleased 
her nevertheless, that this desertion of 
herself, this unexpected defection, this 
admiration intended wholly for her 
daughter, had moved, astonished and 
hurt her more than if it had been a 
question of no matter what rivalry. 
under any kind of conditions. 

But, as she had one of those natures 
which, in all crises, react after the first 
blow, struggle and find causes for con- 
solation, she reasoned that, once her 
dear little daughter was married, when 
they should no longer lived under the 
same roof, she herself would no longer 
be compelled to endure that incessant 
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comparison which was beginning to be 
too painful for her under the eyes of 
her friend Olivier. 

However, the shock had been too 
much for her that evening. She was 
feverish and hardly slept at all. In the 
morning she awoke weary and over- 
come by extreme lassitude, and then 
there arose within her an irresistible 
longing to be comforted again, to be 
succored, to ask help from some one 
who could cure all her ills, all her mortal 
and physical ailments. 

Indeed, she felt so ill at ease and 
weak that she thought of consulting 
her physician. Perhaps she was about 
to be seriously ill, for it was not nat- 
ural that in a few hours she should 
pass through those successive phases of 
suffering and relief. So she sent him a 
telegram and awaited his coming. 

He arrived about eleven o’clock. He 
was one of those dignified, fashionable 
physicians whose decorations and titles 
guarantee their ability, whose tact at 
least equals mere skill and who have, 
above all, when treating women, sooth- 
ing words that are surer than medi- 
cines. 

He entered, bowed, looked at his 
patient and said with a smile: “Come, 
this is not a very serious case. With 
eyes like yours one is never very ill.” 

She felt immediate gratitude to him 
‘for this beginning, and told him of her 
troubles, her weakness, her nervousness 
and melancholy. Then she mentioned, 
without laying too much stress on the 
matter, her distressingly ill appearance. 
After listening to her with an attentive 
ear, though asking no questions except 
as to her appetite, as if he knew well 
the secret nature of this feminine ail- 
ment, he sounded her, examined her, 
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felt of her shoulders with the tips of his 
fingers, lifted her arms, having undoubt- 
edly met her thought and understood 
with the shrewdness of a practitioner 
who lifts all veils that she was consult- 
ing him more for her beauty than for 
her health. Then he said: 

“Yes, we are a little anemic and 
have some nervous troubles. That is 
not surprising, since you have experi- 
enced such a great affliction. I will 
write you a little prescription that will 
set you right again. But, above all, you 
must eat strengthening food, take beef 
tea, no water, but drink beer. I will in- 
dicate an excellent brand. Do not tire 
yourself by late hours, but walk as 
much as you can. Sleep a good deal and 
grow a little plumper. This is all that 
I can advise you, my fair patient.” 

She had listened to him with deep 
interest, trying to guess at what his 
words implied. She caught at the last 
word. 

“Yes, I am too thin,” said she. “I 
was a little too stout at one time, and 
perhaps I weakened myself by dieting.” 

“Without any doubt. There is no 
harm in remaining thin when one has 
always been so; but when one grows 
thin on principle it is always at the 
expense of something else. Happily, that 
can be soon remedied. Good-by, 
madame.” 

She felt better already, more alert, 
and she wished to send for the pre- 
scribed beer for her luncheon at its 
headquarters, in order to obtain it quite 
fresh. 

She was just leaving the table when 
Bertin was announced. 

“It is I again,” said he, “always I. I 
have come to ask you something. Have 
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you anything particular to do this after- 
noon?” 

“No, nothing. Why?” 

“And Annette?” 

“Nothing also.” 

“Then can you come to the studio 
about four o’clock?” 

“Ves, but for what purpose?” 

“T am sketching the face of my 
Réverie, of which I spoke to you when 
I asked you whether Annette might 
pose for me a few moments. It would 
render me a great service if I could 
have her for only an hour to-day. Are 
you willing?” 

The countess hesitated, annoyed, 
without knowing the reason why. But 
she replied: 

“Very well, my friend; we shall be 
with you at four o’clock.” 

“Thank you! You are goodness it- 
self!” 

He went away to prepare his canvas 
and study his subject, so that he need 
not tire his model too much. 

Then the countess went out alone, on 
foot, to finish her shopping. She went 
down to the great central streets, then 
walked slowly up the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, for she felt as if her legs were 
giving way. As she passed Saint Au- 
gustin’s she was seized with a desire 
to enter the church and rest. She pushed 
open the leather-covered door, sighed 
with satisfaction on breathing the cool 
air of the lofty nave, took a chair and 
sat down. 

She was religious as very many 
Parisians are religious. She believed in 
God without a doubt, not being able 
to admit the existence of the universe 
without the existence of a creator. But 
associating, as does every one, the at- 
tributes of divinity with the nature of 
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the created matter that she beheld with 
her own eyes, she almost personified 
the Eternal God with what she knew of 
His work, without having a very clear 
idea as to what this mysterious Maker 
might really be. 

She believed in Him firmly, adored 
Him theoretically, feared Him very 
vaguely, for she did not profess to 
understand His intentions or His will, 
having a very limited confidence in the 
priests, whom she regarded merely as 
the sons of peasants, revolting from mil- 
itary service. Her father, a middle-class 
Parisian, never had imposed upon her 
any particular principles of devotion, 
and she had lived on, thinking little 
about religious matters until her mar- 
riage. Then, her new station in life 
entailing a stricter outward observance 
of her obligations toward the Church, 
she had conformed punctiliously to these 
light duties. 

She was lady patroness to numerous 
and very well-known infant asylums, 
never failed to attend mass at one 
o’clock on Sundays, gave alms for her- 
self directly and for society through 
an abbé, the vicar of her parish. 

She had often prayed, from a sense 
of duty, as a soldier mounts guard at 
a general’s door. Sometimes she had 
prayed because her heart was sad, espe- 
cially when she suspected Olivier of in- 
fidelity to her. At such times, without 
confiding to Heaven the cause of her 
appeal, treating God with the same 
naive hypocrisy that is shown to a hus- 
band, she asked Him to succor her. 
When her father died, long before, and 
again quite recently, at her mother’s 
death, she had had violent crises of 
religious fervor and had passionately 
implored Him who watches over us and 
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consoles us. 

And now behold! to-day, in that 
church where she had entered by chance, 
she suddenly felt a profound need to 
pray, not for some one nor for some 
thing, but for herself, for herself alone, 
as she had already prayed the other day 
at her mother’s grave. She must have 
help from some source, and she called 
on God now as she had summoned the 
physician that very morning. 

She remained a long time on her 
knees, in the deep silence of the church, 
broken only by the sound of footsteps. 
Then suddenly, as if a clock had struck 
in her heart, she awoke from her memo- 
ties, drew out ther watch, and was 
startled to see that it was already four 
o’clock. She hastened away to take her 
daughter to the studio, where Olivier 
must already be expecting them. 

They found the artist in his studio, 
studying upon the canvas the pose of 
his Réverie. He wished to reproduce 
exactly what he had seen in the Parc 
Monceau while walking with Annette: 
a young girl, dreaming, with an open 
book upon her knees. He had hesitated 
as to whether he should make her plain 
or pretty. If she were ugly she would 
have more character, would arouse more 
thought and emotion, would contain 
more philososphy. If pretty, she would 
be more seductive, would diffuse more 
charm and would please better. 

The desire to make a study from his 
little friend decided him. The Réveuse 
should be pretty and therefore might 
realize her poetic vision one day or 
other; whereas, if ugly, she would re- 
main condemned to a dream without 
hope and without end. 

As soon as the two ladies entered 
Olivier said, rubbing his hands: 
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“Well, Mademoiselle Nané, we are : 


going to work together, it seems!” 

The countess seemed anxious. She sat 
in an armchair and watched Olivier as 
he placed an iron garden-chair in the 
right light. He opened his bookcase to 
get a book, then asked, hesitatingly: 

“What does your daughter read?” 

“Dear me! anything you like! Give 
her a volume of Victor Hugo.” 

“La Légende des Siécles?” 

“That will do.” 

“Little one, sit down here,” he con- 
tinued, “and take this volume of verse. 
Look for page—page 336, where you 
will find a poem entitled ‘Les Pauvres 
Gens.’ Absorb it, as one drinks the best 
wines, slowly, word by word, and let 
it intoxicate you and move you. Then 
close the book, raise your eyes, think 
and dream. Now I will go: and prepare 
my brushes.” 

He went into a corner to put the 
colors on his palette, but as he squeezed 
the leaden tubes, whence issued slender, 
twisting snakes of color, he turned from 
time to time to look at the young girl 
absorbed in her reading. 

His heart seemed to contract, his 
fingers trembled, he no longer knew 
what he was doing and got his colors 
mixed as he blended the little piles of 
paint, so strongly was he affected at the 
reawakening, the sudden resurrection of 
this apparition in this very spot after 
twelve years. 

Annette had now finished her reading 
and was looking straight before her. 
Approaching her, Olivier saw in her 
eyes two bright drops which overflowed 
and ran down her cheeks. He was 
thrilled with one of those shocks that 
make a man forget himself, and turn- 
ing toward the countess he murmured: 
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“God! how beautiful she is!” 

But he remained stupefied at the 
ghastly and convulsed face of Madame 
de Guilleroy. Her large eyes, full of a 
sort of terror, gazed at her daughter 
and at the painter. He approached her, 
suddenly touched with anxiety. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“T wish to speak to you.” 

Rising, she said hastily to Annette: 
“Wait a moment, my child; I have a 
word to say to Monsieur Bertin.” 

She passed swiftly into the little 
drawing-room near by, where he often 
made his visitors wait. He followed 
her, his head confused, understanding 
nothing. As soon as they were alone, 
she seized his hands and stammered: 

“Olivier! Olivier, I beg you not to 
make her pose for you!” 

“But why?” he murmured, disturbed. 

“Why? why?” she said precipitately. 
“He asks it! You do not feel it, then, 
yourself? Why? Oh, I should have 
guessed it sooner myself, but I only 
discovered it this moment. I cannot tell 
you anything now. Go and find my 
daughter. Tell her that I am ill; fetch 
a cab, and come to see me in an hour. 
I will receive you alone.” 

“But, really, what is the matter with 
your” 

She seemed on the verge of hysterics. 

“Leave me! I cannot speak here. Get 
my daughter and call a cab.” 

He had to obey and reéntered the 
studio. Annette, unsuspicious, had re- 
sumed her reading, her heart overflow- 
ing with sadness at the poetic and 
mournful story. 

“Your mother is indisposed,” said 
Olivier. “She became very ill when she 
went into the other room. Go to her. 
I will bring some ether.” 
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He went out, ran to get a flask from 
his room and returned. 

He found them weeping in each 
other’s arms. Annette, moved by “Les 
Pauvres Gens,” allowed her feelings 
full sway, and the countess was some- 
what solaced by blending her grief with 
that sweet sorrow, in mingling her tears 
with those of her daughter. 

He waited for some time, not daring 
to speak. He looked at them, his own 
heart oppressed with an incomprehen- 
sible melancholy. 

“Well,” said he at last, “are you bet- 
ter?” 

“Ves, a little,’ the countess replied. 
“Tt was nothing. Have you ordered a 
carriage?” 

“Ves, it will come directly.” 

“Thank you, my friend—it is noth- 
ing. I have had too much sorrow for 
a long time.” 

“The carriage is here,’ 
nounced. 

And Bertin, full of secret anxiety, 
escorted his friend, pale and almost 
swooning, to the door, feeling her heart 
throb against his arm. 

When he was alone he asked himself 
what was the matter with her and 
why had she made this scene. And he 
began to seek a reason, coming close 
to the truth without being willing to 
discover it. Finally he began to suspect. 
“Why,” said he to himself, “is it pos- 
sible she believes that I am making 
love to her daughter? No, that would 
be too absurd!” And combating with 
ingenious and loyal arguments that sup- 
posititious conviction, he felt indignant 
that she could for an instant have sus- 
pected that his sane, almost paternal 
affection, could have any taint of gal- 
lantry. He gradually became annoyed 
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with the countess, not allowing that she 
had the least right to suspect him of 
such villainy, of an infamy so unquali- 
fiable; and he resolved that when he 
saw her later he would express his 
views pretty plainly. 

He soon left his. studio to go to her 
house, impatient for an explanation. On 
the way he prepared, with a growing 
irritation, the arguments and phrases 
that should justify him and avenge him 
for such a suspicion, 

He found her in a reclining chair, 
her face changed by suffering. 

“Well,” said he dryly, “explain to me, 
my dear friend, the strange scene that 
just occurred.” 

“What, you do not yet understand 
it?” she said in a broken voice. 

“No, I confess I do not.” 

“Come, Olivier, look well into your 
heart.” 

“My heart?” 

“Yes, at the bottom of your heart.” 

“T don’t understand. Explain your- 
self better.” 

“Look well into the depths of your 
heart and see whether you find noth- 
ing there that is dangerous for you and 
for me.” 

“I repeat that I do not comprehend 
you. I guess that there is something 
in your imagination, but in my own con- 
science I see nothing.” 

“I am not speaking of your con- 
science, but of your heart.” 

“I cannot guess enigmas. I entreat 
you to be more clear.” 

Then, slowly raising her hands, she 
took the hands of the painter and held 
them, and, as if each word broke her 
heart, she said: 

“Take care, my friend, or you will 
fall in love with my daughter!” 
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He withdrew his hands abruptly, and 
with the impulse of innocence which 
combats a shameful accusation, with 
animated gesture and increasing excite- 
ment, he defended himself, accusing her 
in her turn of having suspected him 
unjustly. 

She let him talk for some time, ob- 
stinately incredulous, sure of what she 
had said. Then she resumed: 

“But I do not suspect you, my friend. 
You were ignorant of what was pass- 
ing within you, as I was ignorant of it 
until this morning. You treat me as if 
I had accused you of making love to 
Annette. Oh, no, no! I know how loyal 
you are, worthy of all esteem and of 
every confidence. I only beg you, I 
entreat you to look into the depths 
of your heart and see whether the af- 
fection which, in spite of yourself, you 
are beginning to have for my daughter, 
has not a characteristic a little different 
from simple friendship.” 

Now he was offended, and, growing 
still more excited, he began once more 
to plead his loyalty, just as he had 
argued all alone in the street. 

She waited until he had finished his 
defence; then, without anger, but with- 
out being shaken in her conviction, 
though frightfully pale, she murmured: 

“Olivier, I know very well all that 
you have just said to me, and I think 
as you do. But I am sure that I do 
not deceive myself. Listen, reflect, un- 
derstand. My daughter resembles me 
too much, she is too much what I was 
once when you began to love me, that 
you should not begin to love her, too.” 

“Then,” he exclaimed, “you dare to 
throw in my face such a thing as that 
on this simple supposition and ridicu- 
lous reasoning: ‘He loves me; my 
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daughter resembles me; therefore he 
will love her’!” 

But, seeing the countess’ face chang- 
ing more and more, he continued in a 
softer tone: 

“Now, my dear Any, it is precisely 
because I do find you once more in her 
that this young girl pleases me so much. 
It is you, you alone, that I love when 
I look at her.” 

“Ves, and it is just that from which 
I begin to suffer and which makes me 
so anxious. You are not yet aware of 
what you feel, but by and by you will 
no longer be able to deceive yourself 
regarding it.” 

“Any, I assure you that you are 
mad.” 

“Do you wish proofs?” 

Viese” 

“You had never come to Ronciéres in 
three years, in spite of my entreaties. 
But you rushed down there when it was 
proposed that you should come to fetch 
us.” 

“Oh, indeed! You reproach me for 
not leaving you alone down there, know- 
ing that you were ill, after your moth- 
er’s death!” 

“So be it! I do not insist. But this 
is it: the desire to see Annette again 
is so imperious with you that you could 
not pass this day without asking me 
to take her to your studio, under the 
pretext of posing her.” 

“And you do not suppose it was you 
I wished to see?” 

“At this moment you are arguing 
against yourself, trying to convince 
yourself—but you do not deceive me. 
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Listen again: Why did you leave ab- 
ruptly, the night before last, when the 
Marquis de Farandal entered? Do you 
know why?” 

He hesitated, very much surprised, 
disturbed, disarmed by this observation. 
Then he said slowly: 

“Why—I hardly know—I was tired, 
and then, to be candid, that imbecile 
makes me nervous.” 

“Since when?” 

“Always.” 

“Pardon me, I have heard you sing 
his praises. You liked him once. Be 
quite sincere, Olivier.” 

He reflected a few moments. Then 
choosing his words, he said: 

“Ves, it is possible that the great 
love I have for you makes me love 
so much everything that belongs to you 
as to modify my opinion of that bore, 
whom I might meet occasionally with 
indifference, but whom I should not like 
to see in your house almost every day.” 

“My daughter’s house will not be 
mine. But this is sufficient. I know the 
uprightness of your heart. I know that 
you will reflect deeply on what I have 
just said to you. When you have re- 
flected you will understand that I have 
pointed out a great danger to you, while 
yet there is time to escape it. And you 
will beware. Now let us talk of some- 
thing else, will you?” 

He did not insist, but he was much 
disturbed. He no longer knew what to 
think, though indeed he had need for 
reflection. He went away after a quar- 
ter of an hour of unimportant conver- 
sation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SWEET POISON 


Wirt slow steps, Olivier returned to 
his own house, troubled as if he had 
just learned some shameful family se- 
cret. He tried to sound his heart, to see 
clearly within himself, to read those 
intimate pages of the inner book which 
seem fastened together, and which some- 
times only a strange hand can turn over 
by separating them. Certainly he did 
not believe himself in love with An- 
nette. The countess, whose watchful 
jealousy never slept, had foreseen this 
danger from afar, and had signaled it 
before it even existed. But might that 
peril exist to-morrow, the day after, in 
a month? It was the frank question that 
he tried to answer sincerely. It was true 
that the child stirred his instincts of 
tenderness, but these instincts in man 
are so numerous that the dangerous ones 
should not be confounded with the in- 
offensive. Thus, he adored animals, es- 
pecially cats, and could not see their 
silky fur without being seized with an 
irresistible sensuous desire to caress 
their soft, undulating backs and kiss 
their electric fur. 

The attraction that impelled him to- 
ward this girl slightly resembled those 
obscure yet innocent desires that go 
to make up part of all the ceaseless 
and unappeasable vibrations of human 
nerves. His artist’s eye, as well as his 
eye aS a man, was captivated by her 
freshness, by that bud of bright, beauti- 
ful life, by that essence of youth that 
glowed in her; and his heart, full of 
memories of his long friendship with 
the countess, finding in the extraordi- 


nary resemblance of Annette to her 
mother a reawakening of old feelings, 
of emotions sleeping since the begin- 
ning of his love, had been startled per- 
haps by the sensation of an awakening. 
An awakening? Yes! It was that! This 
idea gave him some light on the sub- 
ject. He felt that he had awakened after 
years of sleep. If he had loved the 


young girl without being aware of it, 
he would have experienced beside her | 


that rejuvenation of his whole being 


which creates a new man as soon as 
the flame of a fresh desire is kindled 
within him. No, the child had only 
breathed upon the former fire. It had 
always been the mother that he loved, 
but a little more now than latterly, no 
doubt, because of her daughter, this 
reincarnation of herself. And he formu- 
lated this decision with the reassuring 
sophism: “One loves but once! The 
heart may often be affected at meeting 
some other being, for every one exer- 
cises on others either attraction or re- 
pulsion. All these influences create 
friendship, caprices, desire for posses- 
sion, quick and fleeting ardors, but not 
real love. That this love may exist it 
is necessary that two beings should be 
so truly born for each other, should 
be linked together in so many different 
ways, by so many similar tastes, by so 
many affinities of body, of mind, and 
of character, and so many ties of all 
kinds that the whole shall form a union 
of bonds. That which we love, in short, 
is not so much Madame X. or Monsieur 
Z.; it is a woman or a man, a creature 
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without a name, something sprung from 


| 


Nature, that great female, with organs, 


a form, a heart, a mind, a combination 
of attributes which like a magnet at- 
tract our organs, our eyes, our lips, 
our hearts, our thoughts, all our appe- 
tites, sensual as well as intellectual. We 
love a type, that is, the reunion in one 


single person of all the human qualities 


that may 
others.” 

For him, the Comtesse de Guilleroy 
had been this type, and their long- 
standing friendship, of which he had 
not wearied, proved it to him beyond 
a doubt. Now, Annette so much re- 
sembled physically what her mother 
had been as to deceive the eye; so 
there was nothing astonishing in the 
fact that this man’s heart had been 
surprised, if even it had not been wholly 
captured. He had adored one woman! 
Another woman was born of her, al- 
most her counterpart. He could not pre- 
vent himself from bestowing on the 
latter a little tender remnant of the 
passionate attachment he had had for 
the former. There was no harm or dan- 
ger in that. His eyes and his memory 
alone allowed themselves to be deluded 
by this appearance of resurrection; but 
his impulse had never strayed, for never 
had he felt the least stirring of desire 
for the young girl. 

However, the countess had reproached 
him with being jealous of the marquis! 
Was it true? Again he examined his 
conscience severely, and decided that 
as a matter of fact he was indeed a 
little jealous. What was there astonish- 
ing in that, after all? Are we not con- 
stantly jealous of men who pay court 
to no matter what woman? Does not 
one experience in the street, at a res- 


separately attract us in 
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taurant, or a theatre, a little feeling 
of enmity toward the gentleman who 
is passing or who enters with a lovely 
girl on his arm? Every possessor of a 
woman is a rival, a triumphant male, 
a conqueror envied by all the other 
males. And then, without considering 
these physiological reasons, if it were 
natural that he should have for An- 
nette a somewhat exaggerated sym- 
pathy, owing to his love for her mother, 
was it not natural also that he should 
feel in his heart a little masculine hatred 
of the future husband? He could con- 
quer ‘this unworthy feeling without 
much trouble. 

But in the depths of his heart he 
still felt a sort of bitter discontent with 
himself and with the countess. Would 
not their everyday intercourse be ren- 
dered awkward by the fact that he was 
aware of her suspicion? Should he not 
be compelled at watch with tiresome 
and scrupulous attention all that he 
said and did, his very looks, his slightest 
attitude in presence of the young girl? 
for all that he might do or say would 
appear suspicious to the mother. He 
reached his home in a gloomy mood 
and began to smoke cigarettes, with 
the vehemence of an irritated man who 
uses ten matches to light his tobacco. 
He tried in vain to work. His hand, 
his eye, and his brain seemed to have 
lost the knack of painting, as if they 
had forgotten it, or never had known 
and practised the art. He had taken up a 
little canvas to finish a sketch—a street 
corner, at which a blind man stood sing- 
ing—and he looked at it with uncon- 
querable indifference, with such a lack 
of power to continue it that he sat 
down before it, palette in hand, and 
forgot it, continuing to gaze at it fixedly 
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though his thoughts were elsewhere. 
Then, suddenly, impatience at the 
slowness of time, at the interminable 
minutes, began to wear on him. What 
should he do until he could go to the 
club for dinner, since he could not 
work at home? The very thought of 
the streets wearied him, filled him with 
disgust for the sidewalks, the pedes- 
trians, the carriages and shops; and the 
idea of paying visits that day, to no 
matter whom, aroused in him an instan- 
taneous hatred for every one he knew. 
Then, what should he do? Should he 
pace to and fro in his studio, looking 
at the clock at every turn, watching 
the displacement of the long hand every 
few seconds? Ah, he knew well those 
walks from the door to the cabinet, 
covered with ornaments. In his hours 
of inspiration, impulse, ambition, of 
fruitful and facile execution, these pac- 
ings had been a delicious recreation— 
these goings and comings across the 
large room, brightened, animated, and 
warmed by work; but now, in his hours 
of inefficiency and disgust, the miserable 
hours, when nothing seemed worth the 
trouble of an effort or a movement, 
it was like the terrible tramping of a 
prisoner in his cell. If only he could 
have slept, even for an hour, on his 
divan! But no, he should not sleep; 
he should only agitate himself until he 
trembled with exasperation. Whence 
came this sudden attack of bad temper? 
He thought: “I am becoming excessive- 
ly nervous to have worked myself into 
such a state for so insignificant a cause.” 
Then he thought he would take a 
book. The volume of La Légende des 
Siécles had remained on the iron chair 
where Annette had laid it. He opened 
it and read two pages of verse without 
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understanding them. He understood 
them no more than if they had been 
written in a foreign tongue. He was 
determined, however, and began again, 
only to find that what he read had not 
really penetrated to his mind. “Well,” 
said he to himself, “I seem to be grow- 
ing imbecile!” But a sudden inspira- 
tion came to him as to how he should 
fill the two hours that must elapse be- 
fore dinner-time. He had a hot bath 
prepared, and there he remained 
stretched out, relaxed and soothed by 
the warm water, until his valet, bring- 
ing his clothes, roused him from a kind 
of doze. Then he went to the club, 
where he found the usual companions. 
He was received with open arms and 
exclamations, for they had not seen him 
for several days. 

“T have just returned from the coun- 
try,” he explained. 

All those men, except Musadieu, the 
landscape painter, professed a profound 
contempt for the country. Rocdiane and 
Landa, to be sure, went there for shoot- 
ing, but their sole enjoyment in the 
meadows and woods was to see pheas- 
ants, quail, or partridges falling like 
handfuls of feathers under their shot, 
or little rabbits, mortally wounded, 
turning somersaults like clowns, going 
heels over head four or five times, 
showing their white bellies and tails at 
every bound. Except for this sport in 
autumn and winter, they thought the 
country a bore. As Rocdiane would say: 
“I prefer little women to little peas!” 

The dinner was lively and jovial as 
usual, animated by discussions in which 
nothing unusual was said. Bertin, to 
arouse himself, talked a great deal. 
They found him amusing, but as soon 
as he had had coffee, and a sixty-point 
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game of billiards with the banker Liver- 
dy, he went out, strolling from the 
Madeleine to the Rue Taitbout; after 
passing three times before the Vaude- 
ville, he asked himself whether he should 
go in; he almost called a cab to take 
him to the Hippodrome, changed his 
mind and turned toward the Nouveau 
Cirque; then made an abrupt half turn, 
without motive, design, or pretext, went 
up the Boulevard Malesherbes again, 
and walked more slowly as he ap- 
proached the dwelling of the Comtesse 
de Guilleroy. “Perhaps she will think 
it strange to see me again this eve- 
ning,” he thought. But he reassured 
himself on reflecting that there was 
nothing astonishing in his coming a 
second time to inquire how she felt. 

She was alone with Annette, in the 
little back drawing-room, and was still 
working on her coverlets for the poor. 

She said simply, on seeing him enter: 
“Ah, is it you, my friend?” 

“Ves, I felt anxious; I wished to see 
you. How are you?” 

“Thank you, very well.” 

She paused a moment, then added, 
significantly : 

“And your” 

He began to laugh unconcernedly, as 
he replied: “Oh, I am very well, very 
well. Your fears were entirely without 
foundation.” 

She raised her eyes, pausing in her 
work, and fixed her gaze upon him, a 
gaze full of doubt and entreaty. 

“Tt is true,” said he. 

“So much the better,” she replied, 
with a smile that was slightly forced. 

He sat down, and for the first time 
in that house he was seized with ir- 
resistible uneasiness, a sort of paralysis 
of ideas, still greater than that which 
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had seized him during the day as he 
sat before his canvas. 

“You may go on, my child; it will 
not annoy him,” said the countess to 
her daughter. 

“What was she doing?” 

“She was practising a fantaisie.” 

Annette rose to go to the piano. He 
followed her with his eyes, unconscious- 
ly, as he always did, because he thought 
her pretty. Then he felt the mother’s 
eye upon him, and turned his head 
abruptly, as if he were looking for 
something in the dark corner of the 
drawing-room. 

The countess took from her work- 
table a little gold case that he had 
given her, opened it, and offered him 
some cigarettes. 

“Pray smoke, my friend,” said she; 
“you know I like it when we are alone 
here.” 

He obeyed, and the music began. It 
was classical music, graceful and light, 
one of those compositions that seem 
to have inspired the artist on a soft 
moonlight evening in springtime. 

“Who is the composer of that?” 
asked Bertin. 

“Schumann,” the countess replied. “It 
is little known and charming.” 

A desire to look at Annette grew 
stronger within him, but he did not 
dare. He would have to make only 
a slight movement, merely a turn of 
the neck, for he could see out of the 
corner of his eye the two candles that 
lighted the music; but he guessed so 
well, read so clearly, the watchful gaze 
of the countess that he remained mo- 
tionless, his eyes looking straight before 
him, interested apparently in the gray 
thread of smoke from his cigarette. 

“Was that all you had to say to me?” 
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Madame de Guilleroy murmured to him. 

He smiled. 

“Don’t be vexed with me. You know 
that music hypnotizes me; it absorbs 
my thoughts. I will talk soon.” 

“I must tell you,” said the countess, 
“that I had studied something for you 
before mamma’s death. I never let you 
hear it, but I will play it for you im- 
mediately, as soon as the little one 
has finished; you shall see how quaint 
it is.” 

She had real talent, and a subtle 
comprehension of the emotion that 
flows through sounds. It was indeed 
one of her surest powers over the 
painter’s sensibility. 

As soon as Annette had finished Schu- 
mann’s pastoral symphony, the coun- 
tess rose, took her place, and awakened 
a strange melody with her fingers, a 
melody of which all the phrases seemed 
complaints, divers complaints, chang- 
ing, numerous, interrupted by a single 
note, beginning again, sounding in the 
midst of the strains, cutting them short, 
scanning them, crashing into them, like 
a monotonous, incessant, persecuting 
cry, the unappeasable call of an obses- 
sion, 

But Olivier was looking at Annette, 
who had sat down facing him, and he 
heard nothing, comprehended nothing. 

He looked at her, without thinking, 
indulging himself with the sight of her, 
as a good and habitual possession of 
which he had just been deprived, drink- 
ing her beauty wholesomely, as we drink 
water when thirsty. 

“Well,” said the countess, “was not 
that beautiful?” 

“Admirable! superb!” he 
aroused. “By whom?” 

“You do not know it?” 


said, 
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“No.” 

“What, really, you do not know it?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“By Schubert.” 

“That does not astonish~me at all,” 
he said, with an air of profound con- 
viction. “It is superb! You would be 
delightful if you would play it over 
again.” 

She began once more, and he, turning 
his head, began again to contemplate 
Annette, but listened also to the music, 
that he might taste two pleasures at the 
same time. 

When Madame de Guilleroy returned 
to her chair, in simple obedience to the 
natural duplicity of man he did not 
allow his gaze to rest longer on the 
fair profile of the young girl, who knit- 
ted opposite her mother, on the other 
side of the lamp. 

But, though he did not see her, he 
tasted the sweetness of her presence, 
as one feels the proximity of a fire 
on the hearth; and the desire to cast 
upon her swift glances only to transfer 
them immediately to the countess, tor- 
mented him—the desire of the school- 
boy who climbs up to the window from 
the street as soon as the master’s back 
is turned. 

He went away early, for his power of 
speech was as paralyzed as his mind, 
and his persistent silence might be 
wrongly interpreted. 

As soon as he found himself in the 
street a desire to wander took posses- 
sion of him, for whenever he heard 
music it remained in his brain a long 
time, threw him into reveries that 
seemed the dream continuation of the 
music itself, but even more distinct. 
The melody returned, intermittent and 
fugitive, bringing separate measures, 
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weakened, and far off like an echo; 
then, sinking into silence, appeared to 
leave it to the mind to give a mean- 
ing to the themes, and to seek a sort 
of tender and harmonious ideal. He 
turned to the left on reaching the outer 
Boulevard, perceiving the fairylike il- 
lumination of the Parc Monceau, and 
entered its central avenue, curving be- 
neath the electric moons. A policeman 
was slowly strolling along; now and 
then a belated cab passed; a man, sit- 
ting on a bench in a bluish bath of 
‘ electric light, was reading a newspaper, 
at the foot of the bronze mast that bore 
the dazzling globe. Other lights on the 
broad lawns, scattered among the trees, 
shed their cold and powerful rays into 
the foliage and on the grass, animat- 
ing with a pale life this great city gar- 
den. 

Bertin, his hands behind his back, 
paced the sidewalk, thinking of his walk 
with Annette in this same park when 
he had recognized in her the voice of 
her mother. 

He sat down on a bench, and, breath- 
ing in the cool freshness of the dewy 
lawns, he felt himself filled with all 
the passionate expectancy that trans- 
forms the soul of youth into the inco- 
herent canvas of an unfinished love 
story. Long ago he had known such 
evenings, those evenings of errant fancy, 
when he had allowed his caprice to 
roam through imaginary adventures, and 
he was astonished to feel a return of 
sensations that did not belong to his 
present age. 

But, like the persistent note in the 
Schubert melody, the thought of An- 
nette, the vision of her face bent be- 
side the lamp, and the strange suspicion 
of the countess, recurred to him at 
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every instant. He continued, in spite 
of himself, to occupy his heart with 
this question, to sound the impenetrable 
depths where human feelings germinate 
before they are born. This persistent 
research agitated him; this absorbing 
interest in the young girl seemed to 
open to his suul the way to tender 
reveries. He could not drive her from 
his mind; he bore within himself a 
sort of evocation of her image, as once 
he had borne the image of the countess 
after she had left him; he often had 
the strange sensation of her presence 
in the studio. 

Suddenly, impatient at being domi- 
nated by a memory, he rose, muttering: 
“Any was stupid to say that to me. 
Now she will make me think of the 
little one!” 

He went home, disturbed about him- 
self. After he had gone to bed he felt 
that sleep would not come to him, for 
a fever coursed in his veins, and a de- 
sire for reverie fermented in his heart. 
Dreading a wakeful night, one of those 
nervous attacks of insomnia brought 
about by mental disturbance, he thought 
he would try to read. How many times 
had reading served him as a narcotic! 
He got up and went into his library 
to choose a good and soporific work; 
but his mind, aroused in spite of him- 
self, eager for any emotion it could 
find, sought among the shelves for the 
name of some author that would re- 
spond to his state of exaltation and 
expectancy. Balzac, whom he loved, 
said nothing to him; he disdained Hugo, 
scorned Lamartine, who usually touched 
his emotions, and fell eagerly upon Mus: 
set, the poet of youth. He took a vol- 
ume and carried it to bed, to read 
whatever he might chance to find. 
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When he had settled himself in bed, 
he began to drink, as with the thirst 
of a drunkard, those flowing verses of 
an inspired being who sang, like a bird, 
of the dawn of existence, and having 
breath only for the morning, was silent 
in the arid light of day; those verses 
of a poet who above all mankind was 
intoxicated with life, expressing his in- 
toxication in fanfares of frank and tri- 
umphant love, the echo of all young 
hearts bewildered with desires. 

Never had Bertin so perfectly com- 
prehended the physical charm of those 
poems, which move the senses but 
hardly touch the intelligence. With his 
eyes on those vibrating stanzas, he felt 
that his soul was but twenty years old, 
radiant with hopes, and he read the 
volume almost through in a state of 
youthful intoxication. Three o’clock 
struck, and he was astonished to find 
that he had not yet grown sleepy. He 
rose to shut his window and to carry 
his book to a table in the middle of 
the room; but at the contact of the 
cold night air a pain, which several 
seasons at Aix had not succeeded in re- 
moving, ran through his loins, like a 
warning or a recall; and he threw aside 
the poet with an impatient movement, 
muttering: “Old fool!’ Then he re- 
turned to bed and blew out his light. 

He did not go to see the countess 
the next day, and he even made a 
heroic resolution not to return there 
for two days. But whatever he did, 
whether he tried to paint or to walk, 
whether he bore his melancholy mood 
with him from house to house, his mind 
was everywhere harassed by the inces- 
sant recollection of those two women. 

Having forbidden himself to go to 
see them, he solaced himself by think- 
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ing of them, and he allowed both mind 
and heart to give themselves up to 
memories of both. It happened often 
that in that species of hallucination 
in which he lulled his~isolation the 
two faces approached each other, dif- 
ferent, such as he knew them; then, 
passing one before the other, mingled, 
blended together, forming only one face, 
a little confused, a face that was no 
longer the mother’s, not altogether that 
of the daughter, but the face of a 
woman he still loved madly, long ago, 
still loved and would love forever. 

Then he felt remorse at having 
abandoned himself to the influence of 
these emotions, which he knew were 
powerful and dangerous. To escape 
them, to drive them away, to deliver 
his soul from this sweet and captivat- 
ing dream, he tried to think of every- 
thing, of every imaginable possible sub- 
ject of reflection and meditation. Vain 
effort! In whatever direction his mind 
turned it always led him back to the 
same point, where he met a fair young 
face that seemed to be lying in wait 
for him. It was a vague and unavoid- 
able obsession that hung over him and 
pulled him up short, no matter by what 
roundabout method he sought to avoid 
it: 

The confusion of these two person- 
alities, which had so troubled him on 
the evening of their walk at Ronciéres, 
rose again in his memory as soon, ceas- 
ing to reflect and reason, as he evoked 
them, and attempted to understand this 
strange emotion that stirred his being. 
He said to himself: “Let’s see, have 
I for Annette a more tender feeling 
than I should have?” Then, probing his 
heart, he felt it burning with affection 
for a woman who was young, who had 
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Annette’s features, but who was not 
she. And he reassured himself in a 
cowardly way by thinking: “No, I do 
not love the little one; I am the vic- 
tim of a resemblance.” 

However, those two days at Ron- 
ciéres remained in his soul, as a spring 
of warmth, happiness, intoxication; and 
the least details of those days returned 
to him, one by one, with precision, 
sweeter even than at the time they 
occurred. Suddenly, while reviewing 
these memories, he saw once more the 
road they had followed on leaving the 
cemetery, the young girl plucking flow- 
ers, and he recollected that he had 
promised her a cornflower in sapphires 
as soon as they returned to Paris. 

All his resolutions took flight, and 
without struggling longer he took his 
hat and went out, rejoiced at the 
thought of the pleasure he was about 
to give her. 

The footman answered him, when he 
presented himself: 

“Madame is out, but mademoiselle 
is at home.” 

Again he felt a thrill of joy. 

“Tell her that I should like to speak 
to her.” 

Annette appeared almost immediate- 
ly. 

“Good-day, dear master,’ said she 
gravely. 

He began to laugh, shook hands with 
her, and sitting near her, said: 

“Guess why I have come.” 

She thought a few seconds. 

“T don’t know.” 

“To take you and your mother to 
the jeweler’s to choose the sapphire 
cornflower I promised you at Ron- 
ciéres.” 

The young girl’s face was illumined 
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with delight. 

“Oh, and mamma has gone out,” said 
she. “But she will return soon. You 
will wait for her, won’t you?” 

“Yes, if she is not too long.” 

“Oh, I like that! Too long, with me! 
You treat me like a child.” 

“No, not as much as you think,” he 
replied. 

He felt in his heart a longing to 
please her, to be gallant and witty, as 
in the most successful days of his 
youth, one of those instinctive desires 
that excite all the faculties of charm- 
ing, that make the peacock spread its 
tail and the poet write verses. Witty 
phrases rose to his lips, and he talked 
as he knew how to talk when he was 
at his best. The young girl, animated by 
his vivacity, answered him with all the 
mischief and sly humor that were in 
her. 

Suddenly, while they were discussing 
a subject, he exclaimed: “But you have 
often told me that before and I have 
answered you——” 

She interrupted him with a burst of 
laughter. 

“Ah, you don’t say ‘tu’ to me any 
more! You take me for mamma!” 

He blushed and was silent. Then he 
stammered: 

“Your mother has already maintained 
that opinion with me a hundred times.” 

His eloquence was extinguished. He 
no longer knew what to say, and he 
now felt afraid, incomprehensibly 
afraid, of this little girl. 

“Here is mamma,” said she. 

She had heard the door open in the 
outer drawing-room, and Olivier, dis- 
turbed as if some one had caught him 
in a fault, explained how he had sud- 
denly bethought him of his promise and 
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had come for them to take them to the 
jeweler’s. 

“T have a coupé,” said he. “I will 
sit on the bracket seat.” 

They set out, and a little later they 
entered Montara’s. 

Having passed all his life in the in- 
timacy, observation, study and amid 
the affection of women, having always 
occupied his mind with them, having 
been obliged to sound and discover their 
tastes, to know the details of dress and 
fashion as well as they knew them, 
being familiar with the minute details 
of their private life, he had arrived 
at a point that enabled him often to 
share certain of their sensations, and 
on entering one of the larger shops 
where the charming and delicate acces- 
sories of their beauty are to be found, 
he experienced a pleasurable emotion 
almost equal to that which stirred their 
enthusiasm. He interested himself as 
they did in those coquettish trifles with 
which they set forth their beauty; the 
materials pleased his eyes; the laces 
attracted his hands; the most insignifi- 
cant furbelows held his attention. In 
jewelers’ shops he felt for the show- 
cases a sort of religious respect, and 
the counter, covered with dark cloth, 
upon which the supple fingers of the 
goldsmith turned over the gems to dis- 
play their brilliant facets, filled him 
with a certain veneration. 

When he had seated the countess 
and her daughter before this sombre 
piece of furniture, on which each, with 
a natural movement, placed one hand, 
he mentioned what he wanted, and they 
showed him models of little flowers. 

Then they spread sapphires before 
him, from which it was necessary to 
choose four. This took a long time. 
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The two women turned them over on 
the cloth with the tips of their fingers, 
then lifted them carefully, looked 
through them at the_light, studying them 
with the rapt attention of connoisseurs. 
When they had laid aside those they 
had chosen, three emeralds had to be 
selected to make the leaves, then a 
tiny diamond that would tremble in 
the centre like a drop of dew. 

Olivier, intoxicated with the joy of 
giving, said to the countess: 

“Will you do me the favor to choose 
two rings?” 

“Tp 

“Yes. One for you, one for Annette. 
Let me make you these little presents 
in memory of the two days I passed 
at Ronciéres.” 

She refused. He insisted. A long dis- 
cussion followed, a struggle of words 
and arguments, in which he triumphed, 
though not without difficulty. 

Rings were brought, some, the rarest, 
by themselves in special cases; others | 
arranged in similar groups in large 
square boxes, wherein all the fanciful- 
ness of their settings was displayed in 
alignment on the velvet. The painter 
was seated between the two women 
and began, with the same ardent curi- 
osity, to take up the gold rings, one 
by one, from the narrow slits that 
held them. He placed them before him 
on the cloth-covered counter, separat- 
ing them into two groups, those that 
had been rejected at first sight and 
those from which a choice would be 
made. 

Time was passing, insensibly and 
sweetly, in this pretty work of selection, 
more captivating than all the pleasures 
of amusements, of society, entertain- 
ing and varied as a play, stirring also 
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an exquisite and elmost sensuous pleas- 
ure in a woman’s heart. 

Then they compared, became ani- 
mated, and, after some hesitation, the 
choice of the three judges settled upon 
a little golden serpent holding a beauti- 
ful ruby between his thin jaws and 
his twisted tail. 

Olivier, radiant, now rose to his 
feet. 

“T will leave you my carriage,” said 
he; “I have something to look after, 
and I must go.” 

But Annette begged her mother to 
walk home, as the weather was so fine. 
The countess consented, and, having 
thanked Bertin, she went along the 
street with her daughter. 

They walked for some time in silence, 
happy in the thought of the presents 
they had received. Then they began to 
talk of all the jewels they had seen 
and handled. Within their minds still 
lingered a sort of glittering and jingling, 
a sort of delight. They walked quickly 
through the crowd which fills the streets 
about five o’clock on a summer eve- 
ning. Men turned to look at Annette 
and murmured words of admiration as 
they passed. It was the first time since 
her mourning, since mourning had 
added brilliancy to her daughter’s beau- 
ty, that the countess had gone out with 
her in the streets of Paris; and the 
sensation of that street success, that 
awakened attention, those whispered 
compliments, that little wake of flat- 
tering emotion which the passing of a 
pretty woman leaves in a crowd of men, 
contracted her heart little by little with 
the same painful feeling she had had 
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the other evening in her drawing-room, 
when her guests had compared the little 
one with her own portrait. In spite of 
herself, she watched for those glances 
that Annette attracted; she felt them 
coming from a distance, pass over her 
own face without stopping and suddenly 
settle upon the fair face beside her 
own. She guessed, she saw in the eyes 
the rapid and silent homage to this 
blooming youthfulness, to the power- 
ful charm of that radiant freshness, 
and she thought: “I was as pretty as 
she, if not prettier.” Suddenly the 
thought of Olivier flashed across her 
mind, and she was seized, as at Ron- 
ciéres, with a longing to flee. 

She did not wish to feel herself any 
longer in this bright light, amid this 
stream of people, seen by all those 
men who were not looking at her. 
Those days seemed far away, though in 
reality quite recent, when she had chal- 
lenged comparison with her daughter. 
Who to-day, among the passers-by, 
thought of comparing them? Only one 
person had thought of it, perhaps, a 
little while ago in the jeweler’s shop. 
He? Oh, how she suffered! How could 
he help this comparison being always 
present to his mind! He certainly could 
not see them together without thinking 
of it! 

“T feel ill,” said she. “We will take 
a cab, my child.” 

Annette was uneasy. 

“What is the matter, mamma?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is nothing. You know that since 
your grandmother’s death I often have 
these attacks of weakness.” 
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CHAPTER V 


A WANING MOON 


Frxep ideas have the gnawing per- 
sistence of incurable maladies. Once 
they enter the soul they devour it, 
leaving it no longer free to think of 
anything, to take an interest in any- 
thing. Whatever she did, or wherever 
she was, alone or surrounded by friends, 
the comtesse could no longer rid her- 
self of the thought that had come to 
her as she walked home beside her 
daughter. Could Olivier, seeing them 
together almost every day, help mak- 
ing a comparison between them? 

Surely he must do it in spite of 
himself, incessantly, himself haunted by 
that unforgetable resemblance, accentu- 
ated still further by the similarity of 
tone and gesture they had lately tried 
to attain. Every time he entered she 
thought of that comparison; she read 
it in his eyes, guessed it and pondered 
over it in her heart and in her mind. 
Then she was tortured by a desire to 
hide herself, to disappear, never to show 
herself again beside her daughter. 

She suffered, too, in all ways, no 
longer feeling at home in her own 
house. That pained feeling of dispos- 
session which she had had one evening, 
when all eyes were fixed on Annette 
under her portrait, was become more 
intense, until she sometimes lost pa- 
tience. She reproached herself unceas- 
ingly for feeling that yearning need for 
deliverance, that unutterable desire to 
send her daughter away from her, as 
though she were an embarrassing and 
tenacious guest; and she worked to- 
ward that end with unconscious clever- 


ness, filled once more with the desire 
of struggling to retain, in spite of every- 
thing, the man she loved. 

Unable to hasten Annette’s marriage 
too urgently, because of their recent 
mourning, she feared, with a confused 
yet dominating fear, anything that might 
defeat that plan; and she sought, al- 
most in spite of herself, to awaken in 
her daughter’s heart some feeling of 
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All the resourceful diplomacy she 
had employed so long to hold Olivier 
now took with her a new form, shrewd- 
er, more secret, exerting itself to kindle 
affection between the young people and 
to keep the two men from meeting. 

As the painter, who kept regular hours 
of work, never breakfasted away from 
home, and usually gave only his eve- 
nings to his friends, she often invited 
the marquis to breakfast. He would ar- 
rive with an atmosphere of enjoyment 
from his ride, a sort of breath of morn- 
ing air. Annette was amused in listening 
to him, acquiring a taste for those topics 
of the day that he recounted to her, 
fresh and piquant as they were. An 
intimacy of youth sprang up between 
them, a pleasant companionship which 
a common and passionate love of horses 
naturally fostered. When he had gone 
the countess and the count would art- 
fully praise him, saying everything nec- 
essary to let the young girl know that 
it depended only upon herself to marry 
him if he pleased her. 

She understood very quickly, how- 
ever, and reasoning frankly with her- 
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self, judged it a very simple thing to 
take for a husband this handsome fel- 
low, who would give her, besides other 
enjoyments, that which she preferred 
above all others, the pleasure of gallop- 
ing beside him every morning on a thor- 
oughbred. 

They found themselves betrothed one 
day, quite naturally, after a clasp of 
the hand and a smile, and the marriage 
was spoken of as something long de- 
cided. Then the marquis began to bring 
gifts, and the duchess treated Annette 
like her own daughter. Thus the whole 
affair had been fostered by common ac- 
cord, warmed over the fire of a little 
intimacy, during the quiet hours of the 
day; and the marquis, having many 
other occupations, relatives, obligations 
and duties, rarely came in the eve- 
ning. 

That was Olivier’s time. He dined 
regularly every week with his friends 
and also continued to appear without 
appointment to ask for a cup of tea 
between ten o’clock and midnight. 

As soon as he entered the countess 
watched him, devoured by a desire to 
know what was passing in his heart. 
He gave no glance, made no gesture 
that she did not immediately interpret, 
and she was tortured by this thought: 
“Tt is impossible that he is not in love 
with her when he sees us one beside 
the other.” 

He, too, brought gifts. Not a week 
passed that he did not appear bearing 
two little packages in his hands, offer- 
ing one to the mother, the other to 
the daughter; and the countess, opening 
the boxes, which often held valuable 
objects, felt again that contraction of 
the heart. She knew so well that desire 
to give, which as a woman she never 
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had been able to satisfy—that desire 
to bring something that would give 
pleasure, to purchase for some one, to 
find in the shops some trifle that would 
please. 

The painter had formerly been 
through this phase, and she had seen 
him come in many times with that 
same smile, that same gesture, a little 
packet in his hand. That habit had 
ceased after a while, and now it had 
begun again. For whom? She had no 
manner of doubt. It was not for her! 

He appeared fatigued and thin. She 
concluded that he was suffering. She 
compared his entrance, his manner, his 
bearing with the attitude of the mar- 
quis, who was also beginning to be 
attracted by Annette’s grace. It was 
not at all the same thing: Monsieur 
de Farandal was smitten, Olivier Ber- 
tin loved! She believed this at least 
during her hours of torture; then, in 
quieter moments, she still hoped that 
she had deceived herself. 

Oh, often she could hardly restrain 
herself from questioning him when she 
was alone with him, praying, entreating 
him to speak, to confess all, to hide 
nothing! She preferred to know and to 
weep in the certainty rather than to 
suffer thus in doubt, not able to read 
that closed heart, in which she felt an- 
other love was growing. 

That heart, which she prized more 
highly than her life, over which she 
had watched and which she had warmed 
and cheered with her love for twelve 
years, of which she had believed her- 
self sure, which she had hoped was 
finally hers, conquered, submissive, pas- 
sionately devoted for the rest of their 
lives—that heart was escaping her by 
an inconceivable, horrible and monstrous 
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fatality! Yes, it had suddenly closed, 
holding a secret. She could no longer 
penetrate it by a familiar word or hide 
therein her own affection as in a safe 
retreat open for herself alone. What is 
the use of loving, of giving oneself 
without reserve, if the one to whom 
one has offered one’s whole being, one’s 
whole existence, all one has in the 
world, suddenly forsakes you because 
another face has pleased him, trans- 
forming him in a few days almost into 
a stranger? 

A stranger! He, Olivier? He spoke 
to her, as always, with the same words, 
the same voice, the same tone. And yet 
there was something between them, 
something inexplicable, intangible, in- 
surmountable, almost nothing—that 
slight nothing that causes a sailboat to 
float away when the wind turns. 

He was drifting, in fact, drifting 
away from her a little more each day, 
at every glance he cast upon Annette. 
He himself did not attempt to see 
clearly into the depths of his heart. 
He felt, indeed, that ferment of love, 
that irresistible attraction; but he did 
not wish to understand, he trusted to 
events, to the unforeseen chances of 
life. 

He no longer cared about anything but 
those dinners and his evenings passed 
with those two women, separated from 
the gay world by their mourning. Meet- 
ing only indifferent faces at their house 
—usually those of the Corbelles and 
Musadieu—he fancied himself almost 
alone in the world with them; and as 
he now seldom saw the duchess and 
the marquis, for whom the morning 
and noontime were reserved, he wished 
to forget them, suspecting that the mar- 
riage had been indefinitely postponed. 
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Besides, Annette never spoke of Mon- — 


sieur de Farandal’ before him. Was this 
because of a sort of instinctive mod- 
esty, Or was it perhaps from one of 
those secret intuitions of the feminine 
heart which makes them suspect that 
of which they are ignorant? 

Weeks followed weeks, without chang- 
ing this manner of life, and autumn 
came, bringing the reopening of the 
Chamber, earlier than usual because of 
certain political dangers. 

On the day of the reopening the 
Comte de Guilleroy was to take Ma- 
dame de Mortemain, the marquis and 
Annette to the meeting of Parliament, 
after a breakfast at his own house. 
The countess alone, isolated in her sor- 
row, which was steadily increasing, had 
declared that she would remain at 
home. 

They had left the table and were 
drinking coffee in the large drawing- 
room in a merry mood. The count, 
happy to resume parliamentary work, 
his only pleasure, talked very well on 
the existing situation and the difficulties 
of the Republic; the marquis, unmistak- 
ably in love, answered him enthusiastic- 
ally, while gazing at Annette; and the 
duchess was almost equally pleased at 
the emotion of her nephew as at the 
distress of the government. The air of 
the drawing-room was warm with that 
first concentrated heat of newly lighted 
furnaces, the heat of draperies, carpets 
and walls, in which the perfume of 
asphyxiated flowers was evaporating. 
There was in this closely shut room, 
filled with the aroma of coffee, an air 
of comfort, intimate, familiar and satis- 
fied, when the door opened to admit 
Olivier Bertin. 

He paused at the threshold. so sure 
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prised that he hesitated to enter. A 
confusion of anger and mingled emo- 
tion suffocated him, revealing to him 
the fact that he was madly in love! 
All that they had hidden from him and 
all that he had concealed from himself 
was now evident to him as he perceived 
the marquis installed in the house as a 
betrothed lover! 

He perceived in a transport of anger 
all that he would rather not have known 
and all that the countess had not dared 
to tell him. He did not ask himself 
why all those marriage preparations had 
been concealed from him. He guessed 
why, and his eyes, with a hard expres- 
sion, met those of the countess, who 
blushed. They understood each other. 

When he was seated, every one was 
silent for a few seconds, his unexpected 
entrance having paralyzed their flow of 
spirits. Then the duchess began to speak 
to him, and he replied in a brief man- 
ner, his voice suddenly changed. 

He looked round at these people who 
were now chatting again and said to 
himself: “They are making game of 
me. They shall pay for it.” He was 
especially vexed with the countess and 
with Annette, whose innocent dissimula- 
tion he suddenly understood. 

“Oh, oh! it is time to go,” exclaimed 
the count, looking at the clock. Turn- 
ing to the painter, he added: “We are 
going to the opening of Parliament, all 
except my wife, who will remain here, 
however. Will you accompany us? It 
would give me great pleasure.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Olivier dry- 
ly. “Your Chainber does not tempt me.” 

Annette approached in a playful way, 
saying: “Oh, do come, dear master! 
I am sure that you would amuse us 
much more than the deputies.” 
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“No, indeed. You will amuse yourself 
very well without me.” 

Seeing him discontented and cha- 
grined, she insisted, to show that she 
felt kindly toward him. 

“Yes, come, Sir Painter! I assure 
you that as for myself I cannot do 
without you.” 

His next words escaped him so quick- 
ly that he could neither check them 
as he spoke nor soften their tone: 

“Bah! You do well enough without 
me, just as every one else does!” 

A little surprised at his tone, she 
exclaimed: “Come, now! Here he is 
beginning again to leave off his ‘tu’ to 
mel 

His lips were curled in one of those 
sad smiles that reveal the suffering of 
a soul, and he said with a slight bow: 
“T shall have to get used to it some 
day or other.” 

“Why, pray?” 

“Because you will marry, and your 
husband, whoever he may be, would 
be justified in considering that word 
rather out of place coming from me.” 

“Tt will be time enough then to think 
about that,” the countess hastened to 
say. “But I trust that Annette will not 
marry a man so susceptible as to ob- 
ject to such familiarity from so old a 
friend.” 

“Come, come!” cried the count; “let 
us go. We shall be late.” 

Those who were to accompany him 
having risen, went out with him, after 
the usual handshakes and kisses which 
the duchess, the countess and her daugh- 
ter exchanged at every meeting as at 
every parting. 

They remained alone, She and He, 
standing behind the draperies of the 
closed door. 
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“Sit down, my friend,” said she 
softly. 

But he answered almost roughly: 
“No, thanks! I am going, too.” 

“Oh, why?” she murmured entreat- 
ingly. 

“Because this is not my hour, it ap- 
pears. I ask pardon for having come 
without warning.” 

“Olivier, what is the matter with 
your” 

“Nothing. I only regret having dis- 
turbed a prearranged pleasure party.” 

She seized his hand. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 
“They were just about to set out, since 
they were going to be present at the 
opening of the session. I intended to 
stay at home. Contrary to what you 
said just now, you were really inspired 
in coming to-day when I am alone.” 

He sneered. 

“Inspired? Yes, I was inspired!” 

She seized his wrists, and looking deep 
into his eyes, she murmured very low: 

“Confess to me that you love her!” 

He withdrew his hands, unable to 
control his impatience any longer. 

“Why, you are simply insane with 
that idea!” 

She seized him again by the arm and, 
tightening her hold on his sleeve, she 
implored: 

“Olivier! Confess, confess! I would 
rather know. I am certain of it, but 
I would rather know. I would rather 
—oh, you do not comprehend what my 
life has become!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“What would you have me do? Is 
it my fault if you lose your head?” 

She held him, drawing him toward 
the other salon at the back, where they 
would not be heard. She drew him by 
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his coat, clinging to him, out of breath. 
When she had led him as far as the 
little circular divan, she made him sit 
down and sat down beside him. 

“Olivier, my friend, my~only friend, 
I pray you to tell me that you love 
her. I know it, I feel it from all that 
you do. I cannot doubt it. It is killing 
me, but I wish to know it from your 
own lips.” 

As he still demurred, she fell on her 
knees at his feet. Her voice shook. 

“Oh, my friend, my only friend! Is 
it true that you love her?” 

“No, no, no!” he exclaimed, as’ he 
tried to make her rise. “I swear to you 
that I do not.” 

She reached up her hand to his 
mouth and pressed it there tight, stam- 
mering: “Oh, do not lie! I suffer too 
much!” 

Then, letting her head fall on this 
man’s knees, she sobbed. 

He could see only the back of her 
neck, a mass of blond hair, mingled 
with many white threads, and he was 
filled with immense pity, immense grief. 

Seizing that heavy hair in both hands, 
he raised her head violently, turning 
toward himself two bewildered eyes, 
from which tears were flowing. And 
then he pressed repeated kisses on those 
tearful eyes as he said: 

“Any! Any! my dear, dear Any!” 

She attempted to smile, and speaking 
in the hesitating voice of children when 
choking with tears, said: 

“Oh, my friend, only tell me that 
you still love me a little.” 

He kissed her again. 

“Yes, I love you, my dear Any.” 

She rose, sat down beside him again, 
seized his hands, looked at him and 
said tenderly: 
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“We have known each other so long. 
It should not end like this.” 

He pressed her close to him, asking: 

“Why should it end?” 

“Because I am old and because An- 
nette is too much like what I was 
when you first knew me.” 

Now it was his turn to close her 
sad lips with his fingers, saying: 

“Again! Please do not mention it 
again. I swear to you that you are 
mistaken.” 

“Oh, if you will only love me a 
little,” she repeated. 

“Yes, I love you,” he said again. 

They remained silent for some min- 
utes, their hands clasped, deeply moved 
and very sad. At last she broke the si- 
lence, murmuring: 

“Oh, the years that remain to me will 
not be cheerful!” 

“T will try to make them sweet to 
you.” 

The shadow of those cloudy skies 
that precedes the twilight by two hours 
was darkening the drawing-room, bury- 
ing them little by little in the gray dim- 
ness of an autumn evening. 

The clock struck. 

“We have been in here some time,” 
said she. “You must go, for some one 
might come in, and we are not calm.” 

He rose, clasped her close, kissing 
her half-open lips as he used to do. Then 
they crossed the two drawing-rooms, 
arm in arm, like a married pair. 

“Good-by, my friend.” 

“Good-by, my friend.” 

And the portiére fell behind him. 

He went downstairs, turned toward 
the Madeleine and began to walk with- 
out knowing what he was doing, dazed 
as if from a blow, his legs weak, his 
heart hot and palpitating as if some- 
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thing burning shook within his breast. 
For two or three hours, perhaps four, 
he walked straight before him, in a 
sort of moral stupor and physical pros- 
tration which left him only just strength 
enough to put one foot before the 
other. Then he went home to reflect. 

He did love this little girl, then. He 
understood now his feelings when he 
was by her side, ever since that walk 
in the Parc Monceau, when he recog- 
nized in her voice the tone of a voice 
he scarcely remembered; the voice that 
long ago had awakened his heart; then 
all that slow, irresistible renewal of a 
love not yet extinct, not yet cold, which 
he persisted in not acknowledging to 
himself, 

What should he do? What could he 
do? When she was married he would 
avoid seeing her often, that was all. 
Meantime he would continue to return 
to the house, so that no one should 
suspect anything, and he would hide 
his secret from every one. 

He dined at home, which he very 
seldom did. Then he had a fire made 
in the large stove in his studio, for 
the night promised to be very cold. 
He even ordered the chandeliers to be 
lighted, as if he disliked the dark cor- 
ners, and then he shut himself in. What 
strange emotion, profound, physical, 
frightfully sad, had seized him? He felt 
it in his throat, in his breast, in all 
his relaxed muscles as well as in his 
fainting soul. The walls of the apart- 
ment oppressed him; all his life was 
enclosed therein—his life as an artist, 
his life as a man. Every painted study 
hanging there recalled a success, each 
piece of furniture spoke of some mem- 
ory. But successes and memories were 
things of the past! His life? How short, 
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how empty yet full it seemed to him. 
He had made pictures, and more pic- 
tures, and always pictures, and had 
loved one woman. He recalled his eve- 
nings, after their meetings, in this same 
studio. He had walked whole nights 
with his being on fire with fever. The 
joy of happy love, the joy of worldly 
success, the unique intoxication of glory 
had caused him to taste ever to be 
remembered hours of inward triumph. 
He had loved a woman, and that 
woman had loved him. Through her he 
had received that baptism which reveals 
to man the mysterious world of emotion 
and of love. She had taken his heart 
almost by storm, and now he could 
no longer close it. Another love had 
entered, in spite of him, through this 
opening—another, or rather the same, 
relighted by a new face; the same, only 
stronger by virtue of the need of wor- 
shipping something that grows with our 
years. So he loved this little girl! He 
need no longer struggle, resist or deny; 
he loved her with the despairing knowl- 
edge that he would not even obtain a 
little pity from her, that she would 
always be ignorant of his terrible tor- 
ment, and that another would marry 
her! At this thought, constantly recur- 
ring, impossible to drive away, he was 
seized with an animal-like desire to 
howl like chained dogs, for like them 
he felt powerless, enslaved, imprisoned. 
Becoming more and more nervous the 
longer he reflected, he strode up and 
down the large room, lighted up as if 
for a celebration. At last, unable to 
tolerate longer the pain of that reopened 
wound, he sought to try and calm it 
with the recollection of his early love, 
to drown it in the recollection of his 
first and great passion. From the wall 
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closet, where he kept it, he took the 
copy of the countess’ portrait that he 
had formerly made for himself. Then 
he put it on his easel, and sitting down 
in front of it, gazed at it. He tried 
to recall her, to see her alive again, 
just as she was when he first loved 
her. But it was always Annette that 
rose upon the canvas. The mother had 
disappeared, vanished, leaving in Aer 
place that other face which resembled 
hers so strangely. It was the little one, 
with her hair a little lighter, her smile 
a little more roguish, her air a little 
more mocking, and he felt that he be- 
longed body and soul to that young 
being, as he never had belonged to the 
other, as a sinking vessel belongs to the 
waves! 

Then he arose, and in order that he 
might not see this apparition any longer 
he turned the painting to the wall. 
Then, as he felt overwhelmed with sad- 
ness, he went to his bedroom, to the 
drawer of his desk, in which were sleep- 
ing all the letters of his loved one. 
There they lay, as if in a bed, one 
upon another, forming a thick layer 
of little thin papers. He thrust his 
hands among the mass; he looked at 
that narrow board coffin in which lay 
the piled-up envelopes on which his 
name, his name alone, was always writ- 
ten. He reflected that the love, the 
tender attachment of two beings, one 
for the other, were recounted therein, 
among that yellowing mass of papers 
with red seals, and he inhaled, in bend- 
ing over them, the old melancholy odor 
of letters that have been packed away. 

He wished to reread them, and feel- 
ing in the bottom of the drawer, he 
drew out a handful of the earlier ones. 
As soon as he opened them vivid mem- 
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ories emerged from them, which stirred 
his soul. He recognized many that he 
had carried about on his person for 
whole weeks and found again, through- 
out the delicate handwriting that said 
such sweet things to him, the forgotten 
emotions of early days. Suddenly he 
' found under his fingers a fine embroid- 
ered handkerchief. What was that? He 
pondered a few minutes, then he re- 
membered! One day, at his house, she 
had wept because she was a little jeal- 
ous, and he had stolen and kept her 
handkerchief, moist with her tears! 

Ah, what sad things! What sad things! 
The poor woman! 

From the depths of that drawer, from 
the depths of his past, all these remin- 
iscences rose like’ a vapor, but it was 
only the impalpable vapor of a dead 
past. Nevertheless he suffered and wept 
over the letters, as one weeps over the 
dead because they are no more. 

But the remembrance of all his early 
love awakened in him a new and youth- 
ful ardor, a wave of irresistible tender- 
ness which called up in his mind the 
radiant face of Annette. He had loved 
the mother through a passionate im- 
pulse of voluntary servitude; he was 
beginning to love this little girl like a 
slave, a trembling old slave on whom 
fetters are riveted that he never can 
break. He felt this in the depths of his 
being, and was terrified. He tried to 
understand how and why she had thus 
taken possession of him. He knew her 
so little! She was hardly a woman as 
yet; her heart and soul still slept with 
the sleep of youth. 

He, on the other hand, was now 
almost at the end of his life. How, 
then, had this child been able to cap- 
ture him with a few smiles and locks 
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of hair? Ah, the smiles, the hair of 
that little blonde maiden made him 
long to fall on his knees and prostrate 
his forehead on the ground! 

Does one know, does one ever know 
why a woman’s face has suddenly the 
power of poison upon us? It seems 
as if one had been drinking her with 
one’s eyes, that she had become one’s 
mind and body. We are intoxicated with 
her, mad over her; we live in that ab- 
sorbed image and would willingly die 
of it! 

How one suffers sometimes from this 
terrible, incomprehensible power of a 
certain face on a man’s heart! 

Olivier Bertin began to pace his room- 
again; night was advancing, his fire 
had gone out. Through the window- 
panes the cold air penetrated from out- 
side. Then he went back to bed, where 
he continued to think and suffer until 
daylight. 

He rose early, without knowing why, 
nor what he was going to do, his nerves 
unstrung, irresolute as a _ whirling 
weather-vane. 

In seeking some distraction for his 
mind, some occupation for his body, he 
recollected that on that particular day 
of the week certain members of his 
club had the habit of meeting regularly 
at the Moorish Baths, where they break- 
fasted after the massage. So he dressed 
quickly, hoping that the hot room and 
the shower would calm him, and went 
out. 

As soon as he reached the street he 
felt a chill, that first biting cold of 
the early frost, which destroys in a 
single night the last traces of summer. 

All along the boulevards fell a thick 
shower of large yellow leaves which 
rustled down with a dry sound. The 
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road and the sidewalks were already 
covered with them, resembling for a 
few hours the paths in the woods at 
the beginning of winter. All that dead 
foliage crackled under the feet and 
massed itself, from time to time, in 
light waves under the gusts of wind. 

This was one of those days of transi- 
tion which mark the end of one season 
and the beginning of another, which fill 
us with joy or with a certain sadness 
—sadness at the death of the summer 
or joy at the rising of the sap. 

In crossing the threshold of the 
Moorish Baths the thought of the 
warmth that would soon penetrate him 
after his walk in the cold air made 
Olivier’s sad heart thrill with satisfac- 
tion. 

He undressed quickly, wrapping 
round his body the light scarf the 
attendant handed to him, and disap- 
peared behind the padded door open 
before him. 

A warm, oppressive breath, which 
seemed to come from a distant furnace, 
made him gasp as he crossed a Moor- 
ish gallery lighted by two Oriental lan- 
terns. Then a negro with woolly head, 
with shining body and muscular limbs, 
attired only in a girdle, ran before 
him to raise a curtain at the other 
end; and Bertin entered the large hot- 
air room, round, high-studded, silent, 
almost as mystic as a temple. Day- 
light fell from above through a cupola 
and through trefoils of colored glass 
into the immense circular room, with 
paved floor and walls covered with 
porcelain decorated with Moorish de- 
signs, 

Men of all ages, almost naked, walked 
slowly about, grave and silent; others 
were seated on marble benches, with 
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arms crossed; others still chatted in low 
tones. 

The burning air made one gasp at 
the very entrance. There was something 
antique and mysterious in that stifling 


and decorated circular room, where | 


human flesh was heated, where black 
and yellow attendants with copper- 
colored legs moved about. 

The first face the painter saw was 
that of the Comte de Landa. He was 
promenading around like a Roman 


wrestler, proud of his enormous chest. 


and of his great arms crossed over it. 
A frequenter of the hot baths, he felt 
like an admired actor on the stage 
and he criticised as an expert the mus- 
cles of all the strong men in Paris. 

“Good-morning, Bertin,” said he. 

They shook hands. Then Landa con- 
tinued: “Splendid weather for sweat- 
ing!” 

“Ves, magnificent.” 

“Have you seen Rocdiane? He is 
down there. I was at his house just 
as he was getting out of bed. Oh, look 
at that anatomy!” 

A little gentleman was passing, bow- 
legged, with thin arms and flanks, the 
sight of whom caused the two old 
models of human vigor to smile dis- 
dainfully. 

Rocdiane approached them, having 
perceived the painter. They sat down 
on a long marble table and began to 
chat quite as if they were in a drawing- 
room. The attendants moved about, of- 
fering drinks. One could hear the clap- 
ping of the masseurs’ hands on bare 
flesh and the sudden flow of the shower- 
baths. A continuous pattering of water, 
coming from all corners of the great 
amphitheater, filled it also with a sound 
like rain. 
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At every instant some newcomer sa- 
luted the three friends or approached 
them to shake hands. Among them were 
the big Duc d’Harisson, the little Prince 
Epilati, Baron Flach and others. 

Suddenly Rocdiane said: “How are 
you, Farandal?”’ 

The marquis entered, his hands on 
his hips, with the easy air of well-made 
men, who never feel embarrassed at 
anything. 

“He is a gladiator, that chap!” Landa 
murmured. 

Rocdiane resumed, turning toward 
Bertin: “Is it true that he is to marry 
the daughter of your friend?” 

“T think so,” said the painter. 

But such a question, before that 
man, in that place, caused Olivier’s 
heart to throb with despair and rebel- 
lion. The horror of all the realities he 
had foreseen appeared ‘to him for a 
second with such acuteness that he 
struggled an instant or so against an 
animal-like desire to fling himself on 
Farandal. 

He arose. 

“T am tired,” said he. “I am going 
to the massage now.” 

An Arab was passing. 

“Ahmed, are you at liberty?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Bertin.” 

And he went away quickly, in order 
to avoid shaking hands with Farandal, 
who was approaching slowly as he 
walked round the Hammam. 

He remained barely a quarter of an 
hour in the large, quiet resting-room, in 
hjs circle of alcoves with their beds en- 
closing a flower bed of African plants 
with a little fountain in the centre. He 
had a feeling of being pursued, men- 
aced, as if the marquis were about to 
join him, and that he should be com- 
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as a friend when he longed to xill him. 

He soon found himself again on the 
Boulevard, covered with dead leaves. 
They had ceased to fall, the last having 
been detached by a long gust of wind. 

Suddenly a sort of roaring noise 
glided over the roofs, the animal-like 
sound of a rising storm and at the same 
time a furious gust of wind that seemed 
to come from the Madeleine swept 
through the Boulevard. 

All the fallen leaves, which appeared 
to have been waiting for it, rose at his 
approach. They ran before it, massing 
themselves, whirling and rising in 
spirals up to the tops of the buildings. 
The wind chased them like a flock, a 
mad flock that had fled before it, flying 
toward the gates of Paris and the free 
sky of the suburbs. And when the great 
cloud of leaves and dust had disap- 
peared on the heights of the Quartier 
Malesherbes, the sidewalks and roads 
remained bare, strangely clean and 
swept. 

Bertin was thinking: “What will be- 
come of me? What shall I do? Where 
shall I go?” And he returned home, 
unable to think of anything. 

A news-stand attracted his eye. He 
bought seven or eight newspapers, 
hoping that he might find in them some- 
thing to read for an hour or two. 

“JT will breakfast here,’ he said as 
he entered and went up to his studio. 

But as he sat down he felt that he 
could not stay there, for throughout his 
body surged the excitement of an angry 
beast. 

The newspapers, which he glanced 
through, could not distract his mind for 
a minute, and the news he read met his 
eye without reaching his brain. In the 
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midst of an article which he was not 
trying to comprehend the name of 
Guilleroy made him start. It was about 
the session of the Chamber, where the 
count had spoken a few words. 

His attention, aroused by that item, 
was now attracted by the name of the 
celebrated tenor Montrosé, who was to 
give, about the end of December, a 
single performance at the Opéra. This 
would, the newspapers stated, be a 
znagnificent musical solemnity, for the 
tenor Montrosé, who had been absent 
six years from Paris, had just won, 
throughout Europe and America, a suc- 
cess without precedent; moreover, he 
would be supported by the illustrious 
Swedish singer, Helsson, who had not 
been heard in Paris for five years. 

Suddenly Olivier had an idea, which 
seemed to spring from the depths of 
his heart—he would give Annette the 
pleasure of seeing this performance. 
Then he remembered that the coun- 
tess’ mourning might be an obstacle to 
this scheme, and he sought some way 
to put it in execution in spite of the 
difficulty. Only one method presented 
itself. He must take a stage-box where 
one may be almost invisible, and if the 
countess should still not wish to go, he 
would have her father and the duchess 
accompany Annette. In that case he 
would have to offer his box to the 
duchess. But then he would be obliged 
to invite the marquis! 

He hesitated and reflected a long 
time. 

The marriage was certainly decided 
upon; no doubt the date was settled. 
He guessed the reason for his friend’s 
haste in having it settled; he understood 
that in the shortest time possible she 
would give her daughter to Farandal. 
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He could not help it. He could neither 
prevent, nor modify, nor delay this 
frightful thing. Since he must bear it, 
would it not be ‘better for him to try 
to master his feelings, hide his: suffer- 
ing, appear pleased, and no longer 
allow himself to be carried away by his 
rage, as he had done? 

Yes, he would invite the marquis, and 
so allay the countess’ suspicions, and 
keep a friendly door open in the new 
establishment. 

As soon as he had breakfasted he 
went down to the Opéra to engage one 
of the boxes hidden by the curtain. It 
was promised to him. Then he hastened 
to the Guilleroys’. 

The countess appeared almost imme- 
diately, apparently still a little moved 
by their interview of the day before. 

“How kind of you to come again to- 
day!” said she. 

“I am bringing you something,” he 
faltered. 

“What is it?” 

“A stage-box at the Opéra for the 
single performance of Helsson and 
Montrosé.” 

“Oh, my friend, what a pity! And 
my mourning?” 

“Your mourning has lasted for al- 
most four months.” 

“I assure you that I cannot.” 

“And Annette? Remember that she 
may never have such an opportunity 
again.” 

“With whom could she go?” 

“With her father and the duchess, 
whom I am about to invite. I intend 
also to offer a seat to the marquis.” 

She gazed into his eyes and a wild 
desire to kiss him rose to her lips. 
Hardly believing her ears, she repeated: 
“To the marquis?” 
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“Why, yes.” 

She consented at once to this ar- 
rangement. 

He continued in an indifferent tone: 
“Have you fixed the date of their mar- 
riage?” 

“Oh, yes, almost. We have reasons 
for hastening it very much, more par- 
ticularly as it was decided upon before 
my mother’s death. You remember 
that?” 

“Yes, perfectly. 
take place?” 

“About the beginning of January. I 
ask you pardon for not having told you 
of it sooner.” 

Annette entered. He felt his heart 
leap within him, and all the tenderness 
that drew him toward her suddenly be- 
came bitter, arousing in his heart that 
strange, passionate animosity into which 
love changes when lashed by jealousy. 

“J have brought you something,” he 
said. 

“So we have decided to say ‘you’?” 
she replied. 

He assumed a paternal tone. 

‘Listen, my child; I know all about 
the event that is soon to occur. I assure 
you that then it will be unavoidable. I 
may as well say ‘you’ now as later.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with an 
air of annoyance, while the countess 
remained silent, looking afar off, her 
thoughts preoccupied. 

“Well, what have you brought me?” 
inquired Annette. 

He told her about the performance 
and the invitations he intended to give. 
She was delighted, and, throwing her 
arms round his neck like a little girl, 
she kissed him on both cheeks. 

He felt ready to sink, and under- 
stood, when he felt the light caresses of 
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that little mouth with its sweet breath, 
that he never should be cured of his 


passion. 
The countess, annoyed, said to her 
daughter: “You know that your father 


is waiting for you.” 

“Yes, mamma, I am going.” 

She ran away, still throwing kisses 
from the tips of her fingers. 

As soon as she had gone Olivier 
asked: “Will they travel?” 

“Yes, for three months.” 

“So much the better,” he murmured 
in spite of himself. 

“But do not neglect me meanwhile.” 

“No, my friend.” 

The impulse he had shown ae eve- 
ning before, when seeing her weep, and 
the intention which he had just ex- 
pressed of inviting the marquis to the 
performance at the Opéra had given 
new hope to the countess. 

But it was of short duration. A week 
had not passed ere she was again watch- 
ing every stage of his suffering by the 
expression of his face. She could ignore 
nothing, herself enduring all the pain 
that she guessed at in him; and 
Annette’s constant presence reminded 
her at every moment of the day of the 
hopelessness of her efforts. 

Once, like every one else, she had 
some notion of the passing years and 
of the changes they bring. Like every 
one else, she had said to herself every 
winter, every spring, and every sum- 
mer, “I have changed very much since 
last year.” But, always beautiful, 
though with a changing beauty, she was 
never uneasy about it. Now, however, 
suddenly, instead of admitting peace- 
fully the slow march of the seasons, 
she had just discovered and understood 
the formidable flight of the minutes. 
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She had had a sudden revelation of the 
gliding away of the hour, of that im- 
perceptible flight, maddening when we 
think of it—of that infinite defile of 
little hurrying seconds, which nibble at 
the body and the life of men. 

After passing miserable nights, she 
had long periods of drowsiness that 
made her more tranquil, as she lay in 
the warmth of her bed, when her maid 
drew back the curtains and lighted the 
morning fire. She lay there tired, 
drowsy, neither awake nor asleep, in 
the torpor of thought which revived 
within her that instinctive and provi- 
dential hope which gives light and life 
to the hearts of men up to their last 
day. 

Every morning now, as soon as she 
rose from her bed, she felt moved by a 
strong desire to pray to God, to obtain 
from Him a little relief and consola- 
tion. 

She would kneel before a large oaken 
crucifix, a gift from Olivier, a rare 
treasure he had discovered; and, with 
lips closed, but imploring with that 
voice of the soul with which we speak 
to ourselves, she made her sorrowful 
supplication to the Divine martyr. Dis- 
tracted by the need of being heard and 
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succored, naive in her distress, as are 
all the faithful ones when they pray, 
she could not doubt that He heard her, 
that He was attentive to her request, 
and was perhaps touched at her grief. 
She did not ask Him to do for her that 
which He never had done for any one— 
to leave her until death all her charm, 
her freshness and grace; she begged only 
a little repose, a little respite. She must 
grow old, of course, just as she must die. 
But why so soon? Some women remain 
beautiful so long! Could He not grant 
that she should be one of these? How 
good He would be, He who had also 
suffered so much, if only He would let 
her keep for two or three years still 
the little charm she needed in order to 
be pleasing! 

She did not say these things to Him, 
of course, but she sighed them forth, 
in the confused plaint of her being. 

Then, having risen, she would sit be- 
fore her toilet-table, and with a tension 
of thought as intense as while praying, 
she would handle the powders, the cold 
cream, the pencils, the puffs and brushes, 
which gave her once more the beauty 
of a plaster cast, fragile, lasting only 
for a day. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ASHES OF LOVE 


On the Boulevard two names were 
heard from all lips: “Emma Helsson” 
and “Montrosé.” The nearer one ap- 
proached the opera house the oftener 
one heard those names repeated. Im- 


mense posters, too, affixed to the Mor- 
ris columns, announced them to the 
passers-by, and in the evening air could 
be felt the excitement of an approach- 
Ing event. 
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That ponderous monument called the 
National Academy of Music, squatted 
under the black sky, exhibited to the 
crowd before its doors the pompous, 
whitish facade and the marble colon- 
nade of its balcony, illuminated like a 
stage setting by invisible electric lights. 

In the square the mounted Repub- 
lican guards directed the movement of 
the crowds, and the innumerable car- 
riages coming from all parts of Paris 
allowed one to catch glimpses of creamy 
light stuff and fair faces behind their 
lowered windows. 

The coupés and landaus formed in 
line under the reserved arcades, and 
stopped for a moment, and from them 
alighted fashionable and other women, 
in their opera-cloaks, trimmed with fur, 
feathers, and rare laces—beautiful 
bodies, divinely dressed! 

The whole length of the celebrated 
stairway was a sort of fairy ascent, an 
uninterrupted mounting of ladies 
dressed like queens, whose throats and 
ears flashed sparkling rays from their 
diamonds, and whose long trains swept 
the stairs. 

The theater was filling early, for no 
one wished to lose a note of the two 
illustrious artists; and throughout the 
vast amphitheater, under the dazzling 
electric light from the great chandelier, 
a throng of people were seating them- 
selves amid an uproar of voices. 

From the stage-box, already occupied 
by the duchess, Annette, the count, the 
marquis, Bertin and Musadieu, one 
could see nothing but the wings, where 
men were talking, running about, and 
shouting, machinists in blouses, gentle- 
men in evening dress, actors in costume. 
But behind the great curtain one heard 
the deep sound of the crowd, one felt 
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the presence of a mass of moving, over- 
excited beings, whose agitation seemed 
to penetrate the curtain, and to extend 
even to the decorations. 

They were about to present Faust. 

Musadieu' was relating anecdotes 
about the first representations of this 
work at the Thédtre Lyrique; of its 
half success in the beginning, followed 
by brilliant triumph; of the original 
cast, and their manner of singing each 
aria. Annette, half turned toward him, 
listened with that eager, youthful curi- 
osity with which she regarded the whole 
world; and at times she cast a tender 
glance at her fiancé, who in a few days 
would be her husband. She loved him 
now as innocent hearts love; that is 
to say, she loved in him all the hopes 
she had for the future. The intoxication 
of the first enjoyments of life, and the 
ardent longing to be happy, made her 
tremble with joy and expectation. 

And Olivier, who saw all and who 
who knew all, who had sounded all the 
depths of secret, helpless and jealous 
love, down to the furnace of human 
suffering, where the heart seems to 
crackle like flesh over live coals, stood 
in the back of the box looking at them 
with eyes that betrayed his torture. 

The three blows were struck, and 
suddenly the sharp little tap of the 
baton on the leader’s desk put a sudden 
stop to all movement, all coughing and 
whispering. Then, after a brief and pro- 
found silence, the first measure of the 
overture arose, filling the house with 
the invisible and irresistible mystery of 
music that penetrates our bodies, thrills 
our nerves and souls with a poetic and 
sensuous fever, blending with the limpid 
air we breathe a wave of sound to 
which we listen. 
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Olivier took a seat at the back of 
the box, painfully affected, as if the 
wounds of his heart had been touched 
by those accents. But when the curtain 
rose he stood up again and saw Doctor 
Faust lost in meditation seated in his 
alchemist’s laboratory. 

He had already heard the opera 
twenty times, and almost knew it by 
heart, and his attention soon wandered 
from the stage to the audience. He 
could see only a small part of it behind 
the frame of the stage which concealed 
their box, but the angle that was visible, 
extending from the orchestra to the top 
gallery, showed him a portion of the 
audience, among whom he recognized 
many faces. In the orchestra rows the 
men in white cravats, sitting side by 
side, seemed a museum of familiar 
countenances, society men, artists, jour- 
nalists, the whole category of those who 
never fail to go where every one else 
goes. In the balcony and in the boxes 
he noted and named to himself the 
women he recognized. The Comtesse de 
Lochrist, in a proscenium box, was ab- 
solutely ravishing, while a little farther 
on a bride, the Marquise d’Ebelin, was 
already looking through her lorgnette. 
“That is a-pretty beginning,” said Ber- 
tin to himself. 

The audience listened with deep at- 
tention and evident sympathy to the 
tenor Montrosé, who was lamenting 
over his life. 

Olivier thought: “What a farce! 
There is Faust, the mysterious and 
sublime Faust who sings the horrible 
disgust and nothingness of everything; 
and this crowd are asking themselves 
anxiously whether Montrosé’s voice has 
not changed!” Then he listened like 
the others, and behind the trivial words 
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of the libretto, through that music 
which awakens profound feeling in the 
soul, he had a sort of revelation as to 
how Goethe had been able to conceive 
the heart of Faust. 

He had read the poem some time 
before, and thought it very beautiful 
without being moved by it, but now he 
suddenly realized its unfathomable 
depth, for it seemed to him that on 
that evening he himself had become a 
Faust. 

Leaning lightly upon the railing of 
the box, Annette was listening with all 
her ears; and murmurs of satisfaction 
were beginning to be heard from the 
audience, for Montrosé’s voice was bet- 
ter and richer than ever! 

Bertin had closed his eyes. For a 
whole month, all that he had seen, all 
that he had felt, everything that he had 
encountered in life he had immediately 
transformed into a sort of accessory to 
his passion. He cast the world and him- 
self as fuel to this fixed idea. All that 
he saw that was beautiful or rare, all 
the delightful things he thought of he 
mentally offered to his little friend; and 
he had no longer an idea that he did 
not in some way connect with his love. 

Now he listened from the depths of 
his soul to the echo of Faust’s lamenta- 
tions, and the desire to die surged up 
within him, the desire to have done with 
all his grief, with all the misery of his 
hopeless love. He looked at Annette’s 
delicate profile, and saw the Marquis de 
Farandal seated behind her also look- 
ing at it. He felt old, lost, despairing. 
Ah, to no longer have any expectation, 
any hope, not even the right to desire 
her, to feel himself turned away in the 
evening of life, like a superannuated 
functionary whose career is ended— 
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what intolerable torture! 

Applause burst forth; Montrosé had 
triumphed already. And Labarriére as 
Mephistopheles rose up from _ the 
ground. 

Olivier, who never had heard him in 
this réle, listened with renewed atten- 
tion. The remembrance of Aubin, so 
dramatic with his bass voice, then of 
Faure, so seductive with his baritone, 
distracted his attention for a few mo- 
ments. 

But suddenly a phrase sung by 
Montrosé with irresistible power stirred 
him to the heart. Faust was saying to 
Satan: 


“Je veux un trésor qui les contient 
tous— 
Je veux la jeunesse.” 


And the tenor appeared in silken 
doublet, a sword by his side, a plumed 
cap on his head, elegant, young and 
handsome, with the affectations of a 
handsome singer. 

A murmur arose. He was very attrac- 
tive and the women were pleased with 
him. But Olivier felt some disappoint- 
ment, for the vivid apparition of 
Goethe’s dramatic poem disappeared in 
this metamorphosis. Thenceforth he 
saw before him only a fairy spectacle, 
filled with pretty little songs, and actors 
of talent whose voices alone were all he 
listened to. That man in a doublet, that 
pretty youth with his roulades, who 
showed off his thighs and his voice, dis- 
pleased him. This was not the real, irre- 
sistible and sinister Chevalier Faust, 
who was about to seduce the fair 
Marguerite. 

He sat down again, and the phrase 
he had just heard returned to his mind: 
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“I would have a treasure that em- 
braces all—Youth!” 

He murmured it beneath his breath, 
sang it sadly in the depths of his soul, 
and, with eyes still fixed on Annette’s 
blond head, which rose in the square 
opening of the box, he felt all the bit- 
terness of that desire that never could 
be realized. 

But Montrosé had just finished the 
first act with such perfection that en- 
thusiasm broke forth. For several min- 
utes the noise of clapping, stamping and 
bravos swept like a storm through the 
theatre. In all the boxes the women 
clapped their gloved hands, while the 
men standing behind them shouted as 
they applauded. 

The curtain fell, but it was raised 
twice before the applause subsided. 
Then, when it fell for the third time, 
separating the stage and the interior 
boxes from the audience, the duchess 
and Annette continued their applause 
a few moments, and were specially 
thanked by a discreet bow from the 
tenor. 

“Oh, he saw us!” said Annette. 

“What an admirable artist!” said the 
duchess. 

And Bertin, who had been leaning 
over, looked with a mingled feeling of 
irritation and disdain at the admired 
actor as he disappeared between two 
wings, waddling a little, his legs stiff, 
one hand on his hip, in the affected pose 
of a theatrical hero. 

They began to talk of him. His social 
successes had made him as famous as 
his talent. Musadieu related, in veiled 
language because of Annette’s presence, 
details of the life of this handsome 
singer, and the duchess, quite carried 
away, understood and approved all the 
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affairs in which he had been involved 
and concluded, laughing: “And how 
could any one resist that voice!” 

Olivier felt angry and bitter. He did 
not understand how any one could really 

care for a mere actor, for that per- 
petual personification of human types 
which never resembled himself; that 
nocturnal and painted manikin who 
plays all his characters at so much a 
night. 

“You are jealous of them!” said the 
duchess. “You men of the world and 
artists all have a grudge against actors 
because they are more successful than 
you.” Turning to Annette, she added: 
“Come, little one, you who are entering 
life and look at it with sane eyes, what 
do you think of this tenor?” 

“T think he is very good indeed,” 
Annette replied, with an air of convic- 
tion. 

The three strokes sounded for the 
second act, and the curtain rose on the 
Kermesse. 

Helsson’s rendering of the part was 
superb. She seemed to have more voice 
than formerly, and to have acquired 
more certainty of method. She had, in- 
deed, become the great, excellent, ex- 


quisite singer, whose worldly fame 
equalled that of Bismarck or De 
Lesseps. 


When Faust rushed toward her, when 
he sang in his bewitching voice that 
phrase so full of charm: 


“Ne permettrez-vous pas, ma belle 
demoiselle, 

Qu’on vous offre le bras, pour faire 
le chemin?” 


And when the pretty blonde Mar- 
guerite replied so touchingly: 
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“Non, monsieur, je ne suis demoi- 
selle ni belle, 
ee ee ; 

Et je nai pas besoin qu’on me donne 
la main,” 


the whole house was moved with a 
thrill of pleasure. 

When the curtain fell the applause 
was tremendous, and Annette applauded 
so long that Bertin wished to seize her 
hands to make her stop. His heart was 
stung by a new torment. He did not 
speak between the acts, for his fixed 
thought, now become absolute hatred, 
was following into his dressing room the 
odious singer who was thus affecting 
this child. 

Then the curtain rose on the garden 
scene. Immediately a sort of fever of 
love seemed to spread through the 
house, for never had that music, which 
seems like the breath of kisses, been 
rendered by two such interpreters. It 
was no longer two illustrious actors, 
Montrosé and Helsson; they became 
two beings from the ideal world, hardly 
two beings, indeed, but two voices: the 
eternal voice of the man that loves, the 
eternal voice of the woman that yields; 
and together they sighed forth all the 
poetry of human tenderness. 

When Faust sang: — 


“Laisse-moi, laisse-moi contempler 
ton visage,” 


in the notes that soared from his mouth 
there was such an accent of adoration, 
of transport and supplication that for a 
moment a desire to love filled every 
heart. 

Olivier remembered that he had mur- 
mured that phrase himself-in the park 
at Ronciéres, under the castle windows. 
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Until then he had thought it rather 
ordinary; but now it rose to his lips 
like a last cry of passion, a last prayer, 
the last hope and the last favor he 
might expect in this life. 

Then he listened no more, heard noth- 
ing more. A sharp pang of jealousy tore 
his heart, for he had just seen Annette 
carry her handkerchief to her eyes. 

She wept! Then her heart was awak- 
ening, becoming animated and moved, 
her little woman’s heart which as yet 
knew nothing! There, quite close to 
him, without giving him a thought, she 
had a revelation of the way in which 
love may overwhelm a human being; 
and this revelation, this initiation had 
come to her from that miserable stroll- 
ing singer! 

Ah, he felt very little anger now 
toward the Marquis de Farandal, that 
stupid creature who saw nothing, who 
did not know, did not understand! But 
how he execrated that man in tights, 
who was awakening the soul of that 
young girl! 

He longed to throw himself upon her, 
as one throws himself upon a person in 
danger of being run over by a frac- 
tious horse, to seize her by the arm, 
and drag her away, and say to her: 
“Tet us go! let us go! I entreat you!” 

How she listened, how she vibrated! 
And how he suffered. He had suffered 
thus before, but less cruelly. He re- 
membered it, for the stings of jealousy 
smart afresh like reopened wounds. He 
had first felt it at Ronciéres, in return- 
ing from the cemetery, when he felt 
for the first time that she was escaping 
from him, that he could not control her, 
that young girl as independent as a 
young animal. But down there, when 
she had irritated him by leaving him 
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to pluck flowers, he had experienced 
chiefly a brutal desire to check her play- 
ful flights, to compel her person to re- 
main beside him; to-day it was her 
fleeting, intangible soul that was es- 
caping. Ah, that gnawing irritation 
which he had just recognized, how often 
he had experienced it in the indescrib- 
able little wounds which seem to be 
always bruising a loving heart. He re- 
called all the painful impressions of 
petty jealousy that he had endured, in 
little stings, day after day. Every time 
that she had remarked, admired, liked, 
desired something, he had been jealous 
of it; jealous in an imperceptible but 
continuous fashion, jealous of all that 
absorbed the time, the looks, the atten- 
tion, the gaiety, the astonishment or 
affection of Annette, for all that took 
a little of her away from him. He had 
been jealous of all that she did without 
him, of all that he did not know, of 
her going about, her reading, of every- 
thing that seemed to please her, jealous 
even of a heroic officer wounded in 
Africa, of whom Paris talked for a 
week, of the author of a much praised 
romance, of a young unknown poet she 
never had seen, but whose verses Musa- 
dieu had recited; in short, of all men 
that any one praised before her, even 
carelessly, for when one loves a woman 
one cannot tolerate without anguish 
that she should even think of another 
with an appearance of interest. In one’s 
heart is the imperious need of being the 
only one in the world in her eyes. One 
wishes her to see, to know, to appre- 
ciate no one else. So soon as she ap- 
pears to be turning to look at or to 
recognize some one else, one places 
himself before her, and unless one can 
turn aside or absorb her whole interest 
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he suffers to the bottom of his heart. 

Olivier suffered thus in the presence 
of this singer, who seemed to scatter 
and to gather love in that opera house, 
and he felt vexed with every one be- 
cause of the tenor’s triumph, with the 
women whom he saw applauding him 
from their boxes, with the men, those 
idiots who were giving -a sort of 
apotheosis to that coxcomb! 

An artist! they called him an artist, 
a great artist! And he had successes, 
this paid actor, interpreter of another’s 
thought, such as no creator had ever 
known! Ah, that was like the justice 
and the intelligence of the fashionable 
world, those ignorant and pretentious 
amateurs for whom the masters of 
human art work until death. He looked 
at them, applauding, shouting, going 
into ecstasies; and the old hostility that 
had always seethed at the bottom of his 
proud heart of a parvenu became a 
furious anger against those imbeciles, 
all powerful only by right of birth and 
wealth. 

Until the end of the performance he 
remained silent, a prey to thought; then 
when the storm of enthusiasm had at 
last subsided he offered his arm to the 
duchess, while the marquis took An- 
nette’s. They descended the grand stair- 
way again, in the midst of a stream of 
men and women, in a sort of slow and 
magnificent cascade of bare shoulders, 
sumptuous gowns and black coats. Then 
the duchess, the young girl, her father 
and the marquis entered the same lan- 
dau, and Olivier Bertin remained alone 
with Musadieu in the Place de l’Opéra. 

Suddenly he felt a sort of affection 
for this man, or rather that natural at- 
traction for a fellow-countryman one 
meets in a distant land, for he now felt 
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lost in that strange, indifferent crowd, 
whereas with Musadieu he might still 
speak of her. 

So he took his arm. 

“You are not going home nowe” said 
he. “It is a fine night; let us take a 
walk.” 

“Willingly.” 

They went toward the Madeleine, in 
the midst of the nocturnal crowd pos- 
sessed by that brief and violent mid- 
night excitement which stirs the Boule- 
vards when the audiences leave the 
theatres. 

Musadieu had a thousand things in 
his mind, all his subjects for conversa- 
tion from the moment when Bertin 
should name his preference; and he let 
his eloquence loose upon the two or 
three topics that interested him most. 
The painter allowed him to run on with- 
out listening to him, and holding him 
by the arm, sure of being able soon to 
lead him to talk of Annette, he walked 
along without noticing his surroundings, 
walled in by his love. He walked, ex- 
hausted by that fit of jealousy which 
had bruised him like a fall, overcome 
by the conviction that he had nothing 
more to do in the world. 

Musadieu talked without stopping, 
and Bertin interrupted him, murmuring 
almost in spite of himself, under the 
impulse of his fixed idea: 

“Annette was charming this eve- 
ning.” 

“Yes, delicious!” 

The painter added, to prevent Musa- 
dieu from taking up the broken thread 
of his ideas: “She is prettier than her 
mother ever was.” 

To this the other agreed absent- 
mindedly, repeating “Yes, yes, yes!” 
several times in succession, without his 
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mind having yet settled itself on this 
new idea. 

Olivier endeavored to continue the 
subject, and in order to attract his at- 
tention by one of Musadieu’s own favo- 
rite fads, he continued: 

_ “She will have one of the first salons 
in Paris after her marriage.” 

That was enough, and the man of 
fashion, as well as the Inspector of 
Fine Arts, being convinced, he began to 
talk wisely of the social footing on 
which the Marquis de Farandal would 
stand in French society. 

Bertin listened to him, and fancied 
Annette in a large salon full of light, 
surrounded by men and women. This 
vision, too, made him jealous. 

They were now going up the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes. As they passed the 
Guilleroys’ house the painter looked up. 
Lights seemed to be shining through the 
windows, among the openings in the 
curtains. He suspected that the duchess 
and the marquis had been invited to 
come and have a cup of tea. And a 
burning rage made him suffer terribly. 

He still held Musadieu by the arm, 
and once or twice contradicted Musa- 
dieu in expressing his opinions about the 
future marquise. Even that common- 
place voice in speaking of her caused 
her image to flit beside them in the 
night. 

When they arrived at the painter’s 
door, in the Avenue de Villiers, Bertin 
asked: “Will you come in?” 

“No, thank you. It is late, and I am 
going to bed.” 

“Oh, come up for half an hour, and 
we'll have a little more talk.” 

“No, really. It is too late.” 

The thought of staying there alone, 
after the anguish he had just endured, 


filled Olivier’s soul with horror. He had 
some one with him; he would retain 
him. 

“To come up; I want you to choose 
a sketch that I have intended for a 
long time to offer you.” 

The other, knowing that painters are 
not always in a giving mood, and that 
the remembrance of promises is short, 
seized the opportunity. In his capacity 
as Inspector of Fine Arts, he possessed 
a gallery of paintings that had been 
skillfully collected. 

“T am with you,” said he. 

They entered. 

The valet was aroused and brought 
some grog; and the talk was for some 
time all about painting. Bertin showed 
some studies, and begged Musadieu to 
take the one that pleased him best; 
Musadieu hesitated, disturbed by the 
gaslight, which deceived him as to tones. 
At last he chose a group of little girls 
skipping rope on a sidewalk; and then 
he wished to depart, and take his pres- 
ent with him. 

“T will have it taken to your house,” 
said the painter. 

“No; I should prefer to have it this 
very evening, so that I may admire it 
while I am going to bed,” said Musa- 
dieu. 

Nothing could detain him, and Oli- 
vier Bertin found himself again alone 
in his house, that prison of his memo- 
ries and of his painful agitation. 

When the servant entered the next 
morning, bringing tea and the news- 
papers, he found his master sitting up 
in bed, so pale that he was alarmed. 

“Is monsieur indisposed?” he in- 
quired. 

“It is nothing—only a little head- 


ache.” 
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“Does not monsieur wish me to bring 
him something?” 

_ “No. What sort of weather is it?” 

“Tt rains, monsieur.”’ 

“Very well. That is all.” 

The man withdrew, having placed on 
the little table the tea-tray and the 
newspapers. 

Olivier took up the Figaro and opened 
it. The leading article was entitled 
“Modern Painting.” It was a dithyram- 
bic eulogy on four or five young painters 
who, gifted as colorists, with real 
ability which they exaggerated for 
effect, now pretended to be revolu- 
tionists and renovators of genius. 

As did all the older painters, Bertin 
sneered at these newcomers, was irri- 
tated at their assumption of exclusive- 
ness, and disputed their ,doctrines. He 
began to read this article, then, with the 
rising anger so quickly felt by a nerv- 
ous person; at last, glancing a little 
further down, he saw his own name, 
and these words at the end of a sen- 
tence struck him like a blow of the fist 
full in the chest: ‘The old-fashioned 
art of Olivier Bertin.” 

He had always been sensitive to 
either criticism or praise, but, at the 
bottom of his heart, in spite of his 
legitimate vanity, he suffered more from 
being criticised than he enjoyed being 
praised, because of the uneasiness con- 
cerning himself which his vacillation 
had always encouraged. Formerly, how- 
ever, at the time of his triumphs, the 
incense offered was so frequent that it 
made him forget the pin-pricks. To- 
day, before the ceaseless influx of new 
artists and new admirers, congratula- 
tions were more rare and criticism was 
more marked. He felt that he had been 
enrolled in the battalion of old painters 


of talent, whom the younger ones do 
not treat as masters; and as he was as 
intelligent as he was perspicacious he 
suffered now from the least insinuations 
as much as from direct attacks. 

But he never had any wound to his 
pride as an artist hurt him like this. 
He remained gasping, and reread the 
article in order to grasp its every mean- 
ing. He and his equals were thrown 
aside with outrageous disrespect; and 
he arose murmuring those words, which 
remained on his lips: “The old-fash- 
ioned art of Olivier Bertin.” 

Never had such sadness, such dis- 
couragement, such a sensation of hav- 
ing reached the end of everything, the 
end of his mental and physical being, 
thrown him into such desperate distress 
of soul. He sat until two o’clock in 
his armchair, before the fireplace, his 
legs extended toward the fire, not hav- 
ing strength to move, or to do any- 
thing. Then the need of being consoled 
rose within him, the need to clasp de- | 
voted hands, to see faithful eyes, to be 
pitied, succored, caressed with friendly 
words. So he went, as usual, to the 
countess. 

When he entered, Annette was alone 
in the drawing room, standing with her 
back toward him, hastily writing the 
address on a letter. On a table beside 
her lay a copy of Figaro. Bertin saw 
the journal at the moment that he saw 
the young girl and was bewildered, not 
daring to advance! Oh, if she had read 
it! She turned, and in a preoccupied, 
hurried way, her mind haunted with 
feminine cares, she said to him: 

“Ah, good-morning, sir painter! You 
will excuse me if I leave you? I have 
a dressmaker upstairs who claims me. 
You understand that a dressmaker, at 
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the time of a wedding, is very impor- 
tant. I will lend you mamma, who is 
talking and arguing with my artist. If I 
need her I will call her for a few 
minutes.” 

And she hastened away, running a 
little, to show how much she was 
_ hurried. 

This abrupt departure, without a 
word of affection, without a tender look 
for him who loved her so much—so 
much!—dquite upset him. His eyes rested 
again on the Figaro, and he thought: 
“She has read it! They laugh at me, 
they deny me. She no longer believes 
in me. I am nothing to her any more.” 

He took two steps toward the jour- 
nal, as one walks toward a man to 
strike him. Then he said to himself: 
“Perhaps she has not read it, after all. 
She is so preoccupied to-day. But some- 
one will undoubtedly speak of it before 
her, perhaps this evening, at dinner, and 
that will make her curious to read it.” 

With a spontaneous, almost unthink- 
ing, movement he took the copy, closed 
it, folded it, and slipped it into his 
pocket with the swiftness of a thief. 

The countess entered. As soon as she 
saw Olivier’s convulsed and livid face, 
she guessed that he had reached the 
limit of suffering. 

She was impelled toward him, with 
all the impulse of her poor soul, and 
of her whole being that was so sorely 
wounded. Throwing her hands upon his 
shoulders, and plunging her glance into 
the depths of his eyes, she said: 

“Oh, how unhappy you are!” 

This time he did not deny it; his 
throat swelled with a spasm of pain, 
and he stammered: 

“Ves—yes—yes!” 

She felt that he was near weeping, 


and led him into the darkest corner of 
the drawing room, toward two arm- 
chairs hidden by a small screen of an- 
tique silk. They sat down behind this 
slight embroidered wall, veiled also by 
the gray shadow of a rainy day. 

She resumed, pitying him, deeply 
moved by his grief: 

“My poor Olivier, how you suffer!” 

He leaned his white head on the 
shoulder of his friend. 

“More than you believe!” he said. 

“Oh, I knew it! I have felt it all. I 
saw it from the beginning and watched 
it grow.” 

He answered as if she had accused 
him: “It is not my fault, Any.” 

“T know it well; I do not reproach 
you for it.” 

And softly, turning a little, she saw 
a tear in one of Olivier’s eyes. 

She started and repeated: 

“Ah, poor friend—poor friend—poor 
friend!” 

Then after a moment of silence she 
added: “It is the fault of our hearts, 
which never have grown old. I feel that 
my own is full of life!” 

He tried to speak but could not, for 
now his sobs choked him. She listened, 
as he leaned against her, to the struggle 
in his breast. Then, seized by the selfish 
anguish of love, which had gnawed at 
her heart so long, she said in the 
agonized tone in which one realizes a 
horrible misfortune: 

“My God! how you love her!” 

Again he confessed: “Ah, yes! I love 
her!” 

She reflected a few moments, then 
continued: “You never loved me like 
thatr” 

He did not deny it, for he was pass~- 
ing through one of those periods in 
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which one speaks the absolute truth, 
and he murmured: 

“No, I was too young then.” 

She was surprised. 

“Too young? Why?” 

“Because life was too sweet. It is 
only at our age that one loves despair- 
ingly.” 

“Does the love you feel for her re- 
semble that which you felt for me?” 
the countess asked. 

“Ves and no—and yet it is almost the 
same thing. I have loved you as much 
as any one can love a woman. As for 
her, I love her just as I loved you, 
since she is yourself; but this love has 
become something irresistible, consum- 
ing, stronger than death. I belong to it 
as a burning house belongs to the fire.” 

She felt her sympathy wither up 
under a breath of jealousy; but, as- 
suming a consoling tone, she said: 

“My poor friend! In a few days she 
will be married and gone. When you 
see her no longer, no doubt you will be 
cured of this fancy.” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, I am lost, lost, lost!” 

“No, no, I say! It will be three 
months before you see her again. That 
will be sufficient. Three months were 
quite enough for you to learn to love 
her more than you love me, whom you 
have known for twelve years!” 

Then, in his infinite distress, he im- 
plored: “Any, do not desert me!” 

“What can I do, my friend?” 

“Do not leave me alone.” 

“T will go to see you as often as you 
wish.” 

“No. Keep me here as much as pos- 
sible.” 

“But then you would be -near her.” 

“And near you!” 
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“You must not see her any more be- 
fore her marriage.” — 

“Oh, Any!” 

“Well, at least, not often.” 

“May I stay here this evening?” 

“No, not in your present condition. 
You must divert your mind; go to the 
club, or the theatre—no matter where, 
but do not stay here.” 

“T entreat you » 

“No, Olivier, it is impossible. And, 
besides, I have guests coming to dinner 
whose presence would agitate you still 
more.” 

“The duchess and—he?” 

SNVieg2 

“But I spent last evening with them.” 

“And you speak of it! You are in 
a fine state to-day.” 

“T promise to be calm.” 

“No, it is impossible.” 

“Then I am going away.” 

“Why do you hurry now?” 

“T must walk.” 

“That is right! Walk a great deal, 
walk until evening, kill yourself with 
fatigue and then go to bed.” 

He had risen. 

“Good-by, Any!” 

“Good-by, dear friend. I will come 
to see you to-morrow evening. Would 
you like me to do something very im- 
prudent, as I used to do—pretend to 
lunch here at noon, and then go and 
have luncheon with you at a quarter 
past one?” 

“Yes, I should like it very much. You 
are so good!” 

“It is because I love you.” 

“And I love you, too.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of that any more!” 

“Good-by, Any.” 

“Good-by, dear friend, till to-mor- 
row.” 
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“Good-by.” 

He kissed her hands over and over 
again, then her brow, then the corner 
of her lips. His eyes were dry now, his 
bearing resolute. Just as he was about 
to go, he threw his arms round her, and 
pressing his lips to her forehead, he 
seemed to drink in, to inhale from her 
all the love she had for him. 

Then he departed quickly, without 
turning toward her again. 

When she was alone she sank, sob- 
bing, upon a chair. She would have re- 
mained there till night if Annette had 
not suddenly appeared in search of her. 
In order to gain time to dry her red eye- 
lids, the countess answered: “I have 
a little note to write, my child. Go 
upstairs, and I will join you in a few 
seconds.” 

She was compelled to occupy herself 
with the great affair of the trousseau 
until evening. 

The duchess and her nephew dined 
with the Guilleroys as a family party. 
They had just seated themselves at 
table and were speaking of the opera 
of the night before when the butler ap- 
peared, carrying three enormous bou- 
quets. 

Madame de 
prised. 

“Good gracious! what is that?” 

“Oh, how lovely they are!” exclaimed 
Annette. “Who can have sent them?” 

“Olivier Bertin, no doubt,” replied 
her mother. 

She had been thinking of him since 
his departure. He had seemed so 
gloomy, so tragic, she understood so 
clearly his hopeless sorrow, she felt so 
keenly the counter-stroke of that grief, 
she loved him so much, so entirely, so 
tenderly that her heart was weighed 


Mortemain was sur- 


down by sad presentiments. 

In the three bouquets were found 
three of the painter’s cards. He had 
written on them in pencil, respectively, 
the names of the countess, the duchess 
and Annette. 

“Ts he ill, your friend Bertin?” the 
duchess inquired. “I thought he looked 
very ill last night.” 

“Ves, I am a little anxious about him, 
although he does not complain,” 
Madame de Guilleroy answered. 

“Oh, he is growing old, like all the 
rest of us,” her husband interposed. 
“He is growing old quite fast, indeed. 
I believe, however, that bachelors 
usually go to pieces suddenly. Their 
breaking-up comes more abruptly than 
ours. He really is very much changed.” 

“Ah, yes!” sighed the countess. 

Farandal suddenly stopped his whis- 
perings to Annette to say: “The Figaro 
had a very disagreeable article about 
him this morning.” 

Any attack, any criticism or allusion 
unfavorable to her friend’s talent al- 
ways threw the countess into a passion. 

“Oh,” said she, “men of Bertin’s im- 
portance need not mind such coarse 
attacks.” 

Guilleroy was astonished. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “a disagree- 
able article about Olivier! Why, I did 
not see it. On what page?” 

The marquis informed him: “The 
first page, at the top, with the title, 
‘Modern Painting.’ ” 

And the deputy ceased to be aston- 
ished. “Oh, that is why! I did not read 
it because it was about painting.” 

Every one smiled, knowing that apart 
from politics and agriculture M. de 
Guilleroy was interested in very few 
things. 
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The conversation turned upon other 
subjects until they entered the drawing- 
room to take coffee. The countess was 
not listening and hardly answered, being 
pursued by anxiety as to what Olivier 
might be doing. Where was he? Where 
had he dined? Where had he taken his 
hopeless heart at that moment? She now 
felt a burning regret at having let him 
go, not to have kept him; and she fan- 
cied him roving the streets, so sad and 
lonely, fleeing under his burden of woe. 

Up to the time of the departure of 
the duchess and her nephew she had 
hardly spoken, harassed by vague and 
superstitious fears. Then she went to 
bed and lay there, her eyes wide open 
in the darkness, thinking of him! 

A long time had passed when she 
thought she heard the bell of the apart- 
ment ring. She started, sat up and 
listened. A second time the tinkle re- 
sounded in the stillness of the night. 

She leaped out of bed, and with all 
her strength pressed the electric button 
that summoned the maid. Then, candle 
in hand, she ran to the vestibule. 

Through the door she asked: “Who 
is there?” 

“It is a letter,’ an unknown voice 
replied. 

“A letter! From whom?” 

“From a physician.” 

“What physician?” 

“I do not know. It is about some 
accident.” 

Hesitating no more, she opened the 
door, and found herself facing a cab- 
driver in an oilskin cap. He held a 
paper in his hand, which he presented 
to her. She read: “Very urgent—Mon- 
sieur le Comte de Guilleroy.” 

The writing was unknown. 

“Enter, my good man,” said she. “Sit 
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down and wait for me.” 

When she reached her husband’s door 
her heart was beating so violently that 
she could not call him. She pounded 
on the wood with her metal candlestick. 
The count was asleep and did not hear. 

Then, impatient, nervous, she kicked 
the door and heard a sleepy voice ask- 
ing: “Who is there? What time is it?” 

“Tt is I,” she called. “I have an urgent 
letter for you, brought by cabman. 
There has been some accident.” 

“Wait! I am getting up. I’ll be there,” 
he stammered from behind his bed- 
curtains. 

In another minute he appeared in his 
dressing-gown. At the same time two 
servants came running aroused by the 
ringing of the bell. They were alarmed 
and bewildered, having seen a stranger 
sitting on a chair in the dining-room. 

The count had taken the letter and 
was turning it over in his fingers, mur- 
muring: “What is that? I cannot 
imagine.” 

“Well, read it, then!” said the coun- 
tess in a fever. 

He tore off the envelope, unfolded 
the paper, uttered an exclamation of 
amazement, then looked at his wife with 
frightened eyes. 

“My God! what is it?” said she. 

He stammered, hardly able to speak, 
SO great was his emotion: “Oh, a great 
misfortune—a great misfortune!” Ber- 
tin has been run over!” 

“Dead!” she cried. 

“No, no!” said he. “Read for your- 
self.” 

She snatched from his hand the letter 
he held out and read: 


: Monsieur: A great misfortune has 
just happened. Your friend, the eminent 
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artist, M. Olivier Bertin, has been run 
over by an omnibus, the wheel of which 
passed over his body. I cannot as yet 
say anything decisive as to the probable 
result of this accident, which may not 
be serious, although it may have an im- 
- mediate and fatal result. M. Bertin begs 
you earnestly and entreats Madame la 
Comtesse de Guilleroy to come to him 
at once. I hope, monsieur, that Madame 
la Comtesse and yourself will grant the 
desire of our friend, who before day- 
light may have ceased to live. 
Dr. DE RIVIL. 


The countess stared at her husband 
with great, staring eyes, full of terror. 
Then suddenly, like an electric shock, 
she experienced an awakening of that 
courage which comes to women, which 
makes them at times, in moments of 
terror, the most valiant of creatures. 

Turning toward her maid, she said: 
“Quick! I am going to dress.” 


“What will madame wear?” asked the 


servant. 

“Never mind that. Anything you like. 
James,” she added, “be ready in five 
minutes.” 

Returning toward her room, her soul 
overwhelmed, she noticed the cabman 
still waiting and said to him: “You 
have your carriage?” 

“Ves, madame.” 

“That is well. We will take that.” 

Wildly, with precipitate taste, she 
threw on her clothes, hooking, clasping, 
tying and fastening at haphazard. Then, 
before the mirror, she lifted and twisted 
her hair without a semblance of order, 
gazing without thinking of what she 
was doing at the reflection of her pale 
face and haggard eyes. 

When her cloak was on her shoul- 
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ders, she rushed to her husband’s room, 
but he was*not yet ready. She dragged 
him along. 

“Come, come!” said she; “remember, 
he may die!” 

The count, dazed, followed her 
stumblingly, feeling his way with his 
feet on the dark stairs, trying to distin- 
guish the steps, so that he should not 
fall. 

The drive was short and silent. The 
countess trembled so violently that her 
teeth rattled, and through the window 
she saw the flying gas-jets, veiled by the 
falling rain. The sidewalks gleamed, the 
Boulevard was deserted, the night was 
threatening. On arriving, they found that 
the painter’s door was open and that 
the concierge’s lodge was lighted, but 
empty. 

At the top of the stairs the physi- 
cian, Dr. de Rivil, a little gray man, 
short, round, very well dressed, ex- 
tremely polite, came to meet them. He 
bowed low to the countess and held 
out his hand to the count. 

Breathing rapidly, as if climbing the 
stairs had exhausted her, she said: 

“Well, doctor?” 

“Well, madame, I hope that it will 
be less serious than I at first thought.” 

“Fe will not die?” she exclaimed. 

“No. At least, I do not believe so.” 

“Will you answer for that?” 

“No, I only say that I hope to find 
only a simple abdominal contusion 
without internal lesions.” 

“What do you call lesions?” 

“Ruptures.” 

“How do you know that there are 
none?” 

“T judge so.” 

“And if there are?” 

“Oh, then it would be serious.” 
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“He might die of them?” 

“Ves,” . 

“Very soon?” 

“Very soon. In a few minutes or even 
seconds. But reassure yourself, madame; 
I am convinced that he will be quite 
well again in two weeks.” 

She had listened, with profound at- 
tention, to know all and understand all. 
“What rupture might he have?” 

“A rupture of the liver, for instance.” 

“That would be very dangerous?” 

“Yes—but I should be surprised to 
find any complication now. Let us go 
to him. It will do him good, for he 
awaits you with great impatience.” 

On entering the room she saw first 
a pallid face on a white pillow. Some 
candles and the firelight illumined it, 
defined the profile, deepened the 
shadows; and in that pale face the 
countess saw two eyes that watched 
her coming. 

All her courage, energy and resolu- 
tion fell, so much did those hollow and 
altered features resemble those of a 
dying man. He, whom she had seen only 
a little while ago, had become this thing, 
this spectre! “Oh, my God!” she mur- 
mured beneath her breath, and she ap- 
proached him, trembling with horror. 

He tried to smile, to reassure her, 
and the grimace of that attempt was 
frightful. 

When she was beside the bed, she 
put both hands gently on one of Oli- 
vier’s, which lay alongside him, and 
faltered: “Oh, my poor friend!” 

“It is nothing,” said he in a low 
tone, without moving his head. 

She now looked at him closely, fright- 
ened at the change in him. He was so 
pale that he seemed no longer to have 
a drop of blood under his skin. His 


hollow cheeks seemed to have been 
sucked in from the interior of his face, 
and his eyes were sunken as if drawn by 
a string from within. 

He saw the terror of his friend and 
sighed: “Here I am in a fine condi- 
tion!” 

“How did it happen?” she asked, 
looking at him with fixed gaze. 

He was making a great effort to 
speak, and his whole face twitched with 
pain. 

“I was not looking about me—I was 
thinking of something else—something 
very different—oh, yes!—and an omni- 
bus knocked me down and ran over my 
abdomen.” : 

As she listened she saw the accident, 
and shaking with terror, she asked: 
“Did you bleed?” 

“No. I am only a little bruised—a 
little crushed.” 

“Where did it happen?” she inquired. 

“I do not know exactly,” he an- 
swered in a very low voice; “it was far 
away from here.” 

The physician rolled up an arm- 
chair, and the countess sank into it. 
The count remained standing at the 
foot of the bed, murmuring: “Oh, my 
poor friend! my poor friend! What a 
frightful misfortune!” 

And he was indeed deeply grieved, 
for he loved Olivier very much. 

“But where did it happen?” the 
countess repeated. 

“T know hardly anything about it 
myself, or rather I do not understand 
it at all,” the physician replied. “It was 
at the Gobelins, almost outside Paris! 
At least, the cabman that brought him 
home declared to me that he took him 
from a pharmacy of that quarter, to 
which some one had carried him, at 
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nine o’clock in the evening!” Then, 
leaning toward Olivier, he asked: “Did 
the accident really happen near the 
Gobelins?” 

Bertin closed his eyes, as if to recol- 
lect, then murmured: “I do not know.” 

“But where were you going?” 

“T do not remember now. I was walk- 
ing straight ahead.” 

A groan that she could not stifle 
came from the countess’ lips. Then op- 
pressed with a choking that stopped her 
breathing a few seconds, she drew out 
her handkerchief, covered her eyes and 
wept bitterly. 

She knew—she guessed! Something 
intolerable, overwhelming had just 
fallen on her heart—remorse for not 
having kept Olivier near her, for driv- 
ing him away, for throwing him into 
the street, where, stupefied with grief, 
he had fallen under the omnibus. 

He said in that colorless voice he 
now had: “Do not weep. It distresses 
me.” 

By a tremendous effort of will she 
ceased to sob, uncovered her eyes and 
fixed them, wide open, upon him, with- 
out a quiver of her face, over which 
the tears continued to roll slowly. 

They looked at each other, both mo- 
tionless, their hands clasped. They 
gazed at each other, no longer knowing 
that any other person was in the room, 
and that gaze bore a more than human 
emotion from one heart to the other. 

It was between them the swift, si- 
lent and terrible evocation of all their 
memories, of all their love, crushed 
also; of all they had felt together, of 
all that had been united and blended 
in their lives, in that mutual attraction 
which had made them give themselves 
to each other. 
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They gazed at one another, and the 
need to speak to each other, to hear 
the thousand intimate, sad things which 
they had still to say rose irresistibly to 
their lips. She felt that she must, at any 
price, send away the two men that stood 
behind her; she must find a way, some 
ruse, some inspiration, she, the woman, 
fruitful in resources! She began to re- 
flect, her eyes always fixed on Olivier. 

Her husband and the doctor were 
talking in undertones, discussing the 
care of the patient. Turning her head, 
the countess said to the doctor: “Have 
you brought a nurse?” 

“No, I prefer to send a hospital sur- 
geon, who will keep a better watch over 
the case.” ; j 

“Send both. One never can be too 
careful. Can you get them to-night, for 
I do not suppose you will stay here till 
morning?” 

“Indeed, I was just about to go home. 
I have been here four hours already.” 

“But on your way back you will send 
us the nurse and the surgeon?” 

“Tt will be difficult in the middle 
of the night. But I will try.” 

“You must!” 

“They may promise, but will they 
come?” 

“My husband will accompany you 
and will bring them back either willingly 
or by force.” 

“You cannot 
madame!” 

“1?” she exclaimed with a sort of 
cry of defiance, of indignant protest 
against any resistance to her will. Then 
she pointed out, in that authoritative 
tone to which no one ventures a reply, 
the necessities of the situation. It was 
necessary that the nurse and the sur- 
geon should be there within an hour, 


remain here alone, 
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to forestall all accident. To insure this, 
some one must get out of bed and 
bring them. Her husband alone could 
do that. During this time she would re- 
main near the injured man, she, for 
whom it was a duty and a right. She 
would be simply fulfilling her duty as a 
friend, her duty as a woman. Besides, 
she chose to do it, and no one should 
dissuade her from it. 

Her reasoning was sensible. They had 
to give in, and they decided to obey 
her. 

She had risen, full of the thought 
of their departure, impatient to know 
that they were off and that she was left 
alone. Now, in order that she should, 
commit no error during their absence, 
she listened, trying to understand per- 
fectly, to remember everything, to for- 
get nothing of the physician’s direc- 
tions. The painter’s valet, standing near 
her, listened also, and behind him his 
wife, the cook, who had helped in the 
first bandaging of the patient, indicated 
by nods of the head that she too un- 
derstood. When the countess had re- 
cited all the instructions like a lesson, 
she urged the two men to go, repeating 
to her husband: 

“Come back soon; above all things, 
come back soon!” 

“I will take you in my coupé,” said 
the doctor to the count. “It will bring 
you back quicker. You will be here 
again in an hour.” 

Before leaving, the doctor again 
carefully examined the wounded man, 
to assure himself that his condition re- 
mained satisfactory. 

Guilleroy still hesitated. 

“You do not think that we are doing 
anything imprudent?” he asked. 

“No,” said the doctor. “He needs only 
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rest and quiet. Madame de Guilleroy 
will see that he does not talk, and will 
speak to him as-little as possible.”’ 

The countess was startled and said: 

“Then I must not talk to him?” 

“Oh, no, madame! Take an armchair 
and sit beside him. He will not feel that 
he is alone and will be quite content; 
but no fatigue of words or even of 
thoughts. I will call about nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning. Good-by, madame. 
I salute you!” 

He left the room with a low bow, fol- 
lowed by the count, who repeated: 

“Do not worry yourself, my dear. 
Within an hour I shall return, and then 
you can go home.” 

When they were gone, she listened 
for the sound of the door below being 
closed, then to the rolling wheels of the 
coupé in the street. 

The valet and the cook still stood 
there, awaiting orders. The countess 
dismissed them. 

“You may go now,” said she; “I will 
ring if I need anything.” 

They too withdrew, and she remained 
alone with him. 

She had drawn close to the bed, and 
putting her hands on the two edges 
of the pillow, on both sides of that 
dear face, she leaned over to look upon 
it. Then, with her face so close to his 
that she seemed to breathe her words 
upon it, she whispered: 

“Did you throw yourself under that 
carriage?” 

He tried to smile still, saying: “No, 
the carriage threw itself upon me.” 

“That is not true; it was you.” 

“No, I swear to you it was it!” 

After a few moments of silence, those 
instants when souls seem mingled in 
glances, she murmured: “Oh, my dear, 
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dear Olivier, to think that I let you 
go, that I did not keep you with me!” 

“It would have happened just the 
same, one day or another,” he replied 
with conviction. 

They still gazed at each other, seek- 
ing to read each other’s inmost thoughts. 

“IT do not think I shall recover,” he 
said at last. “I am in such pain.” 

“Do you suffer very much?” she mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, yes!” 

Bending a little lower, she brushed 
his forhead, then his eyes, then his 
cheeks with slow kisses, light, delicate 
as her care for him. She barely touched 
him with her lips, with that soft little 
touch that children give when they kiss. 
This lasted a long time, a very long 
time. He let that shower of tender 
kisses fall on him, and they seemed 
to soothe and refresh him, for his drawn 
face twitched less than before. 

“Any!” he said finally. 

She ceased kissing him to listen. 

“What, my friend?” 

“You must make me a promise.” 

“I will promise anything you wish.” 

“Tf I am not dead before morning, 
swear to me that you will bring An- 
nette to me, just once, only once! I 
cannot bear to die without seeing her 
again. Think that—to-morrow—at this 
time—perhaps I shall have—shall sure- 
ly have closed my eyes forever—and 
that I shall never see you again—you 
—nor her!” 

She stopped him; her heart was 
breaking. 

“Oh, hush—hush! Yes, I promise you 
to bring her!” 

“You swear it?” 

“T swear it, my friend. But hush, do 
not talk any more. You grieve me fright- 
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fully—hush!” 

A quick convulsion passed over his 
face. When it had passed he said: 

“Since we have only a few minutes 
more to remain together, do not let us 
lose them; let us seize them to bid each 
other good-by. I have loved you so 
much » 

“And I,” she sighed, “how LI still 
love you!” 

He spoke again: 

“T have never had real happiness ex- 
cept through you. Only these last days 
have been hard. It was not your fault. 
Ah, my poor Any, how sad life is!— 
and how hard it is to die!” 

“Hush, Olivier, I implore you!” 

He continued, without listening to 
her: “I should have been such a happy 
man if you had not had your daugh- 
ter: i 

“Hush! My God! Hush!” 

He seemed to dream rather than 
speak. 

“Ah, he that invented this existence 
and made men was either blind or very 
wicked.” 

“Olivier, I entreat you—if you ever 
have loved me, be quiet, do not talk 
like that any more!” 

He looked at her, leaning over him, 
she herself so pale that she looked as 
if she were dying, too; and he was 
silent. 

Then she seated herself in the arm- 
chair, close to the bed, and again took 
the hand on the coverlet. 

“Now I forbid you to speak,” said 
she. “Do not stir, and think of me as 
I think of you.” 

Again they looked at each other, mo- 
tionless, joined together by the burning 
contact of their hands. She pressed, 
with gentle movement, the feverish 
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hand she clasped and he answered these 
calls by tightening his fingers a little. 
Each pressure said something to them, 
evoked some period of their finished 
past, revived in their memory the stag- 
nant recollections of their love. Each 
was a secret question, each was a mys- 
terious reply, sad questions and sad 
replies, those “do you remembers?” of 
a bygone love. 

Their minds, in this agonizing meet- 
ing, which might be the last, travelled 
back through the years, through the 
whole history of their passion; and 
nothing was audible in the room save 
the crackling of the fire. 

Suddenly, as if awakening from a 
dream, he said, with a start of terror: 

“Your letters!” 

“What? My letters?” she queried. 

“IT might have died without destroy- 
ing them!” 

“Oh, what does that matter to me? 
That is of no consequence now. Let 
them find them and read them—I don’t 
care!” 

“T will not have that,” he said. “Get 
up, Any; open the lowest drawer of 
my desk, the large one. They are all 
there, all. You must take them and 
throw them into the fire.” 

She did not move at all, but remained 
crouching, as if he had counseled her 
to do something cowardly. 

“Any, I entreat you!” he continued; 
‘Gf you do not do this, you will tor- 
ture me, unnerve me, drive me mad. 
Think—they may fall into any one’s 
hands, a notary, a servant or even your 
husband—I do not wish @ 

She rose, still hesitating and repeat- 
ing: 

“No, that is too hard, too cruel! I 
feel as if you were compelling me to 


burn both our hearts!” 

He supplicated her, his face drawn 
with pain. 

Seeing him suffer thus,-she resigned 
herself and walked toward the desk. 
On opening the drawer, she found it 
filled to the edge with a thick packet 
of letters, piled one on top of an- 
other, and she recognized on all the 
envelopes the two lines of the address 
she had written so often. She knew 
them—those two lines—a man’s name, 
the name of a street—as well as she 
knew her own name, as well as one 
can know the few words that have 
represented to us in life all hope and 
all happiness. She looked at them, those 
little square things that contained all 
she had known how to express of her 
love, all that she could take of herself 
to give to him with a little ink on a 
bit of white paper. 

He had tried to turn his head on 
the pillow that he might watch her, 
and again he said: “Burn them, quick!” 

Then she took two handfuls, hold- 
ing them a few seconds in her grasp. 
They seemed heavy to her, painful, 
living, at the same time dead, so many 
different things were in them, so many 
things that were now over—so sweet 
to feel, to dream! It was the soul of 
her soul, the heart of her heart, the 
essence of her loving self that she was 
holding there; and she remembered with 
what delirium she had scribbled some 
of them, with what exaltation, what 
intoxication of living and of adoring 
some one, and of expressing it. 

“Burn them! burn them, Any!” Oli- 
vier repeated. 

With the same movement of both 
hands she cast into the fireplace the two 
packets of papers, which became scat- 
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tered as tney fell upon the wood. Then 
she seized those that remained in the 
desk and threw them on top of the 
others, then another handful, with swift 
movements, stooping and rising again 
quickly, to finish as soon as might be 
this terrible task. 

When the fireplace was full and the 
drawer empty, she remained standing, 
waiting, watching the almost smothered 
flames as they crept up from all sides 
on that mountain of envelopes. They 
attacked them first at the edges, gnawed 
at the corners, ran along the edge of 
the paper, went out, sprang up again 
and went creeping on and on. Soon, 
all around that white pyramid glowed 
a vivid girdle of clear fire which filled 
the room with light; and this light, il- 
luminating the woman standing and the 
man dying, was their love being con- 
sumed, their love turning to ashes. 

The countess turned, and in the 
dazzling light of that fire she beheld 
her friend leaning, with a haggard face, 
over the edge of the bed. 

“Are they all there?” he demanded. 

“Yes, all.” 

But before returning to him she cast 
a last look upon that destruction, and 
on that mass of papers already half 
consumed, twisting and turning black, 
she saw something red flowing. It looked 
like drops of blood, and seemed to come 
out of the very heart of the letters, 
as from a wound; it ran slowly toward 
the flames, leaving a purple train. 

The countess felt in her soul a shock 
of supernatural terror, and recoiled as 
if she had seen the assassination of a 
human being; then she suddenly under- 
stood that she had seen simply the melt- 
ing of the wax seals. 

She returned to the wounded man, 
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and lifting his head tenderly, laid it 
back in the centre of the pillow. But 
he had moved, and his pain increased. 
He was gasping now, his face drawn 
by fearful suffering, and he no longer 
seemed to know that she was there. 

She waited for him to become a little 
calmer, to open his eyes, which re- 
mained closed, to be able to say one 
word more to her. 

Presently she asked: “Do you suffer 
much?” 

He did not reply. 

She bent over him and laid a finger 
on his forehead to make him look at 
her. He opened his eyes then, but they 
were wild and dazed. 

Terrified, she repeated: “Do you suf- 
fer? Olivier! Answer me! Shall I call? 
Make an effort! Say something to me!” 

She thought she heard him murmur: 
“Bring her—you swore to me 0 

Then he writhed under the bedclothes, 
his body grew rigid, his face was con- 
vulsed from pain. 

“Olivier! my God! Olivier!” she 
cried. “What is the matter? Shall I 
call?” 

This time he heard her, for he re- 
plied: “No—it is nothing.” 

He appeared to grow easier, in fact, 
to suffer less, to fall suddenly into a 
sort of drowsy stupor. Hoping that he 
would sleep, she sat down again be- 
side the bed, took his hand and waited. 
He moved no more, his chin had 
dropped to his breast, his mouth was 
half opened by his short breath, which 
seemed to rasp his throat in passing. 
Only his fingers moved involuntarily 
now and then, with slight tremors which 
the countess felt to the roots of her 
hair, making her long to cry out. They 
were no more the tender little meaning 
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pressures which, in place of the weary 
lips, told of all the sadness of their 
hearts; they were spasms of pain which 
spoke only of the torture of the body. 

Now she was frightened, terribly 
frightened, and had a wild desire to 
run away, to ring, to call, but she dared 
not move, lest she might disturb his 
repose. 

She heard the distant sound of car- 
riages in the street and listened to see 
if one did not stop at the door, to see 
if her husband was not coming back to 
rescue her, to snatch her from this ter- 
rible téte-d-téte. 

As she tried to disengage her hand 
from Olivier’s he tightened his clasp 
and uttered a deep sigh. So she resigned 
herself to waiting, for fear of agitating 
him. 

The fire was dying in the grate, 


smothered by the black ashes of the 
letters; two of the candles went out; 
a piece of furniture crackled. 

All was silent in the house, all seemed 
dead, except the Flemish clock on the 
stairs, which unfailingly chimed the 
hour, the half and the quarter, chant- 
ing through the night the march of 
Time in various modulations of tone. 

The countess, motionless, felt an in- 
tolerable terror coming over her. She 
saw visions, frightful thoughts came 
into her mind, and she seemed to feel 
Olivier’s fingers growing cold in her 
clasp. Could it be? No, of course not! 
But what was this indescribable sensa- 
tion as of touching ice? She rose, wild 
with terror, to look at his face. It was 
relaxed, impassive, lifeless, indifferent to 
all sorrow, suddenly restored to peace 
by Eternal Oblivion. 


THE END 
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Synopsis and prefatory notice by Jean 
Ossola in the Revue de Paris 


Tuis story was found among other 
papers in the possession of Laura de 
Maupassant, mother of the author, at 
her death in 1921. 

It was not included in the collection 
of Maupassant’s works published by M. 
Conard, because the author himself had 
not appeared inclined to give it pub- 
licity, and also because it did not agree 
in style and general character with Mau- 
passant’s later work. 

Although belonging to his earliest 
period it is a finished product, and re- 
veals a tendency toward the Voltarian 
manner. 

It must have been composed between 
the years 1875 and 1877. 


Though Maupassant was in full health 
and vigor at the time of its composition, 
sound, both physically and morally, 
even then he betrayed a note of pessi- 
mism to which he had been subject 
from early youth, and this may have in- 
fluenced the critics, later on, to dwell 
so much upon certain hallucinations 
which this author could depict so 
graphically and with such mordant in- 
tensity. 

The Revue de Paris holds that this 
little work commands interest by having 
been composed at a period when Mau- 
passant was devoting himself to the 
formation of his permanent future lit- 
erary style, all his masterpieces belong- 
ing to a much later date; also that 
the public curiosity in the work should 
be recognized. 


CHAPTER I 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS 


A very learned man was Doctor 
Héraclius Gloss. 

Although not even the slightest liter- 
ary production appearing under his 
name had ever been found in the book 
stores of the town, nevertheless every- 
body in the academic city of Balancon 
looked upon Doctor Héraclius as a very 
erudite personage. 

How was he a doctor, and of what? 
No one could say. 


It was merely known that his father 
and grandfather before him had been 
given the title of “doctor” by their 
fellow citizens. He inherited this title 
together with their name and posses- 
sions; in his family it was “doctor” 
from father to son, just as the patro- 
nymic Héraclius Gloss was similarly 
handed down. 

For that matter, however, even if he 
did not hold a diploma, signed and 
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countersigned, by all the members of 
some learned faculty, Doctor Héraclius 
was none the less a very worthy and 
erudite individual. A glance at the forty 
shelves, filled with books, covering the 
four walls of his spacious study, would 
leave a strong impression that a more 
scholarly doctor had never reflected 
credit upon the city of Balancgon. In- 
deed whenever any reference was made 
to the Doctor in the presence of the 
Dean and the Rector of the University, 
the two latter would smile significantly. 
It is said also that, on one occasion, 
the Rector having delivered a glowing 
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eulogy of Doctor Gloss, in the Latin 
tongue, before His Eminence the Arch- 
bishop, a witness of the scene, cited as 
an irrefutable proof—of the Doctor’s 
reputed attainments, the following 
words which he had overheard: 

“Parturiunt montes nascitur ridiculus 
mus.” 

“The mountains are in labor and an 
absurd mouse is born.” 

Furthermore, both the Dean and the 
Rector dined with him every Sunday; 
thus nobody would dare challenge the 
assertion that Doctor Heéraclius Gloss 
was a very learned individual. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PHYSICAL ASPECT OF DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS 


Ir it be true, as is claimed by some 
philosophers, that complete harmony 
exists between the moral and the phys- 
ical aspect of a man, and that one can 
read in the lines of the countenance 
the leading traits of a person’s char- 
acter; in that case, Doctor Héraclius 
Gloss bore out the truth of the asser- 
tion. 

He was small of stature, wiry and 
nervous; in him could be detected the 
characteristics of the rat, the ant, and 
the fox terrier; in other words he be- 
longed to the category of investigators, 
rodents, hunters, and was of the per- 
sistent type. 

Looking at him it was hard to imagine 
that all the doctrines he had imbibed 
could have entered into that small cra- 
nium of his, but rather that he himself 
would penetrate into the domain of 


science and subsist by gnawing away 
upon it, as some rat might do in the 
interior of a bulky volume. 

What was most striking in his ap- 
pearance was the singular slenderness of 
his person; his friend the Dean claimed, 
maybe with some plausibility, that he 
must have been lost sight of during sev- 
eral centuries, embedded in the leaves 
of some large in-folio between a rose 
and a violet, for he was always scrupu- 
lously dressed and was very partial to 
perfume. 

So slender was his figure, so much 
of a razor blade, so to speak, 
that the temples of his gold spec- 
tacles projecting far behind the back 
of his ears, created the impression of 
a long cross-tree on the mast of a 
ship. 

The Rector of the Faculty of Balan- 
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con remarked of him at different times, 
that “had he not been the learned Doc- 
tor Héraclius he really would have made 
an excellent paper cutter.” 


He wore a wig, dressed carefully, was 
never ill, liked animals, did not de- 
test his own species, and loved toasted 
quail. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS SPENT TWELVE HOURS DAILY 


As soon as the Doctor had risen, had 
massaged and shaved, and partaken of 
a small buttered roll with a cup of 
vanilla chocolate, he made his way to 
the garden. It was like the gardens in 
most towns; not very extensive, but 
pleasant, shady, full of flowers, almost 
contemplative, if I may be allowed such 
an expression. If one should draw a 
picture in imagination of the ideal gar- 
den of a philosopher seeking after truth, 
one would not be far from identifying 
it with the garden around which Doc- 
tor Héraclius Gloss walked at a smart 
pace three or four times in succession, 
before reveling in the daily dish of 
toasted quail at his second breakfast. 
He claimed that this morning exercise, 
on getting out of bed, was excellent 
for the health; it stimulated the circu- 
lation of the blood, somewhat stagnated 
by sleep, cleared vapors from the brain, 
and aided the digestive system. 

After that, the Doctor breakfasted. 
Then, as soon as he had taken his 
coffee, which he tossed off at one gulp, 
for he never lingered at the table until 
the drowsy process of digestion could 
affect him, he donned his overcoat and 
went out. Every day after having passed 
the Faculty Building, and compared the 
time by his old-fashioned Louis XV 


chronometer, with the hour indicated 
on the lofty dial of the University clock, 
he would disappear in the alley of the 
Old Pigeons from which he subsequent- 
ly emerged, only to return home and 
dine. 

What then did Doctor Héraclius Gloss 
find to do in the alley of the Old 
Pigeons? What was he doing? Good 
Heavens! Why! he was seeking after 
philosophical truth, and this is how: 

In this obscure and squalid little side 
street, all the bookstores of Balan- 
¢on seemed to have found their home. 
It would have required years to read 
the titles alone, of all the strange as- 
sortment of books that could be found 
stacked from cellar to attic, in the 
fifty or more dilapidated buildings that 
composed the Ruelle des Vieux Pigeons, 
or The Alley of the Old Pigeons. 

Doctor Héraclius Gloss seemed to 
look upon the alley, the buildings in 
it, the bookdealers and the books them- 
selves, as his own special appurtenances. 

It happened more than once that 
some second hand book dealer, just 
about to retire for the night, would 
detect some unusual noise in the upper 
story of his premises, and after tip- 
toeing noiselessly up the staircase by 
the light of a huge torch, a relic of 
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former days, discovered Doctor Heéra- 
clius, buried waist-deep in a pile of 
books, holding in one hand an end 
of a candle which was guttering be- 
tween his fingers, and with the other 
hand turning over the pages of some 
ancient manuscript in which he was 
hoping he might discover truth; and 
then the poor doctor would be surprised 
to learn that the belfry clock had struck 
the hour of nine long since, and that, 
consequently, his dinner would be 
spoiled. 

The fact is that Doctor Héraclius was 
a diligent researcher. He was well versed 
in all the ancient and modern systems 
of philosophy. He had studied the Hindu 
sects and the form of worship of the 
African negroes; there was no tribe, 
however insignificant, among the north- 
ern barbarians, or among the savages 
of the south with whose religious faiths 
he was unacquainted. 

But alas! alas! the further he stud- 
ied, searched, delved and meditated, 
the less did he arrive at any definite 
conclusion! 

“My friend,” he observed one eve- 
ning to the Rector, “how much happier 
than ourselves are the Columbuses who 
brave the seas in search of New Worlds! 


They have but to go straight ahead. 
The difficulties which they have to en- 
counter are but material obstacles which 
a courageous man can always overcome, 
while, as for us, always tossed about 
in the sea of uncertainty, we find our- 
selves carried away of a sudden, by 
some hypothesis; just as a vessel is 
caught up in a squall, we who suddenly 
come across a conflicting theory, com- 
parable to a contrary gale, are similarly 
borne away, then driven back, without 
hope, to the very port from which we 
first set sail.” 

One evening that he was philosophis- 
ing with the Dean he remarked to the 
latter: 

“How true it is, my dear friend, to 
represent Truth as dwelling at the bot- 
tom of a well . . . the buckets are low- 
ered but draw up only clear water.” 

“T leave you to guess,” he added, 
smiling significantly. 

“Comment jecris le mot seau.* 

How I would spell the word buckets.” 

This was the only pun he had ever 
been known to perpetrate. 


* The word “‘seau,’? meaning bucket, has the 
same sound as ‘sot,’ a dunce or blockhead, 
hence the play upon words. The meaning be- 
ing, that dunces could not draw up Truth 
from the bottom of the well. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MANNER IN WHICH DOCTOR HERACLIUS EMPLOYED THE 
TWELVE NOCTURNAL HOURS 


WueEN Doctor Héraclius returned to 
his house, he was more bulky, as a 
rule, than when he had departed from 
it. The reason of this, being, that every 


one of his pockets, and he had eighteen 
of them, was stuffed with ancient philo- 
sophical treatises that he had just pur- 
chased in the Alley of the Old Pigeons. 
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The Rector facetiously declared that 
if a chemist had analyzed Doctor Gloss 
at that moment, it would be found that 
old paper constituted two thirds of the 
Doctor’s make up. 

At seven o’clock, Héraclius Gloss sat 
down to dinner, and while partaking of 
his meal, glanced over the old books 
which he had lately acquired. 

At half past eight, the Doctor rose 
from the table in a magisterial manner; 
no longer the alert and lively little man 
that he had been all day, but at pres- 
ent the grave thinker whose forehead 
was contracted beneath the weight of 
lofty meditations, just as the frame 
of a porter sags beneath an unwonted 
burden. 

After having pronounced in a ma- 
jestic tone to his housekeeper the for- 
mula “at home to nobody” he then 
would disappear within his study; once 
there, he sat down at his work table, 
littered with books, and. . . allowed 
full play to his imagination. 

What a strange spectacle for anyone 
who could have penetrated into the 
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Doctor’s innermost thoughts. . 

A monstrous procession of the most 
opposite divinities and inconsistent be- 
liefs, a fantastic jumbling of doctrines 
and hypotheses. It was comparable to 
some arena where the champions of all 
these philosophies met in some gigantic 
tournament. The Doctor amalgamated, 
combined, or blended the ancient East- 
ern occultism together with the German 
materialism; the ethics of the Apostles 
together with the teachings of Epicurus. 
He attempted various combinations of 
doctrines, just as in the laboratories 
various chemical combinations are at- 
tempted, but without ever seeing the 
resultant truth he so ardently desired 
bubble to the surface. His good friend 
the Rector maintained that this philo- 
sophical truth, everlastingly expected, 
bore a great resemblance to the philos- 
opher’s stone . . . stone of offence how- 
ever. 

At midnight the Doctor retired and 
his sleeping dreams were similar to 
those of his waking moments. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW THE DEAN ATTRIBUTED EVERYTHING TO ECLECTICISM, THE 
DOCTOR TO REVELATION, AND THE RECTOR TO DIGESTION 


One evening that the Dean, the Rec- 
tor, and the. Doctor were together in 
the latter’s spacious study, they were 
holding a most interesting discussion. 

“My friend,” said the Dean, “one 
should be an Eclectic and an Epicurean. 
Choose that which is good, discard what 
is evil. Philosophy is really one vast 


garden which extends over the sur- 
face of the whole earth. Gather together 
the dazzling Eastern petals, the pale 
Northern flora, violets of the woods, 
roses of the garden, compose a bouquet 
of these and discover its fragrance. If 
its perfume is not the most exquisite 
that can be imagined, it is, at any 
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rate, a most agreeable one, and far 
more delicious than that exhaled by 
any single separate flower—even ‘the 
most fragrant known to exist.” 

“More varied by all means,” retorted 
the Doctor, “but sweeter I do not ad- 
mit; if you can find the flower which 
unites and concentrates in itself all the 
perfumes of the others; for in your 
bouquet you could not prevent certain 
odors from neutralizing each other, as 
in philosophy certain beliefs would con- 
flict with each other. Truth is single— 
You, with your Eclecticism, can obtain 
but a patchwork of pieces and frag- 
ments to represent truth—I myself was 
formerly an Eclectic, now I am an Ex- 
clusive. What I desire in the matter of 
Truth is not a chance approximation, 
a close resemblance, but the actual 
reality. I hold that every thinking man 
is on the trail of Truth, and the day 
he meets it in his path, he will at once 
recognize it and exclaim: ‘There it is!’ 
Just as with beauty; now, to take my 
own case; up to the age of twenty- 
five years I had not experienced love; 
I certainly had encountered many beau- 
tiful women, but they meant nothing to 
me. To make up the ideal being which 
I held in contemplation, it would be 
necessary to take some one quality 
from each of them, and even then the 
result would be the same as in the 
case of the bouquet of which you were 
speaking a short while ago; in this 
way perfect beauty is not to be ob- 
tained, for, like gold and truth, it can- 
not be subdivided into its component 
parts; it is irreducible. However, one 
day I did meet this woman; I under- 
stood; it was the woman I was seek- 
ing and she captivated my love.” 

_ The Doctor, somewhat moved, ceased 


speaking. The Rector, looking toward 
the Dean, smiled faintly. After a short 
pause Heéraclius Gloss resumed: 

“It is from Revelation everything is 
to be looked for. It was Revelation 
that enlightened Paul the Apostle on 
the road to Damascus and made him 
adopt the Christian tenets. . . . 

“Which are not reliable,” laughingly 
observed the Rector, “since you your- 
self do not believe in them, consequent- 
ly, Revelation is no surer a guide than 
Eclecticism.” 

“Pardon me, my friend,” the Doctor 
continued: “Paul was not a philosopher; 
he had a revelation of a kind, a near 
revelation; his mind, however, was in- 
capable of grasping absolute truth, 
which is an abstraction, but philosophy 
has progressed since then, and the day 
when some chance accident, a book may- 
be, or a remark, will reveal it to some 
man sufficiently enlightened to under- 
stand, it will thrill him instantaneously, 
and all superstitions will fade away be- 
fore it as the stars at the rising of 
the sun.” 

“Amen,” ejaculated the Rector, “but 
the next day you would have a second 
illuminated one, and a third, the day 
after, and they would fling their revela- 
tions at the heads of one another, for- 
tunately not very dangerous missiles.” 

“Then you believe in nothing?” re- 
torted the Doctor, who was commenc- 
ing to feel irritation. 

“I believe in Digestion,” gravely re- 
plied the Rector. “I can swallow with 
indifference all beliefs, all dogmas, all 
moralities, all superstitions, all hypothe- 
ses and all illusions; just as in partak- 
ing of a good dinner, I enjoy equally 
the soup, the hors d’cevre, the roasts, 
the vegetables, side dishes and dessert; 
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after which I lay myself down philo- 
sophically to rest, with the assurance 
that an easy digestion will bring me 
pleasant slumber for the night, life and 
health for the ensuing day.” 

“Tf you take my advice,” hurriedly 
interposed the Dean, “we will pursue 
the comparison no further.” 

An hour later, as they were leaving 
the house of the learned Héraclius, the 
Rector broke out into a sudden laugh, 
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and observed: 

“That poor Doctor! if Truth reveals 
itself to him like that beloved woman 
did, he certainly will be the most de- 
luded man on earth.” 

At this point a drunken individual 
who had been striving to get into his 
house, fell over from alarm, on hear- 
ing the loud guffaw of the Dean, whose 
deep sonorous bass contrasted with the 
shrill falsetto of the Rector. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS OF THE DOCTOR TURNED OUT TO 
BE THE ALLEY OF THE OLD PIGEONS, AND HOW TRUTH RE- 
VEALED ITSELF TO HIM IN THE SHAPE OF AN ANCIENT MANU- 
SCRIPT DEALING WITH METEMPSYCHOSIS ‘ 


On the seventeenth of March of the 
year of our Lord 17—, the Doctor 
awoke almost in a fever. He had 
dreamed several times during the night 
of a tall man in white, garbed in an- 
tique fashion, who had touched him 
on the forehead uttering words which 
were unintelligible to him, and this 
dream appeared to the learned Héraclius 
to be a very significant warning. Why a 
warning? ... in what did its signifi- 
cance consist? 

The Doctor could not clearly under- 
stand but he was in full expectation of 
developments following this presage. 

After his breakfast, he made his way, 
as usual, to the Alley of the Old Pigeons 
and as the clock was striking twelve 
entered the doorway of No. 31, occu- 
pied by one Nicolas Bricolet, a cos- 
tumer, a dealer in second hand furniture 
and books, and in spare moments a 


repairer of ancient footwear; in other 
words, a cobbler. 

The Doctor, as though moved by an 
inspiration, ascended straight to the 
attic, laid his hand on the third tier 
of a Louis XIII cupboard, and took 
from it a voluminous vellum manuscript 
which bore this title: 

“My eighteen metemphsychoses; 
Story of my existences since the year 
184, of the so-called Christian era.” 

The introduction, which Héraclius 
Gloss deciphered forthwith, followed im- 
mediately after this singular title. 

“This manuscript which contains a 
faithful account of my transmigrations, 
was begun by me in the Roman City 
in the year CLXXXIV, of the Chris- 
tian era, as is stated above. 

“T am signing this explanation which 
is destined to enlighten human beings 
upon the alternate reappearances of the 
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soul, this sixteenth of April, 1748, in 
the town of Balancon, where the vicis- 
situdes of my destiny have now cast 
me. 

“It will suffice for any enlightened 
man, and one whose mind is preoccupied 
with philosophic problems, to peruse 
these pages, for the light to strike him 
in a most signal manner. 

“I will therefore trace in a few lines 
the substance of my life story, which 
one can read further on, if endowed 
with a knowledge of the Latin, Greek, 
German, Italian, Spanish and French 
languages; for at different periods in 
My reappearances in human shape, I 
have lived among these different races. 
Then I shall explain by what connection 
of ideas, what psychological precau- 
tions, and what technical methods of 
memorizing I arrived unfailingly at re- 
sults which demonstrate the truth of 
metempsychosis. 

“In the year 84, I dwelt in Rome 
and was a philosopher. One day as I 
was walking along the Appian Way, it 
entered my ‘thoughts that Pythagoras 
might have been but as the twilight, 
still obscure, preceding a glorious dawn. 
From that moment I had but one de- 
sire, one aim, one constant preoccupa- 
tion; this was to trace or recall my 
former existences. Alas! all my efforts 
were in vain, I could recall nothing 
of the previous stages. 

“But one day, I noticed by chance 
on the pedestal of a statue of Jupiter 
which stood in the atrium, an inscrip- 
tion I had made upon it in my youth, 
and this inscription in its turn called 
back to my mind some event which I 
had completely forgotten since that 
time. This was like a flash of light to 
me; I realized that if a few years, 
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even a single night, on some occasions, 
were sufficient to blot out a memory 
of things which had occurred, how far 
greater was the probability—that things 
which have happened in previous states, 
and between which happenings the 
slumberous gap of intermediate and 
animal stages of existence had inter- 
vened, might totally escape our memory. 

“Then I engraved my story on stone 
tablets, hoping that destiny might some 
day replace it before my eyes and that 
it would be, for me, like the inscription 
which was rediscovered on the pedestal 
of my statue. 

“What I was hoping for eventually 
happened. A century afterwards, being 
then an architect by profession, I had 
been commissioned to tear down an 
ancient building and construct a palace 
on the former site. 

“The workmen in my employ brought 
me one day a broken and _ inscribed 
stone they had discovered, in digging 
the foundations; I started to decipher 
it, and while reading, the life of him 
who had traced these characters, fitful 
gleams of a forgotten past flashed 
through my memory. By degrees the 
matter appeared clear to my mind; I 
understood, I recalled. It was I my- 
self who had inscribed this very stone. 

“But during this interval of a cen- 
tury, what had I done, what had I been? 
In what shape had I suffered? Nothing 
could make this clear to me. 

“I obtained finally a kind of a clue, 
but one so faint and so shadowy that 
it could barely be termed such. An old 
man, a neighbor of mine, related to 
me how Rome had been highly di- 
verted, fifty years previously (just nine 
months prior to my birth), by an ad- 
venture that had happened to the Sen- 
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ator Marcus Antonius Cornelius Lipa. 

“His wife, who was a beauty and 
reputed to be wayward, had purchased 
from the Phenician merchants a great 
ape to which she had become much 
attached. The Senator Cornelius Lipa 
became jealous of the affection of his 
spouse for the quadrumane with the 
man’s face, and destroyed the animal. 
While listening to this narrative, I had 
a vague intuition that I was that ape, 
and that in that shape I had suffered 
long, as if aware of my degradation 
from a superior condition. But I could 
not establish a very clear or solid 
foundation on which to proceed. I was 
led, nevertheless, to adopt this hypothe- 
sis conclusively, for it is, at any rate, 
a most plausible one. 

“Existence in an animal form is a 
punishment inflicted on the soul for 
crimes committed in the guise of a 
human in a previous state of existence. 
Recollection of a superior condition of 
anterior life is allowed to the animal 
so as to chastise it by a sense of its 
degradation. 

“Only the soul purified by suffering 
can resume the human form; it then 
loses all recollection of its vicissitudes 
in the form of animals, since it has 
become regenerated, and therefore, this 
knowledge would constitute for it an 
undeserved chastisement. Therefore man 
should protect and respect the animal 
in the same degree that he shows con- 
sideration for the guilty one who ex- 
piates a fault, and so that others may 
protect him in his turn should he re- 
appear in such a shape. Which brings 
us back very closely to the formula of 
Christian morality: ‘Do not unto others 
what you would not have them do unto 
you.’ It will be seen by the recital of 
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my metempsychoses, how I was for- 
tunate enough to find my memoirs in 
each one of my existences; how I re- 
wrote them on brass tablets, then on 
Egyptian papyrus and lastly, at a much 
later date, on German parchment which 
I now am using. 

“T have now to draw the philosophic 
conclusions to be gathered from this 
doctrine. 

“All systems of philosophy have been 
halted by the inscrutable problem of 
the soul’s destiny. The Christian dogmas. 
of our day teach us that the Divinity 
will collect the upright in a Paradise 
and dispatch the wicked to a Hades 
where they will burn together with the 
evil one. 

“Modern common sense, however, dis- 
believes in a Divinity with the visage 
of a patriarch sheltering the souls of 
the worthy beneath his wings, like a. 
hen does her chickens; furthermore, 
reason contradicts the Christian dogmas. 

“Paradise can be located in no par- 
ticular spot and Hades similarly can 
be definitely located nowhere. 

“Since space is illimitable and is filled 
with worlds similar to our own, since 
by multiplying the successive genera- 
tions that have occupied this globe from 
the commencement by the generations 
that have swarmed in the innumerable 
inhabited worlds like ours, such an in- 
calculable and uncountable number of 
souls would be arrived at, the factors 
also being unlimited, that the Divinity 
would certainly grow confused, how- 
ever clear headed Lucifer would be in 
the same predicament, which would re- 
sult in a disastrous confusion. 

“Since the number of the souls of 
the just is unlimited as also the num- 
ber of the souls of the wicked, and as 
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space itself is without limit, it follows 
that Paradise and Hades would also 
have to be infinite, or in other words 
Paradise would be everywhere, and 
Hades everywhere, which amounts to 
the same thing as nowhere. 

“Reason, however, does not conflict 
with the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

“The soul passing from the snake to 
the swine, from the swine to the bird, 
from the bird to the dog, arrives at 
last to the ape and to man. Then it 
Tecommences at each new relapse of 
which it has been guilty, until it reaches 
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the acme of terrestrial purification, from 
which it migrates into a higher sphere; 
thus the soul ceaselessly passing from 
one animal to another, graduating from 
the most imperfect to the most per- 
fect, arrives at length in the planet 
of supreme felicity, whence some new 
fault may once more precipitate it into 
the regions of supreme suffering, where 
it will recommence its transmigrations. 

“The circle, a universal and fateful 
figure encloses therefore the vicissitudes 
of our existences, as it also governs the 
evolutions of worlds.’ 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW A VERSE OF CORNEILLE MAY BEAR TWO DIFFERENT 
MEANINGS 


Doctor Heractivs had scarcely fin- 
ished reading this strange document 
when he stood as if paralyzed with 
amazement, and forthwith purchased it 
without any bargaining, for twelve livres 
and eleven sous. The dealer claiming 
that it was a Hebrew manuscript dis- 
covered in the excavations at Pompeii. 

For four days and four nights the 
Doctor did not quit his study, and suc- 
ceeded, at last, by dint of patience and 
with the help of-dictionaries to unravel, 
more or less, the meaning of the Ger- 
man and Spanish portions of the manu- 
script, for though he was acquainted 
with Greek, Latin, and some Italian, 
he was almost totally ignorant of Ger- 
man and Spanish. But as last, fearing 
he might have fallen into some non- 
sensical errors, he begged his friend the 
Rector, who knew both these languages 
perfectly, to go over the translation. 


The Rector did this with pleasure, but 
it was three days before he could settle 
down seriously to the task, for every 
time his eye fell upon the Doctor’s ver- 
sion, he broke into such a prolonged 
and noisy fit of laughter, that it nearly 
brought about an actual syncope. On 
being asked the reason for this extraor- 
dinary hilarity: 

“The cause?” he replied, “to begin 
with there are three of them. 1. The 
droll countenance of my worthy col- 
league Heéraclius. 2. His illuminating 
translation, which bears as much re- 
semblance to the original as a guitar 
does to a windmill. 3. The original text 
itself, which is of the strangest nature 
imaginable.” 

Oh! that obstinate Rector! Nothing 
could convince him. If the sun itself 
had come to him to singe his beard 
and his hair, he would have taken it 
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for a candle. 

Doctor Heéraclius Gloss was now 
radiant, illumined, transformed; like 
Paulinus, he would exclaim repeatedly: 

“Je vois, Je sens, Je crois, Je suis 
desabusé.” * 

* The word ‘desabusé’ signifies undeceived; 
as employed by the Rector, divided into two 


parts, the sound is not changed but the mean- 
ing is completely reversed. 
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“T see, I feel, I believe, I am un- 
deceived.” 

The Rector interrupted each of these 
outbursts, remarking dryly: 

“You should rather say: 

“Je vois, Je sens, Je crois, Je suis 
des abusés. 

I see, I feel, I believe, I am one of 
the deceived.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXPLAINS HOW, AND FOR A SIMILAR REASON, ONE MAY BE MORE 
ROYALIST THAN THE KING, MORE DEVOUT THAN THE POPE, 
AND ALSO MORE OF A METEMPSYCHOSIST THAN PYTHAGORAS 


HIMSELF 


WHATEVER may be the joy of the 
shipwrecked who, after having drifted 
for long days and weary nights upon the 
surface of the immense expanse of sea, 
lost on a fragile raft, without mast, 
sail, compass or hope, suddenly descries 
the shore so ardently desired, this de- 
gree of joy was insignificant as com- 
pared with that which flooded the whole 
being of Héraclius Gloss, when, after 
having been tossed about amidst philo- 
sophical shoals and breakers, he at 
length entered, triumphant and illumi- 
nated, into the harbor of Metempsy- 
chosis. 

The truth of this doctrine had so im- 
pressed him that he embraced it then 
and there with all its logical extremes. 
Nothing, now, was obscure to his mind, 
and in a few days, by a series of cal- 
culations combined with meditations, he 
was able to fix the exact date at which 
a man who had died in such and such 
a year would reappear on earth. 


He claimed to know, approximately, 
the date of all the transmigrations of 
a soul in the inferior creatures, and 
according to the amount of good or 
evil presumed to have been accom- 
plished in the final period of a human 
existence, he could designate the mo- 
ment when this soul would enter into 
the body of a snake, a pig, a cart- 
horse, an ox, a dog, an elephant or 
a monkey. The reappearance of the 
same soul in the body of a superior 
order of animal would occur at regu- 
lar intervals, whatever may have been 
the former lapses or faults. 

Thus the degree of chastisement, 
always in proportion to the degree of 
guilt, consisted, not so much in the 
longer or shorter duration of exile in 
animal form, as it did in the longer 
or shorter imprisonment of the soul, in 
the body of some unclean beast. 

The scale of these inferior creatures 
began with the snake or the hog and 
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culminated in the ape, “in reality a 
man devoid of speech” according to 
the Doctor; his excellent friend the 
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Rector would retort, that by parity of 
reasoning, Héraclius Gloss was but an 
ape gifted with speech. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL 


Doctor HkRACLIUS was exceedingly 
happy for the few days following his 
surprising discovery. He lived in an at- 
mosphere of profound joy. He was radi- 
ant on account of the difficulties that 
had been overcome, the mysterious now 
unveiled, and the realization of his great 
hopes. He existed in a heaven of me- 
tempsychosis. It appeared to him as if 
a veil had been suddenly rent apart and 
that his eyes were now opened to the 
unknown. 

He seated his dog beside him at the 
table, he appeared to hold serious con- 
ferences with the animal in a corner 
by the fireplace, endeavoring to trace in 
the eyes of the poor innocent beast the 
mystery of its previous existences. 

He could, however, detect two dark 
spots in his happiness, these were the 
Dean and the Rector. 

The Dean shrugged his shoulders with 
indignation, every time that Héraclius 
attempted to bring him over to the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and the 
Rector tormented him with pleasantries 
of a most unsuitable character. This 
was especially intolerable to him. No 
sooner did the Doctor expound his views 
than the satanic Rector would agree 


with him overprofusely. The Rector 
assumed the role of a disciple listening 
to the words of some great master, 
and would suggest the most unlikely 
genealogies of animal descent, for all 
the members of their environment. In 
this manner, for instance, he would 
assert that Father Labonde, the bell 
ringer of the Cathedral, could have been 
nothing else but a melon at the date 
of his first transmigration, and that he 
had changed but little since that period, 
being contented to ring morning and 


evening the bell on glass frame beneath — 


which he had originally sprouted. He 
declared that the Abbé Rosencroix, the 
senior Vicar of the St. Eulalie must 
clearly have been a raven, shaking down 
nuts from the boughs; for the priest’s 
gown and other attributes were common 
to both. Then, inverting the réles in 
the most deplorable manner, he went 
on to say that the druggist Maitre Bo- 
caille was merely a degenerate type 
of ibis, since the druggist was compelled 
to employ an instrument for so simple 
a remedy as an injection, which, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, this sacred bird could 
administer to itself by merely using its 
long beak for that purpose. 
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CHAPTER X 


HOW AN ITINERANT SHOWMAN MAY BE MORE ASTUTE THAN A 
“ LEARNED DOCTOR 


Doctor Héraciius did not on this 
account allow his ardor to be dampened 
in the research of further discoveries. 
From this time forward every animal 
held for him a mysterious significance. 
It was not the animal which he really 
visualized, but the human under that 
outward covering, that was undergoing 
purgation; from the exterior appearance 
alone of this expiatory skin the Doctor 
could estimate the degree of previous 
culpable transgressions. 

One day that he was walking in the 
public square of Balangon, he observed 
a large wooden construction from which 
an unearthly roaring fell upon his ears, 
whilst on a raised outside platform the 
public was invited by an invertebrated 
clown to enter and witness the perform- 
ance of the terrible Apache wild beast 
tamer Tomahawk, otherwise known as 
Rolling Thunder. 

Héraclius felt impressed, he paid the 
ten centimes admission and entered the 
pbuilding. Oh Fortune, the protectress of 
lofty minds!... Scarcely had he set 
foot inside than he noticed an immense 
cage bearing this inscription in three 
words, that flashed before his dazzled 
eyes, “Wild Forest Man.” The Doctor 
instantly thrilled with the nervous tre- 
mor that accompanies violent mental 
emotions, and approached the cage pal- 
pitating with excitement. Inc itahes per= 
ceived a huge ape, quietly seated on its 
haunches, with its legs crossed after the 
fashion of tailors and of Turks; and in 
the presence of this superb specimen 


of man in his penultimate stage of trans- 
migration, Héraclius paled with joy and 
lost himself in the deepest meditation. 
At the end of a few minutes the Wild” 
Forest Man, realizing doubtless the ir- 
resistible sympathy that had at once 
sprung up in the heart of the Town 
Man who was gazing intently at the 
creature, made such a hideous grimace 
at his regenerated brother that it caused 
the Doctor’s hair to stand on end. 
Then after performing a fantastic pirou- 
ette absolutely beneath the dignity of 
any man, even the most abandoned, this 
citizen with the four hands indulged 
in quite indecent hilarity under the very 
eyes of the Doctor; the latter however, 
was not shocked at the gaiety of this 
victim of ancient errors. On the con- 
trary indeed, he saw in this behaviour 
an additional point of resemblance to 
the human species and an increased 
probability of kinship. His scientific 
curiosity grew so strong that he re- 
solved to buy this master grimacer, at 
whatever cost, so as to be able to study 
him at leisure. What an honor for him- 
self, what a triumph for his grand doc- 
trine thought the Doctor if he suc- 
ceeded, at last, in getting in touch with 
the animal side of humanity, both to 
understand the poor ape and also to 
be able to make himself understood! 
Naturally the showman indulged in 
unstinted praise of his inmate, accord- 
ing to him, this ape was the most in- 
telligent, the gentlest, the quietest and 
the least troublesome beast that he had 
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handled in his long career as an ex- 
hibitor of wild animals. By way of il- 
lustration he thrust his hand between 
the bars of the cage and was forthwith 
bitten by the ape in a mood of pleas- 
antry. Naturally also he demanded an 


exorbitant price which Héraclius paid 
without any demur. Then, preceded by 
two porters, bending beneath the weight 
of the enormous cage the Doctor 
triumphantly made his way to his owrf 
domicile. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHERE IT IS DEMONSTRATED THAT HERACLIUS GLOSS WAS NOT 
EXEMPT FROM ALL THE WEAKNESSES OF THE STRONGER SEX 


THE nearer he approached his dwell- 
ing the slower grew his footsteps, for 
the problem he was debating inwardly 
was of a very different complexity from 
that of philosophic truth, and the un- 
fortunate Doctor was thus formulating 
this problem to himself. “What subter- 
fuge can I employ to smuggle beneath 
my roof this rough cast of a human 
so that my excellent Honorine will not 
observe the transaction?” Ah! the fact 
remained that this poor Héraclius who 
would fearlessly encounter the Dean’s 
formidable shrugging of the shoulders 
and the scathing sarcasms of the Rec- 
tor, was far from being equally brave 
when he had to deal with the outbreaks 
of his housekeeper Honorine. Why did 
even the Rector fear so greatly this 
little woman, still fresh and attractive, 
who seemed so devoted to her master’s 
interests? You might as well ask why 
Hercules knitted at the feet of Om- 
phale, or why Samson, as the Bible 
tells us, allowed Delilah to deprive him 
of his vigor and courage which were 
located in the locks of his hair. 

Alas! on one occasion when the Doc- 
tor, by active walking exercise in the 


country lanes was trying to dissipate 
his sorrow at the betrayal of a great 
passion (for both the Dean and the 
Rector had their own reasons for being 
so highly tickled at the expense of Héra- 
clius as they returned home one eve- 
ning) he met at the corner of a hedge 
a young girl guarding her sheep. The 
learned man, who had not always sought 
exclusively for philosophic verity and 
who, in addition, had not as yet sus- 
pected the grand mystery of metem- 
psychosis, instead of devoting his at- 
tention solely to the sheep, as he cer- 
tainly would have done had he known, 
alas! that of which he was ignorant, 
started to converse with the maid who 
was tending them. Shortly after he en- 
gaged her as his housekeeper, it was 
the Doctor therefore who at a little 
later date became the sheep of this 
Shepherdess, and it was whispered 
about that if, like her prototype of the 
Bible, this rustic Delilah had clipped 
the locks of this poor overconfiding 
old man, she had not, by so doing, de- 
prived his forehead of all adorn- 
ment. 

Alas! That which he apprehended did 
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occur, and his fears were more than 
justified. Scarcely had she set her eyes 
on the inhabitant of the woods in his 
cage of iron netting, than Honorine 
gave .vent to. an outburst of most mis- 
- placed fury; after deluging her thor- 
oughly scared master with a verbal 
showed of epithets of an unseemly de- 
scription, her anger next fell upon the 
unexpected guest that had arrived. He 
no doubt, not having the same rea- 
sons as the Doctor for sharing the feel- 
ings of this uncouth housekeeper, 
started to whimper, to howl, to jabber 
and gnash his teeth at her, he clung 
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to the bars of the cage with such violent 
rage, accompanied by such improper 
movements toward a female he had 
seen for the first time, that the latter 
was forced to retreat and, like a con- 
quered warrior, retire to the seclusion 
of her kitchen. 

In this way, master of the battlefield, 
and delighted at the unexpected assist- 
ance given him by his intelligent com- 
panion, Héraclius caused him to be 
brought into the study, where he in- 
stalled the cage and its occupant  be- 
side his table at the corner of the fire- 
place. 


CHAPTER XII 


SHOWS HOW A DOCTOR AND A TAMER OF WILD ANIMALS ARE BY 
NO MEANS SYNONYMOUS 


Arter this, there began a most sig- 
nificant interchange of glances between 
the two individuals who were now face 
to face. Every day, during a whole 
week, the Doctor spent long hours con- 
versing, through the medium of the 
eyes, as he imagined, with the inter- 
esting specimen that he had procured. 
But that was not enough. What Héra- 
clius desired was to make a study of 
the animal when at liberty, to glean 
his secrets, his wishes, his very thoughts, 
as it were; to allow the animal to come 
and go of his own volition and in the 
daily intimacy of their home life, see 
jt resume the habits which had been 
forgotten, and, in this way, detect by 
unmistakable signs the recollection of a 
previous existence. To accomplish this, 
it was essential that his guest should 


have freedom of action and consequert- 
ly that the cage be left unfastened. 
This enterprise, however, was by no 
means of a reassuring nature. The Doc- 
tor vainly brought the influence of 
magnetism to bear, likewise offerings 
of cakes and nuts, but each time that 
Héraclius approached somewhat too 
near the bars of the cage, the ape’s 
manceuvres caused the Doctor consid- 
erable uneasiness. At last, one morning, 
no longer being able to resist the de- 
sire which was torturing him, he stepped 
briskly toward the cage turned the key 
in the padlock, threw the door wide 
open and, full of eagerness, retreated 
a few steps to watch the result, which 
followed in the briefest space of time. 

The astonished ape hesitated a little, 
then with one bound sprang out of 
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the cage, then leaped on to the table 
from which, in a moment, he had scat- 
tered all the books and papers, then 
with a third leap he found himself in 
the arms of the Doctor upon whom 
he was showering boisterous evidences 
of his affection, so much so, that if 
Héraclius had not been wearing a wig, 
he would certainly have left what hair 
still remained to him between the claws 
of his formidable brother. 

If the ape was nimble, the Doctor 
also was very agile; he sprang, first 
to the right, then to the left, slid, like 
an eel between the table, leaped over 
the armchairs as lightly as a greyhound, 
and still pursued by the animal, at 
length reached the door which he 
slammed behind him; then panting like 
a racer which is nearing the goal, he 
leaned against the wall to avoid a col- 
lapse to the ground. 

During the remainder of the day, 
Héraclius Gloss was overwhelmed. He 
felt within himself as if all had 
crumbled away. What concerned him 
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more immediately was the fact that he 
was in the dark as to the manner in 
which he and his unreflecting guest 
might exchange their relative positions. 
He dragged a chair up to the door 
which he dared not open, and took ob- 
servations through the keyhole. Then, 
he saw, Oh Prodigy! ...Oh uwnex- 
pected good luck! ...he saw the 
pleased conqueror stretched out in an 
armchair warming his feet at the fire. 

In the first transports of joy the 
Doctor was about to enter the apart- 
ment, but upon further reflection he 
checked the impulse, and as if by a 
sudden inspiration, he concluded that 
hunger would doubtless bring about 
that which gentleness had failed to ac- 
complish. On this occasion his reason- 
ing was justified by the result. The 
famished ape capitulated. As this ape, 
on the whole, was not a bad ape, their 
reconciliation became complete, and _ 
from that day forward the Doctor and 
his guest lived together like two old 
friends. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOW DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS FOUND HIMSELF IN PRECISELY 
THE SAME POSITION AS THE GOOD KING HENRY IV, WHO AFTER | 
LISTENING TO THE PLEADINGS OF TWO CONTENDING LAWYERS | 
DECLARED THEY WERE BOTH RIGHT | 


Nor long after this memorable day 
a heavy rain prevented the Doctor from 
making the usual morning tour of the 
garden. He betook himself early to his 
study, and from his armchair considered 
with a philosophical eye the antics of 
his ape which was squatting on a desk 


and pelting with balls of paper the dog 
Pythagoras lying stretched out at length 
on the hearth. The Doctor was study- 
ing the gradations of intelligence and 
its progressive ascent in these degraded 
human beings, and compared the rela- — 
tive degrees of keenness in the two 
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animals that were before him. In the 
case of the dog, he inferred it is instinct 
that yet prevails, while with the ape 
it is the reasoning faculty. The first 
follows the scent, listens, receives im- 
pressions through his marvelous organ- 
isms which constitute one half of his 
intellectual ability. The ape compares 
and calculates. At this point, the ape 
rendered impatient by the impassiveness 
and immobility of his enemy, which was 
lying peacefully with its head on its 
paws, satisfied to raise his eyes now and 
again in the direction of his persecutor 
far up out of his reach, decided to try 
a reconnoitering movement. The ape 
stole lightly from the desk, and crept 
gently and noiselessly in the direction 
of the dog, so noiselessly that not a 
sound was to be heard except the 
crackling of the embers in the fireplace 
and the tick-tack of the timepiece that 
resounded so loudly in the dense silence 
of the apartment. Then with an abrupt 
and unforeseen movement, he grasped 
the bushy tail of the unfortunate Py- 
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thagoras with his two forepaws. It hap- 
pened that the dog, though motionless, 
and apparently unobservant, had fol- 
lowed every movement of the quad- 
rumane; his tranquillity was but a trick 
to draw within his range the adversary 
hitherto safe from any counter attack; 
but just as Master Ape, rejoicing at 
the success of his trick, was grasping 
the caudal appendage of the dog, the 
latter sprang up, and with a single 
bound before the ape had time to 
escape, seized in the powerful jaw of 
the hunting dog that portion of his 
rival’s anatomy, which in the case of 
sheep is euphemistically referred to as 
the “gigot.” It is not known how the 
struggle might have ended if Héraclius 
had not interposed; but when peace 
was restored, and quite out of breath, 
he resumed his seat he pondered whether 
after all, on this occasion, his dog had 
not shown greater acuteness than the 
animal which is proverbially malignant 
beyond all others, and he remained 
plunged in the deepest perplexity. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW HERACLIUS WAS ON THE POINT OF FEASTING OFF A DISH 
OF ERSTWHILE BEAUTIES 


As it was his breakfast hour, the 
Doctor turned into his dining room, sat 
down to table, adjusted his serviette 
and opened the precious manuscript, 
which was at his side. He was about 
to carry to his lips a savory little wing 
of a plump quail, when certain lines in 
the revered book attracted his notice 
and flamed more fearfully before his 


eyes than the three famous words in- 
scribed on the wall of the banquet 
chamber of that celebrated monarch 
known as Belshazzar. 

This is what the Doctor had no- 
ticedee ys 

“Abstain then from all food that has 
enjoyed life, for to feed on animals 
is to feed on our fellow creatures, and 
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I hold him who is imbued with the 
profound truths of metempsychosis and 
still devours animals, which are but 
humans in inferior forms, equally guilty 
with the ferocious cannibal who feasts 
upon his slaughtered enemy.” 

And yet, upon the table, side by 
side, held together by a slender silver 
skewer, half a dozen quails fresh and 
plump were exhaling throughout the 
atmosphere their appetizing aroma. 

It was a fearful struggle between 
the soul and the stomach, but it must 
be said to the credit of Héraclius that 
it was but a short struggle. The poor 
man, quite confounded, feared he could 
not long resist this terrible temptation. 
He rang for the housekeeper and, in 
a broken voice, ordered her to remove 
immediately the abominable dish and 
for the future to serve him but with 
eggs, milk and vegetables. Honorine al- 
most fell over on hearing these amaz- 
ing expressions; she attempted to ex- 
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postulate, but confronted with her mas- 
ter’s inflexible expression, she carried 
away the condemned victuals, consoled 
to a certain extent by the comfortable 
reflection that, in general, what is one 
man’s loss is the gain of another. 

Quail! Quail! What could quail have 
been in a former existence the wretched 
Héraclius asked of himself as he sadly 
ate a splendid cauliflower with cream 
sauce, which, on this particular occa- 
sion however, appeared to him as most 
unpalatable. 

What human beings could have been 
sufficiently elegant and delicate and re- 
fined enough to transmigrate into the 
bodies of these exquisite little crea- 
tures, so coquettish and so dainty? Ah! 
it must have been the adorable little 
court ladies of the last centuries, and 
the Doctor blenched as he reflected that 
for over thirty years he had devoured 
every morning at breakfast a half dozen 
of the beauties of bygone days. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE RECTOR INTERPRETED THE 
LORD’S COMMANDMENT 


In the evening of that unhappy day, 
the Dean and the Rector came to pass 
an hour or two in conversation with 
Héraclius in his study; the Doctor lost 
no time in explaining the embarrass- 
ment in which he had found himself and 
demonstrated to them how quail and 
other animal food was now, as much 
forbidden to him as ham would be in 
the case of an orthodox Jew. 

The Dean, who had probably fared 


poorly at dinner, upon hearing this, did 
not attempt to restrain his displeasure 
and cursed so vehemently that the un- 
fortunate Doctor, who respected him 
greatly, though lamenting his lack of 
vision, was at a loss how to escape his 
wrath. As for the Rector, he entirely 
commended the scruples of Héraclius, 
even suggesting to him that a disciple 
of Pythagoras, feeding on animal flesh, 
might run the risk of partaking of a 
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mushroom cutlet formerly a portion of 
his own father, or of a dish of truffles 
served up with some member of his 
grandfather’s anatomy, which would be 
in opposition to the spirit of every re- 
ligion; to strengthen his assertion he 
quoted the fourth Commandment of 
the God of the Christians: 

“Honor thy father and thy mother 
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that thy days may be long, etc.” 

“It is true,’ he added, “that I who 
am not a believer in your theories, 
sooner than allow myself to perish of 
hunger, would slightly alter the divine 
precept or even substitute the follow- 
ing: 

“Devour your father and mother so 
that your days may be long, etc.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW THE FORTY-SECOND READING OF THE MANUSCRIPT BROUGHT 
NEW LIGHT INTO THE MIND OF THE DOCTOR 


Just as a rich man is enabled every 
day to extract fresh pleasures and new 
enjoyments by means of his wealth, 
similarly Doctor Heéraclius, the owner 
of the priceless manuscript, made sur- 
prising discoveries upon every succes- 
sive reading. 

One evening as he was completing 
the forty-second perusal of his docu- 


ment, a sudden illumination shot 
through his brain like a flash of light- 
ning. 


As we have seen before, the Doctor 
could calculate very closely the period 
at which a man who had disappeared, 
would have completed his transmigra- 
tions and would reappear in his original 
form. It was thus that he was stricken 
with consternation at the thought that 
the author of the manuscript might 
have recovered his position in the ranks 
of humanity. 

Hereupon, as feverishly as an alchem- 
ist who believes he is on the eve of 
discovering the Philosopher’s Stone, he 
made the closest calculations to sub- 


stantiate the probability of his theory, 
and after many hours of refractory 
labor and elaborate combinations, he 
arrived at the conclusion that this man 
should, at that present moment, be a 
contemporary of his or, at least, be 
about to reappear in human form. As, 
however, he did not own any document 
which could fix the exact date of the 
death of this great metempsychosist, he 
could not determine with certainty the 
time of his reincarnation. 

No sooner had he sensed the possi- 
bility of rediscovering this being, who 
was for him more than a man, more 
than a philosopher, even more than a 
God, than he experienced one of those 
profound emotions, such as arise when 
we hear that a father who was believed 
to have been dead for many years is 
living, and in the near vicinity. A pious 
hermit of the desert who has passed his 
days, nourished on the love and recol- 
lection of Christ, to whom it had been 
suddenly announced that his Lord was 
about to appear to him, would not have 
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been more overcome than was Doctor 
Héraclius Gloss once he felt convinced 
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that he might, one day, meet ie author 
of the manuscript. — 


CHAPTER XVII 


ae STEPS TAKEN BY DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS TO DISCOVER 
THE AUTHOR OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


A FEw days later the readers of the 
“Star of Balancon” noticed with aston- 
ishment on the fourth page of that 
newspaper the following advertisement: 

“Pythagoras—Rome in the year 184 
—Inscription” found on the pedestal of 
Jupiter — Philosopher — Architect — 
Laborer—Monk—Mathematician—Poet 
—Sailor—Reflect and Remember—The 
story of your life is in my hands— 
Address—H. G., Post Office, Balancon.” 

The Doctor had no doubt, but that 
if the man whom he so ardently longed 
to see should read this advertisement, 
unintelligible to any one else, he would 
grasp its hidden meaning and make 
himself known to him. Then each day 
before sitting down to the table he 
enquired at the Post Office if there were 
any letters addressed to H. G., and when 
he opened the door above which was in- 


scribed, “Post Office, General Delivery, 
Enquired Subscriptions” he was cer- 
tainly more deeply affected than any 
lover about to open a letter from the 
woman he adores. 

Alas! the days followed each other 
with disheartening monotony. Each 
morning the Post Office clerk returned 
the same answer to the Doctor’s ques- 
tion, and each morning he returned 
home sadder and more discouraged. 
But the folks of Balancon being like all 
other people throughout the world, in- — 
triguing, indiscreet, scandalmongers and — 
greedy of gossip, soon enough con- 
nected the strange advertisement in the 
“Star” with the Doctor’s daily visits 
to the Post Office. Then the question 
arose among them, what mystery might 
not be concealed beneath this? and they 
began to talk. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IN WHICH THE DOCTOR RECOGNIZES WITH STUPEFACTION THE 
AUTHOR OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


ON one occasion when the Doctor 
was unable to sleep, he rose between 
one and two of the morning with the 


intention of reading over 4 passage in 
the manuscript the meaning of which 
had seemed doubtful to him. In his 
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carpet slippers he opened as gently as 
it was possible the door of his bedroom 
so as not to disturb the slumber of all 
the series of semi-humans who were 
undergoing expiation beneath his roof; 
but whatever may have been the pre- 
vious conditions of existence of these 
fortunate creatures, it is certain that 
they never had enjoyed such perfect 
tranquillity and happiness; for in this 
hospitable abode they found good fare, 
pleasant living quarters and all the rest, 
so full of sympathy for their needs was 
the heart of this excellent man; he ar- 
rived, still without creating the ‘slight- 
est noise, as far as the door of his study 
and entered within. Ah! Héraclius was 
brave, beyond question, he feared 
neither ghosts nor apparitions, but how- 
ever intrepid a man may be, there are 
motions of fright that will riddle, as 
with bullets, the armor of the most 
dauntless courage, and the Doctor re- 
mained standing, livid with terror, with 
haggard eyes, his hair on end, 
his teeth chattering and shaken from 
head to foot, trembling violently at 
the incomprehensible scene he now be- 
held. 

The study lamp was lighted on the 
table, and seated by the fire, with his 
back to the door by which Héraclius 
had entered, the Doctor saw... the 
real Doctor Héraclius attentively read- 
ing his manuscript. There could be no 
doubt about it... . It was certainly 
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he himself. . . . Thrown over his shoul- 
ders was the long dressing gown of old 
silk with a pattern of large red flowers, 
and upon his head was the Greek cap 
of black velvet with gold embroidery. 
The Doctor felt that if his other self 
were to turn round, that if both the 
Héracliuses were to meet each other’s 
gaze, the one who was now quaking 
with fear would drop as if struck by a 
thunderbolt at the sight of his second 
self, but at that very moment, seized 
by a nervous spasm, his unclasped 
fingers allowed the candlestick he was 
holding to fall and roll noisily on the 
floor . . . the loud clatter gave him a 
violent start . .. the other one turned 
round abruptly, and the scared Doctor 
recognized . . . his ape. For a few mo- 
ments his thoughts chased through his 
brain like withered leaves swept by the 
gale; then all at once he was carried 
away by a sentiment of the most intense 
joy that he had ever experienced, for 
he now realized that the author so 
earnestly expected and looked for, as 
the Jews look for a Messiah, was now 
there before him. It was his ape. Al- 
most crazed with joy he sprang towarc 
him, and seizing the venerated creature 
in his arms, embraced it with frenzy. 
Never was a cherished mistress more 
passionately embraced by a lover. Then, 
seated opposite him, on the other side 
of the fireplace, he contemplated him 
till morning. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HOW THE DOCTOR FOUND HIMSELF PLACED IN A MOST AWKWARD 
DILEMMA 


Just as the most beautiful summer 
days are sometimes suddenly disturbed 
by a fearful storm, so the Doctor’s 
happiness was suddenly interrupted by 
the most frightful suggestion possible. 
He had, indeed, found what he was 
seeking, but, alas! it was only an ape. 
They most undoubtedly understood each 
other, but they could not exchange con- 
versation from which he had hoped to 
derive so much profit. 

Farewell! that splendid crusade 
against superstition which they were 
going to undertake together. For, of 
himself alone, the Doctor did not pos- 
sess sufficient weapons with which to 
overthrow the hydra of ignorance. He 
required a man, an apostle, a confessor, 
a martyr, a role which this ape, alas! 
was incapable of filling. What should 
he do? A terrible voice shouted in his 
ear: “Kill him!” 

Héraclius shuddered. In a second, he 
imagined that if he killed him, his freed 
soul would at once enter the body of 
an infant just prior to its birth, that 
at least twenty years would be required 


for it to attain its maturity. The Doc- 
tor would then be seventy years old. 
However, that might be possible. But 
then would he ever come across this 
man? also his religion forbade his kill- 
ing any living being, as that would be 
assassination; and his own soul, the 
soul of Héraclius, would pass after 
death into the body of a savage beast, 
as happens to murderers. What mat- 
ter? He would be a victim to science 
—and to his belief. He seized a large 
scimitar from among some wall trophies 
and was about to strike, like Abraham 
on the mountain, when a thought stayed 
his arm. If the expiation of this man 
was not completed, and instead of 
entering into the body of a child, his 
soul should pass for the second time 
into the body of an ape? This was pos- 
sible, even probable, almost certain. 

In thus committing a useless crime 
the Doctor condemned himself to a 
terrible punishment, without any bene- 
fit to his fellow creatures. These con- 
stant emotions had exhausted him and 
he lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER XX 


WHERE THE DOCTOR HOLDS A BRIEF CONVERSATION WITH THE 
HOUSEKEEPER 


WHEN Heraclius regained conscious- 
ness, the housekeeper Honorine was 
bathing his temples in vinegar. It was 


seven in the morning. The first thought 
of the Doctor was for his ape. The 
creature had disappeared. 
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“My ape, where is my ape?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, indeed, talk about the ape!” 
retorted the half-servant, half-mistress, 
always disposed to ill humor. A beauti- 
ful creature upon my word! It mimics 
everything that it sees you do. Did I 
not find it the other day putting on 
your shoes? Then again, this very 
morning when I had to pick you up 
where you are, and the Lord knows 
what diabolical ideas have been run- 
ning through your head for some time, 
hindering you from resting quietly in 
your bed, did I not see this evil beast, 
a devil rather under the outward form 
of an ape, wearing your cap and dress- 
ing gown? He seemed to me also to be 
grinning when he looked at you as if 
it was quite amusing to see a man in 
a faint. And when I came near it, this 


atrocious beast threw himself upon me 
as if to devour me; but thank the 
Lord, I am not timid and still have a 
good wrist; I took up the poker and 
caught him a few smart blows on that 
villainous back of his, and he ran off 
to your room where he is no doubt 
busy with some new trick of his. 

“What! you struck my ape!” shouted 
the exasperated Doctor; “let me tell 
you this much that, for the future, he 
is to be respected and waited upon as 
the master of this house. Those are my 
wishes.” 

“Oh, that’s good! for not only is he 
the master of the house—but for quite 
a long time he has been the master of 
the master”—muttered Honorine as she 
withdrew to the kitchen satisfied that 
Doctor Héraclius Gloss was com- 
pletely insane. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHERE IT IS SHOWN THAT ONE TENDERLY LOVED FRIEND IS 
SUFFICIENT TO LIGHTEN THE BURDEN OF THE GREATEST 


SORROWS 


Matters developed as the Doctor 
had wished; from that day, the ape 
became in reality the master of the 
house, and Héraclius the valet of this 
noble animal. He contemplated the ape 
for hours with infinite tenderness, he 
had for it all the delicate little atten- 
tions of a lover. On every occasion he 
would lavish upon him an entire dic- 
tionary of tender expressions, gently 
pressing his paw as he would the hand 
of some dear friend; meanwhile gazing 
earnestly at the brute while he talked— 


also explaining certain points in his re- 
marks, which he thought might seem 
obscure to the animal and filling the 
life of the latter with the most atten- 
tive kindness and the most solicitous 
care. 

And the ape fully concurred, calm 
as a God receiving the homage of his 
worshippers. 

Like all great minds which exist in 
solitude because their elevation raises 
them above the common level of popu- 
lar stupidity, Héraclius had, until now, 
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felt all alone; alone in his labors, alone 
in his works, alone in his struggles and 
his reverses, and finally, alone in his 
discovery and his triumph. 

He had not so far converted the 
multitude to his doctrines. He had not 
even convinced his two most intimate 
friends, the Dean and the Rector; but 
from the day upon which he had dis- 
cerned in the ape the grand philosopher 
of whom he had so often dreamed, from 
that day, the Doctor no longer felt 
isolated. 

As he was convinced that an animal is 
deprived of speech only as a punish- 
ment for past offenses, and that as a 
consequence of the same punishment it 
must be filled with recollections of 
previous stages of existence, Héraclius 
developed an ardent affection for his 
companion and this affection consoled 
him for all the sorrows that had just 
befallen him. ° 

For some time past existence had 
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become grayer for the Doctor. The 
Dean and the Rector now visited him 
much less frequently, and that created 
a void around him. They had ceased 
dining with him each Sunday since he 


had- forbidden at his table all food — 


which had enjoyed animal life. This 
change of regimen was also a great de- 
privation for the Doctor, assuming at 
times the proportions of a genuine 
affliction. He who formerly was accus- 
tomed to expect impatiently the so 
pleasant breakfast hour, now almost 
dreaded it. He would enter the dining- 
room sadly, knowing well there was 
nothing agreeable to be looked for in 
it any longer, and the memory of the 
toasted quail haunted him ceaselessly 
as with a sentiment of remorse. 

Alas! it was not so much remorse at 
having devoured so many, but rather 
the feeling of despair at being compelled 
to renounce them for ever. 


CHAPTER XXII 


WHERE THE DOCTOR MAKES THE DISCOVERY THAT HIS APE BEARS 
A CLOSER RESEMBLANCE TO HIM THAN HE IMAGINED 


Doctor HErActius was awakened 
one morning by an unusual sound; he 
sprang out of bed and dressing himself 
hurriedly, made his way to the kitchen 
where he heard the strangest cries and 
lamentations. The perfidious Honorine 
had for a considerable time been turn- 
ing over in her mind the darkest proj- 
ects of revenge upon the intruder who 
had robbed her of her master’s affec- 
tion. Knowing the tastes and appetites 


of the animals, she had succeeded 
somehow to fasten the poor ape by 
means of a cord to a leg of the kitchen 
table, and once she was assured that 
he was securely tied to it, she returned 
to the other end of the kitchen and 
amused herself by displaying before his 
eyes the dainties most calculated to ex- 
cite his appetite. She compelled him to 
undergo the fearful tortures of Tan- 
talus that should be inflicted in the 
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lower regions upon those only who have 
sinned egregiously, and the mischievous 
housekeeper shook with merriment as 
she devised ingenious torments of 
which only a woman can be capable. 
The man-ape turned and twisted 
about in fury at the sight of the ap- 
petizing dish that was held up to him 
from a distance, and his rage at find- 
ing himself bound to the legs of the 
massive table, caused him to grimace 
most horribly, to the redoubled gratifi- 


cation of the temptress who was the 
cause of this torture. 

However, at the moment that the 
Doctor, a jealous master, appeared on 
the scene, the victim of this atrocious 
snare, succeeded by a prodigious effort 
to snap the rope which was holding him 
back, and if it had not been for the 
violent interposition of the incensed 
Héraclius, the Lord only knows on what 
dainties this new four-handed Tantalus 
might not have satiated his appetite. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HOW THE DOCTOR DISCOVERED THAT HIS APE HAD UNWORTHILY 
DECEIVED HIM 


Tuts time anger had the upper hand 
of respect, and the Doctor, seizing by 
the throat the ape-philosopher, dragged 
him away howling, into his study, and 
administered the worst chastisement 
that had ever been inflicted on the back 
of a metempsychosist. 

As soon as the wearied arm of 
Héraclius loosened somewhat its hold 
on the neck of the poor brute, guilty 
only of tastes too similar to those of 
his superior brother, the ape disengaged 
itself from the grasp of the outraged 
master of the house, jumped upon the 
table, snatched the -large snuff box of 
the Doctor which was lying on a book, 
and hurled it wide open at the head of 
its owner. The latter had only time to 
close his eyes in order to avoid the 
cloud of snuff which would certainly 
have blinded him; but as soon as he 
reopened them the culprit had disap- 
peared bearing away the manuscript of 


which he was the supposed author. 
The consternation of Héraclius knew 
no bounds—and he darted like a mad- 
man on the tracks of the fugitive, pre- 
pared for any sacrifice in order to re- 
cover the precious parchment. He 
searched the house from cellar to attic, 
opened all the closets and looked be- 
neath all the furniture. His search re- 
mained absolutely fruitless. At length 
being at a loss what to do, he sat down 
beneath a tree in the garden. It had 
seemed to him from time to time as if 
some light object was striking him 
gently on the top of the head, and 
supposed it might be dead leaves shaken 
loose by the wind, when he noticed a 
ball of paper rolling down the path in 
front of him. He picked it up and un- 
did it. Heavens! it was one of the pages 
of his manuscript. Terrified, he raised 
his head, and perceived the abominable 
animal deliberately preparing some 
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fresh projectiles of the same order, and 
while so engaged, the monster indulged 
in so fearful a grin of satisfaction that 
Satan himself could not have grinned 
more horribly when he saw Adam take 
the fatal apple which, from the time 
of Eve to that of Honorine, women 
have never ceased to offer man. When 
he saw this a dreadful vision shot 
through the brain of the Doctor and 
he realized that he had been fooled, 
deceived, and mystified in the most 
abominable manner by this hairy cheat, 
who was not any more the long sought 
author than was the Pope or the Grand 
Turk. The precious work would have 
entirely disappeared if Héraclius had 
not noticed close at hand a garden hose 
such as is used to sprinkle water on the 
more distant flower beds. He seized it 
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rapidly and with almost superhuman 
vigor, bestowed upon the traitor such 
an unexpected shower bath that the lat- 
ter fled leaping from bough to bough 
uttering shrill cries, and suddenly by 
a clever ruse and doubtless to gain a 
little time, flung the mutilated manu- 
script full in the face of his adversary; 
then briskly changing his position ran 
off in the direction of the house. 

Before the manuscript had touched 
the Doctor, he had fallen flat on his 
back with arms and feet extended, suffo- 
cating with indignation. When he re- 
gained his feet he no longer had the 
strength to avenge this new outrage; he 
returned painfully to his study and dis- 
covered that only three pages were miss- 
ing, which was a slight relief to his 
feelings. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


EUREKA 


THE visit of the Dean and the Rec- 
tor aroused him from his torpor. The 
three conversed for an hour, making no 
allusion to metempsychosis; but just as 
his two friends were on the point of 
departure, Héraclius could restrain him- 
self no longer. While the Dean was 
putting on his heavy bearskin coat, he 
drew the Rector to one side, for, of 
the two friends, he stood less in awe 
of the Rector, and related his whole 
misfortune to him. He told him how he 
imagined he had discovered the author 
of the manuscript; how he had deceived 
himself, and how this wretched ape had 
made a shameless mockery of him, and 


how he now saw himself abandoned and 
in despair; at the thought of the crash 
of his illusions Héraclius gave way to 
tears. The Rector, deeply moved, took 
his hands; he was about to say some- 
thing when the deep voice of the Dean 
exclaiming, “Oh, Rector! are you not 
coming?” was heard in the vestibule 
below. Then the Rector, giving the un- 
fortunate Doctor a final grasp of the 
hand and smiling gently, as one does 
when attempting to console a trouble- 
some child, said to him: 

“There, there, let us see; calm your- 
self, my dear friend, who knows? you 
yourself possibly are the author of this 
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manuscript.” He then dropped out of 
sight in the dark shadow of the street, 
leaving Héraclius at his door in a state 
of bewilderment. 

The Doctor returned slowly to his 
study, murmuring to himself at in- 
tervals, “Maybe after all, I am the 
author of the manuscript.” He read over 
again, very carefully, the manner in 
which this document had been discov- 
ered at every reappearance of its 
author; then he recalled how he him- 
self had discovered it. He remembered 
the dream that had preceded that happy 
day, like a warning of Providence, and 
his sensations when he entered the alley 
of the Old Pigeons. It all came back 
to him, forcibly, clear and distinct. 
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He then stood up erect, stretched out 
his arm like some ectstatic votary and 
proclaimed in a resounding voice: ‘‘It is 
I, it is I myself!” A shiver ran through 
the whole building. Pythagoras barked 
excitedly, the other disturbed animals 
woke up suddenly and showed signs of 
commotion, as if each, in his own lan- 
guage, was eager to celebrate the glori- 
ous resurrection of the Prophet of 
metempsychosis. Then, under the influ- 
ence of an almost superhuman en- 
thusiasm, Heéraclius seated himself. He 
opened the new Bible at the last oc- 
cupied page, and from that point started 
to write down, with religious pre- 
cision, the whole successive story of 
his life. 


CHAPTER XXV 


I AM WHAT I AM 


From that day on, Héraclius Gloss 
became imbued with a colossal pride. 
Like the Messiah proceeding from God 
the Father, he proceeded directly from 
Pythagoras, or rather, he himself was 
Pythagoras having once lived in the 
form of that philosopher. 

In this manner, therefore, his own 
genealogy far surpassed the scutcheoned 
quarterings of the most feudal families. 
He looked down with haughty disdain 
upon all the great men of humanity; 
their greatest accomplishments appeared 
insignificant to him beside his own, and 
he isolated himself, in a sublime eleva- 
tion, in a region of worlds and of 
beasts. He was the personification of 
metempsychosis and his house was 


its temple. 

He had forbidden his housekeeper 
and the gardener to destroy creatures 
usually considered vermin. The cater- 
pillars and slugs swarmed in his garden 
and former mortals, now in the shape 
of large hairy spiders, displayed their 
hideous transformation on the wall of 
his study; this led that obnoxious Rec- 
tor to observe dryly that if all the ex- 
parasites, appropriately metamorphosed, 
were to assemble together on the head 
of the too sensitive Doctor he would 
on no account dislodge the unfortunate 
degraded beings. 

There was one thing alone, however, 
which troubled the mind of Heraclius 
in his lofty expansiveness; this was the 
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manner in which the animals ceaselessly 
preyed upon each other; the spiders 
lying in ambush for the flies on the 
wing, the birds bearing away the spiders, 
the cats preying upon the birds, and his 
dog Pythagoras taking delight in 
strangling any cat that came within 
the reach of his jaws. 

From morning till night he followed 
the slow and progressive evolution of 
metempsychosis along each step of the 
animal ladder; he gleamed sudden reve- 
lations as he watched the sparrows peck- 
ing in the gutter; it moved him deeply 
to watch the ants, those untiring and 
industrious workers; in them he im- 
agined he could detect the idlers and 
good-for-nothings of former days who 
in expiation of their ancient indolence, 
were now condemned to this persistent 
labor. He passed hours lying on the 
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grass watching the insects, and was 
impressed with the depth of his own 
penetration. 

Like unto Nebuchadnezzar he went 
on all fours, he would roll in the dust 
with his dog, he lived with his animals, 
he wallowed with them. For him, man 
was gradually being eliminated from 
his world, and before long he could dis- 
cern in it but animals. 

When he contemplated the beasts, 
he felt that he was indeed a brother 
to them; he talked to them only, and 
when by chance he found himself 
obliged to speak to human beings, a 
dumbness struck him, as if he were 
among a strange folk, and at a loss 
to express himself, and was inwardly 
provoked at the stupidity of his own 
kind. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WHAT THEY WERE SAYING AT THE COUNTER OF MADAME LABOTTE, 


DEALER IN FRUIT, OF NO. 


MADEMOISELLE VICTORINE, who was 
chef de cuisine to the Dean of the 
Faculty of Balancgon, Mademoiselle 
Gertrude, housekeeper for the Dean of 
the said Faculty, and Mademoiselle 
Anastasie, housekeeper for the Abbé 
Beaufleury, who was the Parish-priest 
of St. Eulalie, such was the respectable 
circle which had assembled one Thurs- 
day morning, at the store counter of 
Madame Labotte, fruit dealer, of No. 
26 Maraicherie Street. 

These damsels, bearing their market 
baskets on the left arm, wearing snow 
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white caps rakishly perched on their 
hair, and adorned with lace trimmings 
and pipings, with streamers hanging 
down their backs, were listening with 
much interest to the narrative of 
Mademoiselle Anastasie, who was re- 
lating to them in what manner the 
Abbé Beaufleury, the previous evening, 
had exorcised a poor woman who was 
possessed of five devils. 

At that moment, Honorine, the house- 
keeper of Doctor Héraclius, came in 
like a gust of wind; she dropped into 
a chair, unable to restrain her pent-up 
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feelings, and when she perceived that 
their interest had been sufficiently 
aroused, she thus broke out: 

“No! this is altogether too much! 
you may say what you like, but I shall 
stay no longer in that house.” 

Then, covering her face with her 
hands, she commenced to sob; in a 
minute or two, having somewhat calmed 
down, she resumed: 

“After all, it is not his fault; the 
poor man, if he is a lunatic.” 

“Who is a lunatic?” enquired Madame 
Labotte. 

“Her master, Doctor Héraclius,” an- 
swered Mademoiselle Victorine, who, 
turning to Honorine said to her: 

“What the Dean was saying the other 
day is quite true then, that your master 
has gone out of his mind?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ chimed in Mademoi- 
selle Anastasie: “the curé was saying a 
day or two ago to the Abbé Rosencroix 
that Doctor Héraclius was a veritable 
reprobate; that he worshipped animals 
after the fashion of a certain Mr. 
Pythagoras, who, it seems, was as vile 
an unbeliever as Luther. 

“What has happened?” enquired 
Mademoiselle Gertrude, “what has hap- 
pened to you now?” 

“Can you imagine,” resumed Hono- 
rine, wiping her tears in the corner of 
her apron, that for about six months 
my poor master has gone crazy about 
animals; he believes he was created and 
placed in the world to wait on them, 
he talks to them just as he would to 
rational beings, and one would think 
that he heard some voice within them 
which answers him. Well, last evening, 
as I had found that mice had been nib- 
bling at my provisions, I had placed a 
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trap in the buffet. This morning I dis- 
covered a mouse in the trap, I called 
the cat and was about to give it this 
vermin, when my master came in, like 
one demented, he snatched the mouse- 
trap from my hands and turned the 
creature loose again among my pre- 
serves; and as I was losing my temper, 
he turned on me savagely and began 
talking to me worse than you would 
talk to a ragpicker.” 

There was complete silence for a few 
seconds, after which Honorine con- 
tinued: 

“After all, I bear the poor man no 
ill will, he is crazy!” 

Two hours later, the story of the 
Doctor’s mouse had gone the rounds of 
the Balancon kitchens. At noon it was 
the latest news at the breakfast tables 
of the burgesses of that town. At eight 
o’clock the Mayor, while sipping his 
coffee, was relating it to six magis- 
trates who had dined with him, and 
these gentlemen in various and grave 
attitudes were listening to him musingly, 
nodding occasionally and without a 
smile. At eleven the Prefect of the De- 
partment, who was holding a reception, 
was endeavouring to sift the story, sur- 
rounded by six petty officials, when his 
eye fell upon the Rector who was mov- 
ing round with his white tie and spite- 
ful pleasantries from one group to 
another; he asked the Rector for his 
opinion: 

“What does it prove after all?” said 
the Rector. “If La Fontaine was still 
alive he could write a new fable en- 
titled, ‘The Philosopher’s Mouse,’ end- 
ing somewhat like this: 

“The duller fool of the two is not 

the one you would suppose.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


HOW DOCTOR HERACLIUS REASONED DIFFERENTLY FROM THE 
DAUPHIN OF FRANCE, WHO AFTER HAVING FISHED A MONKEY 
OUT OF THE WATER THREW IT BACK AND WENT IN SEARCH 
OF SOME ONE TO COME AND SAVE IT 


Wuen Héraclius went out the next 
morning, he observed that everybody, 
as he passed by, watched him with 
curiosity and that people were even 
turning back to look at him. The at- 
tention of which he was the object 
astonished him at first; he sought the 
reason for it, and concluded that his 
doctrines had gained ground, unknown 
to him, and that he was on the eve 
of being understood by his fellow citi- 
zens. Then a feeling of affection sprang 
up in him suddenly for these townsmen 
of his, in whom he already foresaw 
enthusiastic disciples, and he smilingly 
bowed to them from right to left, as 
a prince might do among his people. 
The chucklings which followed him ap- 
peared to his ears to be a murmur of 
applause and he beamed with delight 
as he thought of the coming confusion 
of the Rector and the Dean. 

He arrived thus at the quays on the 
banks of the River Brille. A few yards 
away, a group of children were in a 
state of noisy excitement, shouting with 
laughter and throwing stones in the 
water, while some sailors smoking their 
pipes in the sunshine appeared to be 
following the movements of the urchins. 
Héraclius drew near; then suddenly re- 
coiled like a man who receives a vio- 
lent blow in the chest. 

About ten yards from the bank, 
alternately sinking and rising to the 
surface, a kitten was to be seen, strug- 


gling in the water; the unfortunate little 
creature was making desperate efforts 
to reach the shore, but each time that 
it showed its head above the surface, a 
stone flung by one of the young hood- 
lums, who were enjoying its sufferings, 

caused it to disappear once more. These — 
villainous brats vied with each other 
in this exercise of skill, and urged one 
another on, and when a well-aimed shot 
would reach its mark, then along the 
quay there burst forth an explosion of 
laughter and hilarious joy; a sharp 
pebble now struck the cat in the centre 
of the forehead and a thin streak of 
blood showed against the white fur; 
among the tormentors a delirium of 
applause and howlings ensued, but it 
was soon changed into a wild scramble 
for escape. Ghastly, shaking with anger. 
upsetting everything in his -way, and 
striking out with both feet and fists, the 
Doctor had thrown himself into the 
midst of this gathering, as a wolf might 
spring among a flock of sheep. The 
panic was so great and the flight so in- 
stantaneous that one of the children in 
his terror threw himself in the water 
and was carried away. Héraclius quickly 
unbuttoned his frock coat, removed his 
shoes and plunged into the water. He 
was seen to swim vigorously for a few 
seconds, seize the kitten, just as it was 
sinking and then swim back exultingly 
to the bank. He seated himself upon a 
capstan, and after drying the kitten, he 
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kissed and caressed the little being he 
had rescued so lately from the jaws of 
death, and holding it affectionately in 
his arms, as he would his own child, 
without giving a thought to the small 
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boy that two sailors were now bringing 
back to the shore, and not heeding the 
tumult that was rising behind him, he 
strode rapidly toward his house, forget- 
ting his coat and shoes on the quay. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE MAN WHO SAVES THE LIFE OF A CAT, IN PREFERENCE TO 
THAT OF A FELLOW CREATURE, HAD BETTER BE ON HIS GUARD 
AGAINST THE PUBLIC INDIGNATION. JUST AS ALL ROADS LEAD 
TO ROME, SO DOES METEMPSYCHOSIS LEAD TO THE LUNATIC 
ASYLUM (“STAR OF BALANCON”’) 


Two hours later a crowd of people 
shouting tumultuously gathered before 
the windows of Doctor Héraclius Gloss, 
soon a shower of stones smashed some 
of the panes, and the mob was about 
to force open the door when the local 
police made its appearance at the end 
of the street. The excitement abated by 
degrees; the crowd melted away finally; 
but two of the police were detailed for 
stationary duty in front of the Doctor’s 
house until morning. He passed the eve- 
ning in a condition of extraordinary 
agitation. He accounted for the up- 
heaval by some underhand work of the 
clergy aimed at him, and by the ex- 
plosion of hatred which the advent of 
a new creed always provokes among 
the followers of a more ancient faith. 
He felt himself a martyr and was pre- 
pared to declare his faith before the 
executioner. He brought into his study 
all the animals the apartment could 
contain, and at sunrise he might have 
been seen sleeping along with a goat, 
a sheep and his dog, and pressing to his 
heart the kitten, the life of which he 


had saved. 

A loud knock at the door awoke him 
and Honorine ushered in a very grave 
individual, who was followed by two 
detectives. A little in the rear, the physi- 
cian of the Prefecture was standing, 
somewhat in the background. The grave 
individual made himself known as the 
Commissary of Police and politely in- 
vited Héraclius to follow him; he 
obeyed, under stress of great emotion; 
a carriage was waiting at the door, he 
was made to enter it, then seated beside 
the Commissary with the physician and 
one of the detectives facing him, the 
other detective taking a seat next to 
the driver, Héraclius observed that they 
were following the Street of the Jews, 
the Square of the Hétel de Ville, and 
the Boulevard of the Pucelle, and finally 
were drawing up before a very large 
building of a gloomy aspect over the 
portals of which these words were in- 
scribed: “Lunatic Asylum.” 

Héraclius immediately realized the 
dreadful trap into which he had failen; 
he understood the fearful cunning of 
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his enemies and with all his strength 
endeavoured to fling himself into the 
street; then a terrible struggle took 
place between him and the three men 
who had him in their custody. He 
struggled violently, twisted about, struck 
out, and even attempted to bite them; 
he yelled with rage until he felt him- 
self overpowered, firmly bound, and 
carried into the dismal building, the 
great door of which closed behind him 
with a dismal clang. 

He was then placed in a narrow cell 
of a singular aspect. The chimney, the 
window and the mirror all being pro- 
tected by heavy gratings; the bed and 
the only chair were held to the floor by 
iron chains; there was no piece of fur- 
niture in the cell that could be raised 
or moved from one spot to another 
by the occupant. The event proved that 
these precautions were not unnecessary. 
No sooner did the Doctor find himself 
in this dwelling, so new to him, than 
he gave way to paroxysms of rage which 
were choking him. He tried to smash 
the furniture, tear away the gratings, 
and break the window pains, finding he 
could not succeed he rolled on the floor, 
shrieking so fearfully, that two attend- 
ants in blouses, wearing a kind of uni- 
form cap entered abruptly into the cell 
followed by a bald individual garbed 
entirely in black. Upon a signal from 
this personage, the other two men threw 
themselves upon Héraclius, and placed 
him in a straitjacket; then they looked 
in the direction of the personage in 
black. He contemplated the Doctor 
for a minute, and turning toward his 
acolytes, uttered the words: 

“To the shower bath.” 

Héraclius was then carried into a 
large and chilly chamber, in the center 
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of which was an empty bath. They 
stripped him, still yelling, and laid him 
in the bath, and before he was able to 
realize just what was-happening, he 
was absolutely choked by the most hor- 
rible douche of icy water that had ever 
fallen on mortal shoulders, even in the 
remotest Arctic regions. Héraclius dis- 
continued his struggles forthwith. The 
man in black was still watching him at- 
tentively; he felt the Doctor’s pulse 
gravely and said: 

“One more.” 

A second shower fell from the ceiling 
and the Doctor lay prostrate, shivering, 
choking and more than half suffocated 
in the icy bath. He was then lifted out, 
wrapped up in warm blankets, and laid 
on his cot where for thirty-five hours 
he was sunk in a profound slumber. 

He awoke next day with a steady 
pulse and a clearer head; he reflected a 
few moments upon his present situation, 
then he commenced to read his manu- 
script which he had taken care to bring 
along with him. The man in black soon 
appeared. A table, with a meal laid 
out, was brought in and they ate break- 
fast together. The Doctor who had not 
forgotten his bath of the previous day 
behaved very quietly, and with much 
politeness, without saying one word on 
the matter which had led to his mis- 
adventure; he spoke for a long time in 
a most interesting manner and tried to 
convince his host that his brain was as 
clear as that of the seven wise men of 
Greece. 

The individual in black, upon leaving, 
invited Héraclius to accompany him for 
a walk around the garden of the in- 
stitution. This was in reality a large 
yard, planted with trees; about fifty 
persons were walking around, some of 
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them laughing, others declaiming, others 
were serious or melancholy. 

The Doctor first remarked among 
them a man of lofty stature, white 
haired and wearing a long beard who 
was walking alone with his head bent 
forward. Without knowing exactly why, 
he felt interested in the lot of this in- 
dividual; at the same moment the un- 
known raised his head and gazed in- 
tently at Héraclius. After that they drew 
nearer and politely exchanged saluta- 
tions. 

A conversation then began. The Doc- 
tor now learned that his new acquaint- 
ance was Dagobert Félorme and that 
he was a professor of modern languages 
at the College of Balancon. Héraclius 
was unable to observe any signs of 
derangement in this man’s brain and he 
asked himself what could have brought 
such a man into such a place, when the 
other, stopping suddenly, took the Doc- 
tor’s hand and squeezing it tightly, asked 
him in a low voice, 

“Do you believe in metempsychosis?” 

The Doctor reeled, and stammered 
something; their eyes met, and for 
some seconds, both of them remained 
standing, gazing at each other. At last 
Héraclius gave vent to his feelings; 
tears sprang to his eyes, they fell into 
each other’s arms. An exchange of con- 
fidences commenced and they very soon 
discovered that the same light had 
illumined them, that their minds were 
impregnated with the same doctrine. 
There was no point on which their ideas 
were not in accord, but the more the 
Doctor perceived this astounding simi- 
larity of thoughts the more he experi- 
enced a growing uneasiness; it seemed 
to him that the higher the stranger rose 
in his estimation, the more his own self- 


esteem decreased. 

Jealousy stung him to the heart. 

Félorme suddenly exclaimed: 

“I am Metempsychosis; I, it was, 
who discovered the laws of the evolu- 
tions of the soul; it is I who fathomed 
the destinies of men. It is I who was 
Pythagoras: 5. .” 

Here, Héraclius drew himself up 
whiter than a shroud. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I am 
Pythagoras!” 

Once again they gazed at each other 
steadily; Félorme continued: 

“T have been, in succession, a phi- 
losopher, an architect, a soldier, la- 
borer, monk, mathematician, doctor, 
poet and sailor.” 

“T also,” said Héraclius. 

“TJ have written the history of my 
life in Latin, Greek, German, Italian, 
Spanish and French,” declared the new 
acquaintance with emphasis. 

“So have I,” retorted Héraclius. 

They both ceased speaking and their 
glances might have been compared to 
the points of crossed swords. 


“In the year 184,” thundered 
Félorme, “I lived in Rome and was a 
philosopher.” 


Then the Doctor, more tremulous 
than a leaf shaken in a gale of wind, 
drew the precious document from his 
pocket and brandished it like a weapon 
under the nose of his adversary. 

Félorme bounded backward. 

“My manuscript,” he shouted and ex- 
tended his arm to seize it. 

“Tt is my manuscript,” roared Héra- 
clius, and with surprising swiftness he 
raised the object in dispute above his 
head, passing it behind his back, from 
one hand to another, and causing it to 
undergo a thousand evolutions, one 
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stranger than the other to keep it from 
his rival’s unrelenting pursuit. 

Félorme gnashed his teeth, stamped 
his foot and shouted out: 

“Thief! Thief! Thief!” 

At length he did succeed by a move- 
ment as rapid as it was adroit in seiz- 
ing one end of the manuscript which 
Héraclius was trying to withhold from 
him. For a few moments each of them 
tugged on his side with equal anger and 
energy, but as neither of them would 
yield, the manuscript itself (which held 
the two men together by a species of 
physical link) terminated the struggle 
between them as sagely as the late King 
Solomon might have done, by separat- 
ing of its own accord into two equal 
portions, thus allowing the two con- 
testants to hastily seat themselves ten 
paces apart, each still holding on to 
his respective half of the victory, be- 
tween clenched fists. 

They remained seated, but once more 
began to study each other, as might two 
rival powers which, after having meas- 
ured their strength, are in hesitation 
prior to the inception of fresh hos- 
tilities. 

Dagobert Félorme was the first to 
open the attack. “The proof that I am 
the author of the manuscript,” he said, 
“is that I knew it before you.” 

Héraclius made no reply. 

“The proof that I am the author of 
the manuscript,” continued Félorme, “‘is 
that I can repeat it from one end to the 
other in the seven languages which have 
been employed in composing it.” 

Héraclius did not answer; he was 
meditating deeply. A revolution was 
taking place within him. There was no 
longer any doubt; the victory was with 
his rival. But this very author whom 


he had so earnestly invoked now in- 
censed him as would a false God; in- 
asmuch as he, Héraclius, was now a 
dethroned divinity, he rebelled against 
the real God. As long as he did not 
believe himself to have been the author 
of the manuscript, he had vehemently 
longed to discover the true author; but 
from the day when he had said to him- 
self “It is I who have done this, I am 
metempsychosis” he felt he could not 
bring himself to surrender his position 
to another. Like those who would burn 
down their house sooner than see it 
occupied by others, from the moment 
when an unknown was standing on the 
altar which he had raised to himself, 
from that moment he burned both the 
temple and the God; he was prepared 
to burn metempsychosis itself; so, after 
a prolonged silence, and in a deliberate 
and solemn tone, he uttered these 
words: 

“You are a madman.” 

For over a month the Doctor did 
not leave his cell, he passed his days 
alone, with his head buried between his 
hands, in the deepest abstraction. 

The Dean and the Rector came to 
visit him from time to time, and very 
gradually, by means of subtle compari- 
sons and delicate allusions, fostered the 
revival that was working in his brain. 
They let him know also, that a certain 
Félorme, a professor of languages in 
the College of Balancon, had lost his 
reason while composing a philosophic 
treatise upon the doctrines of Pythag- 
oras, Aristotle and Plato; a treatise 
which he claimed he had begun in the 
reign of the Emperor Commodus. 

At length, on a bright and sunny 
morning, the Doctor, himself once more, 
the Héraclius of happy days, shook 
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hands warmly with his two friends and 
informed them that he had renounced 
metempsychosis for ever, his former 
creed of expiations in animal form, and 


transmigration of the soul and that he 
smote his breast in recognition of his 
error. 

Eight days later he left the asylum. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HOW ONE MAY FALL SOMETIMES FROM CHARYBDIS INTO SCYLLA 


As he was leaving the fatal building 
the Doctor hesitated a moment on the 
threshold, inhaling the invigorating 
breath of freedom, and then with the 
jaunty step of former days he turned 
in the direction of his own home. He 
had been walking for five minutes, when 
a small boy who had recognized him, 
gave a prolonged whistle which was an- 
swered by a similar one from a nearby 
street. Another urchin came running to 
the spot, and the first of the two point- 
ing out Héraclius to his companion, 
shouted out: 

“There goes the animal man who has 
been let out of the lunatic asylum.” 

And both of them, falling in line be- 
hind the Doctor, commenced to mimic 
with remarkable talent the cries of all 
the animals. A dozen other little 
wretches had soon joined the first two 
and formed an escort for the ex- 
metempsychosist as noisy as it was har- 
rowing. One of them marched about ten 
yards ahead of the Doctor, carrying in 
lieu of a flag a broom at the end of 
which he fastened the skin of a rabbit, 
picked up no doubt at some corner, 
three others followed immediately be- 
hind, imitating the beatings of the drum, 
then came the perturbed Doctor en- 
wrapped in his long coat and with his 


hat well pressed down over his fore- 
head, creating the impression of a gen- 
eral in the midst of his army; follow- 
ing him was a horde of ragamuffins 
running, frolicking, turning head over 
heels, lowing, bleating, neighing, mewing, 
barking and devising a thousand other 
facetious tricks for the greater amuse- 
ment of the townsfolk who were watch- 
ing the procession from their doorways. 
Héraclius, greatly confused, redoubled 
his pace. A stray dog now ran between 
the Doctor’s legs; a wave of anger swept 
over him, and he dealt the poor animal, 
which he would have welcomed for- 
merly, such a vigorous kick, that it fled 
howling with pain. A frightful din of 
applause greeted this movement of 
Héraclius, who losing his head, com- 
menced to run as fast as he was able, 
still pursued by the infernal escort. 

The crowd swept like a whirlwind 
through the principal street of the town, 
until it wound up against the house of 
the Doctor; seeing his door ajar he 
darted inside slamming it behind him; 
still running he reached his study where 
his ape was there to receive him, thrust- 
ing out his tongue as a sign of welcome. 
His ape! it was the living reminder of 
all his misfortunes, one of the causes 
of his madness, of all the humiliations 
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and outrages which he had now endured. 

He grasped an oaken stool which lay 
within reach and at a single blow split 
open the skull of the wretched quad- 
Tumane, who dropped, an inert mass, at 
the feet of his destroyer; his mind was 
somewhat relieved by this execution 
and unbuttoning his frock coat he sank 
into any easy chair. 

Honorine appeared at this moment 
and nearly fainted with delight on see- 
ing Héraclius; in the exuberance of her 
joy she threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him on both cheeks, forget- 
ting in this manner, the distance which 
exists in the eyes of the world between 
the master and the maid, but as regards 
this, it was surmised that the Doctor 
had first set her the example. 

As yet, the crowd of young rascals 
outside had not dissolved and was still 
keeping up so distracting a charivari 
before his door, that Héraclius in ex- 
asperation took refuge in his garden. 

There he was confronted with a 
horrid spectacle. 

Honorine, who really loved her mas- 
ter, while lamenting his lunacy, had 
wanted to prepare an agreeable surprise 
for him on his return. She had watched 
in a motherly fashion over the welfare 
of all the creatures so far collected 
here; so that owing to the fecundity 
common to every species of the animal 
race, the garden now offered a sight 
similar to that which might have been 
witnessed when the waters of the Flood 
subsided, and in Noah’s ark were 
gathered all the living species of ani- 
mals. In the garden there was a con- 
fused aggregation or seething mass of 
animal life which covered the trees, the 
shrubberies, the lawn and the very 
ground itself. The boughs of the trees 
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bent beneath the weight of regiments 
of birds; while below, the dogs, cats, 
goats, sheep, fowls, ducks and geese 
scrambled about in-the_ dust. 

The air was filled with a jarring 
clamor, precisely as on the other side 
of the house, where the mob of young- 
sters was holding high revel. 

At the sight of this, Héraclius did 
not contain himself any longer. He 
snatched up a shovel which had been 
left standing against the wall, and like 
the famous warriors whose exploits 
have been handed down by Homer, at 
one time springing forward, then back- 
ward, striking out right and left with 
fury in his heart; and foaming at the 
mouth, he perpetrated a fearful massa- 
cre of all his unoffending friends. The 
scared fowls flew over the walls, the 
cats ran up the trees, no quarter was 
given by him. It was an indescribable 
scene of confusion. At last when the 
ground was smothered in corpses he 
dropped from sheer exhaustion, and, 
like a victorious general, fell asleep on 
the battlefield. 

The next day, the fever having left 
him, he started out to take a walk about 
the town; he had no sooner left his door 
than the street boys, posted at various 
corners, once more ran after him crying 
out: “Hou! Hou! Hou! Here’s the ani- 
mal man, the friend of the beasts!” 
and they recommenced the same clatter 
as on the previous evening, with end- 
less variations. The Doctor returned 
precipitately to the house. He was 
blinded with anger, and finding he was 
unable to vent it upon humans he 
vowed an inextinguishable hatred 
toward the whole animal creation. From 
that time he had but one desire, one 
aim, one constant preoccupation, viz.: to 
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kill animals. He now would watch from 
morning till evening, spreading nets in 
his garden to catch the birds, and lay- 
ing traps along the eaves of the roof to 
ensnare the cats of the neighborhood. 
His door, always ajar, would leave 
visible some appetizing morsel which 
would appeal to the greediness of pass- 
ing dogs, and closed sharply when some 
imprudent victim had succumbed to the 
temptation. Complaints against the 
Doctor poured in from all sides; the 
Commissary of Police called upon him 
in person on several] occasions to warn 
him to put an end to his merciless 
warfare. He was loaded down with 
lawsuits, but nothing availed to check 
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his vengeance. 

The indignation of the public now 
became general. Another riot broke out 
in the town and if it had not been for 
the interference of the police he prob- 
ably would have been strung up by the 
crowd. 

All the medical men of Balancon were 
summoned to the Prefecture and de- 
clared unanimously that Doctor Héra- 
clius Gloss was insane. 

For the second time he drove through 
the town in company of the de- 
tectives and heard the heavy portals 
of the building over which was the 
inscription “Insane Asylum” close uvon 
him. 


CHAPTER XXX 


SHOWING THAT THE POPULAR SAYING “THE CRAZIER A MAN IS 
THE MORE HE LAUGHS” IS NOT ALWAYS EXACTLY TRUE 


Tue next morning he descended into 
the yard of the establishment and the 
first person upon whom his eyes fell 
was no other than the author of the 
manuscript on metempsychosis. shiv 
two adversaries stepped toward one an- 
other, sizing each other - up. A ring 
formed around them; Dagobert Félorme 
exclaimed: 

“There’s the man who sought 
to rob me of my life work, to appro- 
priate to himself the glory of my dis- 
covery!” 

A murmur arose among the spectators. 

“There is the man who claims that 
the animals are humans and that men 
are animals,” rejoined Héraclius. 

Thereupon they commenced an argu- 


ment; both speaking at once, gradually 
the discussion grew heated, and, as on 
the previous occasion, they came to 
blows; they were finally separated by 
the onlookers. 

Henceforward each of them en- 
deavoured with singular tenacity and 
perseverance, to attract followers to 
his side of the dispute, and very soon 
the entire community was divided into 
two rival factions, so enthusiastic, so 
determined, and so irreconcilable that 
a metempsychosist was unable to meet 
one of the other persuasion without a 
subsequent terrible scuffle. 

In order to avoid these sanguinary 
encounters, the Director of the estab- 
lishment found himself compelled to 
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assign separate hours of outdoor exer- 
cise to each of the contending factions, 
for never had a more inveterate hatred 
animated two rival sects since the quar- 
rel of the Guelphs and the Ghibelines. 
Owing, however, to this wise precau- 
tion the chiefs of the two hostile clans, 
now lived happily enough, heeded and 
cherished by their disciples, as well as 
obeyed and revered. 

At intervals during the night hours a 
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dog mournfully howling around the 
walls of the building caused both 


Héraclius and. Dagobert to start up in — 


their beds. It was the faithful Pythag- 
oras that having escaped the vengeance 
of his master, by some miracle, had 
tracked him to the threshold of his new 
dwelling, and was seeking to have the 
doors of that mansion, where man alone 
has the right to enter, thrown open to 
him also. 
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Hillsboro, Kansas 


This Library shall be open to students and 
teachers of Tabor College and such others as 
have received library privileges. 


All persons wishing to withdraw or return 
books must present them at the charging desk. 


Reference books and books on reserve may 
be withdrawn only at the closing hour of the 
Library and must be returned at the next 
opening hour. Other books may be with- 
drawn for a period of two weeks. 


A fine of two cents per day will be charged 
for books kept out over the time limit. An 
additional fee of twenty-five cents will be 
charged on overdue books for which it is 
necessary to send a messenger. 


Books lost or damaged must be paid for by 


the borrower. / ( A *) 3 
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